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THB PUMJAB QOVEHNHEHT. 


IntrodncHon. 

1. The Punjab motto " trescat e fluviis " is in itsel/an judication that the fortunes 
of the province stand mainly on a^culturc, and a confession that of the three 
constituents of large scale industry, i.c., adjacent water, coal and iron, only one of 
these is abundantly available. With its Himalayan forests and its Himalayan water 
power the Punjab lias a fair field for industrial development despite the handicap 
of its remoteness from seaports, but with agriculture as its supreme industry the 
concomitants of industrial activity, viz., specialization and urbanization have yet 
to make their appearance. The main class of Punjab factories, viz., the cotton 
ginning factories, are seasonal and spring from the cultivation and not the mining 
of the soil, and the process of production are com piemen tal tu agriculture and not 
linked in contiguity with otlier processes as in professional industry precipitating 
itself in urban agglomerations. 

2. The following paragraphs from the meinoninduin prepared for the use oi the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the Government of the Punjab, Volume I, Part I. — 
Descriptive matter may be referred to for a description of the province : — Para- 
graphs 15, 16, 17, IS, 19. 20, 21, 22 and 26. 

3. The best comment on the pre.sent importance of the " field ol industry ” is 
the shortness ol the paragraph devoted to it. The chief existing industries are 
weaving, dyeing, woodwork, ironwork and tanning Among agricultural industries 
may be instanced oil-pressing, flour milling, cotton ginning, sugarcane crusliing. rice 
hulling, and other processes in the preparation of raw produce for consumption. 
These arc indigenous industries. As regards newer industries ba.sed on agriculture 
there should be mentioned sericulture and silk, the manufacture of paper from 
grass, fruit and its preservation and canning, lac. oil refining and hydrogenating. 
Examples of industries derived from agriculture are petroleum and its derivatives, 
cement, glass, and industries based on the utilization of forest products, i.e., turpen- 
tine and resin, and for this group both capital and trained skill are required. 


DesCTiptii'e \fatUr. 


The following subjects w'ith which the present enquiry is concerned are distributed 
under the portfolios mentioned . — 

Portfolio of the Honourable Member for Revenue . . l orests, imgation, in- 
dustrial matters 
(reserved), criminal 
tribes. 


Portfolio of the Honourable Minister for Agriculture . . 
Portfolio of the Honouiable Minister for Education . . 
Portfolio of the Honourable Minister for Local Self- 
Government. 


Public works. 
Industries. 

-Medical and public 
health. 


I’or a description ol lluse subjects reference nia}' be made to the following para- 
Taphs in the Punjab Government's memorandum prepared for the use of the Indian 
itatutory Commission, Volume 1, Part 1 (Description Matter) : — 

Forests — paragraphs 90 and 91 
Imgation — paragraph 96. 

Industrial matters reserved— jiaragraphs 101-105. 

Criminal Tribes — fiaragraplis 107-113. 

Public Works — ^paragraphs 159-164 and 1 77-1 87. 

Industries — paragraphs 188-195, 

Medical — paragraphs 202-203. 

Public Health — paragraphs 217-231 


L— Rvoroitinait ud Employ mant. 

1 . Agriculturally there is neither a shortage of labour, nor any superSuity. The 
Punjab colonies in their gradual development in the last 30 years have relieved 
the congestion in the thickly populated districts of the central Punjab, and the only 
mobility in agricultural labour is in this irregular trend to the colonies, and in the 
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swiMCHuU influx of hiurvestMS to the colonies either from adjoining (fry Pui^&h 
dicrtxicts or from arid Rajputana from whore is also derived a considerable voinme 
of migratory unskilled labour (including women) for buildup and (mnstmctioo wwk 
in the Province. This mobiUty, limitM as it is, is automatic. 

2. According to the census report of 1921, the total number of persons employed 
in 763 industrial establishments in the Punjab was 61,236, or about "25 per cent, 
of the total population of the province. It was then reported that 70 per cent, of 
the skilled latour and nearly 50 per cent, of the unskilled labour was recruited from 
the district of birth. According to the latest annual report on factories (1926), 
the total number of persons employed in all factories in the Punjab is SI, 613, of which 
43,296 are men, 7,534 women and 783 children (between 12 and 15 year* of age). 

Of the total number, 13,629, are employed in railway workshop, 4,743 in 
government factories such as military workshops, arsenals, etc., and 33,241 in all 
other factories. 

Of the total number, 21,763 are employed on seasonal work, of which 21,335 are 
in cotton ginning and pressing factories and 428 in rice factories. Women are 
inostly (-mployed in cotton ginning factories as unskilled workers, numbering 7,123 
out of a total of 7,534 employed in all factories. 

Of the total number of children, 93 are employed in textile mills, 246 in cotton 
ginning factories and 444 in other factoncs such as sports works, printing presses, 
match factories, cement factories and oil refineries. 

Workers in factories other than those employed in railway workshops, textile 
mills and a few other engineering works belong mostly to the agricultural class and 
they seek employment in lactones only with a view to fill in their time between 
harvests. The majority of skilled workers in railway and engineering works are 
imported from other provinces and having no interest in the land arc keen upon 
improving themselves. Bombay and the Umted Provinces supply certain numbers 
of factory managers, engineers and head mutris, many of whom arc Parsecs. A fair 
number of engineers and boiiermen are Sikhs. 

The labour m lactones is mostly unorganized, only the highly paid men holding 
positions of responsibility such as factory managers and engineers continue to 
remain in service for any length of time in the same factory It is rare to find a 
worker earning less than Rs. 15(' a month, who has been in the same factory for more 
than three or four years. 

3, The development and maintenance of the Punjab Canals affords employment 
to a targe body of workers. Table I contains a statement giving the gross area for 
each canal, or circle of superintendence. There ik little, if any, migratory labour on 
open canals ; local labour i.s obtained from ncigbbounng cultivators or village 
menials, who take up work on the canals where agricultural operations are slack 

As regards canals under construction, the chief engineers report that " the 
employment of ' local ' or ' imported ' labour depends on the conditions of the tract 
in which the canal is being constructed. In tracts thinly populated, practically all 
labour is ‘ imported but there have been cases recently of new canals being con- 
structed in tracts already poorly served by inundation canals in which 'local ' 
labour was easy to get, in th^. ' local ’ labour has been mainly employed. 

■' ‘ Imported ' labour comes from the north-west frontier province, Afghanistan, 
Bikaner State, and the dry districts of the Ihmjab where rainfall is sianty and 
conditions bordering on famine frequently prevail. Labour from the North-W-est 
Frontier Province and Afghanistan works only under contractors from its own 
tracts and always returns home for the hot weather; labour from Peshawar WiH 
sometimes remain throughout the hot weather, but only with great difficulty. 

" "rhe amount of ' imported ' labour obtainable from the dry districts of the Punjab 
and Bikaner State depends almost entirely on the monsoon ; if rainfall is good very 
little labour is obtainable in the following winter and then only at high wages. 

" Smtistics of labour employed on Open Canals are not maintained ; atatiatics 
maintained on i^nals under construction show that : (a) in one circle the average 
number of men einployed daily from lit January, 1825> to 3lat October, 19K. 
was 6.644. the maximum number was 12,414 in February, 19^, and the minimum 
3,431 in October, 19^ ; (5) at a headworks, now nearing comjrietion, the average 
number employed daily from beginning of November, 1M6, to end of June, 19^. 
was 2,172 men, the maxiroura number being 5,448 in February, 19iw, and the 
minimum 945 in August, 1927." 

4. In the ifkduMrial field such migration of labour aa there is tends towards 
te) tte canal caSotiies, (6) such biMtneas and industrial centrea as Lahore, Amritsar, 
laidhiaa^ Sialkot. The Director of Indnstries notes, " It was noted by tiw district 
oewns officer of Amritsar in 1921 that of 5,000 latiouren at Amritsar in the busy 
waeon not more than 600 were permanent laboumcs. Ifoet of these laboumn 
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dtMrti from the agricultuml tlsM. They frequently return to th^r village* at 
■OMint harvesting time or for ceremonial purposes. The labour employed in 
fiiotones cannot be dncribed as an industrial proletariat whose only source of live- 
lihood is work in factories. On account of the development of a^coltore in recent 
years tihe movement Of labour towards the canal areas in L.yatlpur, Montgomery 
and Multan has considerably increased. It may, however, be noted that most of 
the labour em^oyed in cotton ginning factories in these areas is seasonal. It should 
also be stattd in this connection that so far as the unskilled labour is concerned 
it is so plentiful that on no occasion has any difficulty been experienced in obtaining 
it." Smiled labourers, i.e., technical workers, foremen, mistnes, have in the past 
been imported from the United Proviaces, and from Bombay and Calcutta, but the 
growth of technical institutions in the Punjab in recent years is supplying the want 
in the way of qualified engineers, surveyors, draftsmen, mechanics and fitters. In 
areas where factories have been established a tendency is reported on the part of 
labour available in surrounding villages to take up factory work in preference to 
work on the field on account of its being more remnnerative. but the volume of 
such work is small indeed, and the Punjabi, possibly from lack of sufficient oppor- 
tunity, has still to take kindly to factory work. 


5. As regards the method of recruitment, there is both direct recruitment, i.e., 
the applicant applies for Employment usually in the evening for work on the next 
day, or the factory owner sends out agents to secure the labour be needs. The cotton 
ginning and baling factories usually employ a labour contractor who makes a daily- 
payment to the labour he h 2 LS recruited. In other industrial establishments labour 
IS, as a rule, recruited directly. In the North-Western Railway workshops recruit- 
ment is now (iouc through a labour bureau. On canal and construction works con- 
tractors have to look for their labour from the neighbourhood, and imported Labour 
usually will not make a move till advances of money arc given. In the Forest 
Department (felling and other work) labour is often nominally recruited by petty 
conttaclots. but actually cash advances against promises to work are made by the 
Forest Department on behalf of the contractors. Employment agencies and 
exchanges could perhaps be usefully employed with regard to the recruitment of 
skilled labour, but as regards unskilled labour, the present methods of recruitment 
work satisfactorily enough, and have the merit of being cheap, 

6, Unemptoyment . — The Punjab Government in 1927 appointed a committee, 
whose terms o/ reference were ; — " To investigate and report — (i) The extent of the 
existence of unemployment among (a) educated, and (6) the uneducated classes of 
the community in the Punjab ; (ii) the causes of unemployment ; and (iii) the 
possible remedies for unempIoiTnent." 

The committee’s report was published in pamphlet form in 1928. The committee 
came to the conclusion that there is no esudence of any serious and widespread 
unemployment among the uneducated classes, and such unemployment as did exist 
was voluntary rather than forced. The Director of Industries points out that in 
western countries where occupations are properly classified and where workers 
belong to sub-groups of a specialized trade, it is easy to determine the extent of 
unemployment, but in the Punjab where an ordinary mistry may take a job wherever 
he may get one without reference with any specialization on his ^rt, it is by no 
means easy to appraise the quality and extent of unemploiment. There is no such 
unemployment in the Punjab amongst skilled workers. 

As regards the so-called unemployment among workers in cotton ginning factories, 
the committee were of the view that " as the cotton ginning season only lasts for 
four or five months it would appear to be more correct to say that the cotton ginning 
season ia the ofi-season for their other employment. " In fact, such labourers as 
are not in any way connected with agriculture (and this proportion is very small) 
easily find other employment on the termination of the ginning season, in the building 
trade, with local grain dealers or as private servants. 

There is then little, if any, unemployment in the Punjab as far as labour is con- 
cerned. The reason is that there have been no great material developments carried 
out under any industrial system of private enterprise, bank credit and the specialiaa- 
tion of labemr, and consequently there is as yet no price to pay for these developmeats 
in the way of unemployment. Normal periodical unemployment due to cyclical 
fluctuations of trade is negUgibie, but here and there may occasionaliy be found 
an instance of unemptoyment inddental to industrial change and mwtii, as for 
example, at the Khewra Salt Mine, where the introduction « up-to-^te pfamt haa 
decreased the demand Ua manual bibour in an inunobiie piofesnonal piq^ulatioa. 

As the report of the committee on unemployment shows, the local ^venummt 
is greatly exercised about possible methods of alleviatli^ and lemedymg distress 
BaSmg the educated youth of the cmtntry, but so far as industry is mmeroned, the 
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Puajab is not an industrialized province, and consequently tlie effects of maladjust' 
in Industry are on the whole negligible, and, therefore, no unemptoynent 
insurance scheme is needed for individuals condemned in virtue of their specialized 
trades to involuntary unemployment. The unskilled labour is mainly casual, and 
neither asks for nor needs decasualization. As regards the applications of inter- 
natUmal conventions, the need thereof may be gauged from the following ambiguous 
approval of the Director of Industries ; — " It appears that the Articles contained in 
the Internationa! l>raft Conventions are indeed teneficial to the case of the working 
(dasses and may, therefore, be applied to the Punjab witli certain modifications to 
suit the local conditions.'’ 

7. The Director of Industries' opinion is that for skilled labour the average 
duration of employment varies from four months to four yearn, and that of unskiUed 
labour from two to three months. The InsiH-ctor of Factories would put the period 
of casual cmplojtnent in factories from four to seven months, depending on the 
season ; the remaining portions of the year are spent in working on the land. In 
the forest department, seven months is tlie average duration of employment in the 
case of extraction of timber from the hills and resin tapping. Mr. Charles, Superin- 
tendent, Central Workshops, Public Works Department, Amritsar, which employ 
400 to 500 men, has supplied the following note on uneinploymeni and labour turnover 
in his workshops : — 

“ Skiiled Mm .- — That tliere must be a certain amount of unemployment among 
skilled men is indicated by the case with which I can secure fresh men, but among 
skilled mechanics, etc., 1 do not think the matter is serious 1 receive about six to 
eight applications for work in a month for skilled men. 

■' Apart from tetujxirary labour to meet specially urgent work, only about four 
or five of my regular men leave me of their own accord in a year. Many of these 
are young men who. having been taught their trade and gained some experience at 
these works, are looking out for advancement. 

" It is naturally my object to keep the labour turnover as small as possible and 
I have several men who have worked in these workshops for 1 5 years or more These 
are mostly skilled men. 

Unskilled Men, Coolies, Mentals, etc . — In tins case the matter is entirely 
different ; there appears to be a lot of unemployment and the labour turnover is 
high. Many of them leave of thcii own accord, but there are plenty to fill their 
places. Half of those leaving go in order to try and get better ixiy The remainder 
for no particular reason, for family reasons or merely for a change 

“ Out of 97 coolies employed, 6 have been at these workshops over 10 yeans and 
35 over 2 years. During the year 1928, 39 coolies left and others were engaged to 
fill their places. Approximately onc-third of the coolies leave every yt-ar." 


n. — staff Organiaation. 

1. In large scale works, c.g., the Attock Oil Co,, Punjab l-hilp and Paper Mills, 
the Portland Cement Works, the managing staff is recruited from abroad. The 
subordinate supervising staff is drawn from the province Jtsrll, but recruitment 
froni among the operatives is rare. Tliere is a wide gulf between skilled and unskilled 
labour. Workmen are usually illiterate, and an unskilled worker has no opportunity 
of qualifying himself as a skilled worker. There arc no facilities for workmen cor- 
responding to technical evening classes in England. Lack of ctlucalioii is likely 
to stand in the way of any forwarding of the purpose underlying works committees 
and the like. 

2. The notable personage in India is the contractor. If a job has to be done, or 
things or men are to be got, you employ a contractor. No task is trivial and possibly 
no task is too bi^ for an Indian " thekedar," who niay be described as being a public 
utility undertaking, operating nearly always wrth profit to himself. Works com- 
mittees. works councils, and the like all ctalcsce here in the contractor, and his 
universal function of a supplier of labour. In Government construction works 
■■ mistris " or men of little education, and mates — themselves of no education — super- 
vise work done by labour supplied by contractors. The pivot is the contractor. For 
example, though piece-work records are kept in the Forest Department by the 
subordinates oi the department, wages are paid by contractors or their agents, and 
all felling, logging, sawing, carrying and floating of timber is given on contract. 

3. The Inspector of Factories has sup]died the following note ■ 

" Wages are sometimes withheld for two or three months, and then the employer 
takes an opportunity to get rid of the worker." 


4. Technical institutions in the province arc proving increasingly useful in sup- 
plying suboedinate supervising staff totb in public concerns and in private enterprises. 
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As far a« Covernm«nt is conceroed, a lively road policy is being pnisued, but it 
is not an integral part of any deliberate housing scheme. Ko enquiry has been 
conducted into the bousing conditions of labour in towns and municipalities or into 
facilities provided by em^oyers for their operatives. Big towns like labore and 
Amritsar are badly congested. In Lahore an improvement trust has been established 
which works in conjunction with the municipality, but there is no labour tenement 
or particular area in Punjab cities. Housing finds no part in public utility under- 
takings. and there is practically no expenditure on housing out of rates. 

2. In its own factories and undertakings. Government provides housing accom- 
modation for both the supervising and sufawdinate stafi. No rent is charged for 
occupation of quarters by menials, but in the case of subordinate and clerical staff 
a deduction of 10 per cent, by way of rent is usually made from salaries. For un- 
skilled labour a quarter 10ft. by 10 ft. with a verandah is the prevailing type. 

3. In privately-owned factories of any size, quarters are provided for the permanent 
stafi, and some of the bigger mills house a proportion of the entire s.sfi within the 
factory at a nominal rent. In cotton ginning mills no accommodation is provided — 
workers return to their homes at night and this is the common rule. In canal colony 
areas, where villages and small towns arc planned by the Colonization Officer in 
consultation with the Director of Public Health, space is allotted round the walls of 
a factory for workers who can build their own quarters or huts for themselves. 
Workers are only too glad to get any accommodation prox'ided by the employer, but 
the need to provide accommodation is rare 

4. There is nof in the Punjab any differentiation between the housing conditions 
of industrial workers and their neighbours in the same social grade. There are no 
industrial slums as such, or any peculiar urban inffammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers, and the housing of labour is not to be 
differentiated from that of the ordinary poor citizen. The North-Western Railway- 
has set up its own colony at Moghalpura, but it does not cater particularly for the 
labour employed in the workshops. 


IV.-BfNUth. 

I. As regards the organization of the Department of Public Health, reference 
may be made to paragraphs 217-231 of the Punjab Government memorandum, 
prepared for the use of the Indian Statutory Commission. \'oIun!e I. Part I, Descrip- 
tive Matter. 


2. Labour, as regards health, groups itself under the following classes- — mill and 
factory labour, industrial and artisan labour, certain classes of railway and public 
works labour, migrant labour, and labour under restriction in jails and criminal 
tribes settlements. 


In the Punjab there is no Ministry of Labour with a health side. The Public 
Health Department works under the Ministry of Loral Self-Government, while labour 
interests are looked after in a number of other portfolios, e g. : — 


Labour generally 
Criminal tribes , . 



H. M. R portfolio 

Convict labour . . 



.. H. M.F 

Factories 



. . H M. E 

Industries 

P. \V. D labour . . 



^ h.'m. a. 


while railway’s are the concern of the Gov 


ernment of India. None of these depart- 


roetits liave public health advisers of their own. The needs of labour are therefore 
not envisaged at first-hand with emphasis on its needs for public health and sanitation. 
The sanitation of the quarter of towns, >n which industrial and artisan labour mainly 
live, is of course the direct concern of the Mmistry of lax-al Self-Government, which 
also controls the Health Department, but here, too, there may be room for greater 
control of local bodies with a view to secure better housing and better health amenities 
for the pixir. 

3. Aa regards vital statistics in relation to labour, the Director of Ihiblic Health 
has supplieJ the following note ; — 


Fshif Statistics. 

1. Gtnerai population . — The birth rate and death rate of the Lhinjab during the 
past sixty vests is shown in the attached chart (Table II)*. It will be seen that the 
death rate n extremely high. The mean death rate during the past five years was 33 
par mille, or about 3 times the death rate of England and Walw. The most stiikiiig 


* Not printed. 
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feature, however, is the extreme variability of the death rate, which is attributable 
to the peculiar liability of this {woviace to be the scene of virulent epidendca, and it 
is due to this circumstance that the death rate of the Punjab usually exceeds that Of 
any other province of India and, indeed, of most other countries in the world. 

2. The infsntile mortclity rate is likewise extremely high — approximately 200 
per 1,000 births (as compared with 70 in England and Wales) — and as this rate is 
not greatly aileched by epidemics (except malaria), it indicates the exmtence, apart 
from epklWics, of a low ^de of health. 'A favourable and hopeful feature is the 
high birth rate— 40 per mille as compared with about 20 per mille in England and 
Wales. That the province should exhibit a remarkably high birth rate, in spite of 
being constantly decimated by epidemics, indicates not only the high fertility, but 
also the great recuperative power, of its inhabitants. Given good health, the popula- 
tion should at least have doubled itself during the past 40 years, but as a matter of 
fact, instead of increasing by 100 per cent., it hac only increased by some 3*7 milUona 
or Icts tluin 20 per cent, during this period or a mean annual increase of about 100,000 
as compared with 262,000 in England and W'ales during the same period. Another 
striking feature of the vital statistics is the disparity between the sexes ; the number 
of males exceeds the number of females by over 2’ millions in a total population of 
20-5 miUions. This feature is mainly attributable to the fact that the female death 
rate under almost every head of mortality is invariably higher than the male death 
rate, whilst the contrary is the case in England and Wales, where the female death 
rate, after the first year of life, is lower than the male death rate at all age periods. 

3. Of special interest from the point of view of labour is the fact that the urban 
death rate is relatively and absolutely high as compared with the rural death rate, 
which is indicative of the fact that the artificial conditions associated with an urban 
environment are peculiarly prejudicial to health. 

The death rate under all heads of mortality, except malaria, which is essentially 
a disease of rural areas and the outskirts of towms. is appreciably higher in towns than 
in rural areas. The most striking feature is the high respiratory disease death rate 
of towns, which in 1528 was S -79 per mille as compared with 2-18 per mille in rural 
areas. This feature is in large part due to the great prevalence of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in towns which is the outcome of neglect of s-anitation, intense congestion, and 
had housing, to which must be added such disgcnic habits and customs as child 
marriage and the purdah 

The death rate from dysentery and dlarrhoen in towns is also about three times 
higher than it is in rural areas, and thi« tact is attributable to the gravely insanitary 
conditions prevailing in urban areas. 

4. Labour. — It is unfortunately impossible to quote any statistics bearing specially 
Upon the health conditions of the labouring classes, and it is only possible to state in 
this regard that as for the moet part the death rate increases pari passu with a decline 
of social status and as labour is almost solely drawn from the poorer classes the re- 
marks made and the conclusions drawn in respect of the general pcpulation apph' 
with special force to the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 

5. Summary. — This brief review of the vital statistics permits of the following 
conclusions : — 

The Punjab is inhabited by a v^cwous and prolific people, where "natural 
increase "is held in check by the high mortality occasioned by disease and pestilence 
The low grade of health is indicated by the high death rale, apart from epidemics, 
the high infantile mortality rate and the high female death rate, all of which are 
characteristic of a society in an early phase of social, economic, and cultural develop- 
ment. The relatively high insalubrity of towns, where, owing to congestion of the 

X lation, the need of sanitary safeguards is infinitely greater than in villages, is a 
ition of the low standard of municipal and domestic hygiene. 

4. In discumions with the Director of Public Health the following weak points 
have been bronght to notice by him : — 

(«) While general health problems of the people as a whole as has been shown in 
the account m the organizatron of the department are dealt with by the Department 
of Public Health, the special proUenu of the health of labour are not specially or 
directly dealt with. This is mainly because labour questions, as bat bees tbowji 
above, are the direct concern of departments, who do not possess public heiltb 
experts, and are dealt witii, in the nmt instance, from an angle of view in which 
he^th is not necessarily a primary or prominent consideration. 

(6) In his opinion the Public Health Department should advise (and their 
advice shouM be fcdlowed) in connection with large concentrations of labour 
emj^yed by the Pntdk Wtwlu Department or railway on works. Thongh 
aft^ bis advice adequate provisioa for the bsalth of labour has now bora 
made in tme instance, i.e., in the Hydro-Electric Scheme, siiaitar provisioa 
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advioe shoiild be tnade in the case oi aU works. The difficulty oi the 
proiMem is enhanced because much of the work is carried out by contractors and the 
mboar works and is paid in the main not directly by Government departments but 
by the eoatractoo. 

(e) As regards factories, we may state his view that, in addition to the appoint- 
ment of the Erector of Public He^th and the Assistant Directors of l*nblic Health 
aa additional Inspectors of factories, district medical officers of health should also 
be appointed. 

(4) The Director of Public Health should be concatenated with the Colonization 
Officer who founds new towns, and with the newly sanctioned town planning 
engineer to secure planning and building regulations on hygienic lines. 

(«) The Director of Public Health should be more closely and continuously con- 
nected with planning and management of criminal tribes settlements. 

(/} As regards municipal committees, notified area committees and small town 
committees, although many towns have now inaugurated a policy of >>etter drainage 
and water supply and some have effective health officers and staff, many are still 
careless as regards sanitary .and health measures generally, and pay much less atten- 
tion to them than is required, particularly in the poorer quarter of the towns, where 
the industrial and artisan population mainly dwell. The question of giving a more 
effective voice to the expert opinion of the Director of Public Health and his officers 
in such matters is largely mixed up with the general control of the Ministry of Local 
Self-Government over municipalities and local bodies. 

5. As regards medical facilities, reference is invited to the extracts previously 

quoted from the Punjab Government memorandum prepared for the Statutory 
f^mmission (paragraphs 202-203}. The State provides necessary medical aid free 
of cost and wotkers are entitled to receive free medical attendance, free medicines, 
and free l^dng-in accommodation in hospitals and dispensaiies maintained by 
Gov'ernmeut and local bodies There arc in the Punjab 964 hospitals and dispen- 
saries of all classes. Medical facilities are provided in some of the larger 

factories and undertakings, for example, in the Dlianwal Mills and Punjab Portland 
Cement Works, Wah, and a few factories have an arrangement under which a doctor 
ravs a weekly visit Mention should also be made of a private hospital — Sir Ganga 
Ram's hospital at l,Ahore — which gives free medical aid to all comers. 

6. A great need in ilie province is the provision of medical aid for women by 
doctors of their own sex Provision has been made in the scheme for expansion of 
medical relief for (a) the building of a hospital for women at tlic headquarters of each 
district : and (&) the addition of a female section to hospitals at the headquarters of 
selected talisils. Women are trained at present at the Punjab Medical School, 
Ludhiana, and arc now admitted to the King Edward Medical College, Lahore 

The untrained indigenous " dai " continues to ply her trade, and she is largely 
responsible lor the high infant mortaiitv'- There are, however, now many centres 
in which modern training is being given to dais 

7. As regards official supervision, a properly qualified medical officer is in medical 
charge of every jail w'here convict labour is employed. With reference to factories, 
the Indian Factories Act provides for the appointment of certifying surgeons in all 
factories, but the functions they discharge are limited to certifyiiig t^ age and 
phy'sical fitness of persons seeking employment and do not extend to providing 
m^ical aid for factory employees. 

8. To quote from i>aragraph 3 of tiie review of the latest annual report on Punjab 
factories ; — 

" The supply of water both for drinking puriioses and for meeting the ordmaiy 
requirements of iactories was adequate throughout the year. Lighting arrange- 
ments were on the whole satisfactory : almost all the perennial factories were fitted 
with electricity', while the newly erected factories provided ample light. The condi- 
tions in lactones situated in congested city areas, however, aie not quite satisfactory. 
Sanitary conditions were ^nerally satisfactory. \'entUation in all the newly 
etected factories, particularly in perennial, showed a distinct improvement, and 
the Governor in Council is glad to note that the Dankteshwar Cotton Sminaing and 
Weaving Mills, Amritsar, has given a good lead in this direction. The Government 
Demonstration Weaving Pacti^ at Shi^dara should serve as a model of the standard 
in this respect. Vcmtilation in cotton ginning factories is a difficult matter, but it is 
satisfactory to read that the paUiative of having doors and windows open is generidty 
observed, h^ew rules with r^ard to the control of artificial humidification m cotttm 
tminning and weaving mills have since the close of the year been introduced, and 
it is bdiwd that they will ensure cornpamtively comfortalde conditioas fm the 
workew." 
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Ttoae special rules for the control of temperature and humidity liave been 
reOMitiy framed by the Punjab Government under Section 37 (2), Clause (e) of the 
Indian Factories Act for the control of temperature and humidity ^ cotton factories. 
There are three cotton spinning and weavmg mills in which artificial humidity is at 
present being used affectiug 750 operatives, 

^ regards the control of the construction of new factories, the Government of 
India was of opinion in 1926 that it is desirable that local governments should be 
vested with the power of controlling the construction of new factories. At the same 
time the Centeal Government held the view that the most that the Government of 
India could do would be to aslc the Central Legislature to pass a measure giving 
powers to local Governments to adopt such methods for the control of factory 
construction as they considered suitable. Provincial Governments were accordingly 
asked to submit legislative proposals if they desired to proceed further in the matter. 
The Central Government has not as yet passed any enabling measure, nor has any 
province so far as it is known framed any rules except the United Provinces, which 
has framed some model bye-laws for the guidance of municipal and district boards 
for the purpose of regulating the construction and alteration of factory buildings in 
the province. 

9. No industrial diseases have been reported in any of the factories in the Punjab, 
There is irritation, malaise, worry and monotony, and all the disadvantages of a 
larger labour turnover, and there is no due allotment of time between work and 
leisure. 

10. The Draft Conventions and Recommendations concerning sickness insurance 
adopted by the Tenth Intel-national l.abour Conference, 1927. were placed before the 
Indian Legislature and the following resolution was adopted by the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly on the 20th and 27th March, Itfcs, respectively ; — 

'■ That this Council Assembly having considered the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the Tenth Ijibour Conference recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council tliat he should not ratify the Draft Conventions, nor 
accept the recommendations ” 

The Government of India, however, were of tlio opinion that the possibility of 
introducing some provision for sickness insurance required further examination, and 
requested that the question may be investigated by the local governments by a 
small and informal coramittec, including a few representatives of employers and 
employees. 

Accordingly an informal provincial committee consisting of seven members, with 
the Director of Industries, Fhinjab, as chairman, met on the 12th Kcbniary and 2nd 
March, 1929, to discuss the points mentioned in Government of India's letter No, 
L. 1518. dated the 20th September, 1928, which formed the agenda of the meeting,* 


1 1 . The Punjab Government in submitting this report to the Government of India 
noted that inasmuch as the province is not the home of any such large scale industries 
the question of the introduction of sickness insurance is not of much practical 
importance for the present, and from a provincial jioint of view there is no need for 
any legislation, but should the Goiemment of India decide to take up central legisla- 
tion the local government will make no opposition, provided the le^lation is made 
elastic enough to leave the pro\-incc sufficient powers to adopt any such legislation to 
Suit local conditions. The Punjab Government, while commending for consideration 
the recommendation of the committee that any scheme should be applicable to any 
permanently employed workers (which term should include within its scope the 
classes specified by the committee), suggested that a beginning should be made 
only with workers coming under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. the Factories' 
Act. and the Indian Trades Union Act. Further, Govemnicnt desired to dissociate 
itself from any acceptance of the suggestions in the committee's report defining the 
measures of State assistance which should be afforded, though liability for the cost 
of administration was accepted. 

V. — ^WeUan (other than Health and Booaing). 

Such welfare work as tliere is in the province is }>atemalist. In the way of what 
is termed " Rural Uplift " on the part of the State, the district of Gurgaon, with 
which the name of Mr. F. L, Brayne will long be associated, has done pioneer work, 
but in towns and urban areas welfare work is confined to the ministrations of State 
departments such as Public Health (including health schools, health visitots, and 
municipal welfare centres), medical and education. Employers, speaking generally, 
arc not interested in or alive to the need for welfare work, and the idea of a works 


* 'The report of this committee is rdI printed here, but is given in full in 
Appendix V to the memorandum of the Government of India. 
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et^uai^tee lias yet to form. The number of Urge establishments in the province is 
smatti ami the teaching of mutual responsibility has only occasional scope. Punjab 
labour is hungely unorganised, partly migratory, illiterate and apt to return to the 
land. Employers have little money and no concern for benevolent activities, and 
too often are criminally indiSerent to statutory rules. The vagaries of weather and 
markets occupy their attention. Recent enactments such as the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, Trades Union Act, Trades Disputes Act, and the protection 
afforded by these measures may herald the beginnings of some community spirit 
both among workers mter se and in the relations of employer and employee. 

2. Some welfare work is attempted in a few important mills. At the New 
Egarton Woollen Mills, Dlianwal, playgrounds are provided by the mill authorities 
for the use of their operatives and are kept in gfx>d condition. An uplift club is also 
provided for the subordinate staff and a well run social club for the 8Ui>crvising staff. 

.\ hospital and a school both for boys and girls have also been startt^ by this mill. 
The mill also runs a co-operative 3<x:iety for the benefit of the workers. In addition 
to this, two other factories, vim., the Punjab Portland Cement Works it Wah and the 
Bankteshwar Cotton Mills at Amritzar, have also evinced some interest in this 
direction in providing recreation grounds and clubs for the benefit of their employees. 
So far as the provision of educational facilities is concerned, Dhariwal Mills alone 
jirovide facilities for their workers. The Amritsar Carpet Manufacturers ha\’e been 
recently urged to prov ide half-time facilities for education of the children employed 
ill the fat'.tories. They agreed, in theor>', to the desirability but have afterwards 
professed inability to translate the suggestion into practice. 

3. fn the way of co-ojieration. factories are backward. At Dlianwal there is a 
tiuurishing co-operative society among the employees oi the N?w Hgerton Woollen 
Mills. This society does both supply and loan work, and is very keen on the 
improvement of its employees' conditions There is also a large supply society at 
.Moghalpura, whose members are employees c»f the railway worlcshotis. The criminal 
tri^ts also have supply societies in their settlements and plantations 

4. The annual re|Kirt of the Co-operati\'e Department is also interesting in this 
connection. In 1928, the total number ol non-agricultural societies m the l\injab 
was 2,616, with a membership of 88,613 and a working capital of over R.s. one crore. 
These societies include (a) ctedit, (/>) purchase and sale, (c) production and labour. 
(d) production and sale and (e) thrift societies. Most of the creilit societies consist 
mainly of Christians or inemaLs. The menials’ .societies, particularly those of 
Chamajs, arc said to have w'Oiked very satisfactorily. Among I’roduction and 
l.aboiir Societies there are two presses in Lahore one of which is said to be doing 
well and the other liadly. The number of Industrial Societies i.s 289. with a member- 
ship ol ,S,3I3 and woiking capital of Rs 6 laklis. Industrial societies include all 
kinds of artisans like weavers, woo<l workers, shoemakers and goklsmiths. etc. 
Special mention may be made here of .a few societies which are known as Better 
laving Societies. Their number is 231 with a membership of 8,665. The object 
behind the formation ol these societies is to discourage c.xiienditure on ceremonies 
aiul jewellery, etc. The lemarkable success that has attended the co-operative 
movement in rural areas, though due uiidoubteiliy to the heavy rural indebtedness 
whicti distinguishes the Punjab, would seem to indicate that its further infiltration, 
into industrial spheres may in course of time stimulate team work on the port ofj 
workers themselves to speculate on questions affecting safety at work, improvements! 
in environment, better cleanliness and air and recreation and the like. 

VI. — ^EdneaUan. 

For a general description of the growth of facilities for general education reference 
is invited to Chapter \'l of the Memorandum prepared fur the Indian Statutory 
CommuMion, Volume I, P.irt I, descriptive matter The marked progress of recent 
years is bound to be a potent factor in raising the standard of living. 

2. Industrial areas being mainly in municip.-iltUes or small towns, children not 
in employment come under the control of the system of compulsory education 
covering the primary classes, but such compulsory education stojis at the fonrth 
primary class. «.e.. many years before the age of fifteen. No special arrangements 
exist for the education of children employ^ in factories. Indeed, such chOdren 
are few, except in the carpet factories at Amritsar. A suggestion has been recently 
- nude to the carpet manufacturers that with the double object of restricting thie 
hours of the children's labour and giving them the elements of edneatioa, half-time 
classes should be started either in the factory premises or by arrangements in neigh- 
bonring munidpal schools. But the factoiy owners shelter themselves nnder the 
oppositioa of tlM master weavers to any su<^ restriction of hours, and the children 
continue thntr Mind alley occupation. 
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. lor tite odacatioa at sdolt* Imve been increasi^l/ ptwHhA bt 

mmX- There are now over 2.000 schools for adults muntained by local 

bo^es wiiBi help of grants-in*aid ftvm Government, wHh *n enrobnent of over S,000 
pupils. These schools, it has to be noted, ere not confined to urban or Indosttial 
areas t they ere nuunfy in the villages, and the establishinent of village vernacular 
lifaraiaea in nearly 2,000 village schools is a benefit whicli only the rural classes enjoy, 
Some S$ small towns in the Punjab have attempts at libraries, but these libraries 
are in English and they suSer from lack of suitable accommodation and adequate 
funds. It IS also only in the country that odd examples can be found of private 
emi^yeis maintaining schools for the benefit of their employees, e.g.. Major Vanrenan 
on his estate at Renala Khurd (Montgomery District) for tire children of his tmiants, 
and Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das at Kot Mela Ram (Multan), for the same object. 
An organization like the Workers' Education Association, or any Institute of Adult 
Education for getting together a sufficiency of industrial workers lor evening 
tutorial classes is yet to be born, and ther° are no indications that a Sir Ernest 
Cassel Will appear in the Punjab. 

4. On the other hand, industrial and vocational training under direct State 
guidance is making good headway. In 1912, an engineering school was established 
at Rasul to tram sub-overseers for both branches of the Public Works Department 
In 1923, the Maclagan College of Engineering was openeil with the object of providing 
efficient and practical training for j'oung men in mechanical and electric^ 
cngineenng 

5. There are now over a score of industrial schools in the IVox’incc. and all the 
schools have recently been provincialized These schools, with the exception of the 
Government Technical School in Lahore, are middle schools with nearly half the 
pupils coming from the artisan class. The main crafts taught are carpentry, metal 
work, weaving, lacquer turning, and copper smithy. A full-time inspwtor of 
Industrial schools was appointed in 1928. and in the current year a scheme of studies 
has been prepared for tj^pe I schools (middle), tj-pc II (high), and it is hoped in counu' 
of time to establish type III schools which will include in their curriculum, mechanical 
and electrical training and practice The Government Technical School, Lahore, 
has an attendance of nearly 800 pupils, 86 per cent being sons of artisans, and the 
progress of the school can be indicated by recent appointments to the staS, such as 
an electroplater, padder, polisher, smith and pattern maker. For technical institutes 
of various descriptions, reference may be made to the list in paragraph 192 of the 
Punjab Government memorandum for the Indian Statutoiy Commission and the 
reports of the Department of Industries. Punjab 

VIL— Safety. 

As regards existing regulations, incidence of accidents m factories, causes, 
accident prevention, first-aid, medical relief and enforcement of regulations, see 
Memorandum of Inspector of Factories. 


The complaint is general that courts take no notice of repetition of offences 
and inflict only smalt fines. A great deal of the Inspector’s time is taken up in 
attending court often with little result. 

The Punjab Government m 1928 issued directions that factory cases in tour 
of the important industrial districts in the Punjab should be tried by a magistrate 
■ - specially nommated for tliat purpose, and that the Local Oovemment is alive to the 
for more ngour m enforcing regulations will be apparent from the followmg 
two paragraphs from the last year's review (1929) on the working of the Indian 
Factories Act ; — 

" The number of accidents rose from 707 in 1927 to 1,019 m 1929 and an incnmiie 
of 2S0' occurring in the railway workshops, In privately-owned factories the number 
remained the same. As will appear from the comparative statement below, there 
was an increase under all heads . — 


Year. 

Fatal 

i 

SenouK. 

Minor. 

1 

! 

Average per 
100 openrives 
emptoyed. 

1927 

1 

1 

U 

1 i 

677 

1 

i-4 

1928 ' 

j 

29 

36 1 

1 

i 

1 9M 1 

1-93 
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*' Ute tailway workshops showed an increase of 4 fatal accidents as compared 
wHh last yeas, while the sudden collapse of the Vemmal-Mula Mai Giniung Factory, 
Axoritsar, accounts for 5 deaths and 7 injnries. The building of this factory was 
very old and the main girder collapsed as a result of the wall opening out at ohe end, 
probably due to weakness effected by rains and vibration. When the factory 
sterted working after havio)^ refined idle for 2} years, the roof collapsed in a few 
honrs. Government is considering what steps should be taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of such accidents. Eight fatal accidents occurred to workers in the main shaft 
alley of cotton ginning factories. Serious accidents in the railway workshops 
increased from 5 to 18, of which 8 were injnries to eyes. There were also 151 minor 
injuries to eyes in the workshops. The use. of eye protectors is being encouraged 
as a safeguard against such injuries. 

" The number of prosecutions rose from 91 to 130, of which 108 resulted in 
conviction. This result is satisfactory, and no apology from the factory inspector 
is required. There were as many as 28 cases of overworking labour and children 
and 17 cases of illegal employment of women and children brought to conrt. Less 
satisfactory is the attitude of the magistracy in penalizing infringements of factory 
law, particularly in the matter of overworking employees and the illegal employ- 
ment of women and children. The Governor in Council has recently observM 
with regret a statement from the Sheikbupura District in which fines of Rs. 15 or 
Rs. 10 were imposed for such offences where men were concerned, while for ofiences 
against women and children the offenders were ‘ warned ’ It must be remembered 
that the operatives are seldom in a position, owing to poverty and migratory ctm- 
ditions. to move the civil law and secure damages for infringement of essential 
conditions of labour, and that the onus rests on the State to ersure that the employer 
in his relations to labour docs not stray beyond the limits which the statutory 
law imposes on bis treatment of labour." 

2. The coal mines in the Punjab are not important. The supervising agency 
is that of the Chief Inspector and his Assistants. As regards the P^vincial 
Government, the Director of Industries (except in the matter of checking conces- 
sionaries' accounts) and the Factory Inspector have no concern with the mines, 
and the District Magistrate, who by virtue of his office has most of the' powers of 
an Inspector, is usually too busy with other duties to exercise any effective control. 

3. As regards the effect upon safety of hours, health, light and working con- 
ditions generally it can only be broadly .stated that fatigue i.s undoubtedly rcsponrible 
for many accidents. The very notion of indnstna) psychology’ is unknown in either 
seasonal or regular factories, and while the Inspector must see to accident 
prevention, illumination, ventilation and the like, he is neither competent nor 
required to advise on problems like monotony, irritation, rest pauses and other 
concerns of an Industrial Fatigue Board. 


▼nL — WoAnuB’t Oasvunaattan. 

An increasing use is being mode of the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, as will be seen from the following table, which gives the number of cases accruing 
in factories which came within the purview of the Act : — 


Year. 

1 

Accidents. 

Number in 
which com- 
pensation 
was 

awarded. 

Percentage 

1924 

46 

8 

17 

1925 j 

458 

392 

86 

1926 

523 

461 

88 

1927 

;I76 

340 

90 

1928 

953 

887 

1 

88 


The provisions of the Act are now fairly well knowti. but illiterate workmen are 
still impnrfectly posted in the procedure of making claims, and trade muons, speaking 
gUMriuly. do nothing to help them. 


(ISM) 


B 
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2. 'Ilia ioUowing paragraj^ from the review of the latest report (1929) on 
tlk6 Wo^dog of t]^ Workmen’s Compensation Act may perhaps be appropriideiy 
inchidftd 

" There has been a considerable increase in the number of accidents reported to 
have occurred in factories to which the Workmen's Compensation Act is applicable, 
and a much higher percentage of cases coming within the purview of the Act. The 
disparity in the years 1^7 and 1928 is worth tabulating : — 



Number 

of 

accidents 

reported. 

Within 
purview 
of the 
Act. 


Disablement. 

ftr- 
centage 
of 2 
on 1. 

Cases 

in 


Year. 

Fatal. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Tempo- j 
rary. 

i 

which 

compen- 

sation 

was 

paid. 

Per- 

centage. 

1927 

707 

376 

16 

14 

346 

53 

340 

88 

1928 

1,019 

950 

29 

36 

888 

94 

376 

90 


" The increase in the number of accidents as reported is more a matter for regret 
than the increase in the number of cases brought within the Act is a source of satis* 
facticm. Reporting has improved, and the figures afford ample testimony to an 
increasing familiarity on the part of operatives with the provisions of the Act, and 
credit seems due to the Factory Inspector and his staff for giving publicity to the 
method of presenting claims. Government, however, views with some alarm the 
increase in the numt^ of accidents on the reasons for which the report is silent. 

" Concurrent with the increase in the number of cases, there has been an unex* 
plained decline in the amount of compensation awarded in the major cases. Sums 
paid for temporary disablements will always vary, but there has been a striking 
decline in 1£^8 in the average amounts paid for fatal accidents and permanent 
disablements, i.t . : — 




1926. 

1927. 

1928. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Fatal accidents . . 


1,320 

1.298 

579 

Permanent disablements 

. . 

722 

787 

398 


“ It may be that accidents have been more rife amc^ the lower paid employees 
or it may be that insufficient amounts have been deposit^ by employers, or it may 
be that workmen have accepted whatever amount was offered rather than have re- 
course to Commissioners. There is perhaps some truth in the last view. It will be 
seen that, in spite of the big increase in the number of accidents and cases, the number 
of cases filed before the Commissioners for the Act was the same as in the previous 
year, i.e., 86. The CommissioneTS disposed of 74 cases, 17 of which were contested, 
but in all cases the claim was finally lUlowed. 

" It will be observed from the statement included in paragraph 4 of the report 
that in the matter of fatal accidents and permanent disablements considerable delay 
occurs in the settlement of claims. In fatal accidents, for example, only 9 cases 
reached a settlement out of the 29 that occurred during the year, and only 17 out 
of the 36 cases of permanent disablement. Reference to return A will show that 
CommissionerE are responsible for the delay in the matter ol fatal accidents, and 
employers as regards permanent disablements. The major accidents for which no 
compensation hu been paid are in the main the concern of privately owned factories. 
Fat^ aceje^ts occurred in five cotton factories in 1928, and notlmig in the way of 
compensation seems to have been paid. Government would be glad to have a further 
report on the matters referred to in this and the preceding paragraph. 

" In the cast of mines coming under the Indian Mines Act, there were ISaccideuts 
against 21 in the previous year. The amount of compensation awarded for 7 cases 
was Rs. 2,536, as against Rs. 2,040 for 8 cases paid during the previous year." 

3. The Pumab Government’s opinion on the proposed amendments which the 
Government of India have in contemplation to the Workmen's Compensation Act 
win be found in its letter No. 3032-S. Rev., dated 16th July. 1929, to the address 
of the Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour. Briefiy, the 
gist of that opinion is as follows ; — 

(i) The scope of the Act should be extended to workers in all organised industries 
wheiffier hasatdoos or not — at the same time the extension of the Act to workers in 
unorganized industries is not practicable till a scheme of compulsory insurance can 
be introdneed. At the monmt such introduction is so difflcaltaa to be impracticabb. 
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(U) BeadlsK the inctndcm ol nno^onlMd industriee withis the icope of the Act 
an tnereaee in uw scale of compensation of 25 per cent, in respect of the more poorly 
paid VTOThmen (say, eamine an average wage of Rs. 26 per mensem), and 10 per cent, 
in respect of workmen paid more than Ra. 25 per mensem seems disable — also the 
minimum scales of compensation might suitimly be raised. 

(iii) The waiting period ahonld be reduced from 10 days to a week. 

(iv) As regards “ proof of dependence " it is suggested that provision should be 
made so as to enable a dependant who claims compensation to approach the Com- 
missioner direct for the settlement of his claim without first applying to the em;^>yer 
—claimants then in the proceedings before the Commissioner may reasonably be 
required to submit " some proof of dependence " without this UmitM onus jeopard- 
ising the claim for compensation as against the employer. 

(v) Employers should bo required to report fatal accidents at least within 1 5 days 
to the Commissioner who, when seized with a report of the accidents, should be em- 
powered to set the machinery of the law into action. 


4. As regards the machinery of administration, the Act is administered through 
Commissioners appointed under Punjab Government notification No. 905-fi-2535, 
dated the 18th February, 1924. The Senior Sub- Judges of Ambala, Ferozepore, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Lyailpur and Multan, and the District Magistrates 
in the other districts of the province are the Commissioners under the Act Tor their 
respective districts. 


IX. — ^Hoort. 

A. — Factories. 

Reference may be made to the memorandum of the Inspector of Factories as 
regards the position in the Punjab : — 


As far as seasonal factories are concerned, the time is not yet ripe for the es- 
tablishment of the prini.i(de of the 48-hour week. Punctuality and steady work 
are not yet the rule among factory workers. A considerable amount of time is wasted 
in getting to the actual job and leaving it and, as things are, it is improbable that in a 
10-honr day the average worker is on his job for more than 8} hours. 


B. — ^.Wtnes. 

2. The Salt Mines at Khewra are a State concern, managed by tbe Imperial 
Goveminent in the Salt Department. 

3. There are coal mines privately owned in the Jhelum, Shahpur and Attock 
districts. In tbe Jhelum district (Dandot Chitidand and other colberies) the normal 
working hours are reported to be 36 underground and 48 above ground and no over- 
time is init in. Payment is by juecc-work. 

In the Shajipur district (Tajuwala colliery) the hours arc reported to be in the 
mino 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week. Outside the mine 10 hours a day and 60 
hours a week. There is no overtime. There are three shifts. 

In the Mianwali district (Makkarwal colliery) the actual hours are, in the mine, 
42 hours per week, outside the mine, 56 hours a week. The only intert^ in all these 
coal mines is the seventh day of rest. 


D. — Crimtnol Tribes SeUUnievis. 

4. One reformatory, 8 industrial settlements, 19 agricultural settlemmits and 3 
reformatory schools, established so far in the Punjab, accommodate a total popnlatimi 
of 10,S% SOI Is, which consist of 3,659 males, 2,633 females and 4,547 child^. Of 
the males, 1,521 hold tenancies in the agricultural settlements, where they reside with 
their families, and the rest are employed in the reformatory and industrial settlements. 

In the roformatory settlement fresh arrivals are first employed in tbe factory 
attaclied to the settlement, and remain so employed till they are considered fit for 
ontside employment. Other able-bodied men are employed outside tbe settlement on 
different paying jobe for which they are considered fit. Youths are trained in varions 
industries such as carpentry, tailoring, shoe-making, weaving, etc. 

In 5 out of the 8 indnstrial aettlemeniit the inmates are employed in forest planta- 
tion work, white those of the Palampur Settlement in the Kan;^ Valley are employed 
In the tea gardens. In the Mogbalmra Indnstrial Settlement the labour is employed 
in tbe railway shops. In the Lyailpur Settlement men are mn|doycid on agricultural 
wm-k as wdl as under different connactors. 


titWl 
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tile iadtotrial settiement the maximum working day is of 10 hows, thoii|^ in 
railway shops and forest tdantations the actual working day is shorter. In aU 
•etitiomenls one holiday is avowed in a week to enable the workers to attend to their 
household affairs. In agricnltuial settlements no working hours are fixed as eacdi 
tenant works according to the actual requirements of his holding. 

5. As regards labour in jails, reference may be made to Qiapter XXII (Labour 
and Jail Indnstries) of the Punjab Jail Manual. The main provision regulating the 
hours of labour are ; — 

(i) No criminal prisoner shall be " kept to labour *’ for more than 9 hours in any 
one day ; 

(ii) Sundays and certain other days in addition are days on which convicts are 
exempd from labour ; 

(iii) The class of labour to be performed in prescribed by the medical ofiicer of 
the jail in accordance with the physique and capacity of the convict ; 

(iv) There is a period of rest of 2 hours in the middle of the day ; 

(v> Tasks are prescribed, the task for the adult female or juvenile not to exceed 
two-thirds of the maximum task for adult male convicts ; 

(vi )The objects on which convict labour shall be employed arc — First — The 
requirements of the jail and Jail Department ; Stcondly — ^The requirements of 
Government in any other respect ; ThiriUy — Other demands which toe Inspector- 
General may from time to time approve. 

With regard to the second item, toe Lahore Jail docs the bulk of the vernacular 
printing for Government (notably for the Department of lAnd Records). Modern 
lithographic plant has recently been installed. 

6. In industrial estabhshments not coming under the Factories Act the normal 
customary hours of work are from sunrise to sunset — 12 hours in summer and 10 
hours in winter — with an interval of about one hour at midday for meals. Sunday 
(or Friday in places where Muslim labour predominates) is usually observed as a 
holiday, and work is also suspended on festivals and religious occasions ; and ii 
permanent labour is required to work on holidays extra wages (usually IJ times the 
average wage) are paid. There is regular recourse to overtime when there is a rush 
of work. The important carpet factories at Amritsar are not on the factory register 
because they do not employ any motive power, and the attempt to apply to them 
some modification of worlring hours' legislation has met with strong opposition. 
Workers in these factories do put in very long hours, and the majority of them are 
boys between the ages of 9 and 15. In small worksliops where daily wages are the 
rule work is carried on during all the seven days, the worker taking sudi holidays 
as he chooses. 

In these unregulated establishments it doubtless is desirable to have some re- 
gulatioD, but practically the enforcement of any regulation, with opposition botli from 
the employer and employee, would be surrounded with difficulties, though some kind 
of " Employment of Young Persons" Act " may eventually be found neccasaty. In 
forest work there is hardly any need of regulation of hours in view of the piece-work 
basis, and the leisnrdy nature of the labour. 

Z. — WoBUB, TooBg AduUs rbA ChOdrao. 

A, — Factories. 

The Punjab Government would again quote the Inspector of Factories ■ 

" The curtailing of the boors of work and prohibiting women and children from 
certain employment has had a good effect, though the argument is still occasionally 
used that restrictions placed on the employment of women and children have tended 
to place them at a disadvantage in toe labour market. There is no doubt that toe 
wages earned by women are low, but the restrictions placed by the amended Act 
are in my opinion justified. 

" The actodasion of infants into factories is discouraged as far as practicable ; 
it is, however, difficult to always keep them out because they are too young to be 
separated from their mothers. In 1924 and 1926 I issued an order proUbiting 
infants from entering into cotton ginning rooms whilst ginning was in pn»ress, as 
the atmosphere wras ladea with dust. There were many protests s^iainst thu order, 
and after two years I found the order could not be enforced wdthont hardtidp to 
parents, who must lose their employment in factories if Infants were not allowed In, 
and the order had to be revoked. 

“ The present regulations witii regard to the employment of wottken and children 
in factories are quite suitable. Hoot of employment for ‘women are the same as 
for men. except that the former may not be employed before 5.30 a.noi. or after 
7 p.m. This also applies to half-tinie workers, i.e.. children between the ages of 
IS and IS years, wbow hours of work ate not to exceed six hours a day. 
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" I li&ve Mldom noticed the emptoyment of children in two factories on the 
same day, but it is not improbable that many of them work at other occupations 
during the part of the day ^ey are not employed in factories. 

" The local government have made use of Section 2 (3) (6) of the Indian Factories 
Act by applying it, to cotton ginning and ice factories employing not less than 
10 persons on any one day during the year. The extension of the Act in this behalf 
became necessary as most of the factories deliberately kept the number of their 
employees below 19, and so avoided coming within the purview of the Act, so as to 
bo able to work longer hours and employ women and chAdren at all hours. The Act 
could be usefully extended to all other factories in order to regularize the hours of 
employment of women and children — it would also cut down much unfair competition 
which exists at present.” 

2. There is good reason to suspect that in the busy time in ginning factories the 
practice is general of overworking women and children. While the r^e prohibiting 
night shifts for women is generally observed, the infringement of r^fulations generally 
consists in the adding of an additional hour or two before the prescribed time in the 
morning and adding a like period after work should be over in the evening. As 
noted in the last le^ew on factories ; ” When the woman only gets three-quarters 
of the man's pay on giits, the permission for night work or night shifts is bound, 
under present conditions, to infringe the rule prohibiting the employment of women 
and children at night." As it is the common lot of women to do the dirty work, 
and as in England at any rate it was the State regulations of the hours of labour 
witli reference to women and children that brought about a limitation of the hours 
worked by men. the tightening of control over the labour of women and children 
seems the first desideratum — women in the ginning establi.shments aud children in 
Amritsar — amenable and not discontent material, but to a libera! view ” factory 
fodder ” aU tlie same. 

There are hardly any opportunities of apprenticeship. There is no reluctance 
on the part of boys to take " blind-alley " )obs. The channel of apprenticeship 
needs widening. 

3. The whole question of the employment of women in the salt mines at Khewra 
and elsewhere in the Salt Range is engaging the earnest attention of the Government 
of India. Women are still employed in the salt mines, working in conjunction with 
their men folk, but the number of them is being systematically reduced with a view 
to ultimate abolition. This reform does not appeal to their men folk. 

In the coal mines under private management, women are not permitted to work 
underground, but women relatives of the permanent force of miners settled at the 
mines undertake light duties outside the mines, e.g., loading coal. It is, however, 
to be suspected that ” juvenile ” labour is not altogether excluded from under- 
ground working. 

4. Women are at a premium in the Punjab, and the more their work is con- 
centrated on the care of the rising generation, the better for the province. 


XL — Special Qaeitloai rdating to Seamot and Workan in Inland navigation. 

This province is not concerned, though it may be noted parenthetically, that 
men from the Attock district in the far north find employment as stokers at sea. 


XIL— Wagw. 

A periodical survey of wages has been carried ont qninquennially since 1912. 
In Tables 111 and IV, figures are given showing the prevailing rates of wages in 
bhe factories of the Punjab at the four suic'eys since 1912. and also figures showing 
the average wages earned by skilled and unskAled labour during the past eight years. 
Since 1912 the scale of wages paid in factories has risen a great deal and roughly 
speaking wages have nearly doubled. 

The regular quinquennial survey deals with the wages of certain classes of workos 
in the thrM principal towns of Lahore, Amritsar and Multan, in selected villages 
ana£ected by urban conditions, and akra at certain railway stations to serve as a 
means of comparison with rural wages in the same neighbourhood. The classes of 
labour which conte under scrutiny are as follows ; — 

1. Urban Areas. — (1) Workers in iron and hardware ; (ii) brass, copper and bell 
metal workers ; (ili) caipenten ; (iv) Cotton weavers ; (v) masons and biiilden ; 
(vi) nnsklUed labonrers. 

2. Xnrai Areas.(i) Carpenters ; (U) bl ac k s m iths ; (iii) mastms ; (iv) pkmgbmen ; 
(v) BBudeiUed tabotmn. 

(MUl BS 
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3. SitOiMy Anas — CooKas . — survey does not deal with certain ocoupationa 
wtiicih Kt any rate in tire rural areas are governed by status rather than by contract. 
The Indian village is a self-oontadned unit, and it still maintains all the artisana 
wltich its rimple agriculture and mode of life require — i.e., the carpenter, black- 
antitii, weaver, potter, and worker in leather, upon whom there is a customsury 
nbli^tion to reimer certain services to villagers in return for dbstomary wymente 
in land at harvest or on certain occasions such as festivals, marriages, Inr&s and 
deaths in the fomilies of their patrons. In addition to these agricultural " kamins," 
as they aure called, there are domestic purveyors of services, i.e., barbers, cobblers, 
washennen. etc., whose remuneration is fixed by custom and status. 

last and fourth regular wages survey was held in l>ecember, 1927, in Lahore, 
Amritsar and Multan, and In 1.948 villages removed from urban Influences. 

1. Urbas Wages . — Labourers of classes (i) to (vi) described above are paid by 
tile day, except at Amritsar, where those falling under (i). (ii) and (iv) are paid by 
the job. The daily wages of these classes were found to work out as under in 1927 ; — 


Class. 

Lahore. 

Amritsar. 

Multan. 


As. 

As. 

As. 

'Workers in iron and hardware . . 

40 

28 to 32 

24 

Brass, copper and bell metal workers . . 

28 

14 to 16 

32 

Carpenters . . 

36 

28 to 32 

26 to 32 

Cotton weavers 

Nil 

14 to 16 

Nil 

Masons and builders 

36 

28 to 36 

26 to 32 

Unskilled labourers . . , . . , 

14 to 16 

14 to 16 

10 


Amritsar and Multan are markets for iron and hardware. The brass and copper- 
waze industry in Amritsar has been badly hit by the rapid introdnetion of alnmiiunm 
ware. 

Lahore oders a big field for the employment of carpenters, masons, builders and 
unskilled labourers, both by reason of its size and its growth. Its trade in wood 
work makes a demand for a large number of carpenters. Wages are consequently 
higher than in Amritsar and Multan. 

2. Rarai Wages . — Workers in the rural areas can be classified under the following 
heads ; — 

(1) Whole time workers — (i) Carpenters ; (ii) masons ; (iii) ploughmen ; and 
(iv) unskilled labourers. 

(2) Fart time or customary workers called kamins. (i) Carpenters ; (ii) black- 
smiths ; (iii) cobblers ; (iv) potters ; and (v) barbers ; ministering to the calls of 
their clientele at certain times and on certain occasions. It will be seen that 
carpenters fall under both heads. 

The wages of these classes fall under four types : — (i) Purely ca^ wages ; (ii) cash 
wages with sup{dements ; (iii) purely grain wrages : and (iv) wages other than in 
caw or grain. 


The rates of wages, inclusive of money value of any supplements in kind found 
commonly prevalent at the survey of 1927, were as follows ; — Carpenters, 16 to 
32 annas s day ; maamu, 16 to 36 annas a day ; unskilled labourers, Sj to 16^ annas. 

A table showing variation in the wages of unskilled labourers since 1909 is 
appended ^able V). It shows that wages varied between 2^ and 3| annas in as 
many as 10 villagM, between 3}^ and 4| annas in 87, and 4^ and annas in 102 
viOagesin 1927. The average has risen considembly since 1909. though it has dropped 
since 1922. It was found to be fower in 1927 than in 1922, as a result of the return 
of more stable conditions after the war. The local variations of wages are due to 
the differences in the quality of the work and the local demand. 

Theenquiry into the earnings of the railway coolies was for the incidental purpose 
of finding a maans to compare and vw:^ the standard of wages earned o^er 
lobotttcn. Selected stations only were tnought within the purview of the enqniiy. 
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The retnnu ahow that tbe doily earning of the railway porters and coolies ranged 
between 8 annas at Jagadhii near UnitM Provinces, and As. 12.6 pies in Pattoke, 
in the Lover Bari Do^ Colony. As a class they are better ofi than tbe unskilled 
labourers of the same locality in the soutb.east and in the an-irrigated parts of 
north and north-west of the Punjab in the matter of daily earoings. They are slightly 
to the bad on account of having to conform to scheduled rates in the congested 
centre of the provlnoe near Batala and Wazirabad, where the local supply of labour 
is limited and fetches a higher value outside. In canal colonies they are on the same 
level as ordinary unskilled labourers. 

2. On Government canals, labour is employed either on a monthly or daily 
wage. The present sanctioned monthly wage for unskilled labour is 13 per 
mensem, which is low. The daily wage demanded by unskilled labour varies from 
8 annas to Ke. 1 per diem with the time of year and the state of agricultural operations. 


In regard to labour employed by cotftractors — labour employed on earthwork is 
usually paid on *' piece work" that employed on masonry and otcer wen'ks is paid 
dsuly wages as above. 

The common rate for^daily unskilled labour in forest work is 8 annas a day. 

3. The relation of wages to prices and cost of living has not been worked ont. 
As regards prices reference may be made to two publications of the Board of 
Economic Enquiry No. 7. Sixty years of Punjab Food Prices (W. H. Myles), 
No. 13, Eighty years of Punjab Food Prices (Brij Narain). 

4. Payment in kind is confined to rural areas. There are (a) purely grain wages. 
{6) supplements to cash wages, (c) wages other than (b) or (r). Wrely grain wages 
as a form of remuneration for daily or monthly work are going out of vogue, and are 
mainly confined to carpeuters, blacksmiths, cobblers, bubers and potters, and for 
the performance of customary work in relation to agricultural operations. 

They arc c^d in the form of sheaves of corn, reckoned according to the number 
of ploughs which were a* work during the harvest. 

Wages in kind in the case of shoemakers consist in some parts of the province, 
in tbe skins of dead cattle which are placed at their disposa] on the understanding 
that new shoes will be supplied free. 

The third type of wages in kind is in tbe nature of a retainer, intended to ensure 
the continued presence of the worker to be utilized as occasion may arise. 

There are no payments in kind to industrial labour. In all factories wages are 
now strictly paid in cash. 

5. In rural areas wages are, as a rule, regulated by contract except fn the cases 
of labourers living among and dependent upon agricultural commaaities, especially 
earpenters, blacksmiths, cobblers, potters, barbers, who are looked upon as Kamins 
or permanent serv'aiits. Even carpenters and blacksmiths received negotiated 
wages in rural areas, in respect of non-agricultural work. As a general rule, the 
wages of carpenters and blacksmiths for agricultural work and of cobUeis. potters, 
and barbers are customary and non-competitive. These wages have relation to 
certain crops grown and go by a fixed number of sheaves of corn, usually tbe staxile 
of each locality, after every plough working during the currency of the harvest. 
Customary wages are, however, entering on a competitive stage under the stress 
of changing conditions. 

The scope for business has widened considerably in almost every direction and to 
that extent the scope of customary duties has contracted. Labour has become 
xatxre mobile and can afford to defy tbe village communities by emigrating to the 
canal colonies, where there is much demand for it. In the case of several crafts, 
notably among carpenters, blacksmiths and cobblers, tbe customary has given place 
to the competitive wage. The advent of modern implements of agriculture and the 
replacement of wooden by steel gear for wells have a tendency to set the carpenters 
arid blacksmiths free to shift to toon prosperous centres and insist on cash payment 
In place of the deferred payment in land. Similarly, the cobblers and shoemakers 
have developed a tendency to dispose of their wares in the open market. At all 
events, their ministrations to their sepidars or clientele are of a much more dream* 
scribed character. In many instances, the supply of new shoes has come to be 
Umited to shoes for the adolescent only. 

6. In urban and industrial areas wages are fixed by tlie dictates of supply and 
demand at the locally, and are the result of direct negotiation between the emdkiyer 
and the employee. The employer, however, really States his own terms. Thwi« 
la no combination oc coherence in labour for any bargaining. Vaifathws ars both 
Masonal and loeal. In the building trade, for example, wages are afmivdably fower 
during the rainy ssaaou than at other times during the year. The moMityca labour 

(14M) 
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js detenaiaed by demand as well as the prevalent rate at which WMek an jptid. 
A large number of tians-frontler Pathans, - Kashmiris and the inhabitanta of 
Central Indhk over the province. The first two classes during the winter 

months only, and the last (dass at all seasons of the year in search of employment, 
and are att^ted to '* man(& ” and factories mainly in colony areas. _ The pitch of 
wages paid in the Punjab would appear to be higher than in the United Provinces 
fat example and this partly accounts for the influx of labour from Central India. 

7. As regards the statutory establishment of minimum wages, the province can 
scarcely be said to have reaped that state of industrisl development to jiermlt 
the introduction of any wage fixing legislation, the administration of which would 
be (Bfficult and the results perhaps of dubious value. The development of agri- 
cultural areas is continually creati^ a demand for more labour. 

8. The practice of inflicting fines on workmen is common enough in many fac- 
tories for offences such as spoiling materisi^ or wasting time. The factory inspector 
notes that in one or two well run mills fines are credited to the employees' provident 
fund, but as a general rule fines go to the pockets of the factory management, and 
legislation is not likely to be of much use on account of the illiteracy of the average 
worker. There is no practice of fining labour on Government, <•«.. canal or forest 
work. 

9. Wages to workers in regular factories are paid monthly from the 5th to the 
20th of the following month. Casual workers in cotton ginning factories and coolie 
workers in other factories are P^>d at the end of the day through the labour 
contractor who usually settles his accounts with the factory owner monthly. 
Legislation to assure prompt payment to factory employees is needed. Employers 
too frequently obtain a hold on toeir workers by delaying payment, and the worker 
gets into the hand of his shopkeeper. With labour illiterate and unorganized, it 
ahould be made a penal offence to keep a man waiting for more than a week or 
10 da}rs for his previous month's w^es. In a press at Amritsar in July this year 
there was a lightning strike ended in a day to protest against the non-^yment of 
wages from the middle of May to the middle of July. In the coalmines in the 
Salt Range where miners are paid by piece-work, a miner earns from Re. 1 to Re. 

annas per day, and the trolley coolies earn from annas 10 to Re. M annas per 
day. In Iwth cases wages are paid weekly, and generally a week or more (extending 
up to two weeks) elapses before payment is made. 

10 In rural areas the survey of 1927 disclosed that fact that wages were paid on 
the daily basis to carpenters in 89 per cent., blacksmitlis in 15 per cent, and masons 
in 74 per cent, of the villages selected for the survey. The ploughman's wages 
were monthly in 49 per cent, oi the villages. A substantial proportion of the earn- 
ings of the village artisans and plongbmen is paid by the harvest — ^without being 
really six monthly. In so far as it has reference to specific crops, eg., so many 
sheaves of chaxi, barley, wheat, su^^ai’eane, etc., it is paid by instalments, as it were, 
and the worker is not made to wait for full six months. 

The agricultural work of the village artisan is far from all absorbing. It 
occupies a small fraction of his time only and leaves him free to ply his trade for the 
general customer. The postponement of bis dues therefore occasions no hardship. 
He receives various facilities at the hands of his clients and patrons in the form of 
fodder, firewood and other things and presents in clothes and money at marriages or 
other functions. The ploughman receiving his wages in cash or kind at harvest 
depends for his immediate needs upon bis employer and occasionally receives an 
advance upon his wages before they actually fall due. There can be no delay in the 
nature of things in the payment of grain wages. As a rule, they are paid by 
sheaves of grain or by measure before the produce is allowed to leave the threshing 
floor. 

11. In the matter of indebtedness, the rural Punjab is eminently a countryside 
of peasant proprietors, and the verinme of indebtedness per bead is greater than 
elsenhere in India. That is perhaps the main reason why the co-opc^tive cre^ 
movement has made such marked headway in the province, though it has as yet 
only touiAed tiie fringe of the problem of indebtedness. The conquest of the 
wastes which has been going on for the last 30 years through the agency of canal 
irrigation has shifted the seat of wealth in the way of landed pre^erty in>m the 
central developed districts, where the Sikhs have their ancestral stronghold, to the 
newer colonies, bringing with it a notable change in the standard of living. The 
great war in zmne wavs than one helped to raise that standard. High prices for 
agricnltmal prodnee at the end of the second decade and the beginning of the third 
decade of tM present century promoted the scale oi expenditure, and with the 
thiifriessness prevalent among the peasantry It is a general paradox that the 
wealthier a locality, the greater is the vtdnme of indebtedness. The colonists ib 
tiyaOpai sboold be in a position to xtxnd several lean yean ; yet the teiltue of 
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important crops which has occurred in the last two or three years seems to have put a 
dtiSnite and unexpected strain upon their capacity to meet their commitments. 
In dry areas, i.e„ the south-west, south-east and north Punjab the standard of 
living is lower, though since the war it has risen though not to the same extent as 
in the wealthier'" wet ’’ areas. 

In the south-western Punjab ten years ago there were localities in which Rs. 5 
per mensem with a blanket and a pair of shoes at harvest was all that the agri- 
cultural labourer could expect. In the colonies wages are twice as high and the 
standard of living is much better. Generally speaking, there has been of recent 
years a considerable improvement in the condition of the agricultural labourer. 
Doth in apparel and food and possibly housing. He is invariably in debt, but in 
this respect he is little worse ofi than the peasant preprietor, who, however, is a 
landlord. 

As regards urban and industrial labourers, no enquiry has been made as to the 
extent to which indebtedness prevails among them. I^obably the range of solvency 
and insolvency varies according to localities. It may, however, bt Mifely assumed 
that the great majority are in debt to their food suppliers. 

12. In lieasonal factories no question of leave arises. Work, goes on for the season 
and then ends. In other factories leave is only taken for a religious festival or a 
domestic event, though managers in the bigger concerns usually get a month’s leave 
during the slack season. As regards labourers the factory inspector notes with truth 
that ■’ since they are not seriously concerned whether they get back to their previous 
jobs or not it is only a question of taking leave when an employer owes the least 
amount oi pay for labour done." 


ZnL — bidnstrial ElBciengy ol Wotken. 

The Director of Industries is of opinion that the efficiency of Indian workers has 
been increasing steadily in recent years. 'This he would attribute to the growth of 
industrial educational institutions, and also to the " central tocalizatiOD " of certain 
industries, e.g.. the sports goods industry, steel trunk making and cutting industry 
in Sialkot, and woollen go<^s in Dhariwal. F.»ctory ow ners are also endeavouring 
to expand the system of division of labour. In handicraits, such as woodworking, 
the Punjabi, especially the Sikh, is a natural adept, and he is also a fair smith. The 
inspector of factories has supplied the following note ; — 

" I am ol opinion that the efficiency of the highly paid workers has increased 
considerably during the pest 5 or 6 years. The industrial educational institutiaas 
have to a great extent been responsible for this. But in the case of labouring classes 
no improvement has been noticed : in fact the efficiency of these workers has not 
kept pace with the advent of modem machinery in the factories. In recent years the 
tendency in this province has been to install small unit pdants in factories, usually 
with an uprto-d.ite oil engine of 10 to 40 horse power in preference to the old type ol 
heavy steam engines and massive machinery : and the same men who used to operate 
the old machinery are put oil tlie new and complicated machines. 1 have seen 
instances of accidents to workers on new type of machines in factories, which would 
never liave occurrol had the worker recciv^ a little training before being asked to 
work on it. On the other hand, new types of machines are made as fool-proof as 
possible, dangerous parts being guarded in where possible.’’ 

The Principial of the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, who has bad many years of 
experience with skilled craftsmen, both as teacliers and workmen, sums up his 
experience of the Punjabi workman as follows : — 

‘ ‘ The Punjabi workmen, tiie selected ones with whom I have to deal, are intelligent, 
strong, keen to team, but like uneducated workmen in Europe slack except under 
Supervision. Their predominant fault is that though quick to use new ideas they are 
quicker to forget and to revert to traditional methods. ’Thmr lack of educatiou 
makes it almost impossible for them to grasp the meaning of scientific methods oi 
work or the essential of accuracy of thinking and doing. 

" I find that they show a marked intelligence in improvising tools or apqiaiatia 
for a desired purpose, but an utter lack of ability to formulate a new idea, such u 
designing a joint for a special purpose or overcoming a difficulty by a better method 
of oonstrucuon.** 

With factory and industrial labour so casual, seasonal and migratory, it is perhaps 
redundant to enlarge on the disadvantages under which workers labour owing to tm 
absence ofsdentlfic management or any notion of industrial psycholo^. Employers 
would say that the reduction in the number of working boms from 12 in 1911 to 10 
ia 10^ hu redu^ the output pro-lmtlo. Housing is poor, dietary deficient, facilities 
lot recreation nil, wages are low, dependants many, and climate, excepting the winter. 
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«Banratfaig. Ventilation and sanitary arrangements in factories are, howeaer, 
WwMving InoteaMd attention. Under Section 9 (1) (b) of the Cotton Ginning and 
fteasing Factories Act, such factories are now constoucted in accordance with plana 
and sp^ifications aj^roved by the prescribed authority (in this province the Director 
of A^toulture). The rules and standard plan prescribed by the Director of Agricul- 
ture wiU be found in Appendix F. These rules are intended mainly to ensure the 
parity of cotton, and have no particular regard to the requirements of healthy 
conditions of work. Ginning factories put up since 1925 are consequently a decided 
improvement on previous ones. The employers’ outlook, however, is very limited. 
They can appreciate rationalisation, i.c., such co-ordination and regulation of pro- 
dsciioD as will prtyentwuteful cut-throat competition. There is a pool system among 
ginning factories in certain localities, but the consideration of conditions of work ana 
fife favourable to the development and preservation of the workers’ personality 
are beyond the ken of the ordinary employer. As for possible -means of securing 
increased efficiency, the main appe^ to the worker can only reside in aa improved 
me t hod of remuneration which will give him a fmr share in the increase of output, 
lu the Forest Department a bonus on production is given in the case of resin tappmg. 
The worker for ms part will have to try not to change his occupation too often. 

XIV.— Trade ComUnatioiiB. 

Trade nnions are in their infancy : the Indian Trade Unions .Act was only poss^ 
in the year 1926. The idea of a trade union as directed towards promoting '' industrial 
prosperity and with it the progressive improvement of the standard of living of the 
population " has yet to take root. The Punjab has no heavy concentration of indus- 
trial labour, and consequently the extent of organization among both employers and 
employed is up to the present little in extent. Among tlie employed, however, a 
vague striving towards co-operation and combination is now b<dng evidenced, re- 
vmviog round the cardinal question of remuneration and the merits and demerits 
of strikes in the way of forwarding workers’ claims. In the Punjab no communist 
influence is noticeable, and disputes have been due to the normal antagonism between 
empkwers and employed in the matter of pay. Contrast Calcutta. Bombay, Admada- 
bad, Sholapur, Jam^edpur, and the continuous series of strikes during the past 
eighteen montlis. 

2. The Indian Trades Union Act was brought into force on the Ist June, 1927. 
During the nine months of the financial year 1927-26. 10 applications were received 
for registration from various nnions but only 6 could be rtyistered. Three of these 
related to the workers in difierent departments of the Korth-Wcstem Railway, one 
to the organization of homoeopathic doctors and two to workers engaged in public 
transport. The total number of members at the beginning of the year for these 
nninna was 5,376 which rose to 5,798 at the dose of the financial year. 

Teas anions were registered during the year 1926-29 of which three arc federations 
of trade unions and the remaining seven arc nnions of workers fonned to protect their 
rights, to secure regulation of hours and wages and for settling disputes among mem- 
and employers. The total membership at the time of regislralion of these unions 
was 222. 

3. It may be noted here that with the exception of one uofon at Dhariwal all 
other unions have head offices at Lahore. The professions and occupations m which 
the anions were formed daring the year 1928-^ ate given below. 

(1) The Textile Mill Workers Union, Dhanwal. 

(2) The Electric Supply Company. Limited (Lahore) Workers’ Union. 

(3) Punjab Mechanical Engineers’ Union, Lahore. 

( 4 ) The Punjab Revenue Patwaris Union. 

(5) The Punjab Christian Labour Union. 

(6) 'ITie Scavengers Union. 

(7) The North-Western Railway Compilation Union (Union of Ciorks). 

There are no organizations of employers in this province. Sometimes, however, 
pools of employers are fonned among owners of cotton ginning and ice factories which 
are usually short lived. Pools in cotton ginning factories are formed on account of 
shortoge in cotton ertm at the end of the season and in ice factories to force prices up 
by limiting supply. These pools, it must be stated, are not registered under trade 
unions, and Shouid therefore be ngurded as temporary trade combinations. 

4 . As r^krds the nature of the activities of the trade Unions hitherto formed, 
reference may be made to Appendix B, in which the aims and ol^ects of four trade 
unions are set forth. 
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5. Hie following trade unions have so tax been registered in the Punjab under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Their history is given in the statement below : — 


Name of Union. 


1 . The Punjab Motor Drivers’ Union, 

Lahore. 

2. The Punjab Tonga Workers'Union, 

Lahore. 

3. The Uppw India Homoeopathic 

Association, l.ahore. 

4. The North - Western Railway 

Union, Lahore. 

5. The North - Western Railway 

(Audit) Account Union, Lahore. 

6. The General Workers' Union, 

North-Western Railway, Lahore 

7. The Punjab Labour Board, Lahore 

8. The Textile Mill \\’orker3’ Union, 

Dhariwal. 

9. The Electric Supply Company, 

Limited (Lahore) Workers' 
Union. Lahore. 

10. The Punjab Mechanical Engineers' 

Union, Lahore. 

11. The Punjab Provincial Trade 

Union C,ongTes8. Lahore. 

12. The Punjab Revenue Patwaris' 

Union, Lahore. 

13. 'The Punjab Christian Labour 

Union, Lahore. 

14. The Central Labour Federation, 

Punjab, Lahore. 

15. The Scavengers' Union, Lahore. . 

16. The North-Western Railway 

Compilation Union. Lahore. 


Date of 
registration. 

Number of 
members at 
beginning 
of year. 

1 

Number of 
members at 
end of year. 

28-8-1927 

21 

206 

28-8-1927 

— 

239 

24-10-1927 

19 

19 

1-1-1928 

5,000 

5,000 

29-2-1928 

323 

320 

31 3-1928 

15 

.5 

2-4-1928 

1 Number of 

members at 


time of registration 9. 

18-8-1928 

16 


28-7-1928 

16 


15-9-1928 

18 


10-10-1928 

15 


7-11-1928 

15 


9 11-1928 

10 


10-11-1928 

8 


2-7-1929 

17 


20-3-1929 

98 



With no big scale industry, saving the North-Western Railway workshops at 
Lahore trade unionism is likely to m^c slow headway, but its inception on however 
small a scale is bound to result in a .steady pressure for increased wages, and that in 
its turn will stimulate management to improve its efficiency. 


XT.-^dB^rial Divstcf. 

Out of fifteen strikes reported since I9th August, 1921. only eight occurred in 
industrial establishments, while the remaining seven occurred among workers in 
varions trades and professions. A great majoriW of strikes have taken place in 
industrial centres such as Amritsar and Lahore and in the woollen mills at Dhanwal. 
Industrial unrest in other parts of the province is as yet unknown, and such strikes 
as have occurred in industrial establishments relate only to those concerns which are 
the largest organized employers of labour. 

It is also wortli noting that in no case the strike was complete, and in all the bigger 
strikes workers had to surrender unconditionally. In the railway workshops strikes 
and the strikes at Dhariwal, those who refused to return to work bv a specified date 
were replaced by fresh recruitment, and the majority of the strikers lost their employ- 
ment. The vocalization of the desire for a " square deal " has, howes>er, come to 
Stay. 

2. No official or non -official conciliation or arbitration machinery for the adjust- 
ment of disputes between the employers and the employees exists m this provmce. 
'T^ parties concerned enter into their ovm direct negouations. 

Hie Trades Disputea Act came into force on 8th May. 1929. No use has yet been 
made of it. 
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9, Tiie PoBiab Govcnunent has no lientation in admitting that in indiutriM on 
say considerabu Bcale trade unionism and combinations ore indispensable as a means 
of misutin^ that (be reasonable demands of workers are brought to notice and their 
angle of view is impressed on the employers. 

4. In industrial disputes there are standing orders that the industrial surveyors 
should promi>tly report to the local government the existence of a strike, its causes, 
progress and extent, and the Director of Industries is expected to keep himself in 
touch with the situation, and if required to lend his offices in explaining the position 
of the two parties to each other, with a view to removing xx>ssible misunderstwdings, 

5. The''(^vcrnment of India have recently suggested to local governments that 
they consider the desirability of appointing a Labour Commissioner to help in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. So far as the Punjab is concerned, tlu need for 
any such appointment is not evident. In the Dhariwal strike at the beginning of 
1928, the employers and operatives came to tenns themselves and the only action 
taken by Government apart from the " interpretatersiiip " enquiries of the Depart- 
ment of Industries, was to send a few police to watch the situation and to deal with 
intimidation and sabotage if it arose. On the railway a strike is sdways a serious 
thing, and from time to time there are manifestations of unrest in the L^ore work- 
shops. During the early part of the present summer there has been some unrest — 
mainly owing to a change in the method of paying for work done. The North- 
Westeru Railway have now appointed a special labour officer who deals vrith the 
recruitment and grievances of labour. This appointment has been all to the good, 
and is likely to mitigate lightning strikes, and will tend to remove misunderstandings. 
Works councils enjoying participation in the framing of factory rules securing 
protection against arbitrary dismissal, and discussing short time working, for example, 
should have their niche in trade and workshop disputes, but workers have not 3:et 
had either the coaching or the opportunity of forming ideals to light up their path, 
or even realizing some of the implications behind the slogan of the Central Labour 
Federation, Punjab (membership 8), which is " Workers of the world unite." 

ZVl.— Law ot Mastor ud Servant 

Contractors on Government works (e.g., canals) are frequently under the com- 
pulsion to give labour advances to induce men to recruit. While the Workmen's 
Breach of Contract Act was in force advances were freely given, and the crop of 
cases for recoveries was alwaj-s heavy. The effect of the repeal has been wlioUy to 
the good. Contractors have to exercise more caution and show more indulgence in 
their treatment of labour, and incidentally the magistracy have been releas^ from 
attempts to extend the scope of the Act to spheres lor wliich it was never intended. 
The problem of advances is, however, a real problem not only for contractors, but 
also for Government, which in the matter of forest felliugs is often bard put to it to 
recover advances to contractois. 

XVIL— Aflminutration. 

The constitutional position of the Central and Local Governments with respect 
to labour matters has been noted in the chapter on the machinery of the Executive 
Government, and in that chapter mention has also been made of the administrative 
authorities concerned with labour in the Provincial Government. The Director of 
Industries is the administrative officer for all acts of llie legislature concerned with 
labour. In recent years tbe Government of India have directed the attention of the 
Punjab (k>vemment to the conditions under which child labour is employed in tbe 
carpet factories in Amritsar and have asked the local Government to ameliorate those 
conditions, with no result up to the present. On the other hand, the local govern- 
meat has receniiy suggested to the central Government that forest work, fellings and 
tbe like, should be scheduled as hazardous occupations for the purposes of the 
Workaum's Compensation Act.* The Central Gcivemment, however, did not see its 
way to fall in witit the suggestion. Claims for compensation are, however, adjudi- 
cated folkrwing tbe scales in the Workmen's CompenMtion Act, and it may perhaps 
be noted that awards baaed on the Act are two or three times the amount which 
would satisfy those concerned. 

2. There is no labonr office or officer in the Punjab. The consequence is that the 
body of statistical material in regard to labour is very meagre and unootrelated. 


S. In this province the factory inspection staff consists of one full-time inspector, 
five industrial surveyors under tbe control of the Director of Indnstries, who are 
notified as additional insi>ectOTS under certain sections of tbe Act, and one personal 
assistant to the inspector, who is also notified as additional inapoctar under onrtain 
sections of the Act. 

The total nnmfao' of factories in the province at present is 902. 
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Besides the Punjab, the full-time inspector has got jurisdiction over three other 
provinces, namely, North-West Frontier Province, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara. making 
a total of 725 factories in his jurisdiction. In the case of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
the full-time inspector is assisted bv another industrial surveyor stationed at Delhi, 
who, like those in the Punjab, is also notified as additional inspector under certain 
sections of the Act. 

The above arrangement will cease from Ist April, 1930, from whicli date the . 
local Government proposes to sanction the appointment of one full-time inspector, 
withdrawing the powers conferred on the industrial surveyora undei the Act, TTins, 
from Ist April next there will be one chief intpector and one inspector to administer 
the Indian Factories Act in all the four provinces with 725 factories to inspect. 

7. The Punjab Factory Rules will be" found on pages 130-168 of T. C. Ray’s 
Indian Factorie.s Act (1928). 

8. As regards mines, the Mines Act of 1923 applies only to coal and salt mines 
in the Punjab. Other mines in the province consist of open excavations where the 
safety of workers is not endangered. The provincial rules under the Act of 1923 
will be found in Punjab Government's notification No. 3224 D — Industries, dated 
14th July, 1927, reproduced in Appendix D.* There is no provincial mining board. 
The Chief Inspi'ctor of Mines or his asscstant makes periodical inspections, and the 
district magistrate of the district has the powers of an inspector. The district 
magistrate's attention is. however, mainly directed to tlie control of prospecting 
licences and mining leases. The accounts of concessionaries arc checked by the 
Director of Industrie.s. who for the rest has no concern with the working of the Indian 
Mines Act and the rules made thereunder. 

It must be cxjnfesscd that the local Government has little knowledge of the 
working of supervising agency. The Punjab coal mines are comparatively unim- 
portant, and, moreover, f.ar distant from areas on which the chief msi>ector and his 
assistant must necessaniy concentrate their attention, and prosecutions are rare. 

XVnL— IntalligenM. 

Statistics relating to the administration of the Indian Factories Act arc com- 
piled by the Ins)K ctor of Factories, Punjab, and are shown at the end of the annual 
refxirt. SlatLstic.s relating to the number of operatives, hours of work and wages 
are supplied by the factorj' occupiers in response to circular letters issued by the 
factory inspector. 

Statistics relating to trade unions are collected by the Registrar of Trade Unions 
(Director of Indu.stries) at the time of the registration of the trade unions, and also 
at the end of the financial year. A six-monthly statement of the number of members 
is also called for. The general secretary of the union is responsible for the supply of 
these figures. The figures supplied are presumably accurate and are published at 
the end of the annual report on the working of the Trades I'nions Act. Statistics 
relating to the 'VVorknien's Coinjiensation Act are collected from the following 
agencies: — (1) liniplcyers under the Workmen's Compensation .\ct. (2) Factory 
occupiers uniier the Indian F'actories -Act. (3) Insurance Companies with whom the 
factory owners liavc insured their labour. (4) Commissioners appointed under the 
Workmen's Compensation -Act in all districts. 


3. There arc six industrial surveyors in the province, a part of whose work is to 
make enejuiries into the fxisition of various industries, and to collect statistics relating 
to them. But only one monograph has as yet been publislied — on the textile trade. 
No enquiry into labour conditions has yet been thought of. 

The Director of Industries notes ; — 

*' At the present monicnt only such statistics are collected as are required either 
by tile local Government or by the Government of India. The scope of these 
statistics could be very usefully widened and information on many interesting 
subjects relating to labour could be collected by this department, provided a suitable 
agency could be establi.shed. This province has no labour office. The entire work 
is done by a small section of the Director of Industries’ office.” 

On this statement the commeut is necessary that the small section at head- 
quarters with the six industrial surveyors in the field under the supervision of a 
gazetted officer in the person of the touring assistant ft) the director should not be 
entirely inadequate for intelligence work as regards provincial labour, but fiot, of 
course, for comprehensive commercial intelligence, in which sphere the Director of 
Commercial intelligence, Calcutta, has an organisation to be drawn upon. 

4 . The Board of Economic Enquiry. Punjab, has conducted a series of investiga- 
tions and has published twenty monographs in its rural section pubticatians. The 
only urban sections publication is a study made by Mrs. Caleb in 1920 on the family 

* Mot printed. 
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bwtevte ai low-paid clerics, l.e,, on salaries of Rs. 50 per mensem or loss— « vahiable 
•ttufy, now out of print. The rural bias of the Punjab outlook could hardly have a 
bc^Aer illustration. 

TabU J. 




Gross 


Engineering Staff. 




area 





1 

Ji 

Name of Circle. 

com- 
manded 
ia square 
mues. 

Superin- 

tending 

En- 

gineers. 

Execu- 
tive En- 
gineers. 

Assistant 

En- 

gineers. 

Subordi- 

nates. 

1 

Western Jumna Canal 

4,413 

1 

4 

12 

S3 

2 

SirhindCanal{f"^^‘* ;; 

3,766 

3,054 

} ■ 

4 

12 

59 

3 

Derajat 

3.550 

1 

3 

9 

46 

4 

Upper Bari Doab Canal 

2,562 

1 

4 

10 

52 

5 

Lower Bari Doab Canal 

2,779 

1 

4 

11 

47 

6 

Upper Chenab Canal 

2.416 

1 

4 

11 

55 

7 

Lower Chenab Canal (West 

5,650 

2 

7 

20 

97 


and East). 






8 

Upper Jhelum Canal 

915 

1 

3 

10 

40 

9 

Lower Jhelum Canal 

2.295 

1 

5 

12 

61 

10 

r British . . 
l.Bahawalpur 

2,206 

145 

} ^ 

4 

12 

72 

11 

2nd British 

2,138 

I 

4 

11 

66 

12 

3rd British 

1,250 

1 

3 

7 

42 

13 

1st Bahawalpur 

2,390 

1 

4 

17 

102 

14 

2nd Bahawalpur 

2,219 

1 

4 

12 

72 

15 

3rd Bahawalpur 

2,274 

1 

5 

21 

126 


Tails III. 


Rates of v/ages tn Punjab factories for the years noted btlow - — 


■ 

1927. 

1922- 

1917. 

1912. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks, 

Average per month — 





(i) Skilled labour — 





Engine driver 

44 

35 

20 to 30 

18 to 34 

Boilerman . . 

32 

25 

20 to 30 

18 to 26 

Blacksmith . . 

44 

35 

23 to 40 

20 to ;fo 

Fitter 

62 

50 

40 to 60 

30 to 55 

Carpenter . . 

45 

40 

25 to 40 

21 to .•«) 

Oilman 

27 

25 

It to 15 

10 to IS 

Mochi 

45 

30 

30 

— 

pinner 

25 

25 

18 to 20 

18 to 20 

Weaver 

40 

35 

30 


Dyer 

22 

22 

30 

— 

R^ler (woman) 

22 

20 

10 to 18 


Press compositor 

44 

40 

15 to 30 

— 

Press distributor 

22 

18 

10 to 15 


Average per day — 





(li) Unskilled labour — 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a p. Rs. a p 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Coolie (opener; 

1 0 0 

I 0 0 

0 10 OtoO 12 0 

0 6 6toU 8 6 

Coolie (man) on gins 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 to 0 8 0 

0 4 6 to 0 5 6 

Coolie (woman) on gins 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 5 OtoO 7 0 

0 3 6to0 5 0 


For the statement oi wages most commonly paid to certain classes of labour 
please see table A (pages ii~vj of the " Report on the Fourth Regular Wages Survey 
of the Punjab " taken in December, 1927. 
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Ttbl* IV. 


Average wages earned by skilled and unskilled labour for the past 8 years. 


ClassificAtion of Ubonr. 

Average per month 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

ld24. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I.— Skilled 









Ennne driver . . 

30 

35 

38 

40 

43 

44 

44 

43 

Boilerman 

25 

25 

25 

28 

30 

33 

32 

32 

Blacksmith 

35 

35 

36 

40 

44 

44 

44 

45 

Fitter . . 

50 

50 


55 

60 

64 

62 

63 

Carpenter 

35 



42 

45 

46 

45 

45 

OUman . . 

20 

25 

25 

24 

27 

27 

27 

25 

Mochi 

30 


32 

35 

40 

45 

45 

46 

Spinner 

20 

25 

25 

28 

25 

25 

25 

27 

Weaver 

40 

35 

35 

40 

40 

41 

40 

38 

Dyer 

30 

22 

22 

20 

22 

22 

22 

23 

Reeler (woman) 

15 

20 


22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Press Cfjmpositor 

25 

40 


36 

40 

43 

44 

43 

Press distributor 

5 

18 

18 

18 

20 

22 

22 

22 


Average per day. 


II. — -linskillcd ; — 

Its. a. j 

Rs. a. 

Rs 

. a 

Rs 

a. 1 

Rs. a. 1 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

CoOlie (opener) . . 

0 15 

I 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

Coolie (man) on gins . . 

0 9 

0 8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 8 , 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

Coolie (woman) on gi.Ts 

0 7 ! 

j 

0 6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 


Table V. 


of unskilled labourers in the Punjab between 1909 and 1927. 





Number of Villages in 

Range 

of rate," 


1909. 

1912. 

1917 

1922. 

1927 

Annas. 

0-6 to 16 


• 

2 





1-6 to 2-6 . . 



156 

53 

23 

5 

— 

2—6 to 3-6 • , 



377 

94 

68 

6 

10 

3—6 to 4—6 • . 



l,06«l 

297 

219 

62 

87 

4—6 to 5-6 . . 



934 

401 

206 

92 

102 

5—6 to 6—6 . . 



1.012 

360 

270 

164 

145 

6^ to 7-6 . . 



339 

171 

172 

83 

56 

7-6 to 8.6.. 



357 

184 

504 

363 

448 

8-6 to 9-6 . . 



80 

37 

79 

lOS 

139 

9-6 to 10-6 



71 

14 

135 

227 

323 

10-6 to 11-6 



It 

6 

33 

74 

95 

1 1 6 to 12-6 



— 

— 

IS 

389 

318 

12-6 to 13-6 



— 



— 

56 

42 

13-6 to 14-6 



— 



1 

81 

24 

14-6 to 15-6 



— 


1 

IS 

9 

15-6 to 166 



— 



— 

108 

so 

166 to 176 



— 


— 

5 

3 

17-6 to 18-6 




— 

- - 

9 

2 

l»6to 19-6 



— 

— 


6 

— 

19-6 to 20-6 





— 

— 

On 

1 

«)6to2l-6 



— 



— 

— 

I 

21-6 to 22-6 



— 



— 

3 

— - 

22-6 to 2.7-6 



— 

• 


2 

— 




4.399 

1.617 

1,726 

1,857 

1,855 
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APPENDIX B. 

iiiiws «m4 Objects of Certain Trade Unions. 


1. — The Punjab Labour Board, LaAore. 

Aints and objects. — la) To organize trade unions and labour associatirme of 
diSerent classes of workers in the Punjab in accordance with the Indian Trade 
Unions Act^ 

(6) To strengthen, improve, help, advise and put on a right footing the various 
Ixade unions and labour organizations in the province. 

(c) To control, direct, supervise and develop the various trade unions and 
labour organizations in the province, and the labour movement in general. 

(d) To centralize and co-ordinate the activities of various trade unions and 
labour organizations and those of the difierent labour workers, organizations and 
sympathizers. 

(e) To improve, develop and further the interests of tlie labouring and depressed 
classes in general, and those of the labour movement in particular, in all matters 
affecting it legally, economically, socially, politically or otherwise. 

(/) To better, improve, ameliorate, advocate and further the cause of labourers 
and workmen, whether skilled or unskilled, literate of illiterate, organized or 
unorganized, whether in service or out of service, or otherwise. 

(g) To better the relations of employees and employers, and to act as arbitrators 
in disputes between them. 

(A) To advocate the legal, economic, social and political cause of labour in the 
province, and to co-operate with similar boards or organizations existing elsewhere 
m India, or out of India. 

(i) To carry on labour propaganda in the province by all legitimate means and 
spread labour ideas among the masses and infuse a labour spirit in them. 

(j) To coUect, arrange and disseminate information about labour and the trade 
unions movement in the province and act as the Labour Information Bureau in the 
Punjab, 

(A) To affiliate, with or without fees, trade unions and labour organizations in 
the province, whether registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act or not, or 
whether recognized by the employer or employers or not. 

(l) To act as a labour party in the province and to cany on all sorts of activities, 
whether of a political character or not, as labour parties iu other countries act and 
cany on. 

(m) To represent the grievances and demands of labourers and workmen in 
general and those of the members of trade unions and labour organizations affiliated 
with it in particular. 

(n) To convene and hold mass labonr meetings from time to time and hold a 

Punjab Labour Conference once a year or so. ' 

(o) To obtain adequate franchise for labour as such and adequate representation 
in the various Icgi^tures dealing wit ■ the Punjab, local bodies, national 
organizations, and so forth. 

(f) To ran labour members in elections for the legislatures, local bodies and 
other national, educational, social and political organizations. 

(g) To start, maintain, manage and utilize a general fund and a political 
fund in oocordaoce with t^ provisions of the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

(r) To publish an organ or organs in any language understood in the province, 
to foster and further the cause of labonr in the countiy and create consciousness 
among the workers m general. 

(s) To do all or any of the above objects or any other not mentioned above which 
may be deemed most beneficial lor the cause of labour in the province in accordance 
witffi the provistOBs of the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

2. — NortK-Western Railway Union. 

The objects of the union shall be to secure the complete organization of all workers 
(manual and mental, including mechanical labour) employed in any division or 
shops or at any other place over the North-Western Railway. 

(«) To improve the conditions and protect the interest of its members, to obtain 
and maintain reasonable hours of duty, rates of wages, adequate retiriag allowances 
and other conditions of labour, to settle disputes between its members and their 
enqitoyera and to regulate Uie relations betw^n them by ci^lective withholding of 
labour or otherwise. 
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(&) To iurtber, il and when and so far as the same shall be or become a lawful 
object of the trade union, the interest of members by representation to the railway 
authorities, in the local legislature and in the I,egislative Assembly, and to employ 
the funds of the union in procuring such representations. 

(c) To regulate the relations between this union and its members and to settle 
disputes between the union and any member or members or between any member 
or members and any officer or officers of the union by way of appeal as provided in 
these rules. 

(d) To provide temporary assistance to members when out of employment 
through causes over which they have no control, or through unjust treatment or 
through any dispute existing between the employer and a member or members of 
the union. 

(#) To provide legal or other assistance when necessary in matters pertaining 
to the employment of the members or tor securing compensation for members who 
suffer injury by accidents in their employments ; also to use every effort to provide 
for the safety of railway work and of railway travelling. 

(/) To make grants to deserving railway employees and members or officers of 
the union in order to improve their future knowledge and prospects to educate 
and get traming in the social, political, economic, and m the industrial life of the 
labour movements in India and abroad. 

(g) To provide donations to any institutions from which members may derive 
benefit to have power to render, as occasion may arise, assistance to other trade 
unions and other lawful purposes, also to enable such members as voluntarily desire 
it to provide funds for their relief in sickness or temporary disablement and for their 
retirement and also to aid the young orphan children or widows of members, to pro- 
vide accident benefit to members who may have met with accident whilst feffiowing 
their employment. 

(A) To provide a grant of money to members of the disablement fund when 
permanently disabled, or when by reason of old age they cannot follow tlieir regular 
employment, or to their representative in case of death or accidents, or otherwise, 

(i) To carry on all business, within the meaning of assurance fund, unemploy- 
ment fond, death benefit, sick benefit, and mutual assurance benefit as provid^ 
for in Appendix A to these rules. 

3. — Tie TentUe Mill Woriw$‘ Union, Dharivoal. 

/lims and Objccls. 

To improve the conditions and to protect the rights of its members to obtain 
reasonable hours of duty, rates of wages, retirmg allowances, and other conditions 
of labour. To settle disputes between the members and the employers and to 
represent tlie interests of its members to the employers in the legislature (local 
and proiincial) and to utiUzc the fund in furthering the cause of the union and 
its members. 

4 . — The North-Western fhxiiway Compilation Union. 

Objects. 

(а) To encourage the spirit of co-operation amongst employees of the Compilation 
Section. 

(б) To devise means whereby the status of the clerical line is improved. 

(c) To deal with questions affecting the common rights and privileges of the 
members and get grievances, if any. removed by constitutional methods. 


Al^PENDIX F. 

Rules prescribed by the Director of Agriculture under Section 9 (i) (6) of the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act. 

(1) Kapas shall enter at centre of the factory and shall be carried by broad 
stairs shown at the points marked A. B and C. D in the rough sketch plan T 
annexed hereto, on to the gin platform direct. 

(2) A door at each end of the cotton (rut) platform for the carriage of cotton 
(rui) shall be provided at the points marked E. r and G, H in the aforesaid sketch 
plan. 

(3) Wlbth of kapas platform shall be 10 feet from shaft to inner surface of the 
wall making the minimum width of the factory 32 feet. 
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(4) TImov diall be an iron sheet shield not less than 1 foot hi^ fitted on knife 
ndl in front of a gin to prevent kapas and cotton seeds from passing over the knife 
rail of the gin and getting mixed with the cotton (rui). This shield ^all be made in 
order to compensate for the wear and tear of the ginning roller. 

(5) The belting on cei.tre of cotton platforms shall bo covered entirely to a 
height of IS inches above ground to prevent cotton getting mixed with oil. 

(6) There shall be a movable frame 2 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 4 inches by 2 inches 
to receive cotton (rui) coming through gins and keep it off floor. The frame shall 
be removable at will. 

(7) The space for drying platform shall be at the rate of 1,000 square feet per 
10 single roller gins or their equivalent. There shall be minimum of two platforms 
in ea^ factory, and these shall be separated by a pathway at least 15 feet wide. 

(8) There shall be easy means of ingress to and egress from factory compound. 
In order to prevent congestion of traffic. 

(9) The area for a cotton ginning factory containing 32 single roller gins or 
^heir equivalent shall be a minimum of 4 acres and for a factory with larger number 
of such gins the area shall be increased at the rate of one acre for every 10 single 
roller gins or their equivalent to a maximum of 8 acres, except in special cases. 

(10) Sufficient godowns for storing cotton and kapas shall be provided and 
different varieties of cottons shall be kept in separate godowns. 


Ifr. A. L. HOYLE. COMMISSIONER. NORTHERN INDIA SAI.T REVENUE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Preliminary. 

The Royal Commission's schedule of subjects reached me at the end of August. 
My evidence, which is to be submitted through the Central Board of Revenue, has 
to reach the Royal Commission not later tlum the 2Stb September, 1928. This is 
the budget season, and this year fortuitous circumstances have conspired to render 
it a peculiarly busy season in every direction. It will therefore be understood that 
it has been impossible to deal in any sense adequately with the Commission's 
questionnaire in the time at my disposal. 

2. Excluding the Kohat Mines Division, where the salt is the property of local 
qnarry owners and the function of Government in mainly to see that the excise duty 
is collected, the Northern India Salt Revenue Department is concerned -with two 
salt producing areas, the Rajputana Salt Sources Division and the Salt Range 
Division in the Punjab. I deal below with each area separately. Ttie serial numbers 
correspond with the headings in the Schedule. 

A. — The RajfmUma Sait Sources Division. 

This division includes the three salt sources of Sambhar, Didwana, and Paebbadra. 
At the two latter the salt is extracted by. and purchased by Government from, the 
local owners of the pits, and Government is only indiret^y conemued with t^ 
labour employed, much of which is supplied by the families of the pit owners. The 
Royal Commission will therefore. I think, not wish to receive any evidence in 
connection with these two sources. Sambhar Lake, the most impbrtant of the 
three salt sources in this Division, with an average output for the last five official 
years of approximately 73 lakhs of mannds of salt, is held under agreement with the 
Jaiprnr and Jodhpur States within whose territories it lies, by which the right of 
manufacturing and selling salt are leased to the Government of India. 

1 . — Recruitment, 

1 to 3. The work of extracting and storing salt is given out by the Northem 
India Salt Revenue Department on contract. The contra^ for this work at Sambhar, 
Gndha, and Jfaapc^ at the eastern end of the lake has since the year 1922-23 been in 
the bands of the Gndha Co-operative Society which recruits its labour from 12 
ne^bouring villages, known as Bora Gaon, within the jurisdiction of the Jaipur and 
Jo<&pnr Darbars. At Naara, IS miles distant from Sambhar toward the western end 
of the lake, the contract is in the hands of a private firm which recruits its labour 
tiom Nawa and the neigfaboaiing villages. Both these agendes engage their labour 
through mates employed on connnisaioa. To encourage recniitment too contracton 
pay advances recoverable in instalments bom the labourers' wages at tiw time of 
eaxractioa. 
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7 and 3. Th« employment of extracting and storing salt is seasonal. Its duration 
U ordinarily not longer than four months m the year, and may be as little as two and 
a half months. The labourera are of the agricultural class, and when not employed 
under the department are engaged in their fields. Some employment is also ofieiod 
by the department during the period from November to Mart^ when works of various 
kinds are under construction. The labour for these purposes is recruited from the 
town of Sambhar by the contractors engaged on the works. 

n. — St«S Organisation. 

10. The work of extracting and storing salt is done by contractors (including the 
co-operative society). Works of construction are partly done by contractors and 
partly departmen tally ; workshop labour is departmen tally employed. The labour 
that is department^Iy employed on construction is control]^ by inspectors 
assisted by peons of various grades, and in charge of each work, or group of works, 
is a superintendent who is a gazetted officer. The work of the superintendents 
again is supervised by the general manager and anistant general manager. Work- 
shop labour is under the control of the engineer (mechanic^ and electru^), assisted 
by* certain technically trained subordinates. The engineer himself is under the 
control of the general manager. 

11 and 12. The departmental superior stafi is recruited by selection and 
competitive examination. The inferior staff is recruited from local men and to some 
extent from candidate.*) from the United Provinces. 

13. Relations between stafi and rank and file arc cordial. 

14. As an employer of labour. Government is concerned here mainly with the 
workshop stafi, who have recently been put on daily wages. Attendance registers 
are kept by a clerk who also acts as time-keeper. Wages are paid by the engineer. 

15. (i) As already .stated, the ivork of extracting and .storing salt and some of 

the construction work are given on contract. These represent the most important 
activities of the department. , 

(ii) Sub-contracting does not exist. 

(ill) The terms upon which the contractors employ their labour (which is not 
regularly employed but which fmiLs casual and temporary occupation here during 
a limited sra-son) arc not controlled by the dejiartmenta] officers. As is stated in 
later paragraptu, the department as^ts in the pronsion of certain amenities, 
e.g., housing and medical aid. 

nr. — Hotuiag. 

16 to 22. The labour, as has been seen, is mainly local, and ordinarily hves at 
home. Government however, provides grass shelters durmg the extraction season 
for the l ousing of labourers from the more distant collages, and has also erected two 
model barracks at Gudha and one at Jhapog. These barracks are divided into rooms 
12 feet by 12 feet, and have a verandah running along the front. Water is supplied 
by Government from a well worked by an electric motor. There are no conservancy 
arrangements. These barracks have proved fairly popular with the labouring 
community. .A nominal rent is realized at 4 annas a month per room. The labourers 
arc fnigal and industrious by habit, and no moral improvement as the result of this 
accommodation is noticeable oi was desired. The workshop employees are pirovided 
with rent-free quartets. 


IV.— RMlth. 

23. No statistics are available The physique of the workers is not remarkable, 
but in general they keep very fair health, toough during the extraction season 
malaria is common and is probably stimulated to some extent by the nature of the 
work, which consists largely of wading in the salt pans. 

24 and 25. The deportment maintains a dispensa^ to which a fair number of 
labourers hacre recourse for treatment of minor maladies and injunes, such as sores. 

26. (i) Latrines are not prov'ided, but sweepers are emploj’ed for the removal of 
night-sou. 

(ii) tlrinking water is piroridod by the contractors, who transport it to the 
works by rail or on camels. 

29. (i) No statistics are available. 

(it) Malaria is widely prevalent. Cholera is rare. Hookworm has not come 
under notice. 
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VL— BdaoftUon. 

40 to 42. The Jodhpor and Jaipur States provide both primary aad seooodary 
education, but it is not compulsory. 

vn.— Satsty. 

43 to SO. Accidents are of very rare occurrence and no special safeguards appear 
to be necessary. 


IZ. — Eaaa. 

55. (i) The hours of work for the seasonal labour on extraction, etc., are not 
regulated. In the workshop, pump house, etc., the hours of work are 48 per week 
and 8 per day. 

(ii) Drivers aad firemen employed on locomotives used for extraction, work 
sometimes for 12 hours. Overtime is paid. 

(hi) The only class of workmen who are liable to call to duty at any hour are 
fitt^. These are only eight in number. 

60. The workshop workmen are given an hour oil duty for meals. These men 
being employed on a variety of jobs are not subject to the same degree of fatigue 
that specialised labour induces. 

61. Sunday is observed as a day of rest e.xccpt during the extraction season 
when all concerned with extraction are expected to work d^y to ensure harvesting 
all the salt. 

zn.— WagM. 

96. (i) In the workshop the average wages are Rc. 14)-6 pies per day. Labourers 
employ^ on extraction can earn 10 annas a day for a full day’s work. 

(ii) In the surrounding agricultural areas, men earn 7 annas and women 6 annas 
a day. • 

97. Wage^ in recent years have increased. This is due to the demand created 
by construction work on railways, irrigation works in the States and the building of 
Hew Delhi. The index of oost of living is not available for the locality. 

100. Payment through contractors appears generally to work satisfactorily, 
thongfa at times the cootractois are inclined to strike a hard bargain at the expense 
of the labourers. 

101. Wages are fixed in the case of labourers employed by contractors on 
harvesting salt by agreement between contractors and labour, and in the case of 
workshop hands with relcrence to rates obtaining in the railway workshops at 
Ajmer and Phulcra. 

102. Overtime pay for workshop hands is on a scale based on wages. It ranges 
from one anna per hour in excess of eight for workmen on 15 annas a day to three 
annas for workmen on Re. 1-8 annas to Ks. 2-6 annas. 

103. Standardization does not exist, since the workshop is small and jobs of 
varied kinds. 

106. Fines are imposed on factory workmen for ofiencM such as negligence 
rather than ior inferior work. They are infrequent. 

107. (i) The workshop hands are mostly on daily wages. Labourers on extraction 
are paid hy the week. 

(ii) Two weeks. 

(ii) Ho action necessary. 

(iv) Cases of unclaimed wages are very rare. 

108. Among extraction labourers the extent of indebtedness is not known. The 
workshep labonreis appear to be free from debt. 

109. There are no bonus or profit-sharing schemes. 

no. Men on monthly wages earn leave under the Civil Service Regulations. 
Wodters on daily wages earn no leave. 


ZTIL— AdmiaMnrtioa. 

137. The Workmen's Compensation Act being inoperative there is no employers 
liability in cases of accident ; otherwise conditions are much the same as in Rritith 
India. Selatbns with the lobd civil anthorities are cordial. 
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B. Salt Rang* Divirion, 

The department works three mines at Khewra, Warcha and Kalabagb. Khewra, 
with an average annual output of 28} lakhs of maunds of salt, is the most important. 
Except where otherwise inmcated, my replies are applicable to all three mines. 

L Recndtinent 

1. Excluding ticket-of-leave men employed on loading trucks in the depot, 
there are four classes of labour . — (a) The hereditary local miner caste, who have 
worked in the salt mines of the Salt Range for centuries and now work almost 
exclusively underground, (b) Workshop and power-house labour recruited from 
the blacksmith and carpenter classes of lOiewra and neighbouring villages, 
(c) Semi-permanent labour employed on loading and unloading trucks and worlong 
mechanical drills underground, recruited in neighbouring villages from agriculturu 
classes originally employed on collecting stone, wood and gypsum, (d) Casual 
labour, semi skilled or unskilled, employed on construction and repair work, recruited 
from the same class as (c). 

There is practically no miration among the miner class ; none among the 
engineering class, while the semi-permanent labour tends to leave the mine at harvest 
season. 

2. (>} The miners live at Khewra itself. The workshop and the semi-permanent 
labour pay weekly, fortnightly, or occasionally monthly visits to their villages. 

(ii) The total permanent labour force including miners, workshop hands and 
some of the semi-permaaent labour rs about 1,100 (including women) at Khewra, 
2S0 at Warcha and 200 at Kalabagb. 

(iii) No special methods of recruitment are in force, there being no scarcity of 
labour. 

7. These is a certain amount of unemployment among the miners because the 
demand for rock salt is much in defect of the available supply. The best method 
of aiicviating this unemployment would be to secure an increased demand. 
Endeavours are at present being made (though for reasons not connected with 
unemployment) to stunulate the demand by securing reduction in railway freights. 
The intr^uction of machinery has to some extent created unemployment, but this 
cause is lt*s serious than the other. The general disinclination of the mining 
community to take up other work at casual labour rates, suggests that unemployment 
does not cause them very serious distress, though some of the community are 
endeavouring to secure land from the Punjab Government at concession rates as an 
alternative means ol employment. An annual two months’ holiday taken by the 
miners in August and September produces unemployment to the extent of 40 to 
8U per cent, during those months for the worksltop and casual labour classes. 

8. (i) The average duration ol employment, except for the permanent Govern- 
ment staff and the more skilled and essential of the workshop labour, is 10 months 
only, the miners being on vacation for two months annually. 

(ii) The extent of casual employment varies very widely according to the amount 
of construction work in hand. 

(iii) There is no serious absenteeism, except during good harvest season, when 
30 to 40 per cent, of the semi-permanent labour may be absent. Figure* of time or 
wages lost are not available. At Kalabagb casual labour tends to migrate to 
Afghanistan during the hot months. 

IL Staff Organiatioii. 

10. The stad consists of a general manager, a superintending electrical and 
mechanical engineer, assistant commissioner or manager in charge of Klscwra mine, 
assistant commissioner in charge of Khewra depot and preventive work and 
superintendents in charge of Warcha and Kalabagb mines. These are assisted by 
junior superintendents (gaaelted) and inspeettws (non-gazetted). The mine manager 
at Khewra is assisted by two superintendents and lour inspectors, two of wh^ 
work as surveyors. 

1 1. The general inaDag[er and the superintending en^eer are specially recruited 
technical men. The remainder of the sta0 are officers or the Salt Department. The 
miners themselves work under gangmen, who arc ordinarily hereditary leaders of 
tbeijangs. 

12. (i) See (II) above. As far as possible, departmental officers with aptitude 
for miuiog work are selected. Junior superintendents in special cases are sent to the 
Dhanbsd School of Mines for training. 

(ii) There are no special facilities for training miners. The majority are iUitnate. 
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13« (i) Relations generally are satisfactory. The miners have no hesitation in 
hdnging any grievances to notice of the mine manager or general manager. 
Qnestktts aSectittg the well-being of the mining community as a whole are diacaased 
^ the general manager at conferences wiib the gangmen and the more intelligent 
miners. 

(ii) Jobbers are not employed. 

(iii) and (iv) There are no regular works committees, councils or indnstria 
counew. The gangmen, 41 in number, elect annually a panchayat or committee to 
d/^ with small local disputes. Their decisions are ordinarily accepted by the miners 
without question. 

14. (i) Attendance of all labour is checked and registers kept in accordance with 
the Mines Act. In the case of the miners, attendance is taken from slips submitted 
by gangmen, in the case of labour on contract from the contractors' figures, and in 
the case of workshop and semi -permanent labour from the inspectors’ or clerks’ 
figures. 

(»'»■) Wages are invariably paid by a gasetted officer. 

15. (t) The bulk of the construction and repair work is given out on contract. 
Other work is done departmentally. 

(h) There is no sub-contracting, except a little on loading and unloading. 

(m) Gmtrol over work on contract is practically the same as over that done 
dep^mentally. Contractors are kept to the specified hours prescribed by the 
Mines Act. 

(tv) The contract system has saved Government money, and does not appear to 
have Reeled working conditions adversely. 


ITT , — ^Housing. 

16. (t) and (tt) The workshop and some of the semi-permanent and casual labour 
are bou^ by Goverament, which is the employer. 

(iii) Practically no housing is provided by private landlords. 

(tv) The mining community build their own houses. At Khewra eacli miner has 
two houses, one in Khewra village and another for the vacation on the Salt Range. 

17. The Department own considerable areas near Khewra and Warcha villages, 
and acquisitiOD is unnecessary. 

18. (t) The accommodation provided by Government for the workshop labour 
is at least as good as, or better than that which the labour would provide for itself. 
The accommodation provided for other labour consists of reasonably comfortable 
barracks. 

(n) High compound walls for privacy are provided in accordance with Punjab 
custom. Whether this practice is altogether healthy is open to question. 

(h») Most of the Government quarters at Kheivra are provided with electric 
light, and at Khewra and Warcha there is an excellent supply of driuking water. 
Four sweepers are employed for conservancy in Khewra vulage, but there is some 
room for improvement here. 

19. All accommodation provided is utilized. 

22. The present housing conditions appear to have no bad moral effect. The 
people are conservative, and it would be difficult to pcisuade tbem to make any 
changes. 

I?.--H«^th. 

23. (t) and (ii) Statistics arc not available up to date. Birttis and deaths are 
r^|ister^%y a choulddar employed by tlie district authorities. 

(iii) (a) The workiDg conditions underground as regards ventilation and lighting 
are generally very good. (2>) Conditions at home arc fair. The situation of the 
mining villages on tlm slopes of the hills makes to some extent for cleanliness. 

(iv) The staple food of the community as a whole is ground unrefined grain, 
which costs normally about one anna per pound. Meat is obtainable at a fixed 
price of seven annas per seer. Vegetables are scarce, which appears to conduce to 
aiuemia. 

(e) The physique of the mining community as a whole is somewhat below that of 
agricultural labour in Punjab. 

24. (t) and (tt) The Ctepartment maintains hospitals at Kliewra and Warcha, 
and there is also a hospital in Kalabagh city which is used by the mining community. 

(tc) A midwife is attached to the Khewra boeiutal, and the appointment of a 
health visitor at this place is under consideration. 
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25. Below are etatistics for three years showing attendance at the hospitals ; — 


Males. Females. 

Year. In Out In Out 

patients, patients, patients, patients. 

1926 31 8.288 2 3.663 

1927 79 11,215 27 5.222 

1928 88 13.245 16 6.360 


26. (f) Latrines are provided under ground, but usually not in the villages. 

(H) Ample drinking water is provided from standpipes at Khewia and Warcha. 

{iii) Khewra has special tanks for bathing and washing. 

29. (t) No industrial diseases are prevalent. Conjunctivitis and granular lids 
are not uncommon, but this is the case in sdl Salt Range villages, whether mining or 
Otherwise. 

(if) Cholera ahd hookworm are unknown. Statistics tor malaria are as under : 
1926, MS : 1927, 628 ; 1928, 770. Goitre is endemic, and was formerly serions but 
has declined, possibly as tne result ol the supply of a better quality of drinking water. 

30. The work peo{de as a whole do not favour sickness insurance. They are very 
conservative, and it probably would be unwise to enforce any such system on 
them. Western medicine is not unacceptable in the mining areas when it has been 
tested and found to be of benefit. 

V.—WtUu*. 

31 to 35. There are no maternity or welfare activities in this area. 

36. The department does not provide educational facilities. There are district 
board schools. 

37. The miners contribute one pic per rupee of their wages towards a pension 
fund, and fines recovered from them are also paid into this fund. The recipients 
are chosen by the gangmen and lambardars in consultation. The awards seem to be 
reasonably just. The usual rate of pension is Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 monthly. 

38. A co-operative supply shop was started at Khewra, but failed because the 
shareholders took no interest in its progress. At Warcha the Superintendent of the 
Mine kept the working of the shop almost in bis own hands, and achieved somewhat 
better results, but this is not co-operation. 

VL— Bdaoatica. 

40. There are district board infant and primary schools at Khewra, and an infant 
school at Warcha. The attendance last year averaged about 240, composed entirely 
of children not in emj^oymeat. Children under 13 years of age arc not employed 
in the mine or workshop. There are no educational facilities for older children or 
adults. 

41. There are no facilities for industrial or vocational training. 

42. Education in this area dates from only the last ten years, and cannot yet be 
elected to have bad any marked effect on the standard of living or industrial 
emciency of workers. 

▼Q. — SaMy. 

43. Conditions arc reflated by the Mines Act No. IV of 1923, and the accom- 
panying Regulations for Metalliferous Mines. 

44. The rate of accidents for the past three years is — Fatal, I per 1,000 ; serious, 
4-7 per 1,000. An accident which keeps a workman absent from work for 21 day* 
is ctiUUMd as serions, and this classificaticHi includes a number of accidents invotvi^ 
relatively minor injuries, such as loss of a finger. 

45. The most common accidents are haulage accidents, ».<„ persons knocked 
down or run owr by mine trucks. Only one death in the last ten years was due to 
a fall of roof. A number of simple accidents are due to women while carrying salt 
dropping it on their feet or other parts of their body. 

46. Precautions are taken — (a) by arranging safe travelling ways to and from 
the working places ; (fr) by closing off all dangerous parts of the mine ; (s) two 
whole-tliDe permanent overseers are employed on regular inspectitm of the mine 
zoofs, and (a) by careful fencing and guariing of all machinery. 

48. The hoepitals are situated as close as possible to the mines, and a number 
of men are trained in flnt-aid. 
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49. mlnm are inqwctod annualljr by the mines inspector and peiiadioally 
to the idecttioal inspector, deputy commissioner, health and other district oflidals. 
Ine euperintendents and inspects make tours of inspection writing up the results 
in a book. 

50. The hours of work are not long, and ccmditions generally are good. These 
factors inevitably conduce to safety. 

Vm.— Wwkmen’s 0on«snaatioo. 

51. (t) and («) The advantages of the Workmen’s Compensation Act were not at 
first fully understood by the work p^ple. They now understand them, and claim 
compensation whenever it is due. Sx claims were paid in the last three years. 

(in) and {v) There are no insurance facilities. Compulsory insurance does not 
seem necessary where accidents are so relatively uncommon. 

53. The scales of compensation allowed by the Act appear to be adequate 
without being so liberal as to induce workers to shirk returning to work for the sake 
of drawing compensation. Payment by instalments seems preferable to payment 
ot lamp sums. The conditions under which compensation is granted are just and 
call for no alteration. 

54. I do not consider that such legislation as is indicated is necessary. 

IX. — Hows. 

63. (t) Nine hours for surface and ten hours lor underground labour with the 
exception of female labour which works from four to six hours daily, 

(if) Actual working hours correspond very closely to normal working hours as 
practically no over-time is worked. 

(rit) Surface labour breaks ofi about mid-day for two hours' rest in the hot weather 
making a total working day of 11 hours of which 9 arc actually working hours. 

64. There are six working days in the week. Sunday is a holiday at Khewra 
and Warcha, and Friday at Kala^gh. 

65. The hours of work per week were always under 60 hours before the 60 hours’ 
restriction was introduced. The restriction has thereiore had no effect 

66. Work is not ordinarily at very high pressiue. therefore it seems unnet cssary 
that the maxima should be reduced. 

67. The shift system would be oi no advantage, since the working hours are 
already well under the maximum, and therefore do not need to be divided between 
two or more shifts of workers. The mining community resent strongly any inter- 
ference with their immemorial habits, and would object to the enforcement of the 
shift system. From the Department's point of view there is no objection except 
that shifts would involve some increase in expenditure on suixrvision. 

68. 1 do not consider that any iiinitation is desirable. The daily work is well 
within the miners' physical capacity, and as already indicated they are not 
appreciative of artificial restnctions. 

69. (i) and (it) Miners usually take from half to one hour’s interval daily 
according to their own wishes. Workshop labour is allowed one hour's interval in 
the C(dd weather and two hours in the hot weather. The intervals correspond with 
the workers' meal time, and arc not fixed with any relation to fatigue. 

(iii) Including the miners' two months vacation the number ol holidays per 
year — is 132. 

70. See serial No. 64. regarding weekly holidays. Only urgent repair work to 
machinery, permanent way, etc., is earned out on these days. 

71. All workers get much more rest than is provided by law. Obviously no 
further provision is necessary. 

Z,— 8p«dal Qoaitioiif. 

91. A period of ten years has been accepted by Government as the period within 
which vnmea are to be excluded from the mine. The miners will object since this 
involves interference with their immemorial habits and will reduce their eaminn. 
The efiect on the industry, so far as I can at present foresee, is likely to be negUgllM, 
since the community as a whole is not at present fully em^oyed. 

HL— WaCM. 

06. (i) The average income of Khewra miners during the last three months was 
Rs. 39 pex bead, per memsem. Output increases in the winter and the averaM for 
the year will protobly at^oximate to Ks, 50 per mensem. The rate at Kaiaoagh 
it aoemt riie tame as at Khewra, and at Warcha the average is about Rs. 35. Rates 
paid to workshop labour vary from ten annas per day for unskilled labour to about 
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Rs, 3 for highly skilled workmen, but the average is about Re. 1-12 annas per head. 
Wages on loading and unloading trucks vary from nine annas to Re. 1 per day, and 
on construction from nine annas to twelve annas per day, the lowest rate being 
paid only to very young or very old workers. 

(f<) In the surrounding agricultural areas rates vary from ten annas to Re, 1-8 annas 
or fo. 2 per day, the higher figure being only paid during harvest season. 

(Hi) Where free quarters are provided the concession may be taken to be worth 
Re. I to Rs. 5 monthly. 

97, (f) Wages rose very considerably between 1914 and 1922. Since then there 
has been no marked fluctuation. 

(it) The increase would appear to be due to the general increase in industry in 
the Punjab as a whole. 

(Hi) Analysis of the cost of living of a family consisting of two parents and three 
children seems to show that the cost is about Rs. 35 per mensem. This, however, 
pre-supposes that the worker buys all bis supplies in the bazaar. Actually a large 
number of workers buy food-stufls direct from the farmers, and ii appears that a 
family can live on Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per mensem. 

100. The contract system seems to work satisfactorily. There are practically no 
complaints from labourers against the contractors. 

101 . Wages have generally been fixed in relation to prevailing rates in the district. 

102. No special rates are paid for overtime or Sunday work. 

104. Changes in wages have little effect on labour supply in the case of mineis, 
as they are not readily attractixl to other work. With the other classes increased 
wages generally attract more labour and decreased wages make it difficult to 
obi^n labour. Over a certain point, however, which may tentatively be fixed as 
that which gives a workman 25 per cent, profit on his earnings, increased wages 
appear to conduce to slackness and absenteeism. 

105. Since the miners are paid on out-turn, the introduction of a minimum wage 
would be both difficult and probably not advisable. 

106. (i) The percentage of fines recovered to total wages paid during the past 
year was 0*7 per cent. 

{ii) Other deductions are made on account of the cost of blasting powder and 
hire of drilling machines, and a voluntary contribution fund is levied at the rate of 
one pie per rupee. 

(uf) The fine fund plui the voluntary contribution fund forms, as already noted, 
a pension fund for the old and infirm people of the village. 

107. (») Wages are paid in some cases weekly, in others fortnightly and in others 
monthly. This has iMwn arranged after cons^ting the wishes of the different 
sections of labour. 

(»1) The normal period eUapsing before payment varies from 1 to 14 days. In 
exceptional cases, periods of three weeks to one month have elapsed. 

(Hi) So tur as the mines under my control are concerned no legislaticm is required. 

(i«) Unclaimed wages are usually kept for about three months, but a claim for 
wages not previously claimed is always considered, no matter bow long the claim 
may have been delayed. 

108. (f) and (it) The whole community is usually in debt to some small extent to 
the shopkeepers, but the debt in most cases is not more than the debtor could pay 
very quickly if he wished. In the case of about 10 to IS per cent, of the community 
the debt is beyond the capacity of the debtor to repay except in instalment 
extending over two or three years. 

109. There are no bonus or profit sharing schemes. 

110 (t) and (ii) As already noted, the miners take two months' vacation annually, 
thus enforcing a similar vacation on the majority of the other workers. There are 
also about 25 religious holidays during the year. Except in cases of extreme urgency 
(for examine during the war) the vacation is invariably granted, since it appears to 
be beneficial to the miners' health and efficiency. 

XnL — ^ladiuttrial SSeieoey ol Workan. 

112. There has been little marked change in the general efficiency of workers in 
the past ten years, though it may perhaps be said that the mechanical skill of tho 
ti^ksmith and carpenter classes is slowly impro%‘mg. 

U3 The comparison of the efficiency of Indian and foreign workers (a term 
covering a very wide field) is difficult. Loading work affords a rough tnt. A 
Xbewm labourer will load from ten to fifteen tons daily, a European labourer from 
M to 23 time, and an American labourer (judging by figures whicb tne general mimager 
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has K^rtained) up to 30 tons. It may b« stated -with reservatioa that th» ordinary 
Pw|ab labour la physically about 60 per cent, as efficieat as ordinary European 
labcrar. Compared 'mtti Airican labour (oi which the present geneml manager has 
ei^erience) it may be taken to be 80 to 90 per cent, as efficient physically, though 
Very much more efficient mentally. A good skilled Indian labourer appMrs to be 
abcmt equal to a semi-ekiUed European workman. 

114. The comparisons given above are affected chiefly by climate, lack oi 
opportunities for education and physique. The plant used in the Salt Range ia 
rmatively fairly efficient, but the overall standard of management is less efficient 
than could be desired. 

115. Improvement in dietary (alone among the subheads under this serial 
number) might render the workers capable of increased production, but as already 
stated the mining community as a whole is not at present worked up to its full 
{ffiysical capacity. 

116. Extended use of dectricity is expected to make the working of the mine 
as a whole more efficient. Such extension is under consideration. 


X8.— lodatttlal UspiitM. 

123. ({) During the last forty years there has been only one strike. This occurred 
at Khewra mine in 1921, and was attributable mainly to the low rate of wages then 
paid. 

(m) It lasted for three months, and was conducted peacefully. 

(mV) Government made no concession. The workers returned of their own free 
will. 

(io) The workers are estimated to have lost roughly about Rs. 60,000 in wages. 
There was no porticniar loss to industry. 

Znn.— IntaOlgettM. 

143. Statistics of attendance, wages paid, etc., are kept in the ordinary mine 
records which are very reasonably reliable. Statistics of health, disease.etc,, are kept 
in the hospitals, but are less accurate, since a number of the community do not 
attend hospital, and thus numerous cases of illness presumably go unrecorded. 
Statistics of the cost of living are difficult to obtain. 

145 No special investigations have been conducted regarding conditions in this 
area, exceptt one investiration into the health of the Khewra miners conducted about 
1922 by Dr. Gill of the Punjab. Dr. Gill’s report unfortunately seems to have been 
diminated from our records. 


MINERS OF KHEWRA. 

We, the undersigned miners of Khewra, venture to approach and lay before you 
the following hnes for your kind {lerusal and favourable consideration. 

The village of Khewra is inhabited chiefly by Moglials. Awans, Khokbars and 
Janjuas, who depend upon mining for their Uving. Our anccstois were the original 
owners of the mines in the Salt t^nge. and they owned and profited by the mines 
ei^tly in the same way as an agriculturist owns and makes use of his land. The 
mine was coitsidered the owner’s property. This fact is borne out by the oral 
traditions handed down from generation to generation and by the fact that persons 
of the same tribes are owners of lands in the district. During the Moghal and the 
Sikh rules our forefathers used to work out the salt from the mines themselves and 
realized the profits solely for their own benefit without any interference on the part 
of the then Governments. Since the advent of the benign British rule these minw 
have become State property and we. who were once the owners, cannot count our- 
selves in the category of even ordinary labourers. 

2. Before the advent, and in the beginning of the British rule, the salt mine was 
situate at a distance of half a mile from the village and salt was worked out there- 
from. However, since about thirty years a new tunnel was prepared and the mine 
srent direct underneath the village. The result was that the old Khewra and the 
Mohallab hlaswari were endangei^. The officials paid no heed to this alarm and 
consequently half of the village was utterly destroyed, and thousands of the inhabi- 
tanis were rendered homeless with irreparable loss of property in spite of the repeated 
xeqnests and supplications from the villagers. This was the reward bestowed by 
fhe oflScen upon ns for the services rendered so faithfully with the sweat of brow 
to fin the cofims of the Government Treasury. The benign Government has rendered 
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all possible aid to the sufieiets dtnring the recent floods, and it is beyond compre* 
heouion rrhy we should be deprived of any such assistance from the Government, 
having beetle homeless, as we are. We have been crying during the last year for 
help, out the salt authorities would not allow our voice to be heard. Now that we 
have had the honour of the visit of the Labour Commission to this unfortunate 
village of ours we have found an opportunity to lay bare our heart and we earnestly 
pray that the site of the village may be shifted to some safer place, and we may be 
financed for building upon those sites or the Government may get us houses prepared 
under its own control and cost. 

3. Our ancestors were the full owners of the houses occupied by them, and no 
Government ever claimed any right over them. Since about eight or nine years the 

f cneral manager. Salt Mines, Khewra, has issued a queer order that no house should 
e rebuilt or repaired without a stamped deed being executed by the owner thereof 
in favour of the Salt Department, with the stipulation that the occupiers will be 
liable to bo evicted if he cannot w6rk satisfactorily according to the wishes of the 
Salt Department. This was the type of help rendered to the homeless daring the 
calamity mentioned above, which also was t^ doing of the Salt Department itself. 
Thus we who once were the owners of the salt range and the houses are now requited 
to seek permission to reside and to tonch the homes of our forefathers. If we had 
our own homes without any interference or control we could leave the mine if not 
agreeable and still occupy our hou.se8. On the other hand, if the execution of deeds 
continues the displeasure of the salt officers would mean exile from the \’illage. 
We, therefore, request that this unwholesome practice be given stop to, and in our 
humble opinion you alone can give us salvation from this curse of stamp deeds, 
which has rendered our living worse than death, because on the face of it it is dis- 
graceful to ask permission to live in one's own cottage. 

4. We now draw your kind attention to the vital aspect of our labour that is the 
income of a miner. We may briefly state that previous to the year before last 
payment was made according to the measurements of space worked out by the 
miner. Since a year the system has been changed. Now the payment is made 
according to the number of trucks of salt a miner can supply during a certain period. 
Each miner is supplied with a notebook and the number of trucks supplied by him 
are entered in the book. The miner is paid at the rate of Rs. 3-6 per truck load of 
salt. On the average the daily output to the market from the mine is 10,000 maunds 
of salt, and this is conveyed by 250 trucks, each carrying 40 maunds. Thus the 
total number of trucks s^plied per mensem is 6.250 ; 613 miners have been supplied 
with such notebooks. Thus, taking out the monthly average each holder of such 
book supplied 6,250/613, I e.. 10 trucks. The Government rate per truck is Rs. 3-6, 
but tile expenses of nnpowder used in digging the salt and of oil incurred amount 
to 14 annas per tnidc. Deducting this actual cost the net price comes to Rs, 2-8 
per truck. Thus the total average income of a bookholding miner is Rs. 25 per 
mensem. The miners, however, actually work for ten months during the year, it 
being impossible to work for the two rainy month.^, when the mine becomes dan- 
gerous. Making this allowance for two months a net average income of a miner 
comes to Ks. 20-13-4 pies per mensem. This is the only source of a miner's income. 
Now let us calculate the expenses. The total number of miners working is 2.677. 
and the number of book-s given is 613. Thus the number of persons depending on 
one book is 4* To make the calculation easier we shall take the round figure of 
4 for 4J. The monthly expenses of 4 men is as follows : — 


MonMy Errptnsu of Four Mimrs. Price. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Floor, 6 chhks per head ; total. 90 seers at the rate of 

6 seers for one rupee . . . . . . 15 0 0 

2. Ghee, { chhks per head meal ; total, 90 chhks at the 

rate ^ 8 chhu per rupee 1140 

3. Meat, 10 seers ; every third day a seer at the rate of 

7 annas per seer 460 

4. Vegetables, pulses, etc. . . 3 0 0 

5. Salt, spices, etc 100 

6. Fuel 200 

7. ClotbM, shoes, etc. 10 0 0 

8. Barber, 6 annas ; soap, Rs. t-8 2 0 0 

9. Tobacca 4 annas per bead 10 0 


Total 


Total annual expenses, Rs. 598-8. 


49 10 0 
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Annual Ntctssaiiy E*p*ns$s. 


Rs. a. p. 

1. Repairs of the bouses 50 0 0 

2. Maitiage and death expenses, etc. • • • • • ■ 50 0 0 

3. Mne 24 0 0 

4. Pie fund .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 300 

5. Income tax 400 

6. Illness, doctor, etc. 10 0 0 

7. Cfaaulddar .. .. .. .. .. .. 100 

3. Maulvi sahib and water for the mosque , . ' . . 6 0 0 


Total 148 0 0 

Total annua] expenses . . . . . . . , . . 595 8 0 

148 0 0 

743 8 0 

Average monthly expenses .. .. .. .. 61 15 4 

The average monthly income is 20 13 4 


Thus the average debt is Rs. 4-2 per mensem and the average annual debt is 
Rs. 493-8 annas, i.e., about Rs. 500. Assuming the above figures, we can say 
emphatically that the poorest of human souls cannot incur lesser expenses. The 
bahis of the Shahnkars of Khewra are a living testimony of our debts. We therefore 
pray that some method be devised to ameliorate our wretched condition, one way 
oei^ to grant lands to some of the miners elsewhere. 

5. The solution to the difficulties mentioned above in para. No. 4 is found out 
by carefully examining the following ; — The salt dealer has to pay Re. 1-9 annas per 
maund. Out of it Re. 1 -4 annas goes to the Government Treasury as salt duty. 
The remaining 5 annas are charged by way of expenses incurred by the Government 
for labour spent in the supply of salt. 


Statement A. 

1. Wages of the labourers at the rate of Rs. 3-2 annas 

per truck weighing 40 maunds 

2. Expenses per maund for putting in trucks and carrying 

to the market . . 

3. Workshop expenses per truck repairs 

4. Expenses in the market for sewing bags and loading 

wagons . . 

Total, per maund 

StaUuunt B. 

1. Loading per truck 

2. Pulling of the truck by mules 

3. Engine expenses per truck 

4. Unloading, per truck 

Total 


Rs. 

A. 

P 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Rs. 

A. 

P 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

10 

6 


Note . — The carrying capacity of a truck is 40 maunds, and in statement B the 
expenses per truck are mentioned. Therefore the expenses per truck amount to 
3 pies. This is shown in Statement A (2). It is clear from the Statements A uid B 
that the Government expenses amount to 3 annas per maund per labour, etc. The 
mestion arises as to what use is made of 2 annas thus realized from the salt pnr^ 
chasen. We pray that the said ram of 2 annas above-mentioned be paid to the 
miners, and the rate per truck be increased to Rs. 8-2 annas from Rs. 3-2 annas 
m truck load for the miners. In this way the monthly income witt come to 
Rs. 81-4 annas. If this is done the income be more raan the expenses, and 
we will be relieved of ail anxiefy and trouble and our lab^ will be a source of 
seqpectaUe tiving. 
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6. W« fnitber beg to reqneet that tone provision be made for the old and diS' 
abled miner. On account ol nrm’tog in a mine a miner becomes useless at an earlier 
age than nsnal, and is more often disabled on account ol accidents breaking his leg 
or arm. like other departments, the salt department should make some arrange- 
ment for the labourer in the form of bonus, pension or provident fund. 

7. The system in vogue a year back was that the wages were paid according to the 

measurements of the space. The details are as follows : — 1 anna 9 pies per cubic 
foot up to 10 ft. below the surface of the line of salt trucks, 2 annas per cubic foot 
from 10 ft. to 20 ft. below, 2 annas 3 pies per cubic foot from 30 ft. to 60 ft., 2 annaa 
9 pies per cubic foot from 60 ft. downward. The salt dust was included in the 
measurement. According to the pr»ent arrangement no allowance is given for the 
salt dust. The officers more often than once, on mere examination, declare the 
trucks to be lesser in weight, and thus fine the miner accordingly without getting 
the truck actually weighed. This is a great hardship to the miners. If the miners 
object that the weight is not less and pray to the superior officer for the remission 
of the fine, they are threatened with expulsion from the mine and the poor miner 
has then to content himself with his mte like dumb cattle. We therefore pray 
that the Salt Department be ordered to actually weigh the trucks before any deduction 
is made. ^ 

8. In other parts of the province committees arc constituted to look after the 
various arrangements of the locality. A committee of four members is in existent* 
here as well. The object of establishing this committee is to look after the .sani- 
tation. to settle dispute concerned with houses and sites. But the members of the 
committee arc either Lumbrrdars or contractors who are afraid of the officers without 
any reasonable ground. They cannot consequently properly perform their duties. 
The griei'auces of the residents cannot reach the officers' ears because a committee 
exists in name only. It is therefore prayed that the members of the committee be 
elected and not selected. 

9. The following are the general miscellaneons grievances which require 
redress ; — 

(a) The Government Salt Digging is carried on by contractors at fixed rates 
The contractor Lumberdar allots different works to the miners under his contro 
and for any damage such miners are not paid any wages although they have worked 
On the other hand they are penalized to surrender their books. 

(b) There is scarcity of water for the miners, the pipes being available to the 
public for half an hour only. The water is stored in water tanks at a distance of 
half a mile from the village. The water is to be brought through difficult hilly 
paths in hot weather from such a long distance and considerable difficulty is felt. 
This hot boiling water in summer is available to the few miners who ^ve the 
chance to reach it first. The others are at the mercy of the clerks, who may allow 
them water from the pipes in their houses after great entreaties. On the other hand, 
the pipes in the houses of clerks are running for 24 hours. Will the honourable 
members do something to alleviate our trouble. 

(c) A pie per rupee is deducted from our income on account of charges for repairs 
from the Government workshops. These workshopis are opened during fixed hours 
when we are working in the mine. On Sundays these are closed, so we have no 
time to have our instruments repaired. Either the Government shops be closed 
or be opened at proper intervals. 

(J) The Government bad assigned differoit plots of land to several miners for 
maintenance. The miners prepared these lands after great labour. These lands 
are now being taken away from lessees for petty faults and handed over to others. 
We pray that either the original occupiers should not be ejected from such lands, 
and if they are ejected reasonable compensation should be awarded to those 
ejected. 

tel A pie per rupee is deducted from our income for giifing pensions to old 
disabled and mjurea persons. Similarly Income Tax is being deducted but om; 
incomes were never assessable. A penal post is being ordered at Khewra and wa 
shall have to bear the cost. We may be saved from the extra expenses. 

^ Outsiders are employed as labourers in the electric machines and workshops. 
Will it not be fair that tW labour should also Iw performed by miners so that those 
wlu> cannot get snfficient work in the mines should be able to earn their livelihood 
in these places. 

(g) According to the order of the General Manager no miner is allowed to work 
for more than eight hours in the mine. The machines work throu^umt the day 
till 4 p.m. The o^er, moreover, is that unless the chamber is clean machines won^ 
begin to work. The miner is in a very difficult and odd position. If he does not 
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ctona tne piac« for the machines to -work his whole day is lost ; if be works attter 
IdsB usual allotted hours he is punished for the breach of order. Some solutioa 
may be found out for this. 

(Jk) All the miners have equal rights in the mine without distinction. Every 
Lumbardar or Gangman is allotted a certain number of trucks to be supplied per 
month. The Lumbardar or Gangman does not divide equally the trucks allotted 
to him to the dffierent miners under him. He supplies as many trucks himself as 
he can and in several cases supplies ali the trucks allotted to him. The miners 
working under him are thus left without any work to do and have to starve. The 
smtem involved previously was that the Salt Officers used to divide the salt chambers 
boemselves amongst ^ miners. It is requested that the same system should be 
introduced now so that the Lumberdars or Gangmen may not have undue advantage 
over the other miners. 

(t) In cases of conviction, a miner after undergoing sentence of imiwftonment 
is not allowed to work in the mine. Even in cases of Challan cases after discharge 
or acquittal he is considered a condemned man and a criminal although there is a 
judicial pronouncement in his favour. It means thus in some cases forfeiture of his 
property (right to work in the mine and ejectment from his house). In cases of all 
other subjects of His Majesty no person incurs forfeiture of his property unless 
there is a specific order by some judicial authority. It is therefore prayed that 
this practice should be put an end to at an early date. 

10. We have briefly laid before yon a few out of many grievances with a strong 
belief that you will kindly spare some of your valuable time in devising some means 
for the amelioration of our condition. We are convinced that you have by this time 
fully grasped the situation and have examined the conditions under whic h we are 
workmg and the miserable plight we are living in. It may not be futile to say that 
OUT living is very wretched, our incomes too poor to maintain our families, and our 
status much lower than our agricultural brotherhood in the same locality. As 
compared to other countries the conditions of labour in this country arc b^ and 
we can boldly say that our lot is the worst. We are the faithful and loyal subjects 
of His Majesty and we have been rendering all possible assistance m times of need . 
As misfortune would have it, our rights have never found favour with the officers 
ooneemed, and we have always been looked down upon as mean labourers of no 
respect. Your visit as President of the Labour Commission to this unfortnnate 
village of ours is a God-sent gift and we pray and hope that yon will consider our 
grievances with kind favour. 


LABOURERS OF KHEWRA SALT hfiNES. 

■We, the labourers of Khewra Salt Mines, Engineering Section, most respectfully 
beg to lay the following grievances before you for your kind consideration : — 

1. That since the mines were started men used to work on all days of the year 
except public hoUdays. On the recent introduction of the Indian Mines Act, we 
work only 20 or 22 days or so in the month, all Sundays and local and gazetted 
holidai^ Ming observed. Also, we are given leave for two months the mine u closed 
during the rainy season. In short, we work only seven months in a year. It is a 
weB-i^wn fact that the cost of living is getting higher and higher every day. This 
rednetion in our income is telling very badly on our condition and most of us are 
getting into debt. 

2. That like other departments, e.g.. railways, we are made to work under all 
the usual limitations. But we are not granted any privilege like them. They 
work eight hours a day while we work 9 hours a day except those employed under- 
ground. They are allowed 15 days' leaw on fall pay in a year and receive their 
fnll })ay on aU gazetted holidays. At the time of cessation of their services they 
axe ^ven gratnity. The right to such privileges commences after one year's service. 
We nave afflongrt us people who have been working for more than 9 to JO jrears 
and who receive no consideration of the sort whatSMver. 

3. In the railway department all employees are given doe increments at the end 
of every year without the asking. We get increments at a very meagre rate at the 
end of four years, and that, too, is not granted to all of the men. 

4. That we should be pat on monthly wa^ instead of daily. Or our rate of 
pay be increased and we should be paid on aU holidays. This is possibly the only 
t»uy to better our condition. 
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5. That onr previous difficulties have been muHipUed by the Hasiyat Tax being 
levied by the District Board. We are already poor, ill-paid men, living from hand to 
mouth. We cannot pay this tax. If this tax is made compulsory, we will be 
actually starving. 

6. That we are very badly in need of proper and enough accommodation at 
Khewre. The number of quarters is much too small for our number and we have 
to live several men in a small room. That one r<xjm serves the purpose of our 
kitchen, bathroom, store-room and sleeping-room. This condition is the most 
insanitary imaginable. We need quarters to accommodate all men with special 
regard to health, sanitation and reasonable comfort. It will not be out of place 
to state that many men arc obliged to live in their villages and to walk to and from 
work three or four miles every day under all conditions of weather. 

7. That we have only one vernacular primary school and there is no provision 
even for ordinary education. After our children have passed 4th primarv' it is 
impossible for them to learn more because (1) wc have no means to send them 
away to read in a town ; (2) in the latter case they lose their character, being out 
of our supervision. Tills tells horribly on our future generation. Our children are 
denied the benefit of education. We require at least one high school here. 

Lastly, we beseech your kind honour to look into our troubles sympathetically 
and help to redress them as far as is in your power. 


Mr. W. H. ABEL. INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. PUNJAB. 

Labour in Factories tn the Punjab. 

According to the latest report the total number of persons employed in all 
factories in the Punjab is 51,613, of which 43,296 are men. 7,534 women and 783 
children (between 12 and IS years of age). 

Of the total number, 13,629 are employed in the railw-ay workshops, 4,743 in 
the Government factories such as military workshops, arsenals, etc., and 33J241 in 
all other factories. 

Of the total number, 21,763 are employed on seasonal work, of which 21,335 are 
in cotton ginning and pressing factories and 428 in ice factories. Women are mcatly 
employed in cotton ginning factories as unskilled workera, numbering 7,123 out of a 
tot^ of 7,534 employed in all factories. 

Of the total number of children, 93 are employed in the textile mills, 246 in cotton 
ginning factories and 444 in other lactones su^ as sports works, printing presses, 
match factories, cement factories and oil refineries. 

Workers in factories other than those employed in the railway workshops, textile 
mills and few other engineering works belong mostly to the agricultural class, and 
they seek employment in factories only with a view to fill in their time between the 
harvest. The majority of skilled workers in railway and engineering works are 
imported from other provinces and having no interest in the land are keen to improve 
their knowledge of factory conditions and work up to high positions. Bmnbay and 
the United Provinces supply certain number of factory manners, engineers and 
head mistris. many of whom are Parsees. A fair number of engineers and boilennen 
are Sikhs. 

I.— Baeniitmait 

1. (i) When new factories are opened most of the skilled labour required is im- 
ported chiefly from places where similar concerns are already in progress. Unskilled 
labour is readily obtatuable from villages surrounding the indnstrv : they being 
land workers are attracted by a slightly higher wage. Further, when their land 
requires attention they leave the factory for their homes. Unskilled labour is 
generally plentiful in the Punjab and seldom does an occasion arise when ^her 
wages ha ve to be paid owing to the scarcity of workers when they return to their land 
during the harvest time. 

In bigger concerns such as the Dhariwal Mills (employing 886 operativira) skilled 
labour was imported in the first instance from Bewbay and United Provinces, and 
it is still drawn from those provinces as vacancies occur. Those living in villages near 
the miUs have to some extent taken up emjdoymcnt in the mills in preference to land 
work. This was evident during the labour trouble oi 1927, when the mill antborities 
were able to recruit a suflident number of semi-skilled workers from the neighbouring 
villages and managed to keep the mUls running. 
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A seeentiy opened wpex mills at Jagadhil — an entirely new Indnatty In tlw 
Panjab— Hdrew up to 60 per cent, of its smiled workers from the United Frovinoes, 
where mper milla had already been in prepress several years. In seasonal factories, 
of whiw cotton ginnine and pressing form the major portion, four-fifths of the labour 
is local. Ibe period of work in these factories extends from October to ^^ril, a time 
which fits in mkly well with the requirements of attending to the land, and such 
workers ate able to cany on by exirong on ihe land during the months April to 
October, when the next cotton ginning season would start. 

(iii) The only change noticeable during recent years is the gradual inclination 
on the part of the labcw to take up factory work : this is probably due to the rise 
in wages paid by the employers : the change is, however, very slow. 

3. (i) Recruitment to all centres is usually carried out by a labour contractor, 
who remains in touch with contractors in other industrial centres, and can usually 
meet the supply. Much recruitment is also made by personal acquaintances — 
most of the permtment workers such as engineers, mechanics and other skilled workers 
appear to have friends or relations looki^ for an improvement on their own job — 
and references relating to ability and certincates not being of great value, changes of 
sendee frequently occur. 

Unsldll^ and casual labour is recruited tfarongh the labour contractor, and mostly 
paid by him at the end of the day. There is no guarantee given by the contractor 
that work will be iorthcoming the following day. as it all depends on the amount of 
work that will be available. 

(ii) I do not know of any improvement which could be effected with regard to the 
recruitment of unskilled labour : the existing method is simple and effective. Labour 
being iUitcrate would look with suspicion upon any change that is contemplated in 
the present system. 


8. (i) The average duration of employment is difficult to determine. I know of 
cases where men have worked for 30 years, but such cases are very rare — the average 
being nearer 20 years. 

(ii) Casual employment in factories extends from 4 to 7 months during the yw, 
depending upon the duration of the cottou giiming season : the remaining portion 
of the year or some part of it is spent in working on the land. 

n. — 8toS Orgsniation. 


12. Subordinate snpervisi^ staff is to some extent supplied from the various 
industrial and technical institutions in the province. It is also imported from 
United Provinces and Bombay. There is a marked difference between the unskilled 
and sldlled workers, the former seldom if ever attaining position of skilled workers 
or supervisors. 


13. ^i) In well established factories, particularly those run by responsible 
compames, the relations between the employer and employed are good and compare 
favourably with other countries from wtUt I have seen. In smaller factories difii- 
culties occasionally arise amongst the proprietors, managers, and workers chieflv 
on account of non-prayment of wages and alleged ill-treatment, as a result of which 
numerous applicatious are received at my office from the workers who complain of 
being dismissed without having been paid their dues. 

(ui) Works Committees have not yet been established in this province. 


15. (i) Recruitment to all centres is usually carried out by a labour contractor, 
who is in touch with the contractors in other industri^ centres and can usually meet 
the denrand. 

(ii) It is difficult to say to what extent sub-contracting is carried on, but since the 
labiw contractor usuaUy lives near the factory area, and seldom undertakes to 
contract for more than two or three factories, it is unlikely that he would resort to 
sub^ntracting. 

(id) The comttactor has little or nothing to do with the working conditions of the 
labmr he supplies : his duty finishes when be has supplied labour up to the extent 


required by the factory manager. 

(iv) The employment of lalwur through the agency of the labour contractor has 
on occasions resulted in the abtne of the provisions of the Indian Factories Act relating 
to hours of work and employment of children. 1 have had cases when a labour 
oaotractor having supplied undei.«ged workers toa factory, has been held responsible 
tw the factory owner, who, when prosecuted by this department, baa tried to pnah 
toe responmbility for illegal employment on to a contractor. 
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26. l«trine« are provided for vmrk people in factories according to rules laid doiwn 
in the Punjab Factory Rules, except in such circumstances where the factories are 
open to the country on three sides. Although latrines are provided it is only in 
big mills and towns where they are made use of. When factory owners are taken to 
task for not keeping the factory latrines up to the standard laid down by the Factory 
Law, they frequency say " what is the go^ when the workmen do not use them.” 

(ii) The supply of drinking water is generally satisfactory in factories. In towns, 
where there are municipal waterworks, factories receive their water supply from muni- 
cipal taps, which have proved quite sufficient to meet the demands of the operatives. 
In rural areas most of the factories have their own wells, and a man is employed 
permanently for supplying drinking water to the operatives. 

(iii) No special arrangements have been made in factories to meet the needs of the 
operatives in this behalf. However, the factory managers do not object if the opera- 
tives make use of the tank or the well of the factory for their bathing and washing 
purposes. 

28. (i) Control of temperature in factories . — Exhatut and overhead fans are fitted 
in work rooms of well-organized factories, and workers thimselves frequently fit 
up fans working from a pulley of the power shaft. Stoves are provided in Govern- 
ment factories during the winter months, but factories are usually kept warm enough 
by the power plant. Apart from this little attempt is made to control the temperature 
of factory rooms. 

(ii) Control of humidification in cotton mills . — Special rules for the control of 
tempierature and humidity came into force only last year. There are only three 
cotton spinning and weaving mills lu the Punjab in whic^ artificial humidity is being 
— (-t present affecting about 750 operatives. The rules are still in an experimental 
■ it is yet too early to report with regard to their suitability or otherwise. 

lip to this time no occupational disease has come to light in registered 
.-S in this province. Woollen mills and presses report that no case of anthrax 
ver come to their notice. Regarding lead poisoning, three pnnting presses 

y do them own lead melting, and these have up-to-date stoves fitt^ with exhansts 
, carry away fumes. Compositors in printing presses Iixe the Civil and Military 
Jaaette, Lahore, have been doing tlie same work for many years without showing 
any signs of ill effects 


vn.— Safety. 

43. Regulations with reg.ird to the workers’ safety are shown in rules made under 
the Indian Factories .^ct and are based on the workshop rules existing in Europe, 
alten-d where necessary to meet local conditions .^n abstract of the principal rules 
relating to general safety' is posted up at the entrance of all factories in English and 
in the language of the majority of workers. .Apart from this every year a circular 
letter is issued to all factories bringing to their notice the chief requirements relating 
to safety measures and to other requirements of the Factorv Law relating to hours of 
work, etc. In this circular a spctial reference is made with regard to the guarding of 
dangerous machines, and any other matter of importance which requires careful 
attention. When these regulations arc persistently violated, prosecutions are 
instituted against the offenders. During 1928, 32 cases were made against factory 
occupiers and managers for faihng to protect their workers from the dangers of 
machinery. 

44. A reference to annual reports on the working of the Indian Factories Act 
in the Punjab will show that accidents have increas^ considerably during the last 
10 or 12 y-ears The increase is out of porportion to the increased number of operatives. 

45. The increase in the number of accidents referred to in the preceding para- 
graph is attributable to tlie following causes : — 

(a) More accurate reporting of accidents by factory owners due to some extent 
to the strict administration of Factory Law. 

{b) Operatives are themselves becoming acquainted with the fact that accidents 
should be reported and they frequently report themseli cs to the Factory Inspector's 
office. 

(e) The intnodnction of the Workmen's Comjiensation Act has also had an effect 
on accident reporting as tlie injured persons think that by reporting accidents they 
might get compensation. 

{d) Another reason is that since the war up-to-date machinery of entirely new 
patterns has been introduced into the country whilst the workmen have not had the 
proper training to keep pace with the new type of machinery. It is noticeable that 
accents increase with introduction of new type of machines. 

(»**») 
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{ti Iraoraace of the workers and a belief in fate rather than carefuIneM is also 
lasponsH^ for ntany accidents. After frequent demonstrationii of how to handle a 
nanicular machine, workers with ^parentiy full knowledge of the dangets^till take 
nrig^tfal and unnecessary risks. H^erence to the causes of fotal and serious acci- 
dents Shows that carelessness on the part of the worker is responsible to a great extent 
for accidents. Such instances as “ a boiler attendant fell over the safety valve arm 
of a boiler when walking over the top of it, instead of going round, causing steam to 
escape which burnt him to death." An engineer went to turn off an electric switch 
situated on the other side of the engine, to save walking round the engine, a distance 
of 20 yards in climbing over the rads guarding a main rope drive caught his loot in 
the rope and was instantaneously killed." 

(/) Ftequent instances of serious accidents are reported where workers remove 
safety guards in order to clear a jam or fault and use their hands or feet to put the 
fault right. This is to a great extent due to ignorance, but much also is due to 
carelessness and disregard of known dangers. 

(g) Investigations into the causes of serious and fatal accidents to workers on 
dangerous duties such as maintaining of pulleys in order, oiling of bearings, etc., 
show that underpaid and unskilled workers are put on jobs of which they have no 
experience. There is no definitely laid down standard of a '' skilled worker " and it 
is, therefore, impossible to bring home to the employer his responsibility in this 
respect. I have hoard it argued by some employers that since they insure their 
labour against accidents under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, there is no object 
in employing expensive and skilled workers on diiugeruus jobs, as in the event of 
accidents the insurance company will pay. A dchnitclv laid down standard of 
efficiency amongst skilled workers along with it. if possible, .a wages standard would 
be ertr^ely useful. Trade Unions could possibly assist in this respect. 

46. The railway workshops are Uie only factories to take up safety first measures 
seriously. Posters showing dangers and calling upon workers to be careful for their 
own sake are exhibited in conspicuous places. Other factories have not shown an 
inclination to take op the matter serioo^y. 

Existing factory rules made under tiie Indian Factories Act cover safety first 
measures, such as compelling certain classes of workers to wear tightly-fittmg 
clothes, to prohibit children from entering into certain parts of factories, etc . but no 
serious attempt has yet been made in the shape of a safety first camiMugn amongst 
factory workers. 

48. First-aid boxes are provided and kept in readiness in all factories where 500 
or more operatives are employed 

One mill only has its whole-time doctor alwat's in attendance : he attends the 
workers and their families free of charge. A few of the bigger factories have a 
working arrangement with the local doctor, who visits their factories once or twice 
a week according to the terms of contract, but on the whole workers and their 
families seek relief from Government dispensaries. 

49. (i) During the year 1928, 667 inspections were made, resulting in 130 prose- 
cutions to enforce factory regulations. 

The bigger and well-organised mills do consider it their duty to work to factory 
rules and make an effort to do so. 

(iij The seasonal factories particularly work against regulations and have little 
regard for factory' legislation. The nature of the staple industry of the province 
(cotton ginning and pressing) makes it necessary to work hard whilst the season is 
on, also weather conditions have a considerable effect. As a result when the raw 
cotton comes into the factory, it is dealt with right away and regular working hours 
are to a great extent ignored. 

As 90 per cent, of the labour in the seasonal factories is unskilled and contracted 
for daily, the employer has little regard for its comfort, and long hours are indulged 
in. As this goes on for four to six months during the year, the workers suffer hard- 
ships, as altoqugh they work longer hours, their daily wages remain the same. 
Prosecutions are launched against offending factoiy managers for this overworking. 
Thirty-eight cases were instituted in 1928, but the inspector's difficulties are many in 
bringing the offenders to book. It is well known that a reward is paid to anyone in 
the factory centre or villages, giving information about the inspector's arrival : 
chowkidars are also kept on the railway stations by factory owners with a view to 
obtaining timely information about the ia^ctor's visit. False registers are main- 
tained and no factory worker would dare give evidence against his employer. 

One of the chief difficulties in enforcing factory regulations is that adequate 
punishments cannot be obtained in courts for offences under the Act. It, therelore, 
becomes a sound business proposition for a factory occupier to wwk his employees 
overtime and risk being detected by the inroector : if he is taken to court, the fine 
wiB be anything from Rs. 10 to Rs. SO, and that amount is made up by one hour’s 
illegal wotic ana it is fairly safe to presume that the inspector cannot tom up more 
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tbaa once « month. The method of adindriog cases under the Indian Factories Act 
is to my mWl unsatishictory. 1 doubt if the prosecuting agency or the Court reahze 
the senoos nature of infringements of rules and very often when the hearing comes 
on, the Factory Inspection Department is not informed of the date of hearing. 
The accused pleads guilty, pays his small fine into court and returns to his factory 
to carry on as before. There is nothing in the Act, which provides for an enchanced 
sentence for the repetition of an offence ; hence no mention of the offence having 
been committed before, is legally permissible in the conmlaint. I give below one 
instance in which the accused was made to pay a small fine in spite of the &ct that 
he was prosecuted by me for the fifth time : — 

(1) After having issued several warnings to the occupier of Khalsa Cotton Factory, 
Jaranwala, I prosecuted him for the first time in IMS for — (a) not completely 
gnawing the main line shaft alley, and (b) employing persons on Sunday without 
giving a substituted holiday. 

In each of these cases the occupier wa.s fined Rs. 45. 

(2) For the second time I prosecuted the occupier of the said factory in 1926 
for- — (a) not completely guarding the main line shaft alley ; (b) employing persons 
on Sunday without giving a substituted holiday ; (c) for illegal employment of 
children ; and (d) for working his factory' without sending a notice of occupation. 

In the first two cases he was fined Ks. 15 each and in the remaining two, Rs- 10 
each. 

(3) For the third time I prosecuted the occupier of the said factory in 1927 
for (a) not completely guarding the main line shaft alley ; (b) employing persons 
on Sunday without giveing a substituted holiday : (t) illegal employment of children 
(3 cases) ; (d) for working his factory without sending a notice of occupation ; 
(e) for not maintaining inspection book, and (/) for not submitting the monthly 
holiday returns. 

In all these cases the accused was fined Rs. 1,250, but on an appeal preferred by 
him, the District and Session.s Judge reduced the amount of fine to Rs. 400. 

(4) For the fourth time I prosecuted the same occupier in 1928 for — {o)allowing 
persons to work on transmission machinery whilst wearing loose clothes ; and 
(6) illegal employment of children. 

In one case he was fined Rs. 20 and in the other Rs. 10. 

(5) For the fith time I prosecuted the same occupier in 1929 for — (a) overworking 
labour ; and (6) illegal employment of children — 2 cases. 

In each of these cases he was fined Rs 25. 

From the above it is evident that the courts take no notice of the repetition of 
offences under the Act and inflict only small lines. Further, when the inspector is 
required to appear in court as a witne.ss. the cases which are written down to be tried 
suminai'ily are sometimes deUyeil — the accused Ls either not sen'ed. or his witnesses 
are not available, or the Public Prosecutor is busy in another court, or the Magistrate 
is busy with other cases. 

It is not unusual for an inspector to appear in a court, possibly 100 miles away 
from the headquarters, four or five times in each case, every hearing taking up a 
whole day, and the result is that the accused is finally let off with a warning, or 
fined Rs. 10 or 20. If a provision is made in the Act so that enhanced punishment 
could be awarded in case of a repetition of an offence, and that all factory cases to 
be tried summarily (by summary procedure) and if it were possible to have a Public 
Prosecutor attached to this department, such difficulties will be greatlv minimized. 

50. There are no statistics to .show exactly how' far reasonable working hours do 
keep down accidents, but undoubtedly fatigue is responsible for many accidents, and 
the more conditions of work are improved generally, the less will be the number 
of aeddents. 


VnL — ^Wwkmen’s Compwmtion, 

51. Workmen's Compensatton Act . — This department is only concerned in col- 
lecting returns under the Act relating to lactones and mines. As, how'cver, factory 
wwlcers know that the factory inspector has something to do with accidente, many 
reports are made to this office, the workmen sometimes appearing in person, seeking 
for help in obteining tlie compensation due. Every year 30 to 40 injured persons or 
their (dependants call at this office for help in this respect. Advice is always given 
as to the procedure which should bo followed by them, and where necessary Mp is 
^ven to them in filling in the claim forms merely upon compassionate grounds. 


If amne schema could be devised whereby claims be in simpler fenrm and payments 
coold be made more promptly, the claimants would be benwted. One case came 

(IW) Cs 
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to ta.]r .notice of & daimaai at Sheikhnpota being paid bis claim in tilte i^pe of a 
on a Calcutta bank by the insurance company, but as he could oeitaeT read 
nor mite, the cheque -was quite useless, and it took him more than six months to 
reatiae the amount. 


lZ.--Honii. 

A. — Factorits. 

55. Factory legislation permits -working 11 hours a day, but not exceeding 
60 hours a week. In perennial factories other -toan rail-way workshops, this is taken 
full advantage of. In flour and oil mills, where continuous production is necessary, 
the method is to employ one shift of workers by day and one by night ; arrangements 
being made for each worker to be off duty two hours during his period of 12 hours 
of duty. During the day, the worker usually takes advantage of his rest period to 
go out of the mill, but during the night he prefers to stay in the mill for rest 

The operati-ves of many factories prefer to take half-an-hour's rest at mid-day 
instead of one hour ; this is permitted where the total daily working hours do not 
exceed 8J. Rail-way -workshops have a fixed -week of 48 hours, after which overtime 
pay is given up to 60 hours per week. 

Seasonal factories apparently accept the 60 hours' week, showing a 10-hour day 
for six days a -week ; timings are usually sliown from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with two 
hours’ rest. These hours of work are not strictly adhered to, especi^y in the pase 
of co-tton ginning factories, which are notorious in overworking tiieir labour beyond 
the prescribed hours. 

The method adopted by the unscrupulous factory owners who deliberately over- 
work their labour longer hours than is permitted under the Act is as follows : — 

A factory’s working hours are registered as from 6 a.m. to 12 a.m. and from 2 p.m. 
to 6 p.m., with rest interval from 12 a.m. to 2 p.m. Their hours arc recorded on the 
factory notice board and a copy of it is sent to the factory inspector. If the factory 
manager wan-ts to start earlier he puts up a piece of paper on the notice board showing 
that the factory will start that day at 5 a.m. or 5.W a.m. Should an inspector visit 
the factory at that time, working hours are in order, since the notice board is correct, 
and provided the manager sends a notice to the inspector within 36 hours of the 
change of working hours as required by Section 36 (3) of the Act, there is no offence. 
The daily attendance register is seldom written up for the first hour or more, so that 
by 7 a.m., if an inspector has not called at the factory, the manager can safely change 
the piece of paper already posted up on the notice board, sutotituting it for one 
reading '* Factory works to-day from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m." : if an inspector visits the 
factory after 6 p.m., all that the manager has got to do is to send off a postcard -within 
36 hours of the change to -the factory inspector and he is in order. The same tactics 
are adopted to dispense -with the rest interval. A rest interval timed from 12 noon 
to 2 p.m. is evaded by a notice posted up reading : " Owing to engine breakdown 
between 10 a.m. and 12 noon, rest interval is changed from 12 a.m. to 2 p.m. to 
10 to 12 a.m." If an inspector docs not visit the factory until after 2 p.m. that day, 
the notice is taken down and workers are given about 10 minutes to take their meals 
once or twice during the day only. 

From the above it is evident that it is not difficult for unscrupulous factory 
occupiers to work their labour 12 or 14 hours a day with httle risk of being brought 
to book. I am of the opinion that sub-section (3) of Section 36 of the Indian Factories 
Act is defective and leaves a loophole which is taken advantage of by factory 
occupiers. If this sub-section were to require a factoiy occupier to give notice of 
the change of working hours before the change actually takes place, the abuse 
quoted above could be more efiecti-vely dealt with. 

The abuse noted above is to a very neat extent encouraged by the awarding of 
light punislunents, such as a flue of Rs. 5, 10, or 20 in each case by the tryiug magis- 
trates, some of whom np to this time have not realized the gravity of the offence of 
overworking labour. 

56. Factories work for six days a week, and the seventh day, which is a Sunday 
or a substituted day, is observed as a complete holiday. 

57. (i) So far as workers are concerned, they have welcomed the 60-hottr week, 
since the change has not been accompanied by the reduction in wages. 

(ii) Tbe introduction of the 60-hour week was at first resented by the factory 
o-wners and oppo^ strenously, but, however, it has since been accepted and the 
factories that their output has not sofliered to any great extent by the reduction in 
working hours. 

58. The effect of the daily limit has proved -wholesome, as it has shortened tbe 
boors of work of the operatives witbont materially affect^ the output. 
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S9. A farther reduction in the maximum boun per week is, I think, not advisable, 
especially in the case of seasonal factories in which punctuality and consistent work 
are not noticeable amongst factory workers in this province. Few factories have 
yet adopted the clocking in and ont system, as a result a considerable amount of 
tinae is wasted in getting to and from the actual }ob ; it is improbable that in a 10-honr 
day the average worker is on his job more than 81 hours. 

80. (i) {a) The break after putting in six hours' work is very useful and does go 
a long way in preventing undue fatigue, (b) The break after six hours’ work is 
utiUsed <^efly as a rest. 'The workers do not generally take their meals at riiis 
time, their m^ hour being earlier in the morning from 9 to 10 and again after their 
work in the evening. 

(ii) The existing law seems to have worked satisfactorily in this direction. 

(iii) Hours of work at present in force are suitable during the hot months. Hours 
are fr^uently changed so that a long break is given during the heat of the day. 
Hours occasionally have to be curtailed during the extreme cold days as it is too 
cold to start work early in the morning. 

(iv) Ample holiday are given or taken by workers apart from the weekly holidays, 
there are many public holidays which arc mostly given to workers, either extra 
holidays or sul^tuted for the weekly holidays. 

61. (i) The day of test is usually Sunday, except in the case of Muhammadan 
factories, which observe Friday as their day of rest. It is, however, possible to 
change the weekly rest day at any time by giving previous notice to the inspector, 
and this is done whenever the necessity arises. Public holidays are often substituted 
for Sundays. 

(ii) The existing law seems to have worked satisfactorily in this direction. 

62. When the amended Factory Act came into force in 1922, it was necessary to 
grant exemption from regulations regarding working hours fairly freely, and up to 
this time exemptions are still granted occasionally ; the tendency during the past 
years has been to grant exemptions sparingly and no serious objection has been 
raised to tightening up ot working hours' conditions. When exemption to work more 
than 60 hours is granted, the overtime rule of pajunent of one and a quarter times 
the normal pay comes into force, and this has had the effect of reducing applications 
for exemption. 


C. — Railways. 

73. Kailway workshops have a uniform 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week, after 
which overtime is paid. 

74. Railway workshops work for six days a week, and the seventh day, which 
is a Sunday, is observed as a complete holiday. 

76. Rest interval and weekly holidays are obsenced like other factories. 


D. — Other Establishments. 

78. Hours Worked per Week and pir Day. — In establishments other than regis- 
tered factories, carpet manufacturing factories are the only concerns about which 
I have experience. At present, carpet factories in this province are not on the 
factory re^ster, because they do not employ any motive power, and the attempt 
to apply to them some of the working hours' legislation has met vrith strenuous 
opposition. 

80. Workers in these factories do put in very long hours, and most of them being 
boys of very' tender age (between 9 and 15) I think control is very sadly needed in 
this behalf. 

Z. — Speolkl QuaitiinH nUtiiig to Women, Tooag Adolti ud OhiUbeo. 

A. — Factories. 

81. The rortailing of the hours of work and prohibiting women and children 
from certain employment has had a good effect ; it is argued in some cases that 
restriction placed on the employment of women and children have tended to place 
them at a disadvantage in the labour market. There is no doubt that the wages 
earned women are low but the restrictions placed by the amended Act are in my 
opinima justified. 

82. 'The admission of infants into factories is discouraged as far as practicable ; 
it is, however, difficult to always keep them out because they are too young to be 
separated from their mothers. In 1924 and 1926 I issued an order prohibitittg 
infanta from entering into cotton ginning rooms whilst ginning was in progress, 

(ittSj C 3 
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u Hat BtsoospheM 'was laden -with d'ust. There were many protests agaltist tills 
ocder, and i^tor two years I found the order could' not be enforced witiiont hardship 
to parents, who must lose their employment in factories if infants were not altowsd 
in and the order had to be le’voked. 

83. The present regulations with regard to the employment of women in factories 
are qnite suitable. Hours of employment for women are the same as for men, 
eiEcept that the former cannot be employed before 5.30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. 

84. The presmit la-w with regard to the employment of children is also suitaUn. 
Their hours of employment are the same as for uromen, except that their hours of 
work are not to exceed six hours a day. 

85. I ha-ue seldom noticed the employment of children in two factories on the 
Same day, but it is not improbable that many of them 'work at other occupations 
daring the part of the day they are not employed in factories. 

89. (i) liOcal government have made use of Section 2 (3) (b) of the Indian Factories 
Act by applying it to cotton ginning and ice factories employing not less than 
10 persons on any one day during the year. The extension of the Act in this behalf 
berime necessary as most of these factories deliberately kept the number of their 
employees below 19 and so avoided coming within the purview of the Act, so aa to 
be able to work longer hours and employ women and children at all hours. 

(ii) The Act could be usefully extended to all other factories in order to regnlariae 
the hours of employment of women and children ; it would also cut down much 
unfair competition which exists at present. 


Xn. Wnget. 

96. (i) Wages have shown a steady rise during the past ten years, due to the 
increased cost of living A statement showing average wages earned by skilled 
and unskilled labour for the past eight years is given in the local government’s 
memorandum. 


106. (i) Fines are inflicted on workers in many factories for ofiences such as 
spoiling of material and loss of time, but to what extent is not known. 

(iii) In one or two well run mills it is known that fines arc utilized towards the 
employees’ provident fund, otherwise fines ordinarily go to tlie factory management. 

(iv) Legislation to cope with this would be difficult, as the average worker would 
be unable to prove his case, the deduction would be made on pay day and probably 
the ■worker fined would be required to sign for full pay 


107. (ii) The periods elapsing before payment of wages vanes from 10 to 20 data 
in the case of monthly paid workers and up to 15 days for piece worker^ Daily 
casual workers get their dues at the end of the day^s work. 

(iii) The legislation to assure prompt payment of wages would certainly be a 
great boon to workers who by reason of their having to wait for several weeks before 
they receive their pay are usually in the hands of their food supphers and are at a 
great disadvantage. 

It is suggested that legislation be made making it an oficnce to keep a worker 
waiting more than 5 days for his previous month's wages. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages generally lapse to the employers except in the case of 
bigger nulls which pass them on to the relatives of the workers, if any. 

108. (ii) The extent of indebtedness is difficult to define ; there are instances 
where an employer has taken over the debts of a good worker in order to secure his 
services ; this is not unusual in the case of skilled mechaiucs. The workers are 
often indebted to riieir food supplier, to give an instance 1 would quote the case of 
workers emp>loyed in the Bankteshwar Cotton Mills, Bfaiwani, which was closed 
down in April, 1928, and the workers were dismissed. A petition was put forward 
for immediate payment of wages, as until the workers had made some settleinent 
with the " bania ” to iriiom they owed money for food, they were not allowed to leave 
for their homes. 

1 10. (i) Leave is seldom taken at regular intervals other than festivals exoitot 
by supervising staff. Departmental managers in well organized factenies .asu&jly 
get one month’s leave per year daring the slack season. Labourers mostly 
take iMve vdien they r^uire it and that for a lew days at a time, and 
tiace they are not seriously concerned wberiter they get back to their 
juevions job or not, it is only a qu^tlon of tau^ leave when aa 
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wmpioyer owes the least amount of pay for work dcme. In seasonal factories, 
bom snpervising stafi and labourers work when the season is on, hence the question 
Of leave does not arise. 


XVn. — Administration. 

137. The difimence in law administered in British India and the Indian States 
has considerable effect on the administration of Factory Law, particularly near the 
borders where the two territories join. Factory owners in British India who purchase 
their raw material from the same markets as those of Indian States, are generally 
found complaining to the efiect that it is unfair to apply working hours umit and 
other restrictions to them alone, while their neighbouring factories situated in Indian 
States at a distance of not more than four or five miles have got no such restrictions 
placed upon them ; under the circumstances it becomes very difficult for them to 
compete with their neighbouring factories. It would not be out of place to mention 
here that several cotton ginning factories have in recent years removed their plants 
to the States territory for^this very reason . 

136. The average workman has little knowledge of factory legislation although 
copies of the abstracts of the Indian Factories Act and the Rules made thereunder 
both in English and in the language of the majority of workers are posted up in 
every factory, yet it is doubtful if the worker ever makes an effort to get to know 
what the posters really mean. The worker in a town factory has a slightly better 
knowledge of the Factoiy Law and by virtue of bis being a little literate takes more 
interest in rules which govern his working conditions. We occasionally receive 
complaints from such workers that the factory in which tliey are employed is 
working illegally, a fact which shows that the worker is not altogether ignorant of 
Factory Law. 

139. (i) Witli regard to the adetiuacy or otherwise of the inspection staff it is yet too 
early to say, until 1 have gamed an experience tor some time, of the actual working 
of the new scheme which comes into force on Ist April next. But as the subjects 
to be dealt with by the factory inspector are continuously increasing, I doubt if the 
proposed staff would be sufficient to cojie with thi.s ever increasing work. 

At present, Government are considering to make rules whc'reby prospective factoiy 
builders must get plans of their factories approved before the buildings are erecteti 
This, if brought into force, will place additional work on the inspector who will then 
have to undertake the examination of passing of plans for all new buildings and 
alterations in the existing buildings. 

(ii) As far as possible, adminustration of Factoiy I.aw is uniform in all the 
provinces in India. The insjiectors keep in touch with each other and frequently 
exchange views on subjects connected with the administration of Uie Factory Law. 

(iii) Rigour and efficiency of administration of Factory Law depends on frequent 
inspections, instructions, prosecutions and finally on their results : but in the Utter 
case the difficulty is that adequate punishments are not awarded and unless the 
prosecutions are followed by adequate punishments it is difficult to achieve the 
objects of Factory Law. A clause providing lor enhanced punishment m the case 
of a repetition of offence of a similar nature is must necessary and I would sng;;est 
that punishment for offences such as employing under-aged children and overworking 
women and children should be more severe than at present. 

(iv) ILuring the year 1926, 130 cases under the Indian Factories Act were 
instituted against the occupiers and managers of 41 factories. Of the total number 
of cases, 106 resulted in conviction, in 8 cases the accused were acquitted, 11 cases 
were withdrawn whilst 3 cases were pending trial at the end of the year 1928. 

xvn.-^temg«n<w. 

143. Existing Statistics. — (iii) Degree of accuracy. — The returns arc fairly accurate 
with regard to numbers of operatives and hours of work, but statistics showing 
average wages earned are somewhat misleading. Wages differ in various parts of 
the province, also during certain periods of the year and amongst different types of 
workers. 

Note on Carfiei Factories in Amritsar. 

The chief carpet making factcnics in Amritsar are as under ; — 

(1) Devi Sahai Chamba Mai. inside Hall Gate ; 

(21 Sh. Gbttlaxn Hussain Jt Sons ; 

ra) Ishax Das & Sons, Oriental Rug Manufacturers, Katia Ram Gharian. 

(4) Ishar Das & Sons, Oriental Rug Manufacturers, ^Itanwind Cate. 

(1431) 
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NOs. (1) and {2) are amongst the biggest^ employing trom 80 to 120 boys, la 
IkdditiOD to Ibe above, there is one factory under the Indian Factories Act — namely 
‘&e Oriental Carpet Manufacturing Co. — in this factory the carpets are washed, 
deiced aad packed. ; wopllen blankjets are also mannfactvred here. Ko carpets are 
actually made in this factory. 

Carpet making factories are situated in long sheds ox>en at one side for light : the 
sheds are in long lines, looms being so arrang^ that light can be obtained on every 
loom. 

Usually four to eight boys are engaged on a locnn according to the size of the carmt 
to be made, one weaving master c^s the counts and the work proceeds under his 
instructions. 

Hours of work are not regular, only during good natural light can work be done. 
Holidays are taken according to local festivals and pressure of work. 

The weaving master is responsible for the child worker, engages him and pays 
him — the contract for the carpet being between the factc^ owner, who supplira 
wool, loom and accommodation, and the contractor, who provides the labour. 

Boys probably between the ages of 7 to 15 are employed, no girls work in the 
factories. 

Food is brought into th.; factory premises by some person especially told off for 
that purpose, and the workers break off for food at a convenient time. 

All wmk is piece-work, and the weaving master arranges both time of work and 
pa3rment fm' it. 

An investigation info the conditions of work in carpet factories was made under 
Government instructions on 18th January, 1924, and since then references have been 
made by Government of India to the local government on the subject of legislation 
to control the work in these factories. 


Mr. W. H. ABEL, INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

Labour in Factories in the North-West Frontier Province. 

According to the latest report the total number of persons employed in all factories 
in the North-West Frontier Province is 854, of which 834 are men and 20 women. 
Child labour in factories is conspicuous b)' its absence. 

Of the total_ number 673 are employed in the Crown factories such as ordnance 
factories, electric generating stations, printing presses, water pumping stations, etc., 
95 in cotton ginning and pressing factiuies and 86 in all other factories. 

Of the total number 163 are employed on seasonal work such as cotton ginning, 
pressing and ice factories. 


L — ^Beoraitment. 

I. The majoiity of workers in factories in the North-West Frontier Province are 
under military control, and are 'subject to military discipline. 

The method adopted for the recruitment of labour by factories owned 1^ private 
enterprise is frequently that of taking a man lor a week or a month, during which 
period wages are not always paid. A worker in search of eroploj'ment hears torough 
bis friends or relations or goes from factory to factory making enquiries— this applies 
chiefly to permanent and superior staff. 

Unskilled and casual labour is readily obtainable from the surrounding villages. 

IL— Staff Orgaaisatton. 

II. Managing staff in the case of privately-owned factories consists mmitly of 
the proprietotE themselves or their sons or near relations, as the factories are not 
big enough to warrant the employment of well-paid and experienced managers. 

13. In the Government factories the relations between tfao employer and the 
employed a» cordial. In smaller privately-owned concerns difficultiea occasionsUy 
occur rm accennt of non-payment of wages. 
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16. (i) la the privately-owned ' factories the permanent stafi is provided with 
qnarteiB during the season the factory works. 

(ii) Qnarters are provided for the majority of operatives in the Crown ^ctoriee. 

IV,— Bealth. 

23. Health of workers in all factories appears to be generaUy good. No case of 
an epidemic is reported to have occurred in any factory, nor is any case of an 
occupational disease brought to light. 

24. (i) Medical facilities are not provided in the case of the privately-owned 
factories — workers and their families in these factories depend upon Government 
dispensaries, which treat them free of charge. 

(ii) Government hospitals treat patients from factories free of charge. 

25. (i) Medical facilities, where provided, are readily taken advantage of by the 
workers and their families. 

26. (a) (i) Latrines she provided for workers in factories according to rules laid 
down in the North-West Frontier Province Factory Rules, except in such circum- 
stances where the factories are open to the country on three sides. 

(ii) There is an adequate provision for drinking water in factories. The water 
supplied to the workers is good and pure. 


VH,— Safety, 

43. Regulations witli regard to workers' safet}' are shown in rules made nnder 
the Indian Factories Act, and are ba.sed on the workshop rules exbting in Europe, 
altered where necessary to meet local conditions. An abstract of the principal rules 
relating to general safety of the workers is posted up at the main entrance of all 
factories in English and in the language of the majority of the workers. Apart from 
this every year a circular letter is issued to all factories bringing to their notice the 
chief requirements relating to safety measures and to other requirements of the fact<^’ 
law relating to hours of work, etc. In this circular special reference is made with 
regard to the guarding of the dangerous machines and any other matter of importance 
which requires careful attention. 

44. Very few accidents arc reported, and it is probable that lew really occur. 

Privately-owned factories are mostly seasonal, working not more than two to 

three months during the year, and no priv-ately-owued factory is fitted with high 
speed or complicated machinery. 

The machinery in the case of Government factories is extremely well guarded, 
and the workers in these factories are highly skilled ; as a result few accidents occur. 

46. Existing factory rules made under the Indian Factories Act cover safety- 
first measures, such as compelling cer^n classes of workers to wear tightly fitting 
clothes, prohibiting children from entering into certain dangerous parts of factories, 
etc., but no serious attempt has yet been made in the shape of a safety first campaign, 
namely, "exhibiting posters and calling upon workers to lie careful." 

49. (i) All factories are inspected once or twice annually, and factory regulations 
are enforced. 

The necessity to overwork does not exist, and no difficulty is experienced in getting 
the rules observed. 

Factory roles are regularly complied with in Government factories. Whenever 
an inspector suggests any alterations either in the working conditions of the factory 
or in the matter of the fixing of the safety devices, his orders are promptly complied 
with. 


EL — ^Hoon. 

A. — Ferforirs. 

55. Factory law permits 11 hours a day but not exceeding 60 honra a week, 
which is readily taken full advantage of by the privately-owned factories during 
the busy season. At other times these factories work for 10 hours a day from 2 to 
3 days a week. 

Government factmies usually work not more than 48 hours a week at the nnifmm 
rate of 6 hours a day. 

fit. Factories work for six days a week, and the seventh day, which la Snnday, 
is ohserved as a eomifiete holiday. 
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xn.— WftgM. 

96. (i) In tniustry . — of vrorkeM in factones for the past fonr years are 
given below The average is much higher m the case of skiUed workers in the 
province than in the Puniab owing to the majority of them being highly ^Ued, and 
irequentty imported by the army authorities for special work . — 


Classification of labour. 

Average per Month. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928. 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

1 Skilled labour — 












Engine dnver 

62 

0 

0 

65 0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

Fitter 

82 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Fireman 

33 

0 

0 

35 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Oilman 

25 

0 

0 

28 0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Blacksmith 

60 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Carpenter 

60 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Mo^i 

45 

0 

0 

46 0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

Turner 

no 

0 

0 

no 0 

0 

no 

0 

0 

no 

0 

0 

Moulder 

120 

0 

0 

no 0 

0 

no 

0 

0 

no 

0 

0 





Average per Day 





2. Unskilled labour — 












Coolie (man) 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Coolie (woman) 

0 

7 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 


XVn. — Admiaisintiim. 

138 The average workman m the case of pnvaltly-owned factones has little 
knowledge of factory legislation, although copies of the abstracts of the Indian 
Factones Act and the rules made thereunder both in English and in tlie language 
of the majontv of the workers are posted up in every factory, yet it is doubtful if the 
worker ever makes an attempt to get to know what these posters really mean 

A worker in a Go\ emment factory has got a good knowledge of the factory law, 
and takes much interest in rules which govern his working conditions. 

139 (i) In thus province which is one of the four jirovmces under my jurisdiction 
the factory inspection stafi consists of — (1) Full-time Inspector The total number 
of registered factones in this province at present is 24 The present staff is 
adequate 

(ui) Rigour and efficiency of administration of factory law depends upon the 
frequency of insi>ections and the issue of instructions. 


ZVXD.— ZsteOigeBM. 

H3 The statistics collected by this department are shown at the back of the 
annual reports. The reports are distnbutcd and sold, and it is not possible to say 
to what extent they are made use of 

(ii) Statistics are supplied by the factory occupiers in response to circular letters 
issued annually by this department. The statistics when received are checked by 
office records where possible 

(ill) The returns supplied by the factones are fairly accurate. 


THE DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIES, PUNJAB 

[A certam amount of the material contamed lo this memorandum has been 
ioeoiporated fri the Punjab Govemmmit's memorandum and is not reprinted here.} 
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L— SMtBifaiunt. 

1 . According to Census Reports of 1921 the total number of persons employed 
in 7^ indnstrim establishments in the province was 61,236, which is only about -25 
per cent, of tJus total population of the Wnjab (25,101,060). It is further clear from 
the fibres given in this very Census Report that of 24,664 male and 542 female 
Skillea employees the birth place of 17,491 males and 229 females was their district 
of employment ; in the case of unskilled labourers of 21,042 males and 2,780 females, 
11,130 males and 1,426 females, were bom in their district of employment. It wiU 
be evident from tliese figures that the greater proportion of the labour employed in 
the factories of the Punjab was then drawn from the local sources. It is believed 
that recent years do not show any marked change ic this tendency. 

It hi very difficult to say as to whether the number of immigrants exceeds that of 
emi^ants. Tlus largest number of labourers attracted by the Ihinjab are those from 
the Rajputana Agency, the United Provmccs, Kashmir and the North-West Frontier 
Province. An appreciable jxirtion of the workers employed in factories other than 
the railway workshops, textile mills and a few other engineering works are drawn from 
the agricultural class of the province. They seek employment in these factories with 
a view to supplementing their income during the ofi-sea-son when the land does not 
require their services. So far as skilled labour is concerned, we have in the past 
resorted to importing technical people like engmeers, foremen and mistris, etc., from 
the United I^ovinces and even from Bombay and Calcutta, although this tendency 
has received a check on account of certain conditions which have been chscussed 
hereafter. There is also, in fact, a considerable exodus of Punjabi skilled labour to 
Jamshedpur and other industrial centres iii India. 

Within the province itself there is a movement of the population to drift towards 
(a) tile canal adonies of Montgomery and I-j'allpur and (6) such business centres as 
Lahore, Amritsar, Ludhiana, bialkot, etc. Movement towards Lahore and Amritsar 
can easily lie explained by the concentration of the Iarge,st number of uidustrial 
establishments in these two districts. There is no doubt that a great part of the labour 
employed in Lahore and Amnt-sar is of a non-pcrroaiient character. It was noted by 
the district census officer of Amntsar in 1921 that of 5,(KK) lalxiurers at .Amritsar in 
the busy season not more than 5(>o were permanent lalxiurers Most of these lalxiurers 
are drawn from the agricultural class They frequently return to tlieir villages at 
sow'mg and harvesting time or for ceremonial purposes The labour employed in our 
factories cannot be described as an industrial proletariat whose only source of liveli- 
hood is work in factories. On account of the development of agriculture in recent 
years the movement of lalxiur towards the canal areas m Lyallpnr. Montgomciy and 
Multan has considerably increased. It may however be noted that most of the labour 
employed in cotton ginning factories in these areas is seasonal It should also tie 
stated m this connection that so far as the unskilled lalxnir is concerned it is so plenti- 
ful that on no occasion has any difficulty been experienced in obtaining it. With 
regard to skilled labour mention was made in the first paragraph that there was a 
gradual decrease in the imjiort of this type of lalxiur from other provinces. This is 
due to an appreciable extent to the growth of industrial and technical institutions 
in the Punjab which turn out quaiifieci engineers, surveyors, draughtsmen, mechanics 
and fitters It has also been noticed in areas where large scale industries have been 
firmly established for a iiumber-of years that the labour available in the sarrounding 
villages ha.s taken up factory' work in preference to work in the field ; the former 
being more remunerative than the hitter. In these centres labour on account of the 
prevalence of industries has become so to say semi-skilled and also skilled in certain 
spheres of industrial activity. This tendency was observed when a labour strike 
broke out in the Dhariwal mills in 1927. and the mill authorities were able to keep 
their mill running by recruiting a sufficient number of semi-skilled labourers from 
the neighbouring villages. 

2. The facts and figures given in the first paragraph clearly indicate that tho 
viliages surrounding the centre of an industry ate the most important sources of the 
supply of labour. The tendency on the part ^ the workers to return to their villages 
at the end of the seasonal work is very strong. As a matter of fact, so far as unskilled 
labour is concerned it has been notic^ that as soon as they can save sufficient money 
they generally take a holiday to their villages and return to work again when that 
money is spent. In the absence of any statistics it is impossible to gauge the extent 
and frequency of the return of this type of labour to factory work or to the field 
from the factory. It is. however, an cstablislied fact that ute unsldlled labourer 
goes away from his work as often as he likes. So far as permanent and skilled 
labour ia concerned they remain from two to four weeks away from factory work 
in a year. 
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6. Methods ofreermhHmt . — In the absence of highly oiganiced iodustrlat straotore 
In the Punjab the existing methods of recruitment appear to be simple and efiective 
from idle empjbyer’s point of view ; but in the interest of labour, public emploinment 
agencies corM usefully be started, with a view to ofiering suitabte opportunities for 
employment to the unemployed workers. 

4 . Ibe Punjab is preoominantly a rural province, and the extent to which family 
life is disturbed by employment of workers in industrial establishments in the 
proiosce as a whole is very small. Figures have already been givoi in one of the 
prece^g paragraphs to show that the majority of the labour generally finds employ* 
meat in the distri^ to which it belongs. It has also been noticed in one of the fore- 
going paragraphs that the labour thus employed in these factories returns to the 
land or to &e home as frequently as occasion arises. In view of these facts it would 
appear that the family life of these labourers is not disturbed to any appreciable 
extent. 

7. The problem of unemployment may be regarded as a mystery. There is 
obviously a certain amount of misunderstanding regarding the exact position of 
unemployment in the Punjab amongst the industrial workers. In western countries 
where occupations are properly classified and where workers belong to sub-groups 
of a specialized trade, it is easy to determine the extent of unemployment ; but in 
the Pmjab, where an ordinary mistri may take a job wherever he gets one, regardless 
of his specialization, it is exceedingly difficult to determine the exact nature and 
extent of unemployment. It is, however, maintained by some authorities that 
unemployment to some extent docs exist among the labouring classes, but such of 
it whidi does exist is purely voluntary. The Department of Industries has been in 
direct touch with the mechanical workers who are ordinarily known as second class 
and third class engineers. In so far as this class of worker is concerned, it may be 
stated that in many cases tie workers do not find suitable employment. Unemploy- 
ment among the skilled and better class workers is hardly noticeable. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that a committee was appointed by the Punjab 
Government in 1927 to report on the extent of unemployment in the Punjab. The 
committee were of the opinion that “ there was no unemployTiient worthy of mention 
among the uneducated masses." Such unemployment as was reported was voluntary 
rather than actual. As regards the so-called unemployment among workers in cotton 
ginmng factories, the committee were of the view that " as the cotton ginning season 
only l^ts for four or five months it would appear to be more correct to say tliat the 
cotton ginning season is the ofi -season for toeir other employment.’’ In fact, such 
labourers as are not in any way connected with agriculture (and this proportion is 
very small) easily find other employment on the termination of the ginning season 
in the bnilding trade, with local grain dealers or as pnvate servants. The magnitude 
of unemployment is, however, never too great to be a cause of anxiety to the State. 

As regards the application of International Draft Conventions relating to un- 
employment it appears that the articles contained therein are indeed beneficial to 
the case of the working classes and may, therefore, be applied to the Punjab with 
certain modifications to suit the local conditions. 

8. It is difficult to determine the average duration of employment in the absence 
of any reliable statistics. Cases have come to notice where workmen have stayed 
in a single factory for over 20 years. In a general way it may, however, be stated 
that the average duration of employment varies from four months to four years 
for the skilled labour, and that of the unskilled labour is from two to three months. 

IL — StaS Otguiiatioo. 

11. The managing staff in large scale industries is generally recruited from 
abroad. Most of the departmental managers in the Dhariwal Mills have been 
imported from England, and those of the Punjab Pulp and Paper Mills, Attock Oil 
Reonery, Punjab Portland Cement Works, Wah, and The Oriental Carpet Manu- 
facturers (India), Limited, Amritsar, are also im^rted from Europe. In less 
important industrial establishments, such as ginning factories and other miscellaneous 
concerns, the majority of the managing stafi is recruited from the province itself. 
In the selection of managing stafif in seasonal factories, no attention whatever is 
paid to the qmdifications, education or training of the individual employed. 

12. Subordinate supmvising stafi it invariably drawn from the province itself, 
and is to a certain extent supplied by the various industrial and teclinfcai institutiODs 
now operating in the province. In very few cases, people from outside the province 
have been ei^;aged on the subordinate stafi. 

No facilities for training workmen are provided by the industrial establishments 
in the province. It may be stated in thia connection that the gulf between the 
tkillfd and tlm unskiUed worker is gmurally very wide. The former sMdom, if eves, 
snooeeds in sttaiiung positions of tSdlled workers mr supervisets. 
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18. The amount of space allotted in workers' quarters provided by the factory 
owners is neceswrily limited, owing to the high cost of land and buildings in industrial 
centres. Some of the larger industrial concerns do provide suitable accommodation 
for their clerical staS and workers. Details of this accommodation are given below : — 

(a) The Attack Oil Co., Ltd., Kkaur. — ^The accommodation is divided into the . 
following classes — 

Clerks Quarters : No. 1 line, 6 quarters ; No. 2 Line, 8 quarters. Skilled Labour 
Quarters ; No. 1 Line, 8 quarters ; No. 2 Line, 10 quarters. Coolies lines. Nos. 1 
and 2 each containing 20 quarfeis : Quarters consist of 1 room 12 ft. by 12 ft., 

1 verandah, 12 ft. by 6 ft. ; there are 78 men in the 40 quarters. Coolies Line, 
No. 5. consists of 10 quarters ; 8 quarters have 1 room, 12 ft. by ft.. 1 verandah, 
9i ft. by 8J ft. ; 2 quarters have, in addition to above, 2 rooms, 7 ft, by 6 ft., 

1 bath room, 4 ft. by 8 ft., 1 lavatory, 4 ft. by 8 ft. 

There are 8 men in the 10 quarters of the grade junior clerks and mistries. 

(b) Punjab Portland Cement, Limited, Wah. — Skilled workers, namely, turners, 
fitters, carpenters, blacksmiths and masons, of whom they do not carry a very large 
number, are housed by them in quarters situated near the works. As far as possibte, 
each single man gets one room to himself, if married he gets double this amount of 
accommodation. Dimensions of rooms are as follows : — 12 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in., 
with a verandah and a compound wall and a kitchen. 

(c) The Punjab Pulp and Paper Mills, Jagadhri. — The mills being new. the 
company have not yet built any quarters for the workers. They, however, propose 
to do so in the very near future. The quarters designed for workers arc 10 ft. by 
12 ft., with a kitchen, a small verandah and a compound, and each quarter is meant 
for one worker. 

It will appear from the details given above, that the accommodation provided 
by the three or four largest industrial concerns in the Punjab is Suitable both from 
tlie worker's point of view and from the health point of view. In the canal colony 
areas, space is allotted round the factor)' walls for workers who build kucha houses 
and huts for themselves and their families, which very much resemble the conditions 
prevalent in villages The houses provided in Government factories are more 
spacious and more sanitary. Tlie accommodation provided by private landlords is 
necessarily small, as the fundamental idea is to secure the maximum rent possible 
for the available space. The usual dimensions of rooms are 8 ft. by 10 ft., and it 
has been noticed Uiat sometimes two or three people live together in one room. 

19. The workers as a rule utilize the accommodation provided by the industrial 
concerns when it happens to be suitable. Only those workers whose families reside 
in the neighbouring villages go back to tlicir homes after their day's wxirk and do 
not make use of the accommodation provided by the employers. 

20. The three largest industrial concerns referred to in a previous paragraph do 
not charge any rent, rates or taxes from tbcir workers. No information is available 
regarding the rent, rates, etc., charged by the private landlords. It is, however, 
believed that the workers in tlie Punjab pay anything from one-ball per cent, to 
10 per cent, of the total wages earned during the month as rent on rooms rented by 
them. In so far as the Government factories or estabhsbments are concerned, no 
rent is charged from the menials, but from the subordinate and clerical stafi deduction 
of 10 per cent, of their salary is made as rent. 

21. The problem of sub-letting in this province does not arise, as housing is not 
universally provided, and where it is provided the accommodation does not permit 
of sub-letting. 

'Ihe problem of occupatioa of employers' houses by tenants and other cmplovees 
has never presented itself in any troublesome form in this province. If the workers 
declare a prolonged strike and cause breaches of the peace, the management issue 
orders of eviction, as was the case in Dbariwal Mills' strike of 1928 ; but this is aa 
extreme measure adopted only in cases of violence on the part of employees. 




23, The health of workers in all factories appears to be generally good, but in 
the absence of statistics it is impossible to state what pveentage stay away from 
work owing to sickness. Factory records merely show the names of absentees 
wif^ut showing the cause of absence. No attempt nas ever been made in the Pnnjab 
to coUeot figures of birth and death rates, etc., for workers employed in factories. 
Frmn the reports issued by the Public Health Department it ajmears that the average 
death-rate in urban areas in the Punjab for uno quinquenmom ending 1826 was 
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92 >59 per miUe and tlie birQt>rate about 42 per miUe. Mortali^ raiOBd inlente, 
&e same report says, under one year of age was 109 ‘64 per miUe. I am of the 
opinion that these fi^es with very slight modifications can also be said to apply 
to the workers engaged in factories. 

Well organized mills are mostly well ventilated and healthy to work in, but there 
is much room for improvement in smaller factories, especially toose built in dongested 
city areas, tittle control is exercised at the present moment over the building of 
factories, with the result that most of the factories are badly designed and poorly 
‘ventilat^ ; the owner being much more interested in cutting down costs than in 
creating an efficient and healthy work-room. So far as working conditions at home 
and at the factories are concerned, there is not much to choose between the two. 

(iv) From the observations made of the conditions of living of workers it is clear 
that an average unskilled labourer spends about 60 per cent, of his earnings on food 
alone. Although quite an appreciable portion of the wages of a labourer is spent on 
his food it is to be admitted that the food is neither sufficient in quantity nor 
nutritious in quality. Mostly the dietary consists of cereals like millets and wheat, 
and chillies, onions and pulses. No scientific observations have ever been made to 
judge the effect of the dietary of an average worker on his industrial efficiency and 
longevity of life. 

(v) The general physique of an average worker should be described as good, 
and as a matter of fact from a comparative study of tlie reports of the various 
provinces it may be said that the phj’sique of the Punjab worker is much better 
than that of the worker in Bengal and other parts of India. The conditions of 
work prevailing in the ginning factories are, however, not conducive to the mainten- 
ance of good physique among women and children. The dust laden atmosphere in 
these factories and the long hours of working which the children are required to 
keep in spite of the regulations of the Imlian Factories Act tell very adversely on 
the physique of thse two types of workers. 

(vi) The majority of male immigrants from other provinces come without 
their families. A large proportion of the labour employed m cotton ginning factories 
is female labour recruited from the adjoining villages. The husbands or fatlicrs of 
these females scarcely, if ever, find emfdoyment in the factories side by side with 
their wives or daughters. The females, especially widows and destitutes, thus 
thrown in with strange people, often succumb to temptation and cause violation 
of family ties. 

24. Medical facilities are provided only in the larger and well established 
factories Excellent examples have been set by the Dbariwal Mills and the Punjab 
Portland Cement Works, Wah, in this behalf. A few factories have an arrangement 
whereby a doctor attends to the requirements of workers once or twice a week. In 
certain cases factory owners or a group of factory owners have entered into agree- 
ments with a doctor to attend to all accidents occurring in factones situated in 
one particular area. Government hospitals treat patients from factories free of 
charge. Among private agencies the only one that is known to this department 
is tlmt of Sir Ganga Ram's Hospital, Ijiborc, which renders free medical facilities 
to the workers employed in factories. 

25. It may be stated generally that the medical facilities wherever they are 
provided are fully utilized, but women, especially the expectant mothers, do not 
readily take advantage of snch facilities, as the time honoured tiaditiou prevents 
a woman from taking advice from a medical man. 


31. A BiU to make provision for the payment of maternity benefit was intro- 
duced by Mr. N. M. Joshi in the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd September, 1924. 

The Punjab Government did not favour the introduction of' tliis Bill on the 
following grounds : — 

" (1) Female labour is not essential to the industries of the Punjab and the 
number of women permanently employed is very small. The effect of toe Bill 
would be that employers would dispense with female labour. 

" (2) Women workers would be unwilling to submit to medical examination. 

" (3) It would be difficult to prevent women who are absent from their regular 
emplo>'ment and in receipt of benefits from obtaining other temporary employment 
elsewhere. 

" (4) That toe periods during which benefits are payable before end after 
oemfinement are necessarily long." 

In view of these facta the F^jab Government asked that " should the measures 
be accepted by the Legislature this province may be excluded from its operation." 

In ‘View of the strong opposition to Mr. losbi's bili in 19M, both from the 
•tniiloyers. and the emptied, there is no poaribiUty of legldatioo bring enacted la 
tllis province in the near future. 
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WMtue (other ttum Hoalfb sad Hooitag, hot tneihiiUnK Edneatioa). 

32 to 36. Welfare work is attempted, if at all, on a very small scale in this 
province. The comparative absence of ‘welfare activities in the Punjab can easily 
be understood when it is realised that the number of large establishments in this 
province is very small. The success of welfare schemes depend largely upon a 
number of persons who can participate in them, the understanding of the principles 
underlying these schemes, the stability of labour and its general development, ■ 
including education, etc. In some of the foregoing paragraphs of this note it has 
been shown that labour in the Punjab is unorganized, migratory in character, 
illiterate and attached primarily to the land to which they return very frequently. 
Welfare arrangements can only succeed when the industrial labour has no other 
occupation to fall back upon and must make the best of existing conditions. On 
the part of the employer the main question is that of financing the welfare activities. 
The majority of undertakings being small (and depending upon the vagaries of 
weather and markets) cannot afford to indulge in the.se activities. With the intro- 
duction of beneficial enactments, such as the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Trade 
Unions Act, Trade Disputes Act, etc., and the protection afforded to labour by these 
measures, it is possible. that the industrial workers will take a serious interest is 
welfare work. 

In the Punjab, welfare work is attempted in a few important mills. At tlie New 
Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal playgrounds are provided by tlie mill authorities 
for the use of their operatives and are kept in good condition. An uphft club is also 
provided for the subordinate staff and a well run .social club for the supervising staff 
A hospital and a school both for boys and girls have also b»en started by this mill 
The mill also runs a co-operative society for the benefit of the workers. In addition 
to this, two other factones, viz., the l^lnjab Portland Cement \^'o^k.s at Wah and the 
Bankteshwar Cotton Mills at .\inntsar have also evinced some interest in this 
direction. The last named coriccnis provide recreation grounds and clubs for the 
benefit of their employees. .\s already stated in the first paragraph, it is not easy 
to carry out a ver)- extensive programme of welfare work in this province for the 
simple reason that the majority of the labour employtil is of a migratory character 
and is employed in factories wlucli are seasonal. So far as the provision of educational 
facilities are concerned. Dhariwal .Mills alone provide facilities for their workers. 


Vni. — Workmen’! Compeasstion. 

51 HV'rftmrii's ('oinp^nfalton (i) The Act came into force in July, 1924, 
and during the early years of its working the number of claims prefem'd and tfie 
compensation aw.arded to workers or their dependants represented a low figure 
which was due to : — 

(a) illiteracy and ignorance of the claimants , 

(h) inability of the workeis to secure legal assistance on account of poi'erty ; 

(c) inability of tJie c!aimant.s to pnwluce direct evidence in the court in support 
of their claims a.s no fellow worker would appear in the court against his own 
employer for fear of losing his job, and 

{d) the lengthy and tedious procedure for the settlement of claims in the court. 

The working classes arc, howeser, now gradually acquiring familiarity with the 
jirovisions of the Act and have begun to take advantage of the privileges extended 
thereunder. This is evident from the fact that the number of cases coming under the 
Act Is increasing every year 


(lii 'file number of clainiii would still increa-se if adequate arrangements were made 
to assist the illiterate workmen in preferring their claims. It is hoped that as soon 
as trade unions come into active existence to safeguard the nghts of labour, the 
ij^orant workmen will find little or no difficulty in preferring their rlairns. Th* 
Factory Inspection Department has so far been rendering assistance in this direction, 
but as they have beim doing this work for comp*s.sionate reasoa.s: it has been suggested 
that the Insjiector of Factories and the Public I’rosecutor may be authorized to help 
the workers in jircforrint tlioir claims for compensation. 

(iii) The operation of the Workmen's Compen.sation Act in the Ihinjab does not 
appear to have effected appreciably the indu.stries of the province. From a detailed 
examination of the accidents which are reported every year, it will bo seen that a 
large number of accidents take place in the railway workshops of Moghalpnra. and 
the quota contributed by private factones towards the amount of compensation 
paid every year to the injured workmen or the dependants of the deceasi^, really 
amounts to an inaigniffcant figure. There is no doubt that in the early imirs of the 
opmmtion of this Act the employers did not take very kindly to this Act, as they 
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beared tiu enforcement of the provisions of this Act wouM result in an increase 
in cost of production. These fears seem now to have more or less disappea^, 
as the insurance companies have come forw^d to insure workmen against all pMsibia 
accidents, thus absolving factory owners from unexpected and serious liabilities. 

(iv) As already pointed out in the preceding paragraphs, insurance companies 
have come forward to insure the workers against accidents, but in the absence of 
any reliable statistics it is not possible to say definitely as to what percentage of 
employers do make full nse of the facilities afforded by these companies. In the 
opinion of this department the system of insuring workers against accidents with the 
iuurance companies is beneficial from the workers’ point of view. Once that the 
workers have been insured against all possible accidents the employer feels no 
hesitation in supporting the claims of the injured or the dependants of the deceased 
and helping them to get the full benefit of the provisions of the Act. 

52. DesireUnlity of Extruding Act toother Occupations . — ^This subject has been under 
the consideration of the Government of India and of all the local Governments. It 
has been admitted in these discussions that it is always desirable to insure the worker 
against accidents. It is, however, feared that the difficulties attending the enforce- 
ment of this Act in unorganized industries would be so great and the administrative 
machinery organized to carry out this administration would be so expensive that it 
would not be possible in the near future to extend the Act to such occupations as have 
now been excluded from its scope of operation. In view of these remarks it does not 
appear necessary to discuss the possibility of providing agaiicst insolvency of 
employers whom it is proposed to faring within the operation of the Act by its ex- 
tension to unorganized industries. As regards the possibility of providing against 
the insolvency of employers, it may be mentioned here that so far no case has been 
reported to this department in which the employer has failed to make payment on 
account of compen.sation for tlie accidents occurring in his factory. It svould, 
however, appear desirable, both in the interests of employers and tlie workers, that 
a scheme or system of compulsory insurance of the employees against accidents 
should be introduced and that the employment of hibour without in.surance against 
accidents should be penalized. 

53. (i) The present scale of compensation is considered to be inadequate. In the 
opinion of this department an increase of 20 to 25 per cent, would meet the require- 
ments of the case. This increase should be made applicable to workmen of all grades. 
If the scale of compensation Ls increased, it will not only tend to provide the injured 
workmen or their dependants with more money for their subsistence but will also 
have a salutory effect on the employer in so far as the provision of safety measures 
in his factory or place of business is concerned. 

(ii) Under the provi.sions of the Act an employer is only liable to pay compensation 
for personal injury to a workman by accident arising out of, and in the course of his 
emplo>’inent, provided the injury results in tlie total or partial disablement of the 
workman for a period exceeding ten days. Ko comjxmsatiou is payable if the injury 
results from an accident which is directly attributable to the negligence of the 
workman. It has lately been represented that the waiting jieriod of ten days is too 
long and results in ha^ships, but as the proposed reduction is likely to involve a 
considerable increase in the number of possible claims and to encourage malingering 
in petty cases, a suggestion has been made that where tlie disablement ha.s lasted for 
more than ten days the workman should be entitled to receive compensation from 
an earlier date, c g., from the fourth day of disablement. This method which is 
Imown as " dating back ” may be tried as an experimental measure. 


IX. — Boon. 

A. — Factories. 

59. A further reduction in the maximum hours per week is, I think, advisable 
even under the present circumstances, as this reduction will have a salutary effect 
on the idle habite of the illiterate worker who regards the wastage of time as a mere 
matter of routme. 


D , — Other Estaidiskmenls. 

78. In indnstrial establishments not coming under the Indian Factories Act 
the normal hours of work, i.e., m determined by custom or agreement are from sun- 
rise to sunset — 12 hours in summer and 10 hours in winter, with an interval of one 
hour or thereabouts at mid-day for meals. Sunday (or Friday in the case of estab- 
lishments in which Muslim labour predominates) is nsoidly observed as a holiday, and 
work is also suspended on festivals, etc., Iw religious observances. Permanent ubonr 
which is paid on numtfaly rates of wages, when required to work on h(ffiday)i is paid 
extra wages, which are nsnally 1} times the average daily wage, la this connectiem 
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a reference may be made to the conditiona prevailing in the carpet factories at 
Amritsar, Workers in these factories do put in very long hours, and most of them 
being boys between the ages of nine to tiUxn, this subject has, of late, excited a good 
deal of public and official attention. 

The practice of working overtime in such workshops, specially when there is a 
rush of work, is very common, and a labourer usually puts in twelve to fourteen 
hours of work. Overtime dues are paid for hours worked over and above the stipu- 
lated hours of work. 

With the exception of the mid-day rest the labourer is supposed to be on call 
throughout the time he is within the premises of the workshop. The labourer, 
however, manages to steal an hour or so tor smoking the inevitable hukka at intervals 
during the working hours. 

79. In small workshops where daily wages are the rule seven days are worked 
per week ; the worker enjoying such holidays as he chooses, but in larger establish- 
ments and those in which wages are paid monthly six days are worked per week. In 
case of rush of work labourers arc employed on week-days and holidays on payment 
of extra wages, as stated above, 

80. There can be nq. two opinions regarding the desirability of regulation of 
hours of work per day and days of work per week in such establishments, but the 
enforcing of such regulations, together with the opposition from the employers and 
the employees are factors which appear to be aImo.st insurmountable. The rates 
of wages are -still very low. and the labourer gladly welcomes overtime work by which 
he can add to his meagre income. 

Z. — SpMial (tnastionf Belatiiig to Women, Toimg Adnlta and Children. 


89. The local Government have made use of Section 2 (3") (b) of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act by applying it to cotton ginning and ice factories employing not less than 
10 persons on any one day during the year. The extension of the Act in this behalf 
became necessary as many of these factories deliberately kept the number of their 
employees below 19, and so avoided coming within the purview of the Act, so as 
to be able to work longer hours and employ women and children at all hours. The 
Act could be usefully extended to all other factories in order to regulate the hours 
of employment of women and children — it would also cut down much unfair competi- 
tion which exists at present. 

92. As has already been pointed out in one of the previous paragraphs, it would 
be desirable to introduce some sort of regulations in such estaWisliments as do not 
come within the purview of the Indian Factories Act, but under the present unorgan- 
ized conditions of industry, specially in rural areas, the creation of an administrative 
machinery will be so expensive and the difficulties involved in the enforcement of 
legislation will be so great that the task of introducing any legislation seems well-nigh 
impossible. 

ZZL— Wagw. 

96 and 97. A statement showing the prevailing rates of wages in industrial 
establishments generally and in factories coming under the Indian Factories Act for 
the quinquenninms ending 1912-27 is ^ven in the local Government’s memorandum. 

It will be noticed that wages of ordinary skilled labourers rose gradually between 
the quinquenniuras ending 1917 and I91Q. as compared with the quinquennium 
ending 1912, but a fall was registered at the wages census for the quinquennium 
ending 1927. Tlic percentage increase or decrcsise in wages of the various classes 
of skilled workers in Lahore. Amritsar and Multan in the quinquennium ending 1927, 
as compared with 1922, is shown in a statement appended at the end of this note as 
Appendix VI. 

It will be seen from this statement that with the exception of a rise in the wages 
of workers in iron and hardware industry in Lahore no appreciable increase in wages 
of any class of labour is noticeable. This is ei^ained by the abnormal growth of 
foundries and workshops during this period. The extraordinary fall in the wages 
of workers in this industry in Amrit^ is explained by the rapid introduction of 
allnmininm ware which has thrown ont a large number of workers from the brass and 
copperware industry and brought about the fall in wAgea. The fall in the wages of 
other industrial labourers is nndonbtcxlly due to the fall in the cost of living since the 
last wages census. 

The scale of wages paid in factories has shown an appreciable increase for all 
classes of labour as compared with 1914 and, roughly speaking, wages have nearly 
doubled daring this period. 

98. In the absence of any systematic survey of family budgets of the industrial 
labourers in the Punjab it is impossible to say wirii any degree of precision the 
percentage of wages wnich they save and send to their villages. However, a number 
of stray cases were exanuned,'and the gmeral condnsian arrived at was that the 
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im»lciBedi daily wage-earner is never in a poeition to save any proportion o( fait 
earnings during the period of his employment in towns. 'Whatever little he saves 
darings week of work is sprat on food on days in which he' is unable to secure a job 
or in a few luxuries, like drinking and ea^g on ceremonial days and festive. 
If, OB the other hand, the period of emfdoyment is considerably longer the labourer 
contracts debts at heavy rates of interest and once he is in debt he remains so for 
the rest of his stay in towns. 

In the case of monthly wage-earners, however, savings are cfiectcd if he continues 
in employment, is free from sickness, and is not called noon to incur any unexpected 
expenditure. A fair proportion of the savings of such labourers find their way into 
their villages. 

99. Payment in Kind and Allied Problems . — It may safely be asserted that pay- 
ments in kind to industrial labour have completely disappeared from the Punjab, 
Wages are now paid strictly in cash in all the factories. 

101 and 103. It cannot be said for the Punjab that wages in any industry have 
been standardized. This is true even of casual unskilled labour. The scale of 
wages, moreover, varies from place to place and in accordance with the supply of 
and demand for labour for the purpose. As a rule, wages are fixed by direct negotia- 
tions between the employer and the emj^oyee. It is, however, a fact that wages 
for the same class of labour employed on the same day by an employer cannot vary, 
but it is not at all necessary tl^t the same rate may prevail on the succeeding day, 
or even in the succeeding month. For instance, the wages in the building trade are 
appreciably lower during the rain}' season on account of little demand for this class 
of labour than during dry months. Similarly, 'wages for the same class of labour in 
adjacent towns vary considerably with the supply of and demand for labour at the 
time of recruitment. 

104. As a rule, the labour supply is not affected by ordinary changes in wages. 
The labourer accepts the prevalent wages with a fce’ling of resignation which is due 
to his poverty and lack of bargaining power. This is also in a measure due to the 
fact that as he has ao fund to live upon in case he has to refuse a lower wage than 
usual the question of earning daily bread for himself and his dependants forces him 
to accept what is offered. Lack of combination among workers also helps the 
employers to dictate their own terms. With the growth of trade unions and feeling 
of fraternity among workers, labour will be in a position to assert its claims. The 
extent to which the labourers have tried to force wages up or fought against cutting 
down of wages in recent years are discussed in answer to Question XIV — Trade 
Combinations. 

105. Minimum Wa^es . — Theoretically speaking, it would appear to be the duty 
of every commumty, both in its own interest and in the interest of workers, to 
evolve a machinery which should be available for the regulation of wages of any groups 
of workers who may be found from time to time to be unable owing to their lack of 
organization and their consequent individual isolation on the labour market to 
maintain an equitable standard of wages. In tlie Punjab s]>ecially, practically in 
all trades no arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective 
agp-eement or otherwise, and in some trades the wages arc actiiaJI}' very low. In 
order to combat these conditions the creation of a wage-fixing machinery amicars 
theoretically to be a very' sound prop^tion, but it is a matter of great doubt wnether 
in a country where trade unionism is just in its very infancy and where groups of 
workers are yet absolutely unaw are of the virtues of co-operation and cximbinations, 
such a machinery can be successfully worked. The difficulties in classifying the 
industries and in creating an administrative agency, which will be in a fiosition to 
enforce the law in this connection will be of such a serious nature that one cannot 
but say that time has not yet arrived in India for the establishment of such an intri- 
cate machinery. 

106. Although the practice of inflicting fines on workmen emy^oyed in industrial 
estatdishments is common throughout the province, it is not resorted to by any 
concern of repute or standing, and it does not constitute an evil of such a nature as 
to necessitate legislation to abolish the procedure altogether or to restrict it within 
narrow limits. The Factory Inspector has reported that in the case of one or two 
well-run mills fln« are ntiliz^ towards the employees’ provident fund. The geoetal 
practice, however, is that the fines go to the pockets of the factory management. 

Fines are a well recognized method Of inflicting punishments and the system has 
not led to any great abuse so far. In the opinion of this department the necessity 
for a statutory legislation in this direction has not yet arisen so far as this province 
is ctmeetned, and it is also felt that the enforcement of this leralation would also be 
a very difficult affair. The aver^ worker, on account of his illiteracy, would 
ne’ver be able to prove his case. The deduction would nninrally be made on pay 
day< and prolwbly tire worker fined will be required to sitgu for pay. 
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107. Wages to permanent workers in perennial factories are paid monthly, from 
i3te Stb to the 20th of the following month, so that the employer silways has a certain 
amount of hold over the worker. Casual work in cotton ginning factories and 
coolie workers in many other factories are paid at the end of tlie day. - 

There is not the least doubt that legislation to assure prompt pavmrat of wages 
to the Workers would be a very weU^me move. The security obtained by the 
emi^yers by means of delayed payments at the sacrifice of labour’s interest is on 
DO account a legitimate one. Oa the other hand, such a practice demoralises the 
worker and residts in considerable economic hardship to him. A legislation of this 
nature is all the more necessary for a province like the Punjab, where labour employed 
in most of the industries is illiterate, unorganized and hopelessly incompetent for 
securing a recognition of their rights and privileges. 

So iar as unclaimed wages are concerned, the usual practice is that they are 
credited into the account of the factory owner. It would undoubtedly appear to be 
desirable that such wages should always be utilized towards the welfare work of the 
workers in the factory. 


Xnii — ^Ihdiiftrial EfBdancy of Wwken. 

112. The Indian worker has been condemned as an inefficient instrument of 
production by many writers on economics of India. To justify this statement, 
they maintain that the main cause ri-sponsible for this inefficiency bes in his migratory 
tendencies, not only from place to place, but also from uidustry to industry, resulting 
as it must in lower standards of skill in industrial occupations. As wages in one 
industrj' show a tendency to rise be rushes to that mdustry leaving aside his previous 
occupation. The natural consequence is that the employer does not take much 
interest in the laliour in the way of its traming at his own expense. Among other 
causes of the inefficiency of the Indian labour may be mentioned his lack of education, 
insufficient quantity of food taken, lack of thrift, inaptitude to learn when oppor- 
tunities come in his way, etc. It may, however, be statc'd that the efficiency of the 
Indian worker has been increasing steadily in recent years. This is attributable to 
several causes. The industrial educational institutions, which are now operating 
in the province, are responsible, to a very great extent, for the production of a better 
and more efficient class of worker. The growth of lalxiur legislation has also 
succeeded in awakening consciousness in the industrial worker. Tlic third factor 
which is responsible for the increa.se in the efficiency of the industrial worker is the 
central localization of a few iodu.stries. To illustrate this point, mcation may be 
made of the sports goods making, steel trunk making, and cutlery industries of 
Sialkot, wcKiUen industry in Dhariwal, and foundry industry m liatala. In all 
these' places the industries mentioned against their names liavc more or less cen- 
trahzed themselves and have helped m the growth of the efficiency of the labour 
which is available in those locahtics. ,\nother minor point which has also played some 
part in this direction is the gradual adoption by Ui_> factorj- owners of the system of 
division of labour. In the case of skilled and highly paid workers the diminution 
in the number of working hours per day has succeeded in making these classes of 
workers more efficient. 

113 and 114. Extent to which Compansons are Affected byMigration of Workers, etc. 
etc . — It is almost impossible in the absence of any recorded observations to give an 
estimate of the comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign workers. No attempt 
has yet been made in the Punjab to measure the comparative e6ficieucy in exact 
mathematical terms. Scientific comparisons of efficiency should necessarily be based 
on (a) phj'siological conditions, (6) the general education of the workers concemea. 
and (c) the conditions of working iu factories, and (<f) the types of machinery' and 
appliances used. In the absence of data worked out by special investigations on 
the basis of these preiiminary conditions no opinion whatever can be given regarding 
the comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign workers. 

115. (il The reduction in the number of working hours from 12 in I9II to iO in 
1922, in toe amended Factories Act, 1922, has been mucli resented by the factory 
owners. The general concensus of opinion among them is that the amount of output 
per operative baa fallen by about 20 per cent., i.e., the amount which he produced 
by working for extra two tours. This view of the factory owners cannot be accepted 
as a conclusive proof of the reduction in efficiency or in output. As a matter of fact, 
those industrial concerns in India which have devoted scientific attention to this 
subiect are of the view that no reduction in output has taken place. 

(li) ft (Ui) It cannot be gainsaid that production is afiected by other working condi- 
tiona, Stt^ as well ventilated workrooms, sufficient lighting arrangements, dii^oo of 
labour, sanitary conditions, etc., etc., all of which tend to lessen fatigue and improve 
the productive capacity of the worker. It cannot, however, be said of the majority 
of faetoriea in the Punjab that these conditions do prevail in ttiem. Under the 
Cotton Ginning and Prrashig Factorios Act, 1925, a provision has been made for the 
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sttbin&doa of {dans of such factories to the Director of Apiculture, Punjab, before 
th^ be set up. The main idea underlying this provision is to judge the plan 
of tb» building from the point of view of the health of operatives. There cannot 
be two opinions regarding title fact that the factories set up since the enforcement of 
this leg^lation are far better than those set up prior to the promulgation of this law. 

(iv) , (viii) fix) and (x) These subjects have been dealt with above. The effect on 
production of bousing and dietary and the habit of taking intoxicants has never been 
systematically obserWl in the Punjab, and it is difficult to say to what extent 
production is affected on account of insufficient provisions ior housing and dietary, 
etc.. In a general way it may be stated that insufficient nourishment and dismal 
hovels in which the labourer lives tell upon his health and consequently effect his 
productive capacity'. The industrial fatigue consequent upon these facts coupled 
with the absence of welfare activities and pro\'isions for recreation, the monotony 
of life, low wages and large number of dependants tell upon the constitution of the 
worker and thereby produce a feeling of depression which pervades his actions and 
aflect production adversely. 

(v) , (vi) and (vii) The movements in wage levels and methods of remuneration 
have been discussed above. The increase in wages, according to most factory 
owners, has not resulted in increased efficiency or increased production. 

1 16. The causes of the inefficiency of Indian labour have been discussed abcive in 
answer to questions Nos. 1 12-1 13. With a view to securing increase in efficiency of 
labour the first consideration must be directed towards checking the too frequent 
migration of labour from town to town and industry' to industry. Increased efficiency 
is a result of continued employment in one particular industry over a fairly long 
period, and as such the worker must be able to realize that it does not pay in iJie long 
run to change his occupations too often. 

Next in importance is tlie introduction of bonus and profit-sharing schemes 
which will induce the worker to exert to his utmost, as he will be a co-sharer with 
his employer in the profits of the industry. 

The employers' outlook must also undergo a thorough change. They .should 
endeavour to improve tlie housing conditions of labour and make letter provisions 
for sanitation in workplaces. The standard of living must also be raised and the 
worker should be enlightened on such subjects as dietary, sanitation and thi ift, etc. 
It must also be realized that in the long run a better standard of Jliving depends 
entirely on better education and better wages. 


Zn. — Law of Maatar and Servant 

Under this section the only subject that concerns us i.s the types of contract 
commonly in use. In so far as this province is concerned, the only form of contract 
entered into between the employer and the employee is that of mutual understanding. 
There are, however, exceptions which provide for the advance payment of wages, 
and in these cases the employee undertakes to serve the master for a definite period, 
permitting the latter to deduct small monthly instalments from his wages. 

ZVIL — Mministiation. 

136. Director of Industries is the administrative officer for all the Acts passed in 
connection with labour legislation. 

146. Future developments necessary . — This province has no labour office. The 
entire work is done by a very small section of the Director of Industries office. Labour 
questions are now assuming greater public importance than ever and it is high time 
that we started collecting statistical data on such matters as are engaging the serious 
attention of the public. 


APPENDIX VI. 

The following statement shows the percentage of increase or decrease in the 
wages of certain classes of labourers in Lahore, Amritsar and Multan in 1927 as 
compared with 19M : — 

Percentage of increase or decrease. 


Class of labourers. Lahore. Amritsar. Multan. 

Workers in iron and hardware .. —25 —17 —25 

Braas, cc^per and bell metal workers . . — 22 — 70 —20 

Carpenters — — 17 — 9 

Cotton weavers — —42 — 

ILuons and builders 4-3 —II — 9 

UaddUed labourers — 4- 7 — 
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Lt.-Coi. C. A. GILL, D.P.H., DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, PUNJAB. 


B. — Vital Statistics. 

I. General population . — The birth-rate and death-rate of the Punjab during the 
past sixty years is shown in the attached chart (chart 1*). It will be seen that the 
death-rate is extremely high. The mean death-rate duri^ the past five years was 
33 per mille or abont 3 times the death-rate of England and Wal^. 


2. The infantile mortality rate is likewise extremely high, being approximately 
200 per 1,000 births (as compared with 70 in England and Wales), and as this rate 
is not greatly afiected by epidemics (except malaria), it indicates the existance, apart 
from epidemicSr of a low grade of health. A favourable and hopefnl feature is the 
high birth-rate, which is 40 per mille as compared with about 20 per mille in England 
and Wales. That the province should exhibit a remarkably high birth-rate, in ^ite 
of being constantly decimated by epidemics, indicates not only the high fertihty, 
but also the great recuperative power, of its inhabitants. 

Another striking feature of the vital statistics is the disparity between the sexes ; 
the number of males eitceed the number of females by over 2 milions in a total 
population of 20-5 millions. This feature is mainly attributable to the fact that 
the female death-rate under almost every head of mortality is invariably higher than 
the male death-rate. 

3. Of special interest from the point of view of labour is the fact that the nrban 
death-rate is relatively and absolutely high as compared with the rural death-rate, 
which is indicative of the fact that the artificial conditions associated with an urban 
environment are peculiarly prejudicial to health. 

The death-rate under all heads of mortality, except malaria, which is essentially 
a disease of rural areas and the outskirts of towns, is appreciably higher in towns 
than in rural areas. The large towns are a fertile breeding ground of disease and the 
starting point of many epidemics in the countryside. The most striking feature of 
the urban death-rate is the high respiratory disease death-rate, which in 1928 was 
S-79 per mille as compared with 2-18 per mille in rural areas. This feature is is 
large part due to the great prevalence of pulmonary tuberculosis in towns, which is 
the outcome of neglect of sanitation, intense congestion and bad housing, to which 
must be added such dysgenic habits and customs as child-marriage and the purdah. 

The death-rate from dysenteiy and diarrhoea in towns is also about three times 
higher than it is in rural areas, and this fact is again attributable to the gravely 
insanitary conditions prevailing in urban areas. 

4. Labour . — It is unforiunately impossible to quote any statistics bearing specially 
upon the health conditions of the labouring classes, and it is only possible to state, 
in this regard, that, as for the most part the death-rate increases pari passu with a 
decline of social status, and as labour is almost solely drawn from the poorer classes, 
the remarks made and the conclusions drawn in respect of the general populaticm 
apply with special force to the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 

5. Summary . — ^This brief reriew of the vital statistics permits of the following 
conclusions : — 

The Punjab is inhabited by a rigorous and prolific people, whose " natural in- 
crease ” IS held in check by the high mortality occasioned by disease and pestilence. 
The low f^de of health is indicated by the high death-rate, apart from epidemics, 
the high infantile mortality rate and the high female death-rate, all of which are 
characteristic of a society in an early phase of social, economic and cultural develop- 
ment. The relatively high insalubrity of towns, where, owing to the congestion of the 
population, the need of sanitary safeguards is infinitely greater than in villages, is a 
reflection of the low standard of municipal and domestic hygiene. 

C. — Public Health Adm^nistTation. 

These local bodies were left largely to themselves, and it was hoped that something 
in the nature of local self-government would emerge. A sanitary board was also 
created end given funds wiw whicli to assist local b^ies to provide themselves with 
sanitary amenities, and large grants were given for water supply and drainage 
schemes to the more important towns. When the schemes broke down or require 
extension, further assistance was given from provincial source. Sometimes tlm 
grants were not used at all or they were used for an unauthorized purpose. This 
tentative eiqieriment in local self-^vemroent failed to awaken any_ sense of civic 
responsibility and the inspection reports of the sanitary commissioner of 20 to 
80 yean ago, which might, with only a few modificatioiw, have been written yesterday, 
show that no apprecmble improvement and sometimes actual deterioration, hu 
taken place in the arrangements made by local bodies for safeguarding the public 


• Not printed. 
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iMslth. The stasdard of bealtb remained very much what It was befcna. Thd 
-worM-wide awoleening of interest in matters affecting health. Which in this province 
dates from the inception of the reforms in 1920, gave a now impetus to local self- 
government and a new hope to the public health exptert. A provincial health service 
was created in 1923, and a special staff, albeit small, was provided for combating 
epidemics. An insistent demand for sanitary reforms asserted itself and an imtimistic 
foeling was engendered that great and rapid progress would be made. Many new 
boards and committees were created to deal with health problems, the sanitary 
board, by a process of ffasion. became the Urban ‘Sanitary Board and the Rural 
Sanitary and Improvement Board, a Rural Community Board came into being, 
whilst the Legislature appointed a Standing Committee on Public Health, 

In the mofussil, district community councils were formed, whose functions 
partially overlapped and partially supplemented those discharged by district boards, 
whilst in some districts, officials sought to create a new heaven and a new earth in 
the countryside by novel and not entirely orthodox (from the ffnancial point of view) 
expedients. 


8. The old-time administrator had behind him great traditions and wide 
administrative experience ; their guiding hand has. however, been in large measure 
removed, and it is therefore all the more necessary that the Director of Public Health 
should be placed in a position to bring his expert knowledge to bear upon the 
problems, more csjiecially in connection with labour, which demand his attention. 
He is attached to the Ministry of I^ocal Self-Government, but he is not a mem^r 
of that miaistry. 


But if he is usually consulted by the Ministry of local Self-Government on 
technical questions, it is only rarely that other ministries or departments, almost 
all of whom have the health and welfare of labour under their care, feel the necessity 
of doing so. In connection with factory labour, which comes under the Director of 
Industries, he should be in touch with the Ministr>' of Education ; labour problems, 
in connection with engineering works requiie that he should be m touch with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Criminal Tribes Settlements are admini-stered by the Home 
Department who should consult him in regard to the important ((uestion of the 
he^th of these unfortunates, and last but not least, town-planning, in so far as it 
affects the many new towns — the towns of the future — now springing up in the 
Canal C.olonies requires that he should be in close contact with the Revenue 
Department. 

There is no Ministry of Labour, and as will be shown shortly, the necessity of 
safeguarding the care and well-being of labour, of which Government is the chief 
employer, is as yet scarcely envisaged, and. in consequence, .such action as has been 
taken, almost solely within the past few years, is due to the initialive of the Director 
of Pubhc Health and his insistence on the adoption of sanitary safeguards. 

Such action, however, places the Director of Pubhc Health in an entirely false 
position. It should not be necessary for him to have to incur the odium of intruding 
his unsought and tluirefore unwelcome views upon other departments or nunistries 
Progrt'ss should not dependent upon the view to which the Director of Public Health 
for the time being, may happen to take of his duties and rcsponsibiUtics, he should 
not be looked upon as an otfiaou.s or obstructive person, because he desire* to satisfy 
himself that the plans of new towns are in accord with modern sanitary reijuirements. 
Obviously, if all departments of Government who are employed of labour or arc 
engaged in schemes of development, realized their responsibilities in respect of the 
heal& and welfare of labour, they would obtain expert advice upon all such matters. 

It is now proposed to state the action taken by the Director of Public Health 
to discharge his task of endeavouring to provide for Uie needs of labour and thereafter 
an attempt will be made to indicate the manner in which the administrative machine 
might be adjnsted to modem conditions. 


D. Health CondUions affeciing Labour. 

9. It is first necessary to consider the precise definition attaching to the term 
“ labour. " It obviously includes milt and factory labour and those engaged in 
industrial pursuits. It likewise includes certain classes of railway employees, and 
especially those employed temporarily on new construction. It also includes those 
migaged in the construction of other large engineering projects. It most surely 
ia^de the unorganized labour by means of which building operations are carried 
out in towns and cities. It may even be said that the casual migrant labour which 
plays a large part in agricultniai operations, especially at harvest time, comes 
adtaia the scope of the definition. It is proper too to include the labour, in this case 
forced labour, employed in the factmies attached to jails and Criminal Tribes 
Setriements. 
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On * broad view, therefore, labour comprises a large section of the poorer classes 
and it is just because these classes have little or no political influence — although 
they may be exploited by those who have — ^that their welfare should be a matter of 
close concern of Government. Another reason for adopting thi-s view, is the fact that 
Government is perhaps the largest employer of labour and upon Government 
therefore rests in a peculiar degree, on moral, economic and pohtical grounds, the 
responsibility of safeguarding the health of labour. 

It is not sugge^ed for one moment that this duty has been ignored, but, in the 
opinion of the writer, it is correct to state the needs of labour have not yet been 
fully envisaged and that, in consequence, adequate provision has not as yet been 
made to meet them. 


/. — Large Engineering Projects. 

10. It has not in the past been the practice of the Public Works Department to 
consult the Director of Public Health in regard to the sanitary aTangements to be 
made for its employees on engineering works, nor can it be said that provision has 
ever been made in the estimates for the public health, as opposed to the medical 
requirements, of the labour force. K thus happened that the Mandi Hydro- Electric 
Scheme, which Li now being executed in Mandi State by the Ihinjab Govemment at 
a cost of over Rs. 4 crores, was started without any steps being taken to obtain 
expert advice in regard to the measures necessary to safeguard tlie health of the 
la^ur force. 

As soon as tlie Director of Ihiblic Health came to know of the scheme, he at 
once (1926) addressed the Ministry of Agriculture and pointed out that, as the area 
was highly insalubrious, the concentration of a large labour force at Jogindemagar 
would almost certainly, unless elaborate precautions were taken, be followed by 
serious outbreaks of disease and the decimation of the labour force. 

As this warnuig did not appear to have been effective, the Director of Public 
Health proceeded to Jogindemagar to make a personal investigation and to draw 
up a detailed medical and sanitary scheme for presentation to the authorities 
concerned, Tlus investigation revealed the fact that certain departmental arrange- 
ments had been made to deal with the welfare of the workmen A lavman belonging 
to the Y.M.C.A. had, in fact, been apjannted under the title of a " 'VeUare Officer ” 
as ’■ an Estate Agent. Health OflVeer, f'lub Secretary, Sihool Master, Librarian. 
Lecturer and Canteen Agent ” 


The scheme drawn up as a result of this visit at first met with opposition, but it 
was esentualiy accepted and brought into operation. The arrangements included 
a chlorinated water-supply and effective arrangements for the collection, removal 
and disposal of refuse and rubbish The health and welfare of the labour force was 
jilaced under close observation by tlie Medical Officer of Health, their food supply 
was iiisjiected and all recruits were, vaccinated and periodically inoculated against 
cholera. In order to meet the netxls of the wives and families of the labour force an 
Infant welfare centre was opc-ned and placed m cliarge of a qualified health visitor 
and midwife. Botli cholera and scurvy appeared amongst the lalxvur force in the 
summer of 1928. and it is recogiurcd on all hands tliat, but for the measures adopted 
in the previous year, the consequences would have been serious. This is the first 
occasion upon which adeejuate provision has been made in the Ihinjab for safeguarding 
the health and welfare of the lalxuir force emploved on a large engineering work, 
and it mav' be assumed that, the benefit having been demonstrated, similar under- 
takings will in future be treated in a similar fashion. The salary of the Medical 
Officer of Health was on this tKcasion met by the Ihiblic Health I'iepartment, whilst 
the Lady Chelmsfonl l-eagiie provided the funds in connection with the infant 
welfare centre. The Public Health Department is, however, pressing for the 
recognition of the principle that in future the medical and .sanitary arrangements 
made in connection with large engineering works shall be drawn up before the 
inception of the scheme, and that the cost thereof shall be included in the estimate 
of the project, 

11. One other point remains to be mentioned, and as it is of general applicatkm, 
it requires detailed consideration. The investigation caniwl out in T'ebruary. 1926, 
brought to notice the serious hardships and privations experienced by the labour 
force arising out of their mode of recruitment. 

The labour employed on engineering projects is engaged by contractoia. and in 
consequence there i* no direct contact between the officials and the labour force. 
The employer in tbis case, Government, pajn the contractor, who in turn pays the 
labour force. This system is open to serious objection for several reasons. In the 
first place, the employer is apt to take the view that, as the labourers are in no sense 
employees of Government, he has no resixmsibilily f<w their health and welfare ; 
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but tiiose who are respoosible for the concentration of large bodies of men cannot 
in this manner discharge their moral responsibility for the well-being of those who 
" deliver the goods Secondly, although the contractors are suppMcd to be men 
of substance, they turn out sometimes to be rogues, and instances are not uncommon 
of contractors decamping wivh the pay of their men. 

Thirdly, the men are usually in debt to the contractor for advances (no doubt 
loans bearing interest) made to the workmen, and, fourthly, it is the common practice 
for the contractor to keep his men in arrears of pay in order to guard against 
deseition. Finally, the contractor often runs the bunnia's shop of the labour camp 
and. unless prices are controlled and the food-stuhfs inspected, the scales are, indeed, 
hea\'ily weighted against the poor and ignorant W'orkman. Actual instances of 
the pernicious results of this system, which is only too likely to be exploited by 
political agitators, came to notice both amongst the labour force employed on the 
Kangra V^ley Railway and at Jogindemagar. In the former case, loud and bitter 
complaints were made to the Deputy Commissioner by a deputation of workmen 
that they were starving owing to their pay being many months in arrears. In another 
case the contractor had absconded w'ithout paying his men, whilst at Jogindemagar, 
labourers (Tibetans) were encountered, some of whom, owing to their inability to 
obtain their pay for five mouths, were suffering from scurvy and in a state bordering 
on starvation. 

I am of opinion on humanitarian and political grounds, that this system 
should, if possible, be abolished. The main objection to doing so, I gather, is that 
it would mean the employment of a considerable number of additional clerks, but 
where vast projects costing crores of rupees are concerned, the cost of emploj-ing a 
few additional clerks is trivial. It is furthermore clear that a regularly paid, properly 
housed and adeijuately feti labour force, is a contented labour force which will not 
desert, whilst its increased efficiency and freedom from disease will go a long way 
to compensate for the additional capital expendituie ent.iiled by the direct 
recruitment of labour. These views, when represented in 1927, were unfavourably 
received, but 1 am glad to say, although it was not found possible to change the 
system, that the attention drawn to the evil and the watch kept o\ er the labour 
force by the mediail officers of health concerned wa.s rcspoii.sible for the removal, m 
ve^ largo measure, of the evils to which reference ha.s been made So much so is 
this the case that, provided the health and welfare of the labour force is properly 
superr-ised by a medical officer of health, directly rrejicnsible to the director of 
public health, the contractor s\T>tem need not necesssarily Ix' the cause, which in 
other circumstances it is only tw likely to be, of grave hardshiiis to labour. 

The contractor system is open to less objection in the case of engineering projects 
conducted in or near large town.s, where, as elsewhere, engineering works are carried 
out. in accordance with Government rules, through the agency of contractors. The 
same remarks applies to the sanitary works (contribution works) carried out by 
Government agency on behalf of local bodies. 

In both cases, the labour force finds accommodation either in the town or. if the 
works are situated some distance from the town, the skilled labour is provided with 
tents, and the labourers with temporary brick huts — ^the bricks being those provided 
for the project — roofed with thatch or sheets of galvanized iron. The water-supply 
usually consists of the water (unpurified) provideil in connection with the project, 
whilst temporary latrines are dug in the vicinity. These somewhat primitive 
arrangemente cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory and steps will be taken 
in future to ensure, through the local medical officer of health, that more adequate 
precautions are adopted. 


//. — Railway Construction. 

12. The provision made by the railway authorities for the labour force engaged 
on new construction was precisely similar to that already described in the case of 
the hlandi Hydro-Electric project. Under long-existing but forgotten orders the 
railway administiation is required to inform the Director of Public Health when new 
lines are to be constmeted and of the arrangements made for safeguarding the health 
of the labour force. When the constnicticm of the Kangra Valley Railway was taken 
in hand in 1926, these orders were forgotten and little or no ptwsion was made for 
safeguarding the health of the labour force until the Director of Public Health took 
up the matter with the railway authorities. Here again, be followed up his advice 
by caring out a local investigation and thereafter submitted to the railway 
aatborities — although it was not his duty to do so — a complete sanitary scheme on 
the lines of that employed at Jogindemagar, which the railway authorities eventually 
agreed to adopt and to put into operation. 

An outWeak of cholera ocenned amemgst the labour force in April, 1928, and there 
can be little doubt that if it bad not been for the protected water supply and for the 
efficient sanitary arrangements, including the inoculation of the whole force, many 
lives would have been lost. 
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The same contractor system was in vome and the same efiorts were made — ^wth 
succeM — to mitigate its worst features. As the work progressed, the labour camps, 
huts and shelters were constantly moved, but there are advantages in a good climate 
of living in the open air and, as a result of the care bestowed upon the welfare and 
health of the men by the Medical Officer of Health, almost all avoidable hardships 
were eliminated. 

The railway authorities now possess their own medical and sanitary stag and there 
is reason to believe that the procedure adopted with success — as is freely admitted 
by every railway official employed on the Kangra Valley Railway — will become the 
standard practice in future. 

/ II. — Factories. 

13. The inspection ol factories is carried out under powers conferred by the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911. Merlical examinations are carried out by certifying surgeons, 
and with this aspect of the work the Director of P^iblic Health is not concerned. 
Until recently no jlrovlsion existed for any egective inspection of the sanitary con- 
dition of the factories or of the health of the employees. In 1928, on the representa- 
tion of the Director of Public Health, he and the Assistant Directors of Public Health 
were appointed additional insjiectors of factories, but his proposal that District 
Medical Officers of Health should also be appointed additional inspectors in respect 
of their several dLstricts was not approved. 

Only a few inspections h.avc so far been carried out, the most important being the 
inspection of the Bakteshwar Cotton Mills, which the Director of Public Health in- 
spected in company with the Inspector of Factories, with a view to the study of the 
question of humidification and to the drawing up of regulation.s which have since been 
promulgated. There are only two cotton mills in the Punjab — and this question is 
therefore not of any local imjiortance. Something has been done, but much more 
remains to be done to improve the conditions under which work is carried out in 
factories and to provide sanitary conveniences and a few amenities for the workers. 

Even more scope for useful action exists in connection with ensuring that new 
factories are built in .iccordance with modem hygienic principles. I have suggested 
to the Director of Industries that, before he sanctions the erection of any new factories, 
the plans should be submitted to the Director of Public Health for scrutiny, but so 
far no plans have been submitted. 


E . — .4 Public Health Policy for India. 

16. So far ns is known, no attempt has been made to draw up a public health 
policy for this, or indeed for any other, province of India. Public health being already 
a “ transferred “ subjt“ct the Indian Statutory Commission did not apparently con- 
sider this .subject in any detail, and although the Director of Public Health, along 
with other heads of ' transferred " dejiartments, appeared for a few moments before 
the Commission during its first visit to India, the Punjab Government did not approve 
of my request to be allowed to submit a memorandum on the subject to the Com- 
mission. But public health constitutes the very bone and marrow of local self- 
government — and it seems to be a matter of vast importance to the future welfare 
of India, and more csjiecially to " the silent millions ” from which labour is mainly 
drawn, that cognisance should be taken of the arrangements for promoting their 
health and welfare in fraimng the new constitution. 

It may be that the Royal Commission on Dabour will rectify this omission — and it 
is clear, for reasons already stated, that its wide terms of reference permit it to act, 
if so inclined, as a Royal Commission on Public Health as well as on Labour. 


In the first place, it is taken for granted that the future health and welfare of 
this country, whatever the nature of the constitution, will continue to be an important 
preoccupation of central and local administrations. Secondly, it i.s assumed ^at the 
insufficiency of the existing arrangement for promoting the well-being of the cem- 
munity is admitted. Finally, it is assumed that this public health policy must be 
attuned to the spirit of the times in respect of local self-government. 

17. The first and perhaps the most important matter requiring consideration has 
reference to the manner in which the administrative machine can be adjusted so as 
to be ejyiablc of meeting more adequately the new functions which arc now demanded 
of it. The views put forward in this memorandum point to the conclusion that the 
time has arrived when a Ministry of Health should be created. Then, and then only. 
wiU It be possible to ensure that important matters affecting public health, whether 
aSecting departments of Government or local bodies, will be adequately dealt with. 
It is obvious that a Ministry of Health without technical experts would bean absurdity 
and it is therefore necessary that the Ministry should include, in addition to its 
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adiaiiiistrativiet Secretaries and Under-Secretaries, at least ooe medictd aitd public 
bnelth ej^ert and one public health engineer. A Ministry, so constituted would he 
in a position to examine public health problems from every aspect and its cqasidered 
views on important questions of policy, of which the Minister would be the mouth* 
pcece, would be f^c^ befor'- Government by the Minister and. so far as accepted, 
would be promulgated to the public as the official policy of Government and there- 
after constitute tbe basis of administrative action. 

On settled questions of policy, decisions and orders would issue under the authority 
of the Ministry. And in order that health problems, more especially those 
affecting labour, of which Government is at present the chief employer, should be 
given due consideration, all departments of Government should be required to submit 
schemes having public health implicatioos to the Ministry. The Ministry would thus 
consider the plans in connection with all engineering projects, in so far as their public 
health asjiect is concerned and tlie arrangements for safeguarding the hcjilth and 
welfare of the labour force. Questions aficctiug town development and the creation 
of new towns, plans in connection with the erection of new factories, government 
instituti(^ (provincial works). Criminal Tribes Settlements and the sanitary projects 
of local bodies (contribution works) would likewise be examined by the Ministry in 
so far as their public health aspect was concerned. The Ministry’ would be re.spons)blc 
for drawing up and revising from time to time all standard plans in respect of buildings 
and it would also be responsible for drawing up and revising the model bye-laws 
framed under the Municipal and other Acts. 

It is perhaps not possible at once to staff the Ministry with whole-time experts, 
but even now, a beginning could be made by appointing the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Director of Public Health and Superintending Engineer, Ihiblic Health, 
as the medical, public health and engineering members of the Minj.stry. Tliey would 
thus act for some time to come both as heads of their resjx'ctive dejiartmeiiUi and as 
technical advisers ot the Ministry, but, as local self-government progresses, tlleir 
functions as heads of departments will steadily dwindle. The next step would be 
the creation of a Board of Public Health upon which would serve, in addition to. 
representatives of the Ministry, a number of non-official members of the Legislative 
Council. This Board, upon which the non-official element should be predominant, 
would review the proposals submitted to it by the Ministry in respect of all public 
health matters affecting local bodies and the general population. It would in fact 
discharge the duties now performed in respect of urban areas by the Urban E«nitary 
Board, and it would replace both this Boartl and the Ftural Sanitary and Improve- 
ment Board. As the non-officia! members would bedrawn solely from the la^gi^ativc 
Council, these members would also be in a position to dischaige their duties as the 
Standing Committee of the largislative Council on Public Health. 

18. In Its relationship \rith local bodies, who it is assumed will be given greater 
powers of local sell-govemmenl, the Ministry would act as guide and mentor, but 
with the gradual withdrawal of direct provincial control and the substitution of 
local for provincial establishments, the security of tenure of the public health staff 
will have to be carefully safeguarded. In addition to the provision of adequate 
safeguards the Ministry must be given the powers, now enjoyed by the Ministry of 
Health in Great Britain, of ensuring that grants-in-aid from provincial sources are 
properly expended and that public health measures are carried out on approved 
lines. The membership of local bodies would also need to be increased, so as to include 
women — and at least one non-official medical man, and, in the case of District 
Boards, a civil official, together with a medical and public health officer and the 
district engineer, should act as its executive. 

In this scheme there is no room for a Rural Community Hoard, and District 
Community Councils, for it is difficult to see in what respect " the co-ordination of the 
activities of the different departments ” cannot be fully brought about through the 
agency of existing authorities, viz., the Deputy Commissioner and the District lioard 

19. In this manner it is thought that efficient administration and teclinical 
supervision can be combined, without loss of efficiency, with the grant of additional 
powers to local bodies. It remains to consider the manner in which a requisite 
measure of co-ordination can be brought about with similar organizations in other 
provinces and with the Government of India. Up to date, for reasons which need not 
be particularized, each province has gone its own way irrespective of its neighbours 
and of its ovcrioid, the Government of India, but the times have changed, and it is 
clear tliat public health problems cannot be regarded solely from the parochial and 
even the provincial point of view. 

The steps taken by a mnnicipal committee to sut^reiss an epidemic of cholera 
is no hmger furely a matter of lo^ concern. Epidemics take no accotmt of district 
or even provindal boundaries. India is the grrat breeding ground of disease and 
the source of the world-wide spread of infecnon ; what happens in one province 
is tiheicfoie of vital interest not oniy to neig^^uring provinoee, but also to the whole 
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wotM. 1!lie LeSkgae of Nations no less than the puUic opinion of the world looks 
to the Cowemment of India to put iis sanitary bouse in order and to pursue an 
enlightened public health policy. Apart from these considerations, the need of a 
co-ordinating authority is experien<^ by provincial Government. Many legal 
enactments, if they are to be effective, or if unnecessary hardships are to l>e avoided, 
must be based upon AU-lndia legislation, supplemented and implemented by 
power to frame local regulations. Such an Act is the Vaccination Act, which makes 
provision for local regulations to facilitate its application. There is a great need for 
similar legislation in other matters ; a new law, for example, for controlling epidemic 
diseases (in place of the existing Act which Ls now out of date) is wanted and a law 
for the prevention of adulteration of food and drugs is required, and manifestly 
legislation by the Government of India is preferable to local enactments. Thexi 
again, without a certain measure of general supervision, the Government of India 
is scarcely in a position, with propriety, to accept responsibility before the world 
for the state of the public health of India as a whole and of its component provinces. 
From the provincial point of view there arc occasions when the advice of the Govern- 
ment of India on technical probleras would be of the greatest value to provincial 
Governments, whilst it is the proper authority by means of which, as in the remote 
past, necessary co-ordination and co-opcration between provincial public health 
services could be preserv«l. Undue interference with the actions of the local Govern- 
ment would undoubtedly be resented, but expert advice on difficult problems based 
ul*on the larger experience of an All-India authority, would be \'aluable and should 
be welcomed. It is clearly necessary, too, that in respect of medical education 
and medical research close co-opcration should exist between the central and 
provincial Governments, whilst there are many public health questions, such as 
the form and " content ■' of provincial public health reports, medical education, 
standards of health, the " observational periods " of disease, definition of still- 
births. etc., in which a uniform practice should prevail throughout India, and tliis 
can only be achieved by the co-ordinating authority of the Government of India. 
W'liates’er, therefore may lie decided in the political .sphere, absolute prosinciol 
autonomy in resjvct of health problems can only be attained at the price of 
inefficiency, and it may confidently be predicted that if this policy is adopted the 
time will come, perhajis not until after the occurrence of some disaster, when it 
will have to Ix" revised. 


XoU tegardittf Food and Diet in the Punjab, 
by I.trvt -Colonel C. A. CrtU. D.P.H , I.M.S. 

The Punjabi is renovnied throughout India for his energy and phj-siqiie, and 
these characteristics, in association woth high fecundity, have given rise to the 
conclusion that there can i»e nothing seriously amiss with the diet of the Punjabi. 

Colonel M. C. Ciirrison has indeed shown that the staple food grains grown in 
this prov'ince arc more nourishing — on account of their high vitamin content — than 
those of the tropical I'lart of India, .Another feature of the Punjab is complete 
absence of " deficiency diseases," such as licri-ben and pellagra and the rarity of 
rickets and scurvy . 

It does not. however, follow from this premise that the Punjabi’s diet is adequate 
in quantitj’ and quality. The Punjab enjov's during about half the year a 
remarkably stimulating climate and it is possible tliat the Ihinjabi is what he is, 
not because of, Irut in spite of. his diet. 

It is certain at any rate that owing to the variable character of the monsoon 
livelihood is extremely precarious in many ]iarts of the province — and a few bad 
monsoons in succession invariably give rise to economic stress and even to famine 
in districts not protected by canal irrigation. 

Conditions bordering on famine do readily occur anil economic stress now 
prevails in the south of the province, where famine relief works were recently opened. 
In other districts, more especially Kangra. owing to the fioverty of toe soiL 
economic stress is almost a normal feature and is reflected in the relatively low 
birth-rate, high death-rate and the poor phj'siqiie of the inhabitants. So much so 
is this toe case that the military authorities find it difficult to obtain recruits from 
this recruiting ground of. one branch of the Indian Army, 

It is a curious fact that, in spite of precarious livehhood. the rural population 
display a certain unwillingness to undertake manual labour, as the result of which 
dimculty is experienced in obtaining unskilled labour for carrying out large 
mgineeriag projects, which are in consequence largely executed with toe aid of the 
BMihans, iUgWis. Kashmiris, Tibetans and others, who visit the Punjab during 
the cold weather for this purpose. 
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Tbs tunl populattoa is, however, more readily attracted to the towns, in whidi, 
•s teniporarv residaits, thc^ constitute the bulk of the casual labour employed in 
mills, ^ctoiles and o&er industrial enterprises, whilst many seek employment in 
mmial capacities as messengers, servants, grooms and orderlies. It is witii tixis 
dass of the population — ^the poorer section of the urban population — ^that this note 
is mainly concerned. Spealmg generally, although no statistics can be quoted in 
support of the statement, these emigrants exhibit a poor grade of health and a low 
stwdaxd of efficimcy ; and. as will be shown, their earnings do not permit them to 
obtain a physiolo^cally adequate diet. 

To what extent tiieir inefficiency is attributable to their low pay cannot be 
precisely stated, but it is clear that it is not possible to exptect high efficiency 
from underfed persons. The position is, in fact, one of stalemate : the employee 
complains that he is underpaid, whilst the employer retorts that he is paid what 
he is worth in accordance with the law of supply and demand. We thus have 
everywhere, in private houses, offices, mills, factories, railways, etc., excessively 
large establishments of relatively inefficient and low-paid employees. 

But this is not alJ. The more or less casual labourer is drawn from the country- 
side, but his wages are so small that he cannot support more than himself on his 
pay, and the result is the family remains in his rillage and the homo is broken up. 
This is the case with many menials employed in Government offices in Lahore, 
who are in a large measure recruited from Kangra and neighbouring districts. Their 
pay varies from Rs. 15 to Rs 16-8 including Re. 1 as a Lahore allowance. They state 
that their diet costs about 6 annas per diem and that ordinarily they cannot afiord 
to purchase milk, sugair or ghi. Their diet, they state, is normally as given below, 
the relatively high cost of atta as compared with prisoners’ and soldiers’ (vide Table 
1 and 11) being due to the fact that it is purchased in small quantities at retail 
rates ; — 




Ap 

Atta (wheat flour) . . . . 

. . 20 ounces 

2 6 

Pulses . . 

.. 4 

1 6 

Vegetables, condiments, fuel 

.. 8 „ 

2 - 

60 


This diet is not deficient in necessary food factors, but it is unbalanced and 
defective, more especially in respect of fats and carbo-hydrates. The food value 
in calories is approximately 2.347, as compared with the Indian Army 3.470 and 
prisoners in jail 2,847 (vide Tables I and II). 

On the other hand, their work is not exacting and they arc provided with uniforms 
and free quarters At the end of 30 years and on attaining the age of 60 years they 
earn a pension of Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 p.m , according to the class of the office, and 
they enjoy a few perquisites. They cannot, however, afford to bring their families 
to Lahore, nor can they save anything or provide for their famiUes in case of sickness 
or death. 

Their lot is therefore not a happy one. but it is superior to that of the manual 
labourer on a daily wage of 12 annas per diem, who is often at the mercy of contrau^tom 
or middlemen. The diet of the latter is not known, but it does probably differ 
greatly from that of menials on Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per mensem. ’This diet compares 
unfavourably with that of prisoners in jails (Table 1) and of the Indian Army 
(Table II), whose dietary has been the subject ol official consideration and control. 

It will be seen that in the case of the army and the jails the daily cost of the 
official dietary is 5 -25 annas and 2 *25 annas respectively. ’The jail figures, however, 
do not include the cost of vegetables, which are grown in the jail garden ; moreover, 
the foodstuffs both for the army and the jails ore bought at wholesale rates at the 
most favourable state of the market. We may safely double the figures in the case 
of the retail purchaser and surmise that the cost of the diet of an average coolie 
drawing 12 annas a day is abont twice that of a prisoner or about 4 - 5 annas per 
diem. 

The averse weight of Punjabis, as judged by prisoners, is approximately 120 lbs. 
and as the minimum calories to maintain life is 30 calories per kilogram of body wei^t 
the diet should provide a minimum of 1,800 calorics, whilst the array diet provides 
3.470 and the js^ diet 2,847 cakiries and the diet of the average labourer about 
2,347 calories. 

On this basis the living wage — the wage sufficient to keep body and soul together 
in respect of food only — for an adult.man doing hard labour is somewhere about 
5 annas per diem or about Rs. 9 per ^nsem, but this figure nukes no provision 
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lor light, dothee and rent, etc., which mi^t amount to another Rs. 7 per mensem. 
In other words, a man earning Rs. 16-8 per mensem has just sutEicient to live but 
no more — ^which is precisely what my chaprasis allege— but not enough to support 
a wife or family. 

How this situation is to be met is a difficult problem. 

The suggestion has been made that the imposition of a minimum wage will meet 
the case. This is a matter upon which I am not competent to express an opinion, 
but it seems clear that if the wage is fixed too low, it will standardize present 
conditions, and if too high, it wilt check industrial development and lead to unem- 
ployment. Other possible methods are fewer but more efficient workers on higher 
pay, but this suggestion is more easily made than carried out. 

What appears to be certain is that the present position in which a large section 
of the poorer classes in urban areas lives permanently on the verge of economic 
stress Ls unsatisfactory and that unless action is taken matters will get worse. The 
fact that industry, which is in a nascent condition at present, is likely to develop 
rapidly as soon as Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme is completed and cheap power 
becomes available, requires to be taken into consideration. But m suggesting 
remedies the need for caution is no less imperative than the need for action. 

It may be that the remedy docs not lie. at present, in more legislative enactments 
but in the more rigid enforcement of existing Acts, closer supervision upon the part 
of Government over the welfare of labour and finally more consideration for the 
needs of labour up^n the part of employers — and more especially of Government, 
the chief employer. 

It is useless drawing up rules and regulations either as regards wages or diets 
unless it is Jiossible to enforce the former and the people have the wlierewithal to 
purchase food. It is, moreover, useless to increase the pay of labourers if contractors 
and middlemen are to reap the profit It i.s impossible to improve housing conditions 
unless Government is prepared to bring pressure to bear upon Municipal Committees 
to put their sanitary bouses in order. Fmally, it is impossible to enforce any enact- 
ments made by Government for the welfare of Labour unless a technical staff — 
adequate not only in quantity but in quality — is provided to see that they are carried 
out. 

It seems to me that it is along these lines that progress is most likely to be 
achieved, and it will be clear that these suggestions imply firstly, a new outlook 
towards the labour problem and. .secondly, e.xtensive administrative changes on the 
lines suggested in my Memorandum on the Health. Sanitation and Housing of 
I^alxiur in the Punjab. 



TABLE 1. 
Raiim Table. 
IVisoners (Punjab). 
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THE KEGISTRAR, CXJ-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, PUNJAB. 


2. In lAhorc there are two co-operative printing presses — one Urdu, the other 
English. The latter is working badly, and may soon have to be closed down ; the 
former is working quite well as a press ; but it is questionable whether it is of much 
co-operative benefit to its members. 

3. In the Chhangamanga forest, in Lahore District, there is a supply society for 
the employees of the forest ; this, however, is doing badly, and apipears to have 
practically stopped working. There are abo two supply societies among the 
criminal tribes who work m the forest. These are in a very much better condition. 
There is a large supply society in Moghalpura, whose members are employees of the 
railway workshop. 

4. At Dhariwal in Gurdaspur District there b a fiourbhing co-operative society 
among the employees of the New Egerton Woollen Mills. This society does both 
supply and loan work, and b very keen on the improvement of its employees' 
conditions. 

Thb society b entirely exceptional. It b, in fact, unique in the province. Its 
success is entirely due to the fact that the management of the milb is abo the 
general management and the moving spirit of the socictv, and that, as the milb are 
well run, its labour staff stays wnth it for years. In any niill or factory where cb- 
cumstances are different, the .starting and running of a co-oj>erative society of any 
kind b entirely out of the question. 

At Khewra Salt mines there is a supply societvagjjich has gone completely lO 
pieces owing to mbmanagetnent and dbhoncsty. ‘"Arrangements are being made 
to cancel it. The salt miners here h.ave also four ordinary credit societies, of which 
one is bad and two are average in quality. 

There is a veiy- bad supply society among the salt miners at Varchha in the 
Khushab Sub-Divbion. The salt miners at Kalabagh, Dbtrict Mianwali, have a very 
successful cre-dit society. 

There were several labour societies in the forests and ebewhere, but these have all 
proved to be unsuccessful, for which the difficulty of persuading local bodies and 
forest officers of the lower grades to give them work, instead of giving the work to the 
contractors already known to them, is chiefly responsible. 


THE PU.NJAB CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The Punjab b predominantly an agricultural pro\ ince. -M though some industries 
cxbt. they are small and cannot be compared with ihc industries of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and the United Provinces. The few industries that do exbt are scattered 
about throughout the provunce, and are not situated in one area, as obtains in other 
provinces. No commercial towns, as such, exbt. The industrie.s are confined to 
cotton ginning presses, woollen and cotton mills, breweries, glassworks and a few other 
mbceUaneou.s factories, the whole of the labour being small, considering th». sire of 
tlie province, and would not very much exceed the total labour employed in the neigh- 
bouring province of Delhi, which b a very much smaller proiince m comparison. 
It naturally follows, therefore, that the labour employed in industries other than 
agricultural are not -subject to the same conditions as prevail in large industrial 
centres. Although the following memorandum will deal mainly with the Delhi 
Province, it will reflect the conditions obtaining in the Punjab as well. 


L — ^Baoraitmeat. 

1. Originally when industries started m Delhi thirtj’ or thirty-five years ago 
labour was recruited from different provinces, principally from Bombav, to work m 
the cotton milb. Labour from other provinces such as Bhijputana aud Central India 
was also recruited, but at the present time it is more or less settled. In recent years, 
that b, since the txansfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi, building operations 
on a very large scale were started, for which labour was imported mostly from 
Kajputana and Central India. 

(il) The causes of migration are, briefly, skilled labour for the textile industry had 
to be impmted from the Bomtay Presidency, where it was already establbhed. 

(Ui) Owing to the contraction in building operations in recent years in Delhi, 
recruitment m labour for building purposes has greatly diminished, and as time goes 
on smd Govemincnt buildings are completed, it will be on a restricted scale. 
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2. So far A 9 settled labour Is concerned it has very little contact vrith villam 
Irat there u a certain {noportion of seasonal labour which maintains contact with 
villages. Settled labour is more or less confined to those industries such as textilet 
flour milling, power supply companies, etc., which work all the year round, whereas 
seasonal labour is attained to those industrial establishments which work during 
a part of the year only, such as ice factories, foundry works, ginning factories, etc. 
Tte proportion of setdca labour in Delhi roughly speaking will be 70 per cent., and 
of seasonal labour 30 per cent., but this proportion is reversed in the Punjab where 
seasonal industrial establishments such as ice factories, ginning factories, etc., attract 
the bulk of the labour population. 

Labour throughout the Punjab as well as in Delhi is drawn from the labouring 
classes which have very little land of their own for agricultural purposes. Those 
workers who are settled with permanent industrial establisbcnents work there all 
the year round and others connected with seasonal establishments work for the time 
these industries offer work and for the remaining part of the year they go back to the 
villages and work as agricultural labourers They mostly prefer to work in the 
factories firstly because they get more wages than what they can earn as agricultural 
labourers and secondly because work on the land is more strenuous than in the 
factories. 

3. As stated above, labour is more or less settled in the permanent industries and 
not much recruitment is therefore necessary. Yet sometimes when tliere is any need 
for skilled labour employers send their agents for recruitment. As regards seasonal 
labour, the labouring classes known when the seasonal industries start, where they 
go of their own accord lor work, and there is, therefore, not much need of recruitment. 
There are no public employment agencies, nor is there any need for them. 

7. Amongst the working classes there does not seem to be acute unemployment. 
Therefore the need for unemployment insurance or the application of International 
Conventions relating to unemployment is hardly felt 

8. (i) As already stated, labour in the permanent industries is more or less 
settled and the duration of employment is fairly long and the composition of the 
working population is steady. 

(ii) There arc, however, casual employments, the percentage of which is very 
small 

(iii) The chief causes of absenteeism for any length of period may be attributable 
to sic^ess. This often happens during the prevalence of malaria in the three 
months of August, September and October "nie proportion of such absenteeism 
may be stated to be withm 10 per cent, of the whole labour population lor two months 
in the year. Other causes of absence are marriage festivals, casual illness and 
religious ceremomes, but barring marriage, the duration and extent of such alisen- 
teeism is negligible. Alisence due to malana is computed at 10 per cent, for two 
months and other absence at 5 per cent, for the whole of the year and taking 10 annas 
as the average wage of tlie workmen, what they lose in wages m a year owing to 
absence will be Rs 12, .50,000 calculated in the ftdlowing manner - - 

Ks. 

Ten per cent, of the workmg population of lOO.OOtl (made up of 62, (KK) 
in the Punjab and 38,000 in Delhi) absent for SO days in the year on 
account of malana at 10 annas per day per workman .. .. 3,12.500 

Five per cent, of the working jiopulalion of 100,000 (made up a.s above) 
absent for 300 days in the year on account of casual absence at 10 annas 
per day per workman . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 9,37,500 


12.50,000 


IL— Staff Orgaoisatioii. 

1 1 . Selection of the managing staff is made after considering the individual's 
mcpeiience and ability. Recruitment of supe^ising staff is made in the same way as 
that of the managmg staff, namely by advertisement as well as by means of peismal 
contact. Owing to mck of education it is not easy to tram labourers for promotion 
to the superior staff and there are, therefore, not many facilities to tmn them. 
Wiat they Icmn is by experience. 

13. Relations between the staff and rank and file ore generally cordial. 

Works committees and worlu councils do not exist in Uio provinces of the Punjab 
■nd Delhi. 

14. Time-keeping, piecework, contract and attendance regtstors are ke»t by the 
managing staff according to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act and they are 
checked ^ the factory inspector now and then. As regards wages, in big establish- 
ments lab^ers are paid by the accounts staff under the supervision of a responsible 
officer of the employer. 
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15. Contractors as intermediaries are unknown in these provinces but the 
piece-woric 8yst<m is in vogue. This refers to industrial undertakings only but in Ibe 
building profession sub-contract is quite general and its eSect is satisfactory. 

QL — ^Honaing. 

16. In the permanently established industries housing is provided by the em- 
ployers to a great extent but neither Government nor any other public agency 

g rovides housing for the labouring classes. A certain percentage of workers, however, 
ve in rented tenements provided by private landlords. 

17. As far back as 1920 a suggestion was made by Government as to the desira- 
bility of interesting local Governments in the matter of housing which this chamber 
fully endorsed and it is under.stood that Government always assist by leasing out its 
land for industrial concem.s on favourable terms, 

18. Accommodation provided by the employers is generally satisfactory and in 
most cases is far better than the standard of houses in which the working population 
lives in its village home. In providing accommodation the employer gives due 
consideration for the needs of the labourer and builds houses to suit his requirements, 
and not to any demand of his as no such demand is generally made From the health 
point of view such accommodation is generaJly satisfactory. As regards conservancy 
and water supply, adequate provision is made, but as regards Lighting, except in rare 
instances, it is not provided. 

19 Whatever accommodation is made available by the employer is utilized by 
the worker. 

20, Accommodation piovided to the superior stafl is rarely charged for, whereas 
in the case of workers the rent 6xed is uneconomical to the employer which varies 
from 40 to 50 per cent. ImjIow the economic rent 

21. Sub-lettiug and occupation of employers’ houses by tenants in other employ 
are non-existent. Cases of eviction are very rare and workers are only evicted when 
they leave tl)eir work, but in that case they are given adequate time to make arrange- 
ments for shifting. 

22. The moral effect of industrial housing conditions on tlie worker lias not been 
found detrimental for otherwise there would be many instances of disturbances in 
areas where houses for labourers are situated. 


IV.— Health. 

23. The general health conditions of workers are satisfactoiy. Statistics of 
mortality, etc., are not kept and it is therefore not possible to give figures. It cannot 
be said that the present housing of mdustrial labourers is responsible for any increase 
in mortality. There is no marked effect shown owing to unequal sex ratio in the cities 
of Amristar, Lahore and Delhi where the permanent industries of the two prosinces 
are located. 

24. The extent of medical facilities provided by the employers is considered 
adequate. No medical facilities are provided by Government or by any other public 
agency specially for labour except in the case of the Delhi Municipality which 
maintains a dispensary near the Delhi Cloth and General Mills for their labour 
population. This was done at the instance of the secretary' of the mills who donated 
M. 10,000 for the purpose. Provision for women doctors does not exist but in cer- 
tain places midwives aud dhai.s are engaged on a restricted scale. 

25. Medical facilities are generally utilized by the workpeople both male and 
female. 

26. Sanitary arrangements at workplaces are adequate and satisfactory. 
Latrines and drinking water arc adequately provided for, but as reganis bathing and 
washing no special arrangement is generally made. 

27. In municipal areas inspection by the health officer and his staff is frequeutly 
made. In other {daces the insfiector of factories is the only person who makes the 
inspection as regards sanitary arrangements in addition to liis other duties. 

28. Control of temperature in factories and humidification of mills has attracted 
the attention of Government and statistics are now being collected for the pur{>ose. 

29. The {prevalence of industrial diseases is unknown in the Punjab and Delhi 
Provinces but sporadic cases of cholera are re{>orted now and then. Malaiia, how- 
ever, is gcnendly prevalent and affects the industrial population. Hookworm and 
other tropical diMases are unknown. 

30^ Provision for sickness insurance in thb country does not exist. 


(U*S) 
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- 'Ilila Chamber, however, views with sympathy any scheme of sickness insurance 
on a restricted scsale and a reference made to it the Government of India on this 
subject in September, 1928, was considered by it and generally amtroved. The 
Qi^ber is of opinion that sickness insurance should be made compulsoty and made 
api^icable to workers in or^^anized industries, the cost of the scheme to fall equally, 
in the proportion of one-third, on the worker, the employer and the State. It aim 
holds the view that the scheme to be successfnl in its initial stage should be applied 
only within well-defined limits, cither regional or industrial or both, and that legis- 
lation, as in the case of the Indian Factories Act should be central. 

31. In a very restricted seale maternity benefits are available. An allowance 
of three months' wages is in certain cases given to women labourers, that its, two 
months before and one month after confinement. A Bill to make provision for the 
payment of maternity benefits was introduced by the prominent labour leadN, 
itr. N. M. Joslii in the Legislative Assembly and cm^oyers of labour are sympathetic 
towards the general principles underlying the Bill. 


V.— Wdfir*. 

32, 33, 34, 35 and 36. Employers of labour in well-established industries have 
now taken up welfare work more or less and the extent of such work at the present 
time is on a moderate scale. As regards other agencies, social reform workers also 
have taken it up. Employment of welfare officers and workers is also coming into 
vogue, though only on a small scale. Provision for refreshments, etc., is made by 
established industries which make them available on payment. For physical culture, 
recreation and amusements, facilities are provided and the results achieved have 
been satisfactory. Provision of educational facilities by employers is made by 
industries in urban areas for adult workers, half-time workers, and for workers' 
children and tliey are fairly well used. 

40. The Delhi Municipality have now enforced compulsory primary education 
in certain wards and it is expected that illltciacy among the workers in those wards 
would gradually be xemoved. 

41. In certain urban areas facilities are provided for industrial education but 
they are stiU on a restricted scale. 


VIL— -Safety. 

43. Those industries which come under the purview of the Indian Factories Act 
and the Mines Act are bound under rules to undertake safety measures for the 
prevention of accidents among workers. 

44. Statistics of accidents will be found published each year in the Annual 
Report of the Working of the Factories Act for each province. 

The appalling illiteracy and absence of education amongst the workpeople is 
mainly responsible for preventible accidents and in certain cases the drink habit 
amongst the workers must be considered as one of the factors causing accidents. 

46. Employers as a whole take adequate precaution for preventing accidents 
whetiier in factories or industries regulated by the Factories Act or not. 

48. The first-aid and medical relief provisions are also satisfactory. 

49. Stringency of inspection and enforcement of regulations are generally at 
times more ti^n necessary both m seasonal and permanent industries. 

56. It is not disputed that long hours of work, ill-health and poor working 
conditions always reduce the margin of safety and employers generally are alive to 
this fact. 


vm.— Woiicmen’s Oompemtion. 

51. The use of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in recent years has been fairly 
extensive as will be evident from the fact that intelligent employers always have 
bad recourse to insureance against accidents to workmen. It is yet too early to say 
vdietber this Act apart from hnmanitarian considerations has done any actual 
benefit to the industries generally. It is not perhaps wrong to say that workers are 
not fully alive to the benefits of this Act to inake them more efficient. 

(v) Regarding the desirability of compulsory insurance by employera the 
Cfasimber u of opinion that every em|>loyeT should be compeQed to insure so as to 
wcnre workmen from poesible hardship by reason of the inability of the employer 
to pay compensation. 

53. Scales of compensation and conditions governing grant of compensation 
prascribed tindar the Act are considered satisisetory. 
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55. Tbe nonoal hours of work are tea hours per day, but in exceptional cirena- 
Stancet o^ertiine of an hour is granted under the Indian Factories Act. 

(iii) Except for the period of interval during which time the worker is not on call, 
hours of work are calculated so long as the worker is present at the establishment, 
whether he is actually at work or not. 

56. worked per teeeh . — Six days. 

57. The effect of 60 hours' restriction both on workers as well as on the industry 
is salutary. 

58. The effect of the daily limit is equally beneficial. 

59. There is no possibility of reduction in the maxima of hours of work as fixed 
for India under the Washington Hours Convention. At the Twelfth Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva this year, the employers’ delegate, 
Mr. I^tuxbhai Laibhal, of Ahmcdabad. made pointed reference to the spwial 
circumstances as provided in Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles, under whicdi 
hours of work for industrial workers in this country was fixed. This maximum of 
60 hours a week is considered suitable for this country, and its reduction is not 
desirable. 

60. The existing practice of granting one hour's interval has worked well both in 
relation to fatigue as well os to workers’ meal times. As already stated, the hours 
of work were fixed by law and are found suitable. The number of hohdays given 
is generally restricted. Except those provided by the Indian Factories Act and the 
Indian Mines Act holidays granted are almost entirely for religions ceremonies. 

61. Generally speaking, Sundays are observed as days of rest, but in certain 
establishments week-days are also resorted to for the purpose. In all cases when 
there arc not other holi^>'s only one day in the week is allowed as weekly rest day. 


78. The industrial establishments which do not come either under the Indian 
Factories Act or under the Indian Mines Act are not restricted with regard to hours 
of work. The desirability of the regulation of hours of work is recognized, but bow 
far it will be possible to have it in effect is doubtful. 

81. The effect of the 1922 Act on women, young adults and children has been 
satisfactory. 

82. The admission of infants to the working premises cf industrial establishments 
is prohibited bv law. The provisions in the I ndian Factories Act regulating women’s 
work are satisfactory, and the same can be said of the work of chilcben. 

84. Hours of work, intervals, maximum and minimum wages fixed, have worked 
well. 

85. Doable employment of children is unknown. 

86. Young adults arc in some iudustrial establishments trained as apprentices, 
but this is not very general. 

87. The dismissal of children on attaining full age is also unknown. 

88. Women and children arc prohibited under the Indian Factories Act to work 
at night. Those industries which work double shift employ them during the day. 


zn.— Wagw. 


101. Fixing of wages of the superior staff in industrial establishments is generally 
done by written agmement. As regards workmen tliey are fixed more or less 
verbally. Workers employed for more than 60 hours a week arc paid overtime 
wages at a rate not le.ss than one and a-quarter times the normal wages. 

103. Standardization of wages is generally non-existent. 

106. Deductions for bad and negligent work are not rare. Fining also is not 
infrequent, but such fines are gener^y used towards workers' welfare work. 

107. The system of monthly payment of wages is generally in vogue in industrial 
undertakings m the provinces of the Punjab and D<^. Some of them, howevm-, 
pay wages fortni^uy. Wages earned are generally paid within the 15Hi of the 
next month. 

108. The indebtedness of the industrial worker is almost general. 

109. Selwme* for the payment of bonuses in industrial undertakiims are generally 
bMed on ntodnetian, but such Ixmuses are restricted to certnin industries <nily. 
FnAt>«luaiiig schemes are unknown. 
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110. WcH-kers are not generally allowed any annual or other periodical leave 
except without pay. But the supervising itaS are_ usually allowed leave with full 
pay, and this' vari^ in 'different establishments. ' As regards loss to workers of 
mcklying wages arising out of their being absent on leave such instances are rare. 
Unless workers themselves are negligent about demanding or realizing them back* 
lying wages are always paid. 


Xm. — Indtutrial EfBciency of Worken. 

112 and 1 13. It is admittedly a fact that in recent years efficiency of workers has 
improved, though slowly, and as regards comparative efficiency between Indian and 
foreign workers there is no doubt that the Indian worker is very much less efficient 
than the foreign worker. The appalling illiteracy of the Indian worker is, to a certain 
extent, responsible for this. 

114. Comparative efficiency of plant and perhaps management contribute greatly 
to the lack of efficiency of the Indian a'orkcr. Health, physique, and standards of 
living cannot be said to affect it to any appreciable degree, but climatic conditions 
surely are to a great extent responsible for the Indian worker being less efficient. 

115. It is doubtful whether changes in working hours will cause any increased 
production, whereas changes in working conditions may do so. Industries generally 
are in such a depressed condition at present that it is itn;>ossib]e for the employers 
to undertake any further extensive programme for the cause of health, sanitation, 
housing, etc. It is not understood what alteration in the method of remuneration 
would affect production unless it is meant to introduce piece-work system, which is 
already in vogue. As regards movements in wage levels, as already stated, indu.strics 
are in a depressed condition, and it will be difficult for them to bear any further 
burden which raising the level of wages entails. It is also extremely doubtful 
whether raising the level of wages will mean any corresponding increase in efficiency. 
It may even have a contrarj- effect. As regards alcohol and drugs, absolute prohibi. 
tion will not only raise the moral standard of the worker but will also increase his 
efficiency. 

116. Not only prinurj' education but provision for technical education amongst 
the working-classes and the introduction of up-to-date machinery will contribute to 
a very large extent to secure increased efficiency among Indian workers. 


ZIV. — ^Tiadfl Comblnatioiu. 

Compared to workers' associations, the employers in the provinces of the Punjab 
and Delhi are fairly well organized. 

118. The effect of employers’ organizations on industry has be<m satisfatlory, but 
it cannot be said that the workers' organizations have contributed much to the im- 
provement of the condition of the workers. It must, however, bt; said that discontent 
among the workers in these provinces is very rare, and they are more or less happy, 
as will be evident from the few strikes and lock-outs. 


1 19. Trade union activities in these provinces are not well organized, and therefore 
not much history of their constitution can be given. The same aijplies also to the 
question whether the workers participate in mutual aid benefit schemes, such as 
payment during unemployment, sickness, old age. etc. It can, however, safely be 
said that no such schemes by the so-callcd trade unions are in existence. 


122. 'Whene^’er there is any dispute between the employer and the employed some 
politica] leaders of the locality take up the workmens cause and ultimately some 
compromise is arrived at. But as no serious disturbance has taken place in recent 
years in these two provinces no comment can be made as to the suitability or other* 
wise of such methods. Generally speaking, the relation between the employer and 
the employed in these p»rovinces is cordial. 


XVn. — ^Adadzdstntira. 

137. The effect of differences in the law relating to working conditions or admini- 
stration between Indian States and British India has been to the detriment of the 
latter in various ways. It will be evident from the speech of Mr. Pnrt Wangler, the 
German workers' delegate at the Twelfth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, held at Geneva (May-Jnne, 1929). that there is an impression abroad that 
the Factories Act in India is not setrionsly administered, and tlwt the ratification of 
the ’Washington Hours Convention is merely in name. This impression has be^ 
cansed by the want of any strict regulation in the Indian States about the boon of 
work, etc., an impression which certidnly is undeservedly to the detriment of BcHish 
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India in international circle*. This ia one aspect of the question, whereas from the 
employers’ point of view the factories situated in Indian States have practically 
no regulations about hours of work, employment of women and children, etc., so 
that they can favourably compete with the factories situated in British India. No 
doubt when the Commission sat in connection with the Peace Treaty in January, 
1019, H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner made a reservation that whatever the repre- 
sentative Lord Sinha accepted on behalf of the Government of India would not apply 
to Indian States. Yet every representative of the employers from this country to 
the last International Labour Conference at Genera brought this matter up and 
while Sir A. Chatterjee, the delegate of the Government of India, explained the 
defects connected with the introduction of similar factories legislation in native 
states, the Secretary-General of the International Labour Organization, in reviewing 
the position, said, " Will the work, partial but still considerable, accomplished in 
British India for the production of labour survive if competitive industries, exempt 
from all social charges, develop uncontrolled in the native states 7 " 

There is no doubt that uniformity of legislation is very desirable from all points 
of view. 

138. It has already b^en said that want of education amongst the workpeople is 
universal. This being the case, it is not expected that they should be fully acquainted 
with factory legislation. At the same time it must be said that they have a faint 
idea as to the significance of the inspections often done by the Government agencies. 


Mr. H. !•. ASHTON. cHfl.f ENGI.NKEK. PLBUC V\ORKS DEPARTMENT 

IRRlG.VriON BRANCH. 


I. — Recmitment. 

Tile works carried out on open canaE are in the .aggregate large, bnt taken indi- 
vidually they are small . it is only ‘HLasioiially that large work.s may bei ome neces- 
sary at n headworks. or {HThajis on a mam canal, .^s the works are scattered over 
large areas it follows that praetic allv .dl labour employed on open canaLs is employed 
in small liodtes and comes from villages near the sites of work-. This local labour is 
composed of iiiltivatois and village menials who turn to canal works when agrieul- 
tunil operations are slack .iiicl wages offered tempting ; these men will not take up 
work more than (wo or three miles away from their villages to which they return 
each night. Theie is but little " migratory ” or " importecl " latiour on open canals, 
as there IS seldom suffiaeiit toneentrated work for it . it is cmly when some big work 
has to be cariicsl out that the employment of ” imj orted ” labour becomes necessary 
and economical 

As regards canals under eon.sti uctioii the employment of " loc.al ” or " imported ” 
labour depends on the conditions of the tract in which the can.al is beng constructed. 
In tracts thinly populated practically all labour is " imported," but there have been 
cases recently of new canals being constructed in tracts alreadj' poorl}' served by 
inundation canals in which " local ” lalxiui was easy to get ; in these " local ” labour 
has been mainly cmployc’d 

Imported labour is of two kinds :-- (1) Permanent, (2) migratory 

The {lermanent labour is meiely of the " Baghri " and “ Od ” clas.se-s from 
round about Bikaner , thev move about in large- groups, going from one big work 
to another. They are the most skilled caithwork labour obtainable. The numbers 
of these classes are decrea.sing annually, due to increa«-d irrigation and Ebour 
conditions in the Bikaner State. 

The migratory labour comes from .Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier 
Province, and from the dry di.stricts of the I^njab, where rainfall is scanty and condi- 
tions bordering on famine frequently previdl. The labour from Afghanistan and 
the North-West F'rontier Province will work only under contractors from their own 
tracts, and practically all return to their homes for the hot weather 

They form the largMt body of migratory earthwork labour in the Punjab during 
the winter months. The amount of labour obtainable from tlie dry districts of the 
Punjab depends entirely on rainfall conditions in the monsoon ; in a good monsoon 
they are bard to obtain. 

Statistics of labour employed on open canaE arc not maintained : statistics 
ntaintaini^ on canals under construction show that (a) in one circle the average 
number of men employed daily from 1st January, 1925. to 31st October. 1926, was 
6,644 ; the maximum number was 12,414 In Febniary, 1926, and the minimum 3,431 
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in October. 1025 ; {b\ at a headworks sow nearing coinpIetio& the average number 
mnfdoyed daily fmm beginning of November, 1026, to end of June, 1920, was 2,172 
men. the maximum number Iwiig 5,448 in February, 1929, and the minimum 945 
in August, 1927. 

3. (ii) There appears to be no necessity for any change in methods of recruitment. 
It is usnaJly the employer who seeks out the labour and not vic» versa. " Ix>cal ” 
labonr is not dependent solely on works ; contractors have to m from village to 
village seeking it out, and unless they treat it fairly and propeny the labour just 
quits work. Imported ” labour has not only to be sought out but usually will not 
move out unless advances of money are given. 

There is no unemplo^uient in the labouring classes which work on canal works. 

It is considered that public employment agencies would not be successful ; they 
would not go from village to village to seek out labour, and the labour certainly would 
not go to them looking for work. 

The present methods of recruitment work quite satisfactorily and are suited to 
local conditions. 

4. There is no serious disturbance of family life in the case of labour iiniKjrtcd 
for canal works, as the permanent labour bring their families with them and the other 
imported labour come only for short periods. 

7. Unemployment . — The only unemployment of which I am aware ts amongst 
the educated classes (men who have passed or failed to pass the matriculation exami- 
nation), and whose one and only aim in life is to get into Government service of 
some kind. 


IL — Stail Organisation. 

10. 11, and 12 Appendix I shows the number of engineer officers and subordinates 
on each canal ; each of these officers and subordinates has under his charge a certain 
portion of tlie tract served by the canal The officers are trained at engineering 
colleges in England and India ; the subordinates at the Thomason Cii'il Engineering 
College, Roorkee, and the Government School of Engineering, Kasul, mainly at the 
latter. 

In addition each subordinate is allowed a certain number — dependent on the 
amount of work in hand — of “ mistris " and “ mates ” for the immediate supervision 
of work. 

“ Mistris " are men of a little education who have learnt to read plans and draw- 
ings, and are frequently skilled workmen, c.g., masons, carpenters, etc. 

" Mates " are usually illiterate and are selected from the ordinary labour for 
intelligence and force of chaiacter in getting work done Roth these classes are 
employed for the immediate supervision of works to ensure that onlers are properly 
carried out and good sound work is done 

13. Relations between sta6 and labour are usually good 

15, Practically ail work on canals is done through the agency of contractors, who 
are really only suppliers of labour ; for instance, in the construction of masonry 
works Government supplies the materials and the supervising stall, the contractor 
snpphes merely the masons and umskiUed labour. 

Regular contracts specifying rates, quantities and time limit arc used only for 
brick manufacture. 

All other works are carried out on " work orders " in which only rates and kinds 
of work arc specified, quantities and time limits not being mentioned 

Under the “ work order " system the contractor can stop work at any time if he 
is not satisfied and similarly the officer in charge can stop tlie work, ITiis .system 
has been found verj' satisfactory indeed and no change is necessary. 

Relations between contractors and labour are generally very good ; if anything, 
the labour haa the upper hand, as it simply will not turn out if it is not treat^ w^l 
by a contractor. Contractors have to 1]« and are very c.yrefnl to treat their labour 
well. 

Sub-contracting is not countenanced, but is carried on no doubt to a limited 
extent on large works. 

In the case of large masonry works in particular, the masons are paid on piece- 
work and do not receive a fixed daily wage. 


QL— Boniing. 

16 and 18, Government provides housing for those of its employee^ who are 
required to live at particular sites for the proper performance of their duties. For 
muddUed labonr the accommodation provided usnally consists of one room 10 ft. by 
10 ft., with a Verandah for each man ; a certain number of each quarters are provided 
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yriHx small courtyards, these are for men who have their families with them. This 
aocomtnodation ts usually equal to and sometimes superior to what the men have 
in their own villages. As aheady stated, the lalx>ar generally employed on canals 
comes from neighbouring villages to which it returns at night. 

Works on canals usually do not last long, the great majority do not last as long 
as six months. On big works which may l^t up to five years. “ imported ” labour 
is generally used and contractors are given an allowance for “ buttmg “ this labour. 
The la^ur itself makes the walls, the contractors supplying the roofing material!. 

19. Tile accommodation jirovided by Government is always utilized if three or 
four men or families are to hve in close proximity : it is difikult to get isolated 
quarters occupied because of the prevalence of robbery. 

20. Rent rates in various classes in cases of accommodation provided by Govern- 
ment. 

Shilled Labour. — {a) Those drawing over Rs. 100 per mensem pay up to 10 per 
cent, of their salary as rent, or 6 per cent, of the capital cost of the building, whichever 
is less. 

(6) Those drawing above Rs. SO but under Rs. 100 per mensem pay up to 5 per 
cent, of their salary as rent. 

(c) Those drawing less than Ra. 50 per mensem get rent-free quarters. 

No menial or coolie Labour pay rent. 


IV.— HeaHh. 

23. The labour employed on canals is usually very healthy ; all work being done 
in the open air and therefore under very healthy conditions. Statistics of mortality 
are not maintained, but the figures must be very low. 

(id) (a) and {b) In the case of the subordinate, clerical and menial establishments 
on an up-to-date public work in India I am of opinion that outside of climate the 
working and housing conditions, combined with the medical aid easily obtainable 
free, and the general sanitation is such as should ensure a better standard of health 
than were they living at home if their home is in a town, while if their home is in a 
village there would not be such a marked superiority — the latter opinion is applicable 
to the fiernianent labour in even a great degree principally owing to medical aid. 

(iv) In the case of the artificers and coolies I should think, from casual observa- 
tion, that their food is plentiful, and unless the person concerned belongs to an 
entirely different and remote part of India he probably has no great dignity in 
obtainmg a diet according to his requirements. 

(v) The physique of all classes of labour in Northern India is. of course, vastly 
superior to that of any other part of the country. The Baghri has not snch a fine 
physique, but his out^t is correspondingly less. These are the natural character- 
istics of the races, and labour on public works should tend to improve rather than 
impair their physique. 

24. Contractors provide no medical facilities — these are provided by Governmoit. 
Generally in each assistant engineer's char^ — known as a sub-di\’ision — a dispensary 
under the charge of a sub-assistant surgeon is prorided at which medicines and 
attendance arc given free of charge to labour and their families. The sub-assistant 
surgeon does not stay at headquarters only ; he can be called out to attend to labour 
and Government employees by any subordinate, and for this purpose is provided 
with a travelling medicine che.st. At canal headworks where large bodies of labour 
are employed, a large dispensary with a ward for two to four or more in-patients, 
under the charge of an assistant surgeon, is provided. 

25. (i) The medical facilities provided by Government are freely used and much 
appreciated ; most of the canal dispensaries on open canals have now been thrown 
open to the public and are used freely by villagers to whom no charge is made. 

(ii) Women do avail themselves of medical aid, but I should say principally from 
the physician's rather than the surgeon's side, there being many obstacles in the 
way of the latter. 

26. (1) latrines and other sanitary arrangements do not exist in villages from 
which labour is drawn, and are not required where labour is employed only tempo- 
larily. Latrines, etc., are provided by Government at all canal headworks, inspection 
houses, etc., where labonr is employed steadily. 

VIL— Safety. 

43. There is very little machinery, used on canal works and ac ci dents are very 
leiraiidfarbetwemt. As already sta^ most of the workis done out in the open air. 
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Vm.— Woikiiiaa^ Oompoiwtion. 

SI. Where tm accident does occur compensation is given as soon as possible in 
accordance witii the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

53. (ii) The granting of such compensation is a cumbersome process at present, 
and should be simplified so that actual payment can be made more quickly than is 
at present possible, especially as accidents are very few and far between. 

IX.— Hom. 

D . — Other Establishments. 

78-80. Hours and days of working are somewhat clastic, except in workshops, 
where definite hours must be adhered to in order to run the shops in a businesslike 
manner. Workshops are at work for about nine hours a day with a suitable interval 
in the middle of the day, the length of this interval varies with the time of the year. 
Outside the shops hours are elastic ; labour usually works about nine hours a day, 
but there are no fixed hours. In the summer months the working hours are usually 
6 a.m. to 10.30 or 11.0 a.m., and again from 3.30 or 4 p.m. till about sundown ; in 
winter the hours are from about 9 a.m. till sundown with a suitable interval for 
food about mid'day. Offices are closed on Sundays, but this applies to clerical 
establishments only ; in the ordinary canal officer’s and subordinate’s lives there are 
no fixed hours for work on any day and work goes on throughout the seven days of 
the week. 

There are so many religious festivals during the year on which labour will not 
work, that having a fixed day of rest per week would very seriously affect the earnings 
of labour and progress of the work. There is no necessity for any regulations for 
labour employ^ on canal works, the labour is perfectly happy and contented under 
present conditions. 

X. — ^Emptoymaat ot Wornsn. 

92. Women and children are not employed in canal department workshops ; in 
fact are not employed directly by the canal department at all. 

Women, but not children, are found working in contractor's " imported " labour, 
not " local labour." They do not work as long hours as the men. and do not get 
the same wages. 

There is no need for any regulations regarding tlieir emplojonent ; usually work 
is not done during the night, and if ever done during the night women are not 
employed on night work. 

Xn.— Wages. 

96 and 97. Labour employed by Government is employed either on monthly 
wage or daily wage. The present sanctioned monthly wage for unskilled labour is 
Bs. 13 per mensem, while this is just sufficient for light work such as watchmen, it is 
not sufficient for men who are expected to patrol canal channels and keep them in 
order. For such a low wage only old and decrepit men are obtainable, men quite 
unsuited to the work required, but the canal dcjiartment has not yet been able to 
persuade the Finance Department that this wage is inadequate, and that it is mere 
waste of money to employ men on such wage. 

The daily wage demanded by unskilled labour varies greatly with the time of 
year and what agricultural operations arc in band : when agriculture requires no 
labour men can to obtained at 8 annas per diem each, but when Rabi is being 
harvested the daily wage rises to Re. 1 and over. 

Generally speaking, daily wages may be taken as ; — 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


Coolies (men) 

. . 0 

8 

0 

to 1 

0 

0 per d 

Coolies (women) 

.. 0 

6 

0 

.. 0 

12 

0 

Carpenters 

. . 1 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Blacksmiths . . 

.. 1 

8 

0 

„ 2 

4 

0 

Masons 

. . 1 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Tinsmiths 

. . 1 

12 

0 

!! 2 

0 

0 

Tumem 

.. 2 

4 

0 

„ 2 

12 

0 

Fitter, first class 

. . 2 

8 

0 

„ 2 

12 

0 

Fitters, second-class 

. . 2 

0 

0 

„ 2 

4 

0 

Moulders 





2 

4 

0 

Hammerman and oilmen . . 


— 


1 

0 

0 


100. In regard to labour employed by contractors labour employed on earthwork 
is usually paid on " piece-work," that employed on masonry and other works is paid 
daily wages as above. 

101. Wa^ are fixed initially, partly on experience of recent work and partly on 
supply and demand ; there is no real standardization of wages, and there is no real 
necessity tot Statutory establishmeut of minimum wages. 
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107. Wages are piOd to labour employed by Goverament 10 daily or monthly 
aad usua^ 10 to 15 days in arrears, this delay in payment is due to audit require- 
ments. Tnere afqiears to be no necessity for any further regulation. Unclaimed 
trages are treated strictly in accordance with code rules ; wages unclaimed for more 
than three months are credited to Government. 

106. Fining is almost non-existent. 

109. A system of btmus payments to contractors has been introduced on the 
Sutlej Valley canals now nearing completion of constructioa with considerable 
success ; such a system properly managed is Ixiund to produce a considerable im- 
provement in out-turn, 

ZIV. — ^Trad« Combination. 

117. On canal works there are no trade combinations of either employers or 
employed, and there have hitherto been no strikes or lock-outs. As already explained, 
labour generally has the upper hand and has to be treated properly and fairly by 
contractors. Contractors are usually far too keen on making profits and too jealous 
of each other to treat their labour in any but a fair manner. 

^ ZV. — Industrial Disputes. 

123. As there have been no strikes or lock-outs there has been no necessity for 
any conciliation aind arbitration machinery. 

ZVI.— Law of Ibster and Servants. 

127. The effect of the repeal of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act has been 
that contractors have to be more careful than they used to be in the treatment of 
labour, since they have had to give the- labour advances of money to get it on to the 
works. 

APPENDIX I. 



Colmiel H. M. MACKENZIE. M.B., INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF 

CIVIL HOSPITALS, PUNJAB. 

The heads of the subject matter with which I am concerned are : — 

XV.-^Eaaltb. 


24. Since the State provides all the necessary medical aid free of cost, it is 
probable that the need for providing medical aid by private employers has not been 
Idt. Poor peofde, who include all labourers, receive free medical attendaince. free 
medicines and free lying-in accommodation in hospitals and dispensaries maintained 
by Government and lo^ bodies. 
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Oae the greatest needs of this Provinee is the provihon of medical aid for 
women by doct^ of tibeir own sex. The profession of m^icine appeals to very few 
Indian women in spite of many inducements held out in the shape of scholarwipa, 
stipends, ete. Included in the scheme for the expansion of medical relief, to wbrnh 
reference will be made later, there is provision for (a) the building of good up-tcndate 
hospitals for women under the charge of a lady assistant surgeon at the head-quartera 
of each district, and (b) the addition of a female section under the charge of a lady 
snb-assistant surgeon at the headquarters of selected Tahsils. This sc^me is 
progressing steadily but its ultimate success depends entirely upon the women 
themselves. 

Women are trained as Sub-assistant surgeons in the Punjab Medical School for 
Women, Ludhiana, which is a Government aided institution, and as midwives, dais, 
nurses, nurse dais and dispensers at that institution and at various centres scattered 
over the Province. Women, after completing their training, are employed in 
hospitals and dispensaries in the districts. 

The conservatism of Indian women in the Punjab causes them to eye with sus- 
picion any attempt at innovation or at drawing them away from established 
customs, and the untrained indigenous dai is an important factor in village life, and 
still carries on an extensive practice among the ignorant masses. The indigenous 
dai will continue to ply her trade and, until she can be successfully supplant^ by a 
trained worker, she will continue to be a menace whose existance is, to a very large 
extent, responsible for the appalling infant mortality. The remedy for this state o.* 
afiairs lies in educating public opinion. 

There are in the Punjab 964 hospitals and dispensaries of all classes and these 
cater for the medical needs of the entire population. A scheme for the establishment 
of rural dispensaries was devised and received the sanction of the Punjab Govern- 
ment in the latter half of 1925. This scheme aims at the establishment of one 
dispensary for every 100 square miles of territory, or for every 30,000 of population, 
and it was found that, in order to attain this ideal, it would be necessary to open 
375 dispensaries in rural areas. The entire cost was to be bonw by Government in 
t^ shape of grauts-in-aid and funds available for the purpose were necessarily 
limited. A standard plan was recommended to district boards and Government 
agreed to give a grant of Rs. 5,400 for the construction and Rs. 1,600 for the 
equipment of each dispensary. The foUowing figures show the number of mral 
dispensaries opened during the years 1925-29 ; — 19^-26, 21 ; 1926-27, 86 ; 1927-28, 
105; 1928-29,88. 

It is proposed to establish 55 more dispensaries during Die current financial 
year, and the remaining during the next financial year, thus bringing the whole 
scheme into operation. 

The Departments of Public Works. Forests, Surveys and Criminal Tnbes are 
perhaps the largest Government eraj^oyers of laWur and in every place where these 
departments operate and employ labour there exist Government di-spensaries 
maintained by the departments tliemselves, or by the Provincial Government or by 
local bodies, and these cater for the medic^ needs of the labour employed. There 
ajre 120 Canal, 2 Forest and Survey dispensaries and 20 other dispensaries, of which 
some are maintained by the Criminal Tribes Department, and others by the Buildings 
and Roads Brandi of the Public Works Department. The number of hospitals 
and dispensaries of the various classes are given below ; — 


State public 




65 

Pobce 




31 

Forestry and Survey 




2 

Canal 




120 

Others 




20 

Local fund 




354 

Private non-aided 




8 

Railway 




66 

Rural 




264 

Private aided 




34 




Total 

964 


25. The medical facilities provided are utilized extensively by the public generally 
and the figures of attendance at bosptals and dispensaries go to show that the institn- 
tions are popular. There are 36 institutions where special arrangements exist; someof 
these are bwpitals exdnsively for women and some ordinary dispensaries where a 
special section is set apart for the treatment of wesaen by women doctors. 
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30. Ko difficolty arises in lliis province from non^acceptability of scientific 
medicine and, so far as my information goes. Government employes rarely have 
lecottrse to the indigenous systems of medicine. 

The comn^ttee formed to investigate and report fonnd that there was much 
unemploymeat among medical graduates and that the only way in which the 
nnemploymcnt could be lessened was to subsidize private practiticmers in order to 
induce them to practise in rural areas. This solution presented considerable practical 
dilBculties and was not adopted. 


Miss AHMAD SHAH, INSPECTRESS, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, PUNJAB, 


in. — ^Honiing. 

18. Native of Accommodation provided in each Class — (tt) in relation to (he best 
t^P* from health point of view . — ^This point is not kept in view on the whole, while 
providing accommodation for the workers. The idea kept in mind is ; — " What 
kind of a house a man has been used to." 

There is a mistake in this, because a man can put up in all sorts of places, while 
he is free from the bondage of service, in such a free state there are many other things 
to make up for the lack of a good house. 

On the other hand, especially in a hot country, with a depressing climate for 
most of the year, when a man comes into the bondage of service, he loses several 
advantages of a free life. He is pressed with the strain and anxieties of duty, and 
therefore needs a comfortable house where he can recoup and refresh his exhausted 
ajid strained body and mind and keep himself fit for work 


IV.— Health. 

29. Disease . — ^The health of the wives and children of the clerks and other low 
paid workers is steadily deteriorating ; as for the health of the men, it can be easily 
judged when Uicse men expect to die at the age of 50 or 55 years, because the houses 
provided for or rented by them are small and crowded : too hot and sufiocatmg in 
summer, and badly ventilated in winter. In such houses tuberculosis is spreading 
by leaps and bounds and victim.s cannot afiord to protect themselves. 

30. Sickness /»s«ranc« — (in') how to meet difficulties arising from non-acceptability 
of western medicines . — There is a misunderstanding here ; because those who can 
afford to get the best western medicines prefer them to the eastern treatments. The 
cause of non-acceptability lies in the fact, that in most dispensaries the medicines 
given to the patients, especially to the poor, are mostly a watery mixture with only 
a part of the presenbod merlicintai. These sort of mi.xtures do no good, on the contrary 
the patients form a mistaken opinion of western medicines and begin to avoid them 
and tell others to do so also. 

This can be remedied by providing large stocks of fresh and good medicines in 
the dispensaries and by employing conscientious dispensers and compounders in 
hospitals. 


Mr. M. A. GH.\NI. B.M<RISTER-AT-LAW AND ADVOCATE, HIGH COURT, 

LAHORE. 

L — Reoniitmeat. 


1 . (i) In the absence of statistics, it is almost impossible to measure aritlimeticaUy 
the extent of the migration of labourers and workmen both skilled and unskilled 
into Ihinjab from the outside provinces and fwe ema. As I have already said in 
section 1 , quite a good number of unskilled laboure.rs hail from ICashmerc, Kajputana. 
N.W. F. Province, and United ITovinces, and some of the skilled labourers come from 
United IVovinces, Bombay and Calcutta. From Ihinjab, both skilled and to some 
extent unskilled, also go to other provinces and even to Africa and Persian Gulf. 
So some labourers go from the Punjab and some come to it from outside. Both the 
Streams run to and fro, and it is difficnlt to mark their velocity with any certainty 
and preciste. It may be said, however, that emigration is far less than immigration. 
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2. Cmtses of partictilar streams of Miration — (a) M< Kaskmer* stream . — The 
people of the Kashmere State are generally very pcMr. There are no indnstries 
worth the name there. On account of the mountaneous nature of the country, 
Agriculture cannot be carried on on a grand scale there. The result is that,there U 
much employment there. Hence a number bf Kashmiris called “ Hatoes *' 'migrate 
into Punjab to work as labourers here. Being inhabitants of a cold country, they 
cannot stand the intense heat and scorching sun of the Punjab. They are therefore 
" birds of passage *’ only. They come in the beginning of winter and go back at its 
end. Being very poor indeed and being absolute simpletons, they are far cheaper 
than the local latourers, and work much harder than the local ones. They are there- 
fore in great demand during the winter months. This is another reason of their 
Streaming into Punjab in large numbers. 

(b) T/te Frontier Stream. — The chief reason of tire Pathan's migration in the 
Punjab is that some of the big Klians take big contracts from the North Western 
Railway and the Public Works Department, and so forth,' and they bring their own 
Pathan labour from the frontier, 

(c) Tie Rajputaua Stream. — -The Kajputana and the surroundiug country is a 
vast sandy and rainless desert. The people arc extremely poor. They therefore 
come to the Ihinjab to earn their livelihood. They are very meek, docile and obe- 
dient people, and never shirk from any hard work. Being residents of a hot country, 
they work in the Punjab in the hot weather witliout minding in the least its clemency. 
They seldom nux with the Punjabees. They never quarrel. They are generally 
cheap and of simple habits. They are, therefore, in great demand everywhere, par- 
ticularly in the building industiy. They come with their families. The women do as 
much work as the men and charge less than the men. Their children also work. 
It is therefore tliey come in large numbers to the Ihinjab, and get on very nicely here. 

(d) The Untied Province .Stream — The United Provinces is undoubtedly a I.aind- 
lord-ridden Province. There are big " Zemmdaris ” there. This being so, majority 
of the people are either tenants or labourers. Not findmg enough employment in 
their own country, they resort to the Punjab. They are not very popular with tlie 
Punjabees, but on account of their comparative cheapness, they are employed in 
difierent factories in this Province. 

(e) The Punjab Stream. — Some Punjabi labourers, mostly skilled, as has been 
already stated, go to Sind, Baluchistan, Bombay, Calcutta and to foreign countries 
like Africa, Strait Settlements and the I’ersian Gulf, The more adventurous natu- 
rally go to the foreign countries, for they are by far better paid there. Sind and 
Baluchistan lack in skilled labour. It is therefore imported there from the Punjab. 
The wages there are certainly higher than they axe in the Iriinjab. Anotlier class of 
Bkilied labourers, mostly motor drivers and motor mechames, who got their training 
to serve in Mesopotamia during the Great War, find good busiuess m tbc rich cities 
of Bombay and Calcutta. Fitters, engine drivers and mechanics find employment 
in Jamshedpur and Jharia on better wages. It is on account of tlicse reasons tliat the 
Punjab labour, too, stream out in difierent directions in search oi money and more 
money. 

2. It has been said with singular felicity that towns are meant for rich people 
and the villages for the poor. The labourers being poor mostly hail from the villages. 
There are therefore naturally in intiroale contact with them. Some of the labourers 
who belong to the agricultural classes have some land in their villages. Otliers have 
some other vested interests. Most of them have their houses there. They leave their 
families behind. They have therefore natural contact with their villages. Out of the 
Punjab rural labour, there are few labourers who have severed their connections with 
the villages of their origin. 

(i) To my mind, 90 per cent, of the rural labour have a tendency, for reasons set 
forth above, to return to their villages when a suitable occasion afiords itself to do so. 
Those who work in the seasonal factories usually return to their homes after the 
season is over. Again on domestic occurrences, ceremonial occasions, and religious 
festivals, the village labourers like to go to their villages. Again , in limes of unemploy- 
ment, adversity, illness and so fortli, the labourer remembers his home and usually 
turns his face to it. There are some labourers too, who work for a short period, earn 
some money, and run home with the little money they have saved jingung in their 
pockets. 

The above is mainly true of the unskilled labourers who work in factories not 
very far from their vill^es. The tendency of returning home frequently does not 
exist so much among the skilled labour as it does among the unskilled labour. When 
the home is very far, to reach which the labourer baa to spend some money as railway 
fare, he thinks twice before returning home frequently. Again, if he is employed 
permanently in a factory and not on daily wages or on piecework system, be u not 
genetaXly allowed to return home as frequoitfy as be might like. Under these cir- 
cuinstBiicea, he lives with his family in or near the factory and returns home once 
in A year os so- 
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(U) It may be said at once that as the seasonal faGtories, e.g., cotton ginning 
and ice factories are not permanent, hence the labour working ihere is riso not 
permanent. About half the labour employed in our factories is employed in these 
seasonal factories. Hence that is not permanent. In the perennial factories, it is 
more or less permanent. But the tendency of returning home as explained in sub- 
section (i) is always there. By “ permanent "Ido not mean that a particular labourer 
sticks to bis job in a partlcuUr factory for ever. He often shifts from one factory to 
another. It is only in the big industrial imdcrtakings that he sticks to his job for a . 
fairly considerable long time. As for example, in the North-Western Railway Mog- 
baipura workshops and in the other railway sheds, the labour employed there is more 
or less permanent. The same is true of the New Egerton Woollen Mills at Dbariwal 
and some of the factories in Amritsar, Lahore, Sialkot, Ludhiana and Lyallpur. 

In this connection, it may be stated that the Punjab labourer and more particu- 
larly the rural labourer, has not yet developed the industrial proletariat mentality. 
Hence he seldom tries to stick to one particular industry. He would work as an 
agricultural labourer in the Canal Colonics for some time, and then would seek work 
in a flour mdl and after .some time you will find him working as a tonga driver in 
Lahore or Amritsar, and then perhaps in .some factory again. The best permanent 
labour in the Punjab is in the salt mines at Khewra. They are hereditary labourers 
there, and they seldom leave the factory. 

3. (i) The existing methods of recruitment of both skilled and unskilltri labour 
are cither (a) direct or {b) indirect. In most factories the labourer presents himself 
at the factory gate usually in the evening, and if he is required, he is engaged from the 
next day This is what I call " direct method." In practice this method works 
through a Jamadar or the gatekeeper or the mistn. or some other man who is in 
charge of labour. Generally, the labourer goes to his house privately, flatters him and 
beseeches him for getting him employed m the factory. He pays to him an amount of 
money which may be settled between them. Out of this sum generally, he pays some 
share to hts immediate officer, and thus the labourer gets an appointment. This may 
not be true about the smaller factories, but it is true about the bigger concerns, e g., 
Nortli- Western Railway workshops, Dhariwal Mill.s and so forth. Moreover, it 
may not be so much true about the uo-skiUed labour, but it is mostly true about the 
skilled labour Several cases have been brought to my notice as well where the 
chargeman or tlie mistn had taken a good amount of money for having a labouior 
employed in the factory. The evil has taken such a deep root that it has now become 
almost customary to thus pay to the men who are in a position to get a person em- 
ployed. 

The other method is the " indirect method " The owner or the manager deputes 
some agents to recruit labour for the factory. Sometimes a requisition is made by the 
new lactones to the gods of tlie old ones to send their surplus labour to tliem. The 
bigger concerns usually employ such an agent. He usually goes to the old established 
factories rather surreptitiously, and tries to fleece the men from there by bolding out 
all sorts of promises to them. Again, generally, there is aliiays a certain amount of 
unemployment everywhere. The unemployed flock to the agent, and thus get them- 
selves employed. The agent also often charges some money provided there is 
sufficient supply of labour to meet his demand. 

Another way of recruiting labour is to make a requisition to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Criminal Tnbes called " Sansis," who might allow a few of ^em to 
work in a particular factory. As these men have generally or supposed to have gen- 
erally criminal propensities, hence verj’ lew requisitions are made, and the Deputy 
Comrmssioner, after due inquiries, allow the men to be thus employed. 

It is only in the North-Western Railway workshops at Moghalpura that labour 
is now recruited through an employment officer, who is in cliarge of the Railway 
Labour Bureau. But m practice, after all. it is the uiistri or the chargemen who, 
after getting his usual tip, gets a labourer employed. A relative or an acquaintance 
or a friend of a mistri, chargeman or some clerk or some other olficiat m the factory 
or workshop gets a job there more easily that those who have no such fnends there. 
This is natur^, and it is so found everywhere. 

(ii) and (iii) The methods of recruitment desenbed in sub-section (i) are as old 
as the factories in the Punjab except the new method in Nortli- Western Railway 
workshops at Moghalpura. The abuse of taking tips and bribery for getting a par- 
ticular labourer employed is of recent growth. In the good old days the lower strata 
of our society was very honest, sincere, religious and sympathetic. It is only 
recently tliat on account of the economical stringency and the contact with the 
towns that the evil has crept in. Of course, there can be no judicial proof of such 
bribery. But the evil does exist, and sometlung ought to be done to do away with 
it, and thus save the poor labourer from the burden of its ravages. 

The only possible improvement that can be eSected in this respect is to establish 
labour bureaus throughout the Punjab. These public employment agencies would 
be. in my opinion, of considerable hrip to the poor labourer. In the &rst place, riie 
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evflof tiw w Iwribery will sorely be eradicated to a great extent. Secondly, tlM tm- 
employed workers will be able to get up'to^te and auttrentic information as regards 
ttie dmnaad for labour in a particular factory. Thirdly, they will come to know of 
their future pro^iectuses attaching to the particular )ob. Fourthly, the labourer 
will get a suitable post in accordance with his qualifications. The public employment 
agencies wdl thus prove a boon to the labourers and workmen. I have no doubt 
that by tfaeir estabhshmeut, much of the discontentment among labour will disappear. 

From a study of the existing methods of recruitment described above, one cam 
easily come to the conclusion that they are at once so unsatisfactory and so crude that 
some improvement is really called for. The recruitment ought to be regularised 
and put on some certain and satisfactory basis. No better possible method can be 
devised than the establishment of the labour bureaus or public employment agencies. 
So there is no question of the desirability of establishing them. The sooner they are 
established, the better it is. 

If employers are wise, they should not, in their own interests, object to the estab- 
lishment of these agencies. Through them, they can get the labour most suitable 
for their purposes. Now-a-days. on account of lack of information, they get whatever 
comes before them. Through the agencies they will get the best labourer most suit- 
able for a particular job in the factoiy. We might in this respect follow the example 
of the various civil engineering colleges, motor triiining colleges, electrical colleges 
through which a number of skilled labourers are recruited as desenbed in Section 1 (6) 
of this chapter. Receutly an association called the Northern India Automobile 
Association has been started in Lahore. A number of tlie motor owners get their 
motor drivers or mechanics through it, and are quite satisfied. If this can be done 
as regards the supply of recruitment of motor drivers or motor mechanics or elec- 
tricians or draftsmen or surveyors and otber skilled labour to the great advantage 
of both the employer and the employed, I fail to see why the same method cannot be 
adopted as regards the unskilled labour and tlie other skilled labour The example 
set by the North -Western Railway Employment Bureau should be followed through- 
out the Punjab. 

I would therefore most humbly venture to suggest that in the well-known faclorj' 
areas in the Punjab, and at those places where the more important industrial under- 
takings are situated, labour bureaus or public employment agencies should l>e (>stab- 
lished. They should be organized in close collaboration with the factory owners. 
Their office should not be in the factoiy itself The bureau or agency should be in- 
dependent of the factory influence There may be three members of the bureau or 
agency — one representing the factory or a group of factories, m latter case he should 
h« elected by them, the other representing the labour, usually a tT.ide union official 
elected for the purpose and the tliird member should be a Ckivemnu-nt official. 

If there is no projicrly organized trade union, the labourers should be asked to 
elect someone to represent them on the bureau or agency. The members may meet 
as often as there need be. All factory owners within the sphere of influence of a 
particular bureau or agency should be required to recruit their labour through it. 
At first there might be some trouble with some oi the factorj' owners, but in the long 
run, as explained above, they are sure to realize that it i,s to their advantage to thus 
recruit their labour both skilled and unskilled. The bureau should keep a Tegular 
office and regular register of candidates with their full quatifisations, age and other 
necessary particulars. Similarly, it should keep a register of requisitions. In this 
the needs of labour of a particular factoiy should be entered with the necessary 
particuLars. The members then after judging the qualifications of and having a 
personal interview with the candidate, should decide whetlier he should be employed 
or not for a particular factory. The members slioulj fix the wages of the candidate 
with due regard to all the interests concerned. In my opinion, the bureau should not 
be a mc-re recruiting agency, but it should also decide all questions arising (letw-een 
the employer and the employee In other woids it should act as a court of appeal 
of the master or servant. All questions incidental to the service conditions should 
he referred to it. For instance, dismissals, fines, bad workman.ship and so forth, 
should be decided by the bureau or agency. 

1 need not go Into greater details of the working of the bureau or agency than what 
I have describe above. The details might be worked by a stieciai committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. I would propose that a legislation for the establisliment 
of labour bureaus or public employnient agencies should be taken in hand, and thus 
the great problem of the relations of the employer and the employed might be solved. 

One question remains to be discussed in this resjiect. I'hat is the question of 
financing the bureau or agency. I think that ax the establishment of such bureaus 
or agencies will be beneficial to both the employer and the employee, and they will 
be conducive not only to better relations their but also to promote ord^ and peace, 
it shoold be the Government who should bear aU the expenses. At any rate, the 
Govenunent should do so till such time as the employer and the employee will get 
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used to the system, and will realize its advantages. The expenses will not be heavy. 
The three members of the bareau -will be honorary. Not more than two clerks or 
so will be quite sufiicient to do the work. After a few years’ experience, the factory 
or the factories and then after some time, the trade unions may be required to share 
the expenses. To my mind, it is a practical scheme and is worth giving a trial. 

4. If it is true and my experience is that it is true, that wealth is tlie source of 
all such evils as are referred to in the above subject, then I can state without anv fear 
of contradiction that there is no question as a rule of the disturbance of family life ’ 
whethm the male labourer leaves his wife at home or whether she were to work as a 
labourer in an industrial undertaking along with other men. It is only in the richer 
strata of society that family life is disturbed generally by the abovementioned and 
other circumstances. Poverty tends to make one honest, pious and God-fearing. 
Among the labouring classes the cases of the disturbance of family life are very few 
and far between indeed. Apart from the above sentimental grounds, there are 
other reasons also for the non-disturbance of family hfe. The labourer generally, as 
explained in Section (If of this chapter, works in a factory not from his home, 
and therefore he frequently returns to his wdfe and children. Agaii,, there is more or 
less joint family system in the I’unjab. The wife hves with either the parents of 
the labourer or with other relatives. They look after her. Moreover, as in the vil- 
lages, there is one compact brotherhood, therefore there is not so great a danger of 
leaving a young women alone as there is in the towns where the population is of a 
cosmopolitan character. At home she does not remain idle. She either works on the 
fields or performs some other honschold duties. Thus her thoughts seldom go astray, 
and it is really seldom that we hear cases of her illicit connection with other men. 
likewise, the labourer also lives a pious life, and never thinks of establishing illicit 
connections with other women. Again, the woman labourer in the lactones if of 
pretty grown-up age. is generally married, and works along with her husband or some 
relative.s. All this goes to show that the family life of a labourer is generally happy, 
and it is only very seldom that we hear of any disturbance of family life among this 
class of people. 

7, Unemploymetil. — (i) A Punjabi is by nature a very hardy man. He is not 
fastidious or swanky as the jieopie of the United I’rovinct, and some of other provinces 
arc. He docs not regard to do any work, however menial it may be, below his dignity. 
He is a very adventurous person also. If he cannot find work here in the Punjab, 
be would go to other provinces and countries to earn his livelihood. If he cannot 
find any work according to bis taste or to his particular calling, he will do some other 
work. Idle he will never remain. So there can be no question of unemploj'ment of a 
serious nature among the labourers and workmen of a nation of the above character. 

I have already said that the Punjabi labourer whether skilled or unskilled, has 
not developed an industrial proletariat mentality. So if he cannot find work in a 
factory or m a workshop, he would go to the Canal Ciilonies of Lyallpur and Mont- 
gomery and work as an agricultural labourer the^e In the Canal Colonies. labour is 
always required tliere. So it is mostly due to the Canal Colonies that the problem 
of unemployment in this province has not very seriously faced the authorities. 
Moreover, the industries in the Punjab are on the increase daily. Factories after 
factories are being opened every year. Thanks to the order and peace established so 
nobly by the British Government, the province is developing itself industrially very 
rapidly, and it is therefore that there is practically no unemployment among the 
labouring classes here. With the opening up of the Mandi Hydro-Electric works 
in the near future, there will be a net of industries throughout the country, and what- 
ever unemployment there is, it will surely be done away with. So I can safely say 
that the prol^pm of unemployment in this province need not worry us much. 

The Punjab Government, sometime ago. appointed a committee to make an 
inquiry into the question of unemplojTnent in the Punjab. The committee unani- 
mously found that there was no unemployment worth the name among the labouring 
classes, by which term they meant the manual workers with whom we are here 
mostly concerned. 

(ii) Whatever little unemployment tliere may be, it is all vxiluntary. Dismissal 
from his job seldom worries a I'unjabi labourer. There is seldom any retrenchment 
in any industrial undertaking nowadays. These are days of development. W© 
require more labour everywhere. The financial stringency and economic distress 
due to the aftermath of the Great 'War is over, and therefore the notorious " axe ” 
of the Retrenchment Committee is dead and gone, and I hope for ever. Hence 
I say that no unemployment is cau.sod nowadays to any appreciable extent by eitlier 
disxnissals or retrenchment. 

As 1 have said, if there is any unemployment it is all voluntary. There are some 
]a,hoiireni, although their number is very few, who work for a litue white, then kick 
off ttieir }db and would not seek another emidoyment until the last pie jingling in 
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their pockets has been spent. Similarly, there are some LabonieTs who work in the 
eeashnal factories and remain idle in the off season. They remain idle not because 
they Cannot find work elsewhere, hut on account of their apathy to do any other 
work than in the seasonal factories. 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress . — When there is prac* 
tically no nnemploymcnt in the Punjab, it seems to me unnecessary to dilate upon 
this subject in any detail. Suffice it to say, that whatever little unemployment there 
is, it will automatically ^ away when the Mandi Hydro Electric Works will be in 
full working order. A^n, the benign policy of the Government of developing the 
Industries in the Punjab, has solved, and will 1 hope, further solve the problem of 
unemployment. The Government should vigorously carry on this policy and should 
see that the Mandi Hydro-Electric Works supply the electric current as soon as 
possible and at a cheap rate. Both from the industrial and labour point of views, 
much depeuds on the success of the Mandi scheme. 

I have already suggested in Sub-sections (ii) and (iii) of Section (3) of this chapter 
the establishment of the public employment agencies or labour bureaus. If they 
are established, the question of unemployment will be reduced to a negligible point. 
At present there may be some labourers who may not know whether they are required 
somewhere or not. The bureau or agency can easily inform them of certain jobs 
waiting for them. So these are some of the possible methods of alleviating and 
remedying the distress caused by the unemployment among the labouring classes. 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance . — There is no such system in vogue in the Punjab- 
In fact, its need has never been keenly felt, for as stated in the previous sub-sections, 
there is not much unemployment here. If such a system is introduced in this province, 
it will be all the more beneficial to poor labourers indeed. Although much labour 
spirit has not yet been created among the labourers, still witli the groivth of their 
organiaations under the Indian Trade Unions Act, tlie benefits of the unemployment 
insurance can be brought home to them, and the scheme can succeed here to the 
advantage of the labouring classes of this province. 


n. — staff Orgasixation, 


1 1 . The selection of the managing staff of an industrial undertaking is the business 
of the capitalist. He will, therefore, be in a better position to speak on this subject 
than my humble self. All tliat 1 know is that in almost all the bigger factories and 
workshops in the Punjab, the managing staff is imported from England. As an 
example, I may quote the North-Western Railway Work.shops. the Dhariwal Mills, 
Attock Oil Refinery, Portland Cement Works at Wah, and the Paper Factory at 
Jagadtiri. It may be true in some cases that qualified Indians are not available for 
the particular posts, but where Indians are available tliey are generally not given an 
opportunity of showing their worth. Thanks to the slave mentality of the Indians, 
a foreigner is generally regarded as a better officer or manager than an Indian. It 
is, therefore, that in ^most all the bigger factories, the chief manager, the works 
manager, and in some even the foremen arc Europeans. In these factories, a European 
or Anglo-Indian or even an Indian Christian who has adopted European manners, 
dress and language, has a better chance of being selected as a member of the managing 
staff on account of bis supposed superiority than an Indian, however better qualified 
be may be than his rival European or Anglo-Indian. Some of the graduates of the 
Maclagan Ennneeiing College at Moghalpura, however, are now taken on the 
managing staff of the North-Western I^lway workshom. It is generally the agent 
of the North Western Railway who selects the higher officers of the managing staff 
on the recommendation of the chief mechanical engineer. The other members of 
this staff are generally selected by the sard engineer or the workS manager who 
are generally appointed by the railway board. 

In tbe second rate lactones it all depends upon the wliim and sweet will of cither 
the owner or the directorate to appoint one or not on tbe managing staff. In these 
factories, it is generally the Indians who are appointed. There ^y do not look 
so much to tbe qualifications as to such considerations as tbe relationship between 
tbe candidate and the owner or some influential director. They do look to the 
experience of the man to run a factory and to control the labour. 

Whether the industrial undertakings are big or small, no worker has ever risen 
to riie managing staff. It is so not bemuse of the incapacity of tbe worker to rise, 
but because no chance and no encouragement is given to him to rise. 


12. No facilities whatsoever are given by the industrial undertakings for the 
training of workmen as supervisors or as some other officer. His practioU training 
in A factory might have secured him a place on tbe supervising st^, but such cases 
are very few and far between indeed. A workman has, therefore, no incentive to 
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make any improvement. This ia a most sorry state of afEairs so far as labourers and 
workmen are concerned. I would, tlierefore, suggest that in at least the Government 
controlled factories and industrial undertakings some suitable facilities ought to be 
provided for the training and promotion of the workers. Night industrial schools 
ought to be opened near the factory or near the labourer’s residential areas, and 
training should be given there. 


13. Relations between Staff and Rank and Rile — (iii) Works committees . — No such 
committees exist in the Punjab. Their establishment will remove many hardships 
under which the labourers and workmen simply groan. There is no machinery 
provided except the ordinary courts which the poor labourer may move for com- 
pelling the employer to pay his wages. The result is that he often foregoes his wages 
and except wishing bad luck to hi.s master, with a heavy heart, reposing his trust 
in God and hoping to get his dues on the Judgment Day he does nothing, and the 
poor man is made to suffer. 

Under these circumstances I would strongly suggest that v,orks committees 
should be established as soon as possible. The system of such committees is not 
entirely unknown to this country. We have already what we call punchayat system. 
All petty disputes in the Villages are set at rest by these punchayats. The labourers, 
therefore, would simply welcome these committees and 1 see no reason why the 
employer should have any objection to their being constituted. 

(iv) Works councils and industrial councils . — Nowhere in the Punjab, except I 
think in the North-Western Railway Workshops, works councils or industrial coun.-il3 
exist. I believe that if these councils are constituted they will be of immense 
advantage botfi to the employers and the employees. In order to take the latter 
into confidence it will be better to have their representatives on these bodies. 


15. Conlrachns as Intermediaries . — For the majority of the ills of the poor 
labourer and workman in this province, these greedy contractors are certainly re- 
spon.sible. Nobody is so hard on the lalxmrcr as these contractors arc. For their 
sdfish ends they would overwork the labourer, would not pay their wages regularly 
and would treat them as slaves. I would suggest in this respect that the real employer 
i.e., the one who has engaged the contractor should be made responsible for the labour 
working under him. 

DL — ^Hoofing. 

Iff. (i) I would suggest that a provision be inserted in the Indian Factories 
Act comjxUhng owners of industrial undertakings to build suitable houses for the 
labourers and workmen alter a plan sanctioned by the Public Works Department. 
HcalUi Department and the Factories Department, No new factory should be 
allowed to be opened unless suitable accommodation is provided for the labour there. 
These hoa.ses should be free ol rent. It should he prov'ided that wlien there is an 
industnal dispute within the meaning of the Indian Trade Disputes Act, the employer 
is not entitled to have the houses vacated. They should be repaired annu^ly at 
the exjiensc ol the employer and the factory inspector should see that the houses are 
in good condition. 


(ii) The private landlords as shown in the next sub section, charge exorbitant 
rents which the poor hibourcr cannot afford to pay on account of the low wages, 
I would therefore suggest that either the Government itself or the municipalities and 
district boards should build houses for the labourers specially and should charge 
nominal rents for them. 

(iii) No special houses have been built by the private landlords for the labourers 
and workmim. Anybody can rent them. There is no doubt that cheap and smaller 
houses are generally rented by the labourers. But the system of chawls, as said 
already, docs not exist in the Punjab. . Most of these houses are hopelessly in- 
sanitary and unhealthy and therefore unfit for human beings to live in. The 
municipal committees ^ould be asked to prohibit the occupation of these houses 
and should insist on their being improved. 


17. There ore no special faciUties provided for. the acquisition of land for the 
workers' houses. No company and no society exist which might help a worker to 
acquire land lor his building a bouse there. In my opinion, some such facility ought 
to be provided either by providing a special provision in the Land Acquisraon Act 
or some such legislation as the propo^ Punjab Acquisition of Land (Industrial) 
BUI with certain modifications. The principle of acquiring land by authority has 
already been established by the Land Acquisition Act. Under the Act, the Govern- 
ment is empowered to acquire any land for a Government purpose. SimUiarty. 
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iBQd can b« for a railway, canal, and othw public purposw nwntiMted ia 

l&e Act. H to these purpcwea, the purpoae of acquiring land for workers’ houaes is 
also added, then the difiiculty of finding accommodation for workers can be minimised 
to a great extmit. 

In the Punjab Legislative Council in 1921, the Punjab Acquisition of Land 
(Industrial) Bill was introduced. The object of the BUI was to “facilitate the 
purchase of land voluntarily sold for industrial purposes." It had to be dropped on 
account of the opposition from the rural members of the Council. Had the bill not 
been confined to industrial purposes only but to the labour purposes also, e.g., 
acquisitiott of land for worker's houses, I am sure the bill worUd have never 
met the fate it did. The rural members would certainly never have opposed it for 
then they would have realized that the benefit of the ]^1 will also go to the agri- 
cultural classes from whom most of the workers in the industrial undertakings are 
drawn. If the BUI is again introduced in the form that I have suggested, it is sure 
to be passed. 


18. Most of the houses in which labourers and workers live genoraUy, are woiue 
than dungeons. Even the dogs of the rich people live in better kennels than the 
houses the labourers pass their lives in. Most awfully dirty, most hopelessly 
insanitary, most thoroughly unhealthy and limited accommodation are the 
chief features of these bouses. Generally they consist of one single room only in 
which the whole family of the labourer live. Even the railway quarters, the 
Dhariwal mill and other factories' quarters are not much better than the house:, 
above described. Wherever newly built factories provide labour quarters they are 
better in every respect. 

Worker's spirit has not yet been sufficiently aroused to demand a certain type of 
house. Their activities are yet confined more or less to the wage question. When- 
ever in the list of demands or grievances the bousing question is also included, it is 
not pressed. Generally no particnlar attention is paid to the labourer's houses from 
the health, sanitary, lighting, conservancy and water supply points of view. The 
Health Officer or the Municipal Committee who sanction the plan of the factory 
posses it blindly so far as the quarters for labourers are concerned, for they consider 
it below their dignity to worrj' about the health sanitation, conservancy, and water 
supply of the labourers. The members and officers of the municipalities arc capitalists 
and It IS therefore they pay no heed to the requirements of the poor labourers and 
workmen. 


21. (e) Eviction . — This is a rather serious matter and often very embarrassing to 
a worker. As soon as a labourer is dismissed or be leav(» service on his own accord 
against the wishes of bis employer, he is turned out at once bag and baggage from the 
house he was occupying. Again when there is a strike then the employer orders the 
labour to vacate the quarter. This is always done by the employer to break a strike. 
For instance when there was a strike in 1924 in the North-Western Railway Mog- 
halpura workshops, all labourers were turned out of their quarters. Tlie police 
broke open the locks and threw away the furniture and other belongings of the 
labourer on the road side. Similarly in the Dhariwal mill stnko, the labourers were 
turned out of their quarters by police force. These forcible evictions are certainly a 
great hardship on the poor la^urer. In case of bis dismissal or his voluntary 
leaving tus job, some suffiuent time ought to be given to him to clear out from the 
quarter. When there is a strike the labourer should not be evicted at all. So long 
as there is a strike, the labourer is in the eye of the law an employee and hence he 
cannot be evicted. Such was my argument in a case brought by one, Mr. Baker — a 
striker against the agent North-Western railway during the North-Western railway 
strike of 1924. I was successful in getting a temporary injunction but eventually the 
suit was dismissed, as was expect^, on a technical point and the injunction was 
discharged. Mr. Baker was therefore eVicted from his quarters all the same. If the 
power of eviction is taken away from the employers during a strike, it will strengthen 
the hands pf labour immensely and strikes not so often be failures. 


17.— HMith. 


23. (iii) («) In the Government controlled and the bigger industrial undertakings, 
Bie working conditions are generally sstisfactoTy. There is enough air and enongh 
light in the factory. In the summer, however, on account of the tin-sheet roofs, heat 
iatuMe the workshops is timply intol^bie. At mid-day, when the sun is at its s^th, 
the workshop is worse than an oven. The poor labourers have to work there in the 
IdUing beat of the inside. In the smaller factories, and more particolarly in the 
majmty of the cotton ginning and flour mills, the air and li^t is not enoB|^, 
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Then too, th« tocA are of tia sheets geaeiaUy, so it becomes very hot indeed inside 
the Ihctorjr. It is a most pitiable sijpt indeed to see a labourer working in summer 
Inside the factory in such an atmosimere. Many workers faint on account of the 
moet intoise u>d intoleraUe heat. Something should really be done to better the 
tmldng conditions inside the factories in summer. I would humbly suggest t^t the 
time sm^ roo& be thatched in the hot months and fans should be prtmded in every 
workroom. There tfiould be some special arrangement for cold water lor the 
labourers and for protecting them from the hot blasts. Anti-sunstroke methods 
should always be ready in the summer in the factory. I would further suggest in this 
respect that no one should be allowed to start a factory unless its plans were duly 
sanctioned by a competent authority as is already referred to in Chapter III. Again 
the factories should never be inside a town or city. They should always be some 
distance away from the habitation. 


(iv) The nsnal diet of an average labourer is the same coarse and simple food which 
an averse villager eats. They generally cat " dal and chapati." Sometimes he has 
to go without " dal " even and has to content himself with a lit Je salt or sugar. 
His food generally is neither sufBcient in quantity nor sufficiently nutritious in 
quality. He will buy the season’s cheapest vegetables. Often he gets the worst 
vegetables available in the market for they are cheap and suit his poor pocket. 

(v) 'The general health and general physique of the average labourer is generally 
good. This is due more to the congenial and invigorating climate of the Punjab than 
to the conditions in the factories. In the majority of the factories in the Punjab, the 
conditions obtaining there are not conducive to the general health of the labourers 
and workmen. Apart from the nature of the work which in most factories is directly 
against the principles of health and physique, the conditions in factories tell heavily 
on them. For example, there is too much dust, particularly in the cotton and ginning 
factenies and there is too much heat not only in the engine rooms but in the places 
where the workmen have to work. Save the few bigger factories, most of the rest 
are awfully dirty. No heed is paid to cleanliness. No one cares to keep the place 
clean. The labourers also are not of clean habits. All these things have their own 
effect on the physique of the labourers and workmen. In order to avoid all these 
things. I would suggest that sanitary ins{>ectoTs ought to be employed in the bigger 
factories. In the smailer ones, it ought to be the duty of the municipal committee 
to see that the factory is clean as required by the Factories Act and the rules 
thereunder. 


25. (i) Speaking generally, medical facilities wherever provided are fully utilised. 
The labourers and workmen have not now any great prejudice against the Allopathic 
system of medicine provided they can get the treatment free. But if they have to 
pay, then they prefer to go to a liakim or void. The Bagaria labourer still hesitates 
to go to a hospital and prefers his own treatment. 

(ii) For ordinary dUease.s. the women labourers generally do not care and hesitate 
to go to a hospital. If things have gone a bit too far, then they go to a doctor. 
For their peculiar diseases, they prefer their own dais to the lady doctor or the trained 
midwife. There is a reason for that. In the first place, they or their husbands or 
fathers cannot afford to engage a lady doctor or trained midwife. Secondly, they 
cannot afford the cost of the lady doctor or trained midwife's treatment. Thirdly, 
they do not get nice treatment from them. Fourthly, on account of the time- 
honoured custom and the natural shyness, they prefer dai's treatment which is 
simpler and cheaper. 

26. (o) (i) The conditions of latrines both at work places and at home are simply 
awful. Such bad smells emits from these latrines that it is impossible to stand there. 
In some, of the bigger factories, phenyfe is used and the latnnes are kept clean, but 
in other factories, me less said the better. On account of the most insanitary condi- 
tion of the latrines, labourers generally go to the open as is the custom in the villages 
in this province. 

Again at home in the cities the conditions of latrines arc simply disgraceful. 
The scavenger comes but once in the 24 hours. No disinfectants am used. The 
attention of health officers of the municipal committees should be particularly drawn 
to this disg^ceful state of affairs. At the work places, it should be insisted on the 
emj^qyer that suitable arrangements bo made for the cleaning of the latrines 
according to the requirements of the Punjab factory rules. 


28. So for as the present stage of development of industry in this province is 
concerned., the present Factories and Mines Acts and the rules made thereunder are. 
to my mind, quite suitable. There are however a few changes here and there required 
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but the pity is that &o suitable Biachioery Is 'provided for to enforce tire provisions 
of ibe acts and rules with greater vigour. At present so far as the Punjab is concerned, 
there is only one Inspector of Pectories and another additional has recently been 
added. And these two inspectors are expected to visit more than 600 factories in 
the Punjab, more than 60 in the Delhi province, about 25 in Ajmere and about 15 in 
Merwara and 24 in the North-West Frontier Province. That means to say that 
they must visit and inspect more than 725 factories throughout the year if the Factories 
Act is to be really complied with. This seems to me impossible. It is therefore that 
the Factories Act is so much avoided and is to all intents and purposes a mere dead 
letter. It is a mere show on the part of the Government. The Report of the Inspector 
of Factories for the year 1928 show that of the 559 factories, “ 409 were inspected 
once, 102 twice and 18 thrice '* (vide page 3 of the Report). This shows how utterly 
impoesible it is for the staff to see that the provisions of the Act are really complied 
with. One inspection in the year is practically no inspection at all. I would therefore 
suggest that at least half a dozen inspectors of factories with full powers ought to be 
appointed for the Punjab only. 

Again, the penalties provided in the Act for the non-compliance of the provisions 
of the Act arc too meagre. Mere fines will not do. It is no deterrent punishment 
for a rich capitalist to be fined a few rupees for a factory- offeree which entails no 
moral turpitude and which is not looked upon by the employers as an offence at all. 
Again the courts are also very lenient towards tlie factories’ owners. The present 
Inspector of Factories who is a very able, sincere and honest oflicer told me that he 

? rosecuted a factory owner for employing child labour and overworking his men. 

he man was fined only- Rs, 10 by the court. Now such a small amount of fine is 
really a paying concern for him. Hence under these circumstances, 1 would suggest 
that Chapter VII of the Indian Factories Act should be thoroughly overhauled and 
the offenders should be punished with rigorous imprisonment of at least one year 
and a heavy fine of at least 1,000 rupees for each offence committed. 

(i) By virtue of the Indian I'actories Act. the Government exercises control over 
the factories so far as sanitation, ventilation, lighting, humidification, latrine and 
urinal accommodr.tion, water supply opening out of doors, escape from fire, fencing, 
repairs, etc., are concerned. But it can exercise no control over the keeping down or 
keeping up the temperature in the factories. No provision is made as regards the 
control of temperature. As suggested in Chapter (IV), Section 23. Sub-section (iii) 
a provision ought to be added to the Indian Factories Act (Chapter III) to the effect 
that the tin roofs of the factories ought to be thatched in summer and the temyicrature 
ought to be kept below 90 degrees by- artificial means in the workshops and work- 
houses where the laliourers have to work. Again it ought to be provided that 
anti-sun-stroke methods ought to be kept ready in every factory in case of emergency 
in summer. 

(ii) (a) According to Section 12 of the Indian Factories Act, it is incumbent on 
every factory owner to use pure water for producing humidity. 1 cannot say whether 
this provision is always complied with by the owners or not. Anyhow, the Punjab 
Gov-emment has now drafted rules with regard to the control of humidificatiem in 
cotton spinning and weaving mills. If these rules are enforced then " the control of 
humidity by prohibiting the introduction of live steam into any zoom where the 
temperature is more than 85 degrees F, will assure comparatively comfortable con- 
ditions to operatives." 


30. SUkness Insurance. — (i) Suilabilily of International Labour Conoention . — 
The Punjab Government constituted a small committee in February last with the 
Director of Industries as its chairman to go into the problem and report accordingly. 
1 bad the honour to be a labour member of this committee. 


To the Report of the Committee, I appended a Minute of Dissent.* I was of 
opinion that the scope of the sclieme was kept too limited by the committee and I 
suggested its application to other workers as well. Again 1 was of opinion that the 
contribution by the employer should be a little higher than the employ<>e, I suggested 
that instead of equal contribution among the parties, it should be in the tmiowing 
proportion ; — -The State, one third ; the cmploy-er, five-twclths ; tlie employee, 
one fourth. I also suggested that the scheme should be compulsory. 

31. Maternity Benefits. — I think there is a possibility of legislation provided in the 
first place the scheme is not costly and secondly if the employer u not to pay a 
heavy premium. 


* Mr. Gbani's Minute of Dissent is printed in Appendix V to the Memorandum of 
the Government of India. 
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34. (i ) — Provision for Refreshments, Shelters and Creches . — No such provisions 
are nuide anywhere in the Ihinjab. 1 think that at the present stage of development 
of the country in general and the labour movement in particular, a provision 
for refreshments and creches will not be a success for a long time to come. A 
labourer being a member of the lower strata of society is more caste-ndden and 
therefore more orthodox than rarrst of those of higher strata. A Hindu Ubfjurer 
would not eat food cooked or even touched by a non-Hindu. Similarly a Mussalraan 
labourer also would not cherish food cooked by a Hindu cook. If the refreshment 
system is introduced it would mean the engagement of a.s many cooks as there are 
castes or religions of the lalwurers. The employer will have to provide not only 
separate kitchens but separate places for the labourers to take their food. No 
employer can at pre.scnt be induced to embark upon such a costly scheme. 

The " creclics " sy.stem will also be a failure. An Indian mother can hardly 
dare entrust Iter child or children to a nurse or some other keeper of a nursery. 
This IS all the more true in the case of a woman lalxjurer. Ai.y such system, if 
introduced in the Punjab, much as I would like it to be intrtxluceid, will be doomed 
to failure. 

Of the three things mentioned in this subsection, " shelters ” ought to be 
introduced at once. In a number of factories, 1 have seen labourers without any 
shelter whatsoever and either taking shelter from the sun under some tree or running 
to a verandah when it is raining. Such shelters are b,idly needed by the tonga 
drivers and motor drivers throughout the I’rovinte Ii\en in the premier at . of 
Lahore there is no shed for the motor drivers where they can park their motors or 
lorries. 1 approached the authorities some time ago to prt/Vide such shelters, but 
no result has so far tome out of it. At my representation, the Simla -Municipality 
has now agreed to provide more shelters for rickshaw drivers there. 

(ii) Prennsitm for I'hyural C,uilure, Recreation and Antusrments. — Except in the 
cement factory at Wall, no such provcsion exists in any industrial undertakmg m 
the Punjab for phi^ic il tiiiture and amusements and recreation. If the provision 
is intnnluced it will be a great success indeeil A Punjabi is by nature very fond 
of wrestling. One can .see thousands and thou.sands of people even from distant 
places rushing forth to see a wrestling match. If the " .\kharH " system is introduced 
in the hictories and other industrial undcrtaking.s, a number of labourers and workmen 
are sure to take part in it. Again if for the evening some recre.ition or amusements 
are provided, they will also be vety popular. J‘ 0 ! instance, a singing party may be 
arranged or music party may be engaged now and then to jirovide amusements 
and recreation. 

• « •«•••••••*•• 

37. Some jirovcsion is certainly and necessaiily desirable for not only old age 
retirements but for old age jx-nsions too Such a provision noxv exists in almost all 
the civiliztxl countries It is really unjust for anv employer to take work from a 
labourer whe.n he is young and txi throw him overboard when he has become old. 
Nor is it justified in any sense to compel a hibiurer to work in his old age. So I 
would submit that in the Indian Factories Act a provision ought to be inserted 
providing old age retirements and old age jxinsions or provident funds and gratuities. 
In the Punjab, however, I think the system of jirov'ident fund would be more prac- 
ticable and possible than the old age pensions. Here in thus province the labourer 
is migratory Industrial undertakings are on a small scale. Hence the system of 
old age pensions cannot work piojierly here. Ia^t the employer deduct say one anna 
per rupee and add one anna hincself together with compound interest and give this 
provident fund to the employee whenever he retires from his employ. Similarly, 
out of the profit made by an undertaking, some amount ought to be set apart for 
distribution among the employees as gratuity as suggested hereafter. 


VI. — Sdneatioa. 

40. To my mind, nothing but free and compulsory education wall solve the great 
problem of education wliich is our greatest dc.sideratum. Employers cannot be 
exjiected to provide good schools for the education of the workers and their cliildren. 
1 would therefore suggest tliat the Government should be approached to open schools 
in the industrial areas and promulgate a law whereby workei s children should be 
compulsorily sent for at least five years. 

There is inucli talk in Hio country about free tslucation. 1 am against education 
being made free for all. Those who can pay the fees of their children mi^t pay it 
while those who cannot pay may be excused. MTiy should a rich mans son be 
educated free ? Hence under these circumstances, I would suggest that the children 
of those whose income is less than Rs. 150 a month should be educated free up to 
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the highest standard of a college. Thoee haviiw an income of less than Rs. 900 a 
month should pay one-half of the fees in the college and full fees of the school and 
so forth.' In ^s way, a labourer’s son will be educated and the state wonld not 
lose its income which it gets in the form of fees. 

41. Except in the Government industrial schools, and the North-Western 
Railway’s practical training to the graduates of the Moghalpura College, no facility 
is provided by any employer to give an industrial or vocational training. 'The resnlt 
is that once an unskilM tabourer — always an unslcilled labourer. Even the skilled 
labourers seldom rise higher than a mistri. I would therefore suggest that along 
with the ordinary school m industrial areas, night industrial classes should be started 
by the Government. The employers should also be asked to contribute a little to 
the upkeep of these schools and classes, for, ultimately it is they who will bo 
benefitted. 


VXI. — Sntotj, 

43. (t) The regulations for safety in factories in the Punjab are contained in the 
Punjab Factory Rules made by the Punjab Government under Section 37 of the 
Indian Factories Act (XII of 1911). These rules are fairly exlmustive and very 
suitable indeed for the purpose they are made. 


But they are paper provisions after all. Seldom are they followed and they are 
put in force only when the Inspector of Factories pays a surprise visit. 'These 
provisions will not to my mind be of much help to labour unless the number of 
inspectors of factories is increased as already submitted, and again unless a thorough 
" safety ” propaganda is done among the factory workers. It is true that an abstract 
of these rules is posted at the outer gates of the factories, but as almost all the 
workers are illiterate, they seldom read them. It should be made compulsory for a 
manager or foreman of a factors' to read these rules to the workers on the first of 
every month. 


45. According to the report of the factories inspector for 1928, mill gearing 
shafts and pulleys claim the largest proportion of fatal and serious accidents As 
the inspector shows, these accidents were invariably the result of the workers being 
entangled with the belting and consequently being drawn mto the pulleys. This 
entanglement with the belting is mostly due to tile loose clothing of the workers. 
The provision in the Factory Rules prohibiting the wearing of loose clothes should 
be rigorously enforced. 

In some of the workshops, injuries to the eyes are most frequent A.s the 
inspector of factories suggests, eye protectors ought to be given to the workers whose 
eyes are in danger of being hurt. In fact it will be far better if the provision 
of tlie eye-protectors is inserted in the Factory Rules. Again, most of the accidents 
are due to the worker’s ignorance of the Factory Rules and the Factor)' Act 

Another cause of accidents Is that new machinery is introduced with which the 
worker is not acquainted. A provision ought to be inserted in the Factory Rules 
that only that worker is to work a machine for which he has been declared ht by the 
inspiectoT of factories Often an unskilled and inexperienced worker is put to work 
machinery. This ought to be rigorously discouraged. Again, sometimes accidents 
are due to the carelessness, fatigue, sleeplessness, indisposition and general 
depression of the worker. It ought to be provided that it is incnmlicnt on a manager 
to see that the worker is quite fit to liandie the machutery before he is put there 


47 Accidents in non-rcgulated factories may be taken to be in the same pro- 
portion as in the regulated factories. If in the nun-regulated factories, the machinery 
IS not complicated, the safety measures also do not exist there in the same way as in 
the regulated factories. I think it will be far better if the factories employing five 
or more than five workers on any one day in the year arc also brought under the 
Factories Act, and thus regulated in order to give the workers there the benefits of 
the provisions of the Indian Factories Act and the rules made thereunder. 

48 " First Aid " as such is practically unknown in our Factories os yet. Among 
the workers there is none who could render " First Aid ” in case of an accident. 
When an accident occurrs, either the victim is sent straight to the Hospital or some- 
ooe among the superior staff renders "First Aid,” In the interest of the workers, 
,lt is necessary that " First Aid " methods ought to be taught to some of the workers 
who may be of some help in case of an accident. Some of the more advanced and 
dever skilled workers would surely volunteer to be trained in " First Aid.’’ 
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49. (i] On account of the paucity of the inapectors of factories as already stated in 
chapter IV Section 28, very few inspections are made and it is therefore that the 
regulations contained in the Indian Factories Act and the Punjab Factory Rules 
cannot be properly enforced. For Punjab. N.W.F. Province, Delhi, Ajmere, and 
Maiwara, there is one Inspector of Factories and one additionaJ inspector. Even 
these two are not sufficient for the Punjab only. I would therefore suggest that for 
every one hundred factories, there ought to be at least one inspector as already 
submitted. It will be then and then only, that the regulations would be properly 
obeyed and adhered to. At present, they are not much cared for, and they are 
honoured more in their breach than in their obedience. 

(it) The remarks made above as regards the breach of the Factory Laws apply 
with great venj^eance to the seasonal factories. They are the greatest breakers of the 
lacto^ legialawin. Being hard pressed for time to gin and I»ie the cotton within a 
short period, they cast aside the laws, take risks and do whatever they like. They 
play ^ sorte of dodges either to avoid inspection by the Inspector of Factories or 
get timely information of his visit and set things right to show him. If more injec- 
tors are employed, there will be greater detection and the pooi labourer will be 
saved many a hardship he has to b^r in these so called seasonal factories. 


TKL — Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. (i) General remarks . — ^The Workmen's Compensation Act came into force in 
India for the first time in its history in July, 1924. Although it was a boon for the 
workers, but on account of their illiteracy, the majority of the workers knew nothing 
about it for a good tnaay months. Even during the early years of its working the 
number of claims were low as compared with the number of accidents. The 
labourers are now — thank.s to the spread of the labour movement — gradually' acquir- 
ing iamiliarity with the Act and are claiming compensation under it. The number 
of claims increase year after year. This is not due to the increase in accidents, bnt 
it is due to the putting in of claims in greater numbers. Even now every effort is 
being made by the employers cither to deprive the victim of an accident ^together 
or to give a few rupees but of Court and thus avoid his applying to the Commissioner 
for full compensation. 

Causes of paucity of claims. — Naturally the greatest and foremost cause of not 
taking full advantage afforded by the Act is the illiteracy of the workers. It is 
therefore that they are ignorant of its advantages and their rights Their poverty also 
plays a great part in depriving them of the benefits of the Act. Again they tod it 
most difficult to secure legal assistance, at a nominal cost. They cannot pay the 
high fees of Uic good lawyers. Then, it is most difficult for them to produce their 
fellow workers as evc-wituess in a Court of Law. They do not appear for the fear of 
losing their jobs. The procedure of the Courts is also very lengthly and complicated. 
It is therefore that most of the labourers generally accept a small sum out of Court 
and avoid pressing their claims in the Court 

SuggesttoHs. — In order to give to the workers full benefit of the Compensation 
Act, it is necessary to carry on a thorough propaganda among them about it. Just 
as an abstract of ^e Indian Factories Act and the Punjab Factory Rules is hung up 
at the gates of a factory both in Urdu and English, similarly it should be provided 
that an abstract of the Indian Workmen's Compensation iVet should be put up there. 
Just as I have previously suggested about the Factory Rules, the salient features of 
the Act may alsb be read to all the workers on the 1 st of every month by the manager 
or foreman of an industrial undertaking. Then it should be provided that every 
accident must be reported with full particulars to the inspector of factories. The 
breach of this provisioa should be made penal. The Commissioner appointed under 
the Act should take action suo mote. Every claim even if compromised out of Court 
must come before the Commissioner to see if tlie compensation claimed or is paid in 
accordance with the Act, No Court lee should be required in Compensation cases. 
Even the diet money of the witnesses should be paid by the Government. The 
Public Prosecutors should be ordered to appear free for the claimants and press their 
claim before the Court. If this is not desirable then special pleaders should be 
retained by the Govmument to conduct the compensation cases on behalf of the 
claimants. All compensation cases should be beard and decided at the factory 
where the accident has accurred. Other suggestions will be found in their {nopw 
places in the various sections of this chapter. 

(v) It is very desirable indeed to make it compulsory for the employers to insure 
their workmen against all possible accidents. If it is not made compulsory, very 
few employers would come forward to insure their workmen and the rtsults would 
not be g^ood either for the employer or the worker. Insurance saves both the employer 
and the employee from many a botheration as stated above. 
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to. (i) The amount of compensation is most hopelessly inadequate and requires 
an immediate increase. I think the amounts were intentionally thus fixed. The Act 
'was totally a new measure and it -was not known how the employers would take it. 
Kow that the Act has been in work for more than 5 years and no employer has felt 
any difficulty in con^ying with its provisions, I beheve it is time now to double 
the amonts fixed by Se^on 4 and S<medule 1 of the Act, 

(ii) As the Act stands at present, Mcording to Secticm 3 (1), it is not every personal 
injury nor even every persona] injury by accident which makes an employer liable 
for compensation. According to Action 4, the amount of compensation depends on 
whether the injury results in death, permanent total or partial disablement or tem- 
porary disablement whether total or partial. Again the employer is not liable where 
the injury does not result in tlie total or partiad disablement of the workman for a 
period exceeding ten days or in the case of a workman employed in the construction, 
repair, or demolition of a building or bridge where the injury does not result in death 
or permanent total disablement. His liability Joes not extend to every case in which 
death or disablement follows a personal injury to a workman. His liability is limited 
by various considerations. 


Some of them are verj' wholesome indeed others seems to be unnecessary and 
uncalled for. For example why a worker should be deprived of his compensatiou if 
his injury were to last for less than 10 days. Nor is there any reason for not providing 
for compensation where neither death or disablement results from the injury. The 
stringent provisions as regards notice and period of limitation for filing application for 
compensation are necessarily hard. The workers are illiterate and they cannot be 
expected to know the proc^ure. Many a claim has been dismissed for want of 
notice or limitation. Moreover as regards the “ disregard " provisions, the onus 
should not be on the worker but on the employer. When an accident occurs, it must 
be presumed that the employer is liable unless he can prove it to the contrary. 


(m) No provision is made for the diseases arising out oi smoke or g,as or electricity 
and so forth. Again workers working in mines jiarticularl)' in Salt Mines get all 
sorts of diseases. Some provision ought to be made about them also. Then workers 
working in lime factories ought also to be included in the list. 


(iv) The machinery of administration as described above is not as good as it ought 
to be. The Senior Sub- Judges are after all Presidents of a Civil Court which has no 
jurisdiction under the Act {vide Section 19 (2)). Hence I thin k it was not the intention 
of the Legislature to appoint Civil Judges as Commissioners Tbe,se Judges 
are very busy with their Regular Court work, so they seldom care much for uie 
compensation claims They do not sufficiently appiv their mind to this work. They 
consider it as a misrcllaneous sort oi a work and hence treat it a.s a matter of no 
consequence. The above criticism as regards tiie ajiatliy of the Semor Sub-Judge 
applies with greater force to tlic Deputy Commissioners who have been appointed a* 
Comnussioners under the Act. They are Executive Officers and as such do not know 
civil law. Hence I do not consider ttiese persons as smtablc commissioners to 
admirnster the Act. 1 would suggest that a legal practitioner of good standing and 
having special knowledge of the Act ought to be appointed as Commissioner lor the 
whole of the Punjab. He should be such a man ivlio has got the sympathy of the 
labourers at heart and still not against the employers. If such a {lerson is appointed, 
the Act will be admimstcred to the satisfaction of all. 

34. In view of the most satisfactory working of the Indian Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, I do not think it is necessary to embark on any other legislation on the lines 
oi the Employers’ Liability Act. Certain amendments may however be made in the 
Workmens’ Compensation Act to fill up tfie gaps and thus the benefit of the Liability 
Act may be given to the workers. 

IX.— Booia. 

A. — Factories. 

55. Honrs have not yet been fully regularued in the Punjab, so far as all the 
industrial undertakings are concerued. There is no doubt that according to the 
Indian Factories Act, all the factories which have been brought under the Act, 
should have their hours regularized according to Section 21, but in practice, the 
provision is seldom acted upon particolsrly by the cotton ginning factories, flour 
mills, and by most of the sm^ler factories far away from Lahore. Toe employers are 
generally in the habit of making their labourers work for longer hours. If they are 
afraid of anybody it is the Inspector of Factories. So they make all sorts of arrange- 
meals for getting information of his visit beforehand and when he does come, cveiy- 
thing in the factories is according to law. There are, therefore, very few prosecutions 
made for overworking the labour. 
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In <i«! non-regularized lactories, i.e., those not brought under the Factories Act, 
there is no time limit for taking the work from labour, I have known of cases in 
which a labourer has been made to work for 15 hours and even 18 hours a day. 
The labourer knows nothing about any International Convention or about the 
Factories Act. Like a dumb and mute animal he goes on working for as long as his 
n^ter may like. He thinks he is a slave of his master and must do his will. In the 
bigger and better organized factories, the hours are of course regularized and the 
hours fixed are adhered to rigidly both by the employer and the employee. 

(i) and (ii) In a good many industries, e.g,, building industry, the carpenters, 
inasons, and other unskilled labourers work from 8 in the morning to Bin the evening, 
with one hour off for meals. These hours may now be regarded as fixed by custom. 
Similarly in the printing trade, the workers come at & and leave the work at 5. 
They have also an interval of one half hour in the mid-day for meals, etc. Similarly 
In the other minor factories, the hours are from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. There is always one 
hour or half an hour as an interval for meals in the mid-day. 

In the carpet factories at Amritsar not coming under the Factories Act the hours 
are very long indeed. The workers come .soon after snnrise and work up to 
the sunset. They have one hour off as an interval as in other industries. Similar 
is the case of the hosiery workers of Ludhiana. 


57. The effect of restriction of 60 hours a week on industry' is very advantageous. 
It will be still more advantageous if the restriction is further brought down to 48 
hours a week. It is common knowledge that a well paid worker would certainlv do 
far more work than he would if he were to linger on half-heartedly for 10 or 12 hours 
a day. If my suggestion as to 48 hours is accepted, it will be beneficial to the masters 
as well as their servants. 


59. There is a ixissibiUty of still further restriction. As I said in Section 57, the 
hours jier week ought to be reduced to 48 hours a week, the daily hmit being 8 hours. 
Out of these 8 hours, one hour or say one half hour as may be agreed upon should 
be given as an interval after 4 hours’ work. Let the workers start the work at 8-30 
a.m in winter and continue it up to 12-30. Then there will be an interval of one hour. 
They are to begin to work again at 1-30 p.m, and finish their day’s work at 4-30 p.m. 
This means to say that they are to work for 4 hours before the interval and 3 hoars 
after the interval. Similarly some suitable hours may be fixed for the hot weather 
by mutual agreement between the employers and the employed, 

60. (i) In the bigger and more advanced factories, an interval of one hour is 
generally given at 12 o’clock. During this interval, the workers generally take rest 
and hai e their meals A loud wliistle is blown from the engine room, at the appointed 
hour, the workers come out of the factory, some wash up and take their meals, others 
lie down and take rest. In the Moghalpura workshops meetings of the union of the 
workers arc generally held during tliis hour. The speeches of the labour leaders 
refresh the brains of the workers, infuse new spirit into them and give them hope 
of their future betterment and amchoratiou. Thus the worker is satisfied. On 
comes all of a sudden a low whistle once again, the worker with a gladdened heart 
hastens to the factory gate again, and again he is on his machine or crane. 


X.— SpecUl Questioos re Women, Toong Adolto wd OtuUren. 

A. — Faciorits. 

82, 'There is no provision in the Indian Factories Act prohibiting the admission 
of infants to the factories in the Punjab. An Indian mother is too lonng and too 
devoted to her child to keep him or her away even when God has so placed her as to 
comi>el her to work in a factory for her livelihixid. She must take her child along 
with her when she enters a factory to work. She cannot hear to leave it behind. 
I remember the Inspector of Factories issued orders some time ago prohibiting the 
admission of infant to the factories. These orders have practically been a dead 
letter and they have been honoured more in their breach than compliance. 

I admit that it is not desirable that infants should also accompany their mothera 
in the factories and thus be susceptible to the had factor}' atmosphere from the i r 
very infancy but as our society is at present constituted. I think we cannot prohibit 
their admission by legislation . If we do that, the majority of mothers with children 
shall cease to work in a factory and thus not only the capitalists but the women 
labourers too would suffer. I think if onlors arc issued to the effi^t- that-a woman 
labourer taking her child with her in the factory would be paid a little less than the 
one not so doing, the evil of admission of infants to the factories would be greatly 
minitnind. 
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89 . ' lExa^oyiag iromoi for 1 1 hours a day is nothing but, to say the least, a gross 
Oriaelty. E^en if sre take 90 hours a week then for all labourers, a dav is of 10 
hours' duration. Even this is too much for the male labourers but what of the 
labourers of the weaker sex. I would therefore suggest that it ought to be provided 
that no woman is to work for more than six hours a day. If women are paid less than 
the men, they should therefore be required to work for less hours. Again every 
woman worker should be given one hours* interval after three hours' work. It should 
also be provided that no woman is to be employed on hard and dangerous work. 
It is not desirable that female workers should work along with the male workers. 
The work in the factory should be so arranged as to set apart a particular work or 
works and it should be provided that women should be employed on such work or 
works only. 

84. (i) Children like to sleep in the morning. It is conducive to tlicir health. 
Therefore I would suggest that the section should be su amended as to provide 
that no child shall be employed before 8 o'clock in the morning in the winter 
and before 7 o'clock in the morning in the summer and shall cease to work at or 
before 1 o'clock in the afternoon in winter and 12 o'clock in summer. He is to 
get one hour's interval after working for two hours as discussed in the next 
heading. Again in Section 23 (c) the word " Six " should be changed to four and this 
provision should be enforced rigorously. Four hours’ work from a child is quite 
sufficient. To work him for longer hoars would mean retarding his growth and 
depriving him of liis education. As suggested elsewhere, after doing the work in the 
factory, a child should be compulsorily sent to a school to receive his ordmary or 
technical education there. It will be far better for him if he is imparted the ordinary 
education and is taught a particular profession from a practical point of view. 

If my suggestion as regards the hours for children as explained above i.s accepted, 
then Section 21 (6) shall have to be changed accordmgly as suggested above. Even if 
my suggestion er the hours is not accepted, then the mterval of half an hour must 
be increased to one hour. This is verv' essential. Children like to play. On account 
of being young they become tired after three hours' work, therefore they require 
sufficiently long rest 


88. JVorA of Women and Children in Faclortes not subject to Act. — (ii) I have 
already suggested and 1 suggest with all the vehemence at my command once more 
that the provisions of Section 2 (3) (b) of the Indian Factories Act ought to be 
extended to aJl the factories in the Punjab and thus every factory should li brought 
under the Act and thus regularieed. H the Local Goverumeiil see it fit to apply the 
above section to certain cotton and ginnmg factories Uiere is no reason why it should 
not be applied to other factories as well 1 would therefore suggest the immediate 
application of this section to each and every blessed factory m the I’unjab. 


ZIL— Wagw. 

96 (i) In the Industrial Undertakings in the Punjab, the wages are frightfully 
and shamefully low. With these low wages, laliourcrs live a very poor life 
indeed. In no other part of the world perhaps may people be living so poor a life 
as the labourers and workmen of the ^njab. The wages paid to them arc even 
not sufficient to keep their body and soul together. They wear most scanty and 
dirty clothes. They Uve in most dirty and dark houses. They eat the coarse 
food. Life to them is no pleasure. With most of them it is simply a burden, but 
as it is naturally dear to every one, therefore they linger on, waiting eagerly for the 
time when death will reheve them of the misery and poverty which Providence 
has been pleased to reserve for them. 

In most of the factories, the wages of unskilled labourers range from four annas 
a day to one rupee and four annas or so. Children are generally employed at four 
annas and even less than that. Adults usually begin from six annas a day and 
sometimes get eight and even twelve annas when there is a rush of work and labour 
is scarce. But in no case does a labourer get more than one rupee and eight annas 
per day at an average. The skilled labourer usually begins from twelve annas a 
day and can often get even one rupee and eight annas per diem. They often rise to 
four or five rupees per day when they have become quite experts in a particular 
calling. 


Fortunately Punjab is an ankultoral province. Most of the labourers have 
some land the produce of which goes a long way In snpjdeiiienting their earnings, 
and thus they manage to support their families, otherwiw if ttiey were to depe^ 
on each of them singly starvatiOD would surely be the result: 
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(U) The prevailiitg rates of ws^es in the agpricnltBial areas sntronndiag the 
induBtiisl undertakings of the Punjab are even less than those prevailing in the 
factories. There the average rate of wage is never more than four to six annas a 
day. Generally the labourer gets his meals free. He has a free house in the village. 
He has not to pay the barber, the water carrier and the sweeper, as the labourers 
in the industries in the towns have to pay. Therefore it can be said that, 
taking aU things into consideration, both the agricultural labourer and the indus- 
trial labourer are at an average in the same boat so far as the question of wages 
is concerned. 


(iii) Relation to Prices and Cost of Living . — Although in the Punjab a cost of 
living index has never been prepared officially, still it can be said without any fear of 
contradiction that the cost of living is not Iras than double of what it was before 
1914 — the pre-war year. This can be easily judged from the price of the flour 
which is the staple food of the Punjabi. Before the war a bag of flour of 2 mannds 
cost from five to six rupees. At present it costs from ten to twelve rupees, or 
exactly double the pre-war price. The prices of the other articles generally follow 
suit with those of flour. Hence it can be safely asserted that the present cost of 
living is double the pm>war cost. 

With this double cost of living, the employees were at an average given only 
so per cent, increase. Justice demands that even on the basis of the pre-war 
wages an increase of 50 per cent, is still due and is justly demanded. As a matter 
of fact, it is a misnomer to call it an increase. It is no increase at all. The workers, 
demand is to give them the same price of the money as the used to get before the 
war. Give them the same amount of flour, the same amonnt of ghee, dal, meat, 
and so forth, as they used to get before the war and they will be satisfied. If you 
cannot do it, then give them the money by which they can buy the same quantity 
as before the war. This can only be done by giving them 50 per cent, more increase. 
Then, and then only, will labour be satisfied, and then, and then only, justice will be 
meted out to them, and then, and then only, will their agitation cease ; otherwise 
they are sure to resort to Bolshevik methods, which. I am afraid, will not only paralyse 
the Government but will also be the cause of disruption of the society. 


102. Whenever a labourer is required to work " overtime ” he is generally paid 
at the rate of one and a quarter times what he usually gets. The same is true atout 
Sunday work. This rate lias now become almost well recognized in all the more 
important industrial undertakmgs in this prostnee. The same is the intention of 
Section 31 of the Indian Factories Act. 

In the minor industrial undertakings, no " overtime is paid. When there is 
a rush of work the poor labourer is made to work overtime, and even on the best 
of his festivab. If all factories, of whatever status or dimension, are brought under 
the liammer of the Act, the evil of working a labor rer overtime without any payment 
will be greatly minimized. The " overtime " payment is not sufficient either. It 
ought to be one and a half times the usual rate. Section 31 does not say that the 
rate for overtime should be one and a quarter times. What it says is " at least 
one and a quarter times." It will be better to avoid any misunderstanding if for 
the above words " not less than one and a half times " is substituted. 


104. Whether the wages change or not. or whether they increase or decrease, 
there is always enough supply of labour. So it can be said without any fear of 
contradiction that labour supply is not at all affected by the changes in wages. 
The extreme poverty of the poor labourer compels him to accept what the rich 
employer is pleased to give him. 

105. JWintmvm IVoges — -This is tlie dire necessity of labour to-day. Minimum 
wage ought to be fixed by legislation, which must be penal. Law must punish 
the one who gives as well as the one who takes less than the minimum wage fixed 
by the Statute. If minimum wage is fixed by law. it would mean end of labour 
troubles to a great extent. 

By tninimum wage I mean neither more nor less than the mere living wage. 
Let a standard of living of diflerent labourers be fixed and then pay them in such 
a way so that they may be in a position to keep it up. At present there is no such 
standard fixed and no minimum wages are fixed even by custom or agreement. 
They are luiloiown in India. They ought to be fixed. 

In no other country in the world are labourers paid far below the living wages 
lhaii in India. The minimum wage paid to an adult labourer at an average, as 
Steady shown, is about six annas a day. That comes to about Rs. 1 1 or say Rs. 12 
a month. This is the very sum that is paid by the Punjab Government to the 
*' Chankidars,'' who are- most iowly-paid Government servants. How, can it be 
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bo&wtly said that Rs. 12 a month, or say ev«n Rs. IS a month, are even barely 
aaffident for a labourer to live on. Apart from this, as shown in Sections 103 and 104 
of this chapter, if there is more supply of labour, the wa^ become even less than 
the above minimum. Now it is not a question of supfuy and demand. Human 
labour can never be regarded as a mere chattel and '^erefore the laws of supply 
and demand are not to be made applicable to it. Labour is not to be paid less than 
the living wage. You have no right to semi-starve a man simply because you can 
get many to serve you. The law of the country ought to make it penal to semi- 
starve a man by Mying him less than the living wage. 

The real troul^ in India is that the " fat " people get " fat " salaries and never 
care for the claims of labour as labour. Nowhere in the world are the Government 
o&cers so highly paid as they are in India. Hence it is the Government really 
who does not want the minimum wages fixed. For if they are fixed in the industrial 
undertakings they are sure to have their own effect on the low-paid Government 
employees. They will surely then agitate to be paid according to the standard 
fixed by the minimum wage legislation. This the Government does not want. 
Had this not been so, the Minimum Wage Act would be passed to-morrow. And even 
if the capitalist-ridden Legislative Assembly were to reject minimum wage legislation, 
the Viceroy can issue an ordinance under the Government of India Act. 


I admit that it is very difficult to come to a certain conclusion and data to fix 
a living wage. The Royal Commission on Labour in Australia recommended the 
fixation of minimum wages and in their excellent Report, a copy of which I saw 
in the Government of India Labour Department Library, they set forth a very nice 
method, although s'erj' technical, of fixing the required nunimuni wage. We may 
again follow the example of the Commission on the Cxidification of the Labour 
Laws of Canada, who recommended that the minimum wage should be adopted 
nationally. For a model of legislation, I would suggest the Nova Scotia. Ontario, 
and Saskatchewan Acts on the subject. As a rule, they provide for the boards 
of five members who. when they find that the scale of wages fixed by legislation 
for any class of particular -workers in a particular industry witliin the scope of the 
Act is inadequate, riav summon representatives of employers and employees and 
proceed to the establishment of a minimum rate of wage.s for the occupation 
concerned. The same procedure is adopted in Great Britain and in many other 
countries. We may alii well adopt it for India with advantage. 

106. (i) I would suggest that the fines ought to be prohibiti-d by legislation. The 
employer has his remedy in the ordinary Courts of J ustice if a worker has not done 
good work or has done some other thing to harm the employer or damage his 
property. 


(«»). Fines are generally utilized by the employer most selfishly and unjustly. 
In the majority of cases, they And their place in the very pocket of the employer 
for which they are really meant by him. In other cases, e.g., in the N.W.K. Moghal- 
pura Workshops they are utilized to add to tlie fund of the officers' clubs, the officers’ 
dancing halls and officers' dinner parties and so forth. Now this is nothing but 
robbing Peter to pamper Paul, “nus is mere cruelty and the height of injustice 
done to the workers. In the plenitude of their power and -with the little brief con- 
temptible authonty which these officers arbitrarily exercise over their subordinates 
they resort to fining most cruelly just to add to the fund of their dinner parties or 
dancii^ halls where they enjoy and bootli. These officers have no right whatsoever 
to utilize the amount of fines inflicted on the poor subordinates. Either the amount 
should go to the owner or a special fund should be created to pay prizes to those 
-workers who have done good -work. A part of it should also be reserved for pa«ng 
a subsidy to the Workers' Union If they so desire. At any rate, the money of the 
-workers should be utilized for the workers only in one form or the other. A Icgis- 
latioa to pro-vide for utilization of the fines, deductions, and so forth foi the use of 
srorkers as desired by them should be immediately promulgated. 


107. (tt) In the bigger industrial undertakings, generally, the wages are paid on 
the 7th, 9th, or 12th, of the month, follorwing the month for which they are due. In 
the printing presses of Lahore, payments are made generally on the 15th of e-very 
month, t.e., a fortniglft after the month in which the work was done. In some of 
the factories w:^es are not paid for months and months, notwithstanding the 
protests, entreaties and threats of the employees. 

{Hi) I am -very strongly of opinion that the periods of payment of the wages 
should be regularized by strict legislatioD. I am also of opinion that delay in 
making payment should be penalized. The machinery for compelling the emptier 
to make regular payment on the due date abonld be very simple and abaotuwy 
iaeagynsivc and sWidd admit of no delay. 
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(iv). There should be some suitable legislation about the payment of unclaimed 
W^es too. In case the wages are not claimed by the worker or his legal representa- 
tive, or in case he cannot be found or otherwise the amount should be handed over 
to the Trade Union of which the worker was a member, or in any other case, should 
be utilized in the Worker’s Orphanage Fund. In the case of small and out of the 
way factories, the amount of the unclaimed wages of a worker there should be sent 
to some Labour organization of industrial workers. 

(I'ii). I would certainly recommend the insertion of a Fair Wages Clause in the 
contracts mentioned above. 


XIV. — Trade Combiiuitions. 

1 17. (i) Apart from the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Trades Asso- 
ciation, the Punjab Merchants' Conference and the Punjab Stock Exchange which 
are general bodies of the capitalists and employers, no particular organization of 
the employers in the industrial undertakings has yet been formed in the Punjab. 
My friend, Sardar Giidi^l Singh Salaria, Bar -at-Law, and Chief Agent oi the 
Dnariwal Woollen Mills called a meeting of the industrialists at Amritsar quite 
recently. I have not heard anything of it as yet. Probably nobody attended and 
the attempt to organize the industrialists has probably been given up. 

(•i). There are a certain number of Trades Unions and labour organizations of the 
industrial workers in the Punjab. The following more or less represent the industrial 
workers in one sense or the other: — (1) N.W.K. Union. Lahore; /2) The General 
Worker’s Union, N.W.R., Lahore ; (3) The Punjab Motor Drivers’ Union, Lahore ; 
(4) The Liihore Tonga Drivers’ Union, Lahore ; (5) The Lahore Press Workers' 
Union, lahorc ; (fi) The Dhariwal Textile Workers Union, Dhariwal. ; (7) The Motor 
Transport Workers' Union, Amritsar.; (S) The Simla Rickshaw Coolies Union, 
Simla. 

Of these the first four have been registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act 
and the other four have not yet been so registered. The registration of the Dhariwal 
Textile Workers' Union has been cancelled lor want of any activity but the Union 
has again been resuscitated. But for the most mimical attitude of the employers, as 
will be explained in Section (120) Sub-section {Hi) all industrial workers would 
certainly oiganize themselves into Unions. 

' 1 18. (0 No adverse effect on industry has at all been experienced on account of 
the labour organiration,s. The production has not been adversely affected either 
As a matter of fact industry as such has been immensely improved on account 
these trade combinations. 

(it) The labour organizations have certainly been of immense help to the workei 
in securing better working conditions for them. It is on account of these organize 
tioiLs that we see the workers a bit better off than ;hey were in the past, and it is on 
account of these organizations that a spirit of bettering their conditions has been 
infused in them and a general awakening has been brought about among them. All 
the Uttlc facilities, all the little increments and all the little amenities that have 
been given lately to the workers, have been the result of the agitation created by 
these combinations. The movement has been a God-sent boon to the workers and 
they know it. 

119. The activities of the trade unionsof industrial workeis are varied and diverse. 
Chiefly their activities are naturally diverted to the increase ol wages or rates. That 
is their chief demand. Over and above that they try to ventilate their all sorts of 
grievances peculiar to the services or the professions of their workers. The nnions 
take up individual cases of the members as well and represent their cause to their 
respective authorities. None of these unions, has however started any mutual 
benefit scheme or unemployment sickness or old age insurance or strike pay fund. 
They arc yet in their inuincy and arc gradually developing themselves to the great 
advantage of the class for whom they stand and fight. 

120. (t) The history of the individual trade nnions mentioned in Section 120 
may be very briefly summarized thus : — 

(a) Jtaitwav IForAsr*' Uniotu . — About the time I was a^tating for the betterment 
of the Revenue Patwaries of the Punjab at Hoshiarpur in 1918, there were signs of 
resticssnem among the North Western Railway Employees. Two of its employees — 
Mr. J. B. hGHer and Mr. M. A. Khan took a great part in the movemenband nuinawd 
to bring about a strike of the railway servants and particularly of those employed in 
the Moghalpnra Wwkshons. The strike lasted for about two mmiths. The result 
was, so far as this subject Is concerned— the North Western Railway Union. It was 
nctMniaed by the authorities and at one time claimed a membership of mote than 
members. The usual internal diflerences among its i^cers, however broogbt 
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alioat its foU. Mr. J. B. Miller and Mr. M. A. Khan 'were dJamisted and ei^dUed 
bom -tile Uniim^-dhie former for Ms certain uoconatitational behavionr am ^ 
bullying nature, ubile the latter for the alleged emberrJements of large amounts td 
money of the onion. These two kuned hands and started a different Union ddeffy 
consisting of the Moghalpnra Worltshop people. This union has changed many 
names a^^ now it is «dled the General Workers' Union, North Western Railway. 
Both ate registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

(6) Motor Drivers' Unions . — Soon after the Indian Trade Unions Act came into 
force in 1927, I organised the Motor Dri'vera of the Punjab and had this registered 
under the Act. It was the first union that was so registered. For a few months it 
worked very 'well under my presidency, but soon after, on account of my having 
gone -to the Khairpur State as its legal adviser, it fell down and is at present not 
dmng much at all. I opened its branch at Amritsar. It has now, however, become 
independent of the parent body and c a lls itself the Motor Transport Worker's Union, 
Amntsar. 


(c) To^a Workers' Union . — In 1922 or so, there was a great agitation among the 
Tonga drivers of Lahore. They struck work and their strike 'was very successfuL 
The rates were increased and their other grievances were mostly done away 'with. 
Their union worked 'well for sometime, but on account of the usum differences among 
its officers, it came to naught in 1924 or so. In 1927 1 organized the Tonga drivers 

X 'b and had the union registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. ^r a little 
e it 'worked well. When I went a'way to the Khairpur State, it came to almost 
a standstill. Now it is practically doing nothing and exists in name only. 

{dj Textile Workers' Union . — The workers of the New Egerton Woollen Mills at 
Dhariwal were organized by Mr, J. B. Miller and D. Chatnan Lai, M.L.A., and to my 
great pleasnre a member of the Royal Commission on Labour, in 1928, into what 
they called the Dhariwal Textile Worker’s Union, Dhariwal. They led their big 
strike which lasted for about three months but was a complete failure all the same. 
As a result of their failure, the union which was a register^ body under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, died out, and its registration was also cancelled on account of 
-want of any activity. It has been, however, restarted by me and will be in full swing 
once more in the near future. 

(«) Press Workers’ Union . — This union was started sometime ago by certain 
Congress workers. It never worked well. It exists in name only and docs not 
carry on any activity worth the name. 

(f) Sitnla Ricksh^ Coolies' Union . — ^This was started by me this year and so far 
has been very successful indeed. If the notorious mischief makers in the tr^e 
^ union movement were to leave it alone, it is sure to do its 'work very nicely. On its 
prepresentation, the Simla Municipal Committee appointed a Labour Enquiry Com- 
ittee to enquire into their grievances most of which have been removed. 

(ti) Attitude of workers . — It may be said at once that the majority of industrial 
Invorkeis do realize the benefits and advantages of their organizations and believe in 
IcVheir power and potency. The employers’ iron grip however, still deters most of 
' them and it is therefore that the unions are not so successful as they ought to be. 
The fear of being dismissed or being brow-beaten by his officer or emptier and being 
'victiinized in some other 'way, does not allow a worker generally to take a keen 
interest in the movement — much as he would like to. 


Extent of tkeir control . — Generally speaking, the movement is practically controlled 
by the outsiders. The ■workers are gener^y illiterate and cannot carry on the 
movement themselves. There is no Union of the industrial workers of the Punjab 
which is entirely controlled by the -workers themselves. There is no doubt that the 
executive committees of the unions are of the 'workers themselves but there is always 
some outsider as president, or general secretary, or union leader, whose will often 
prevails. In the present st^e of the movement, it is only natural that tlie outsiders 
should guide and control it. When the workers will get enough training and 
experience then they are sure to contrid it themselves. It may be remarked in 
passing here that even according to the Indian Trade Unions Act, a certain number 
of ontsideis can be executives of a onion. 

(t»*j The attitude of emptoyers is, in general, a-verse, if not inimical towards the 
workers combinations. The employers do not at all like their employees to be 
organized and united for their own amelioration. Circumstances however, may 
compel them to express a mere Up sympathy with the cause of the worken but 
in-wardly they are decidedly against the movement and wmild kill it altogeth^ if 
they could. Their relations with the unions ate not friendly either. Every effort is 
being made to keep the movement down by avoiding the real issue or iy white- 
wasliang certain affairs most 'vitally affecting the 'welfare of the poor workers. 

121 Trade Unions Act, I92fi. — (f) Etierd to which wttiised . — Out of the 13 untoos 
of aQ sorts of workers that have be«i registered in the Baajab, tboe are four oc^ 
which may be taken to be tbrawi of the indastrial woriMTs. If we leave out tike 
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North Western Railway Union which is mainly constituted of the clerical staff of the 
North Western Railway, and if we again wash out the Motor Drivers Union and the 
Tonga Workers Union which, as I have already said, exist on the files of the Register 
of Trade Unions only, there is one union, namely, the General Workers' Union, North 
Western Railway, which may be said to be doing some work. Although it claims a 
large number of mem^rs, trat its bona-fides are always doubted, on account of the 
thoron|[hly bad record of those who run it. It is not re<^nieed by the Railway 
Administration and has practically done nothing for allaying the grievances of the 
workers who are quite illiterate and ignorant and are often led by certain of their 
leaders for their personal glorification and aggrandisement. 

(ii). Effects. — The effect of the Indian Trade Unions Act on the workers’ organiza- 
tions has been, in general, very wholesome indeed. The mouths of the cyiitalists 
a^nst the right of the workers to combine, have been shut once for all. The angle 
of vision towards the labour movement has decidedly been changed. They cannot 
now openly challenge the labour leaders — however much their blood might be 
boiling within themselves against the workers' combinations. The accounts are 
now regularly kept and audited, the registers of the unions are properly written. 
Meetings are held withoqt any fear. The Act has certainly given a great impetus 
to the trade union movement in general. It is a boon to the worker and is certainly 
a Magna Charta of the proletariat. 

{Hi) Possible amendments. — The present Act is necessarily limited in its scope. It 
is the first Act of its kind in India. I feel it is suitable to a great extent so far as the 
present stage of the movement is concerned. Kvtry one knows that the labour 
movement in this Province is still in its infancy and has not yet attained its teens 
even. It is about a decade old. The .'^ct itself, is not more than about a couple of 
years old. 1 therefore, think that very many drastic changes in the Act will arouse 
great agitation among the capitalists who. on account of their power, may not stifle 
the noble movement. Let the Act grow with the growth of the movement. There 
lies the wisdom and there lies the statesmanship. 

A few amendments here and the.re, are however necessaiy- even at this stage of 
the movement. For instance, I would suggest that unions of workers and wage- 
earners must be registered under the Act. The registration under it ought to be 
thrown open to Government servants as well. It ought to be prosnded that if a 
member of a Trade Union were to desire in writing to have his subscription for 
membership sent to his union out of his pay or salary the employer shall be bound 
to do so. Again the Act ought to proi’ide for greater facilities for starting the 
mutual benefit schemes, sickness, deaths, old age and ory>han's funds, and for the 
utrlization of the political iund and so forth. 


122. Miscellaneous questions regarding Trade Unions — Position of Employees 
in Stale Industrial Concerns. — The Government employees cannot still have 
their Unions registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. I have never 
been able to understand the position of the Government in this respect. I would 
strongly suggest that all Government servants should be expressly allowed to 
take full advantage of the Trade Union Act. It is really a very sorry state of 
affairs that professional people, servants, workers, employed by private tndis’iduals 
and quasi Govemineiit can have their unions registered, but Government servants 
cannot. The sooner this invidious distinction is done away with, the better will it 
be both for the Government and its employees. 

XV. — Industrial Disputas. 

123. Ever since the advent of the labour movement in this province and so far as 
the industrial workers arc concerned, there have been two strikes of the North 
Western Railway employees out of which the second was a lock out. Another 
strike was of the Lahore Ton^ Drivers, one of the Dhariwal Mill Workers and one 
of the Motor Diivers of Amritsar. Another strike was that of the workers in the 
Khewera Salt Mine. Quite recently there was a strike of the Mandi Hydro- 
Electric I^wer House Workers at Jogindamagar, and that of the Rickshaw Coolie 
of Simla. Out of these the Nor^ Western Railway Employees Strike and the 
Dhariwal Workers' Strike were the most imjxirtant. Although the Tonga Driver’s 
Strike was a complete one. but the number of strikers was not a large one. 

(•). Except the Amritsar Motor Driver's Strike, all the strikes of the other 
woricers mentionod above were purely economical. If the North Western Railway 
employees struck twice, they did so for the increase of their wages, if the Dhariwal 
honde decleied the strike, they also did on account of the most frightfully low wages, 
OffSla U t!^ Tonga of Lahore stmek, they also resorted to it to have their 
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x»tes iacraased. The economic cause was the main cause of all these strikes. Of 
Course, with it, other grievances were also added. The Motm* Drivers of Amritsar 
Struck because the Government has not provided a free Motor stand for parking their 
lorries. 

Sucetss»i and failures and their causes . — Of all these, the hist strike of the railway 
employees, the Tonga Drivers strike and the Motor Drivers strike was successful 
All others failed miserably. Again the first was successful to some extent. The 
second one also resulted in a partial victory. The third resulted in a promise by the 
authorities to provide stands. This promise has not yet been redeemed although it 
was given about two years ago. 

(if) Although the Canal Patwaris Strike was the first in the Punjab, the North 
Western Railway strike of 1919, was the b^est and the longest strike in the 
province. It lasted for about two months. The second strike taken to be a lock- 
out of the same employees of 1924. also lasted for about two months or so. Tonga 
Drivers strike lasted for three days only. The Motor Drivers for about a fortnight. 
Although all the strikes were merely trade disputes the employers did not hesitate 
to give them a political colour. Again the real cause of the failure of the strikes has 
been the most objectionable attitude of the Police towards the poor strikers. It 
was also the usual underhandcdnesscs and the third degree methods of the notorious 
Punjab Police that brought about the failures of the strikers. In the name of order 
and peace, these custodians of law and order threatened tlie workers, intimidated 
them by all sorts of means and put all sorts of pressures on them. Their dirty deeds 
were certainly a disgrace to the King’s uniform they so proudly wear. I'he result 
was that the poor workers got frightened, lost heart and came down and had to 
accept the employers terms. If the police would not interfere, 1 can challenge that 
in the Punjab, no strike would be a failure. It is not the Government, let me bo 
quite clear — who is responsible for this strange and most awlul attitude of the ])olice. 
It is the white silvery pieces with our dear King’s picture engraved on them which 
the beastly capitalists have so unjustly and so immorally managed to hoard that arc, 
as a matter of fact, responsible for killing the spirit of the workers. 


124. CoHciluUion and Arbitraiion Machinery. — .Op^portunity afforded for Labour 
representaiions . — All employers do not afiord suitable opportunities for making 
representations on behalf of labour. They have set up what they ra.ll " Recognition 
of a Union." No negotiations or correspondence is made with the union which is 
not " recognised." No office-bearer of an " unrecognized ’’ union is even granted 
an interview even to represent the workers cause. A provision ought to be inserted 
in the Indian Trade Unions Act which may provide for the ipso facto recognition of 
a union however humble it may be. The sMbboleth of " recoTOition " ought to be 
done away with at once. When there is a Union, the empKiyer should not put 
artificial obstacles in the way of the representation of the cause of the employees. 


125. The Indian Trades Disputes Act was passed by the Assembly on the mem- 
orable day when a bomb was thrown into it. It came into force on the 8th of May, 
1929, although, quite contrary to practice, tlie rules to be prescribed under it have 
not yet been framed. It has been aptly described as a pajpicky sort of legislation 
chiefly designed to curb the spirit of the workers and to all intents and purjioses, 
prohibiting their strikes and thus putting an end to launching an economic, war upon 
the capitalists. The measure was passed by the Assembly in the teeth of the 
labourers’ opposition. It is therefore a thoroughly unpopular law and it is time that 
it should be amended. 

It penalizes the cessation of work by workers engaged in utility services without 
notice, but it does not pcnahze the employers who witMut notice, discharge, dismiss 
or punish otherwise an employee. It docs not punish an employer who would giv'e 
insufficient wages to his workers. " Black legs ” have been protected. It allows 
the Tribunal to adjourn the proceedings. This adjournment for an indefinite time 
may be used as an instrument to starve the men out. The laixiur representatives 
are not necessarily members of a Tribunal or of a Board. No panel system is provided. 
The function of a Board of Conciliation and those of a tkiurt of Inquiry overlap to 
some extent. The Inquiry may be held in camera. l.awyers are not to appear in the 
Court of Inquiry. No corresjionding advantages arc given to the utility services 
although they are put under certain disadvantages under the Act. Strikes uoder 
certain conditions are to be illegal. It virtually penalizes sympathetic strikes. 


XWL — JMmhrirtrfltton. 

183. Central and Prot/indal LegUlaiuret . — ^The labour legislation is a central 
subject and, therefore, all labemr laws of All-India importance are enacted by the 
Le^sbtive Assembly. This is as it should be. The conditioos of labour ore about 
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the game everywhere in India, therefore, all labour laws must be enacted by the 
All-India Legislature, In the Bombay Presidency, in Assam, and in Madras, certain 
labour problems have cropped up peculiar to those provinces, and, therefore, suitable 
provincial labour laws have been enacted there. In the Punjab, no particular 
necessity of any provincial importance has arisen to justify the enacting of a Punjab 
labour law, and, therefore, none has been passed by the Punjab Legislative Council 
so far. I do not know about the attitude of the provincial legislatures of other 
provinces towards the labour matters, but about the Punjab Legislative Council, of 
which I have been a labour inemlier for about three years now, I can say with 
confidence that its attitude, on account of its being a communal and capitalistic 
body, has always been indifferent towards it. There are certainly reasons for it. 
In the first place, the I’unjab is predominantly an agricultural province. Secondly, 
the labour problems of this province are not so wide, so acute and of jxilitical 
importance of such a magnitude as to attract the attention of the council often. 

The attitude of the Central Legislature may be dt'seribed as a " forced benevolent 
s^ipathctic ” one, In the Assembly, the majority consists of big landlords and of 
big magnates of industry and commerce. It is an out and out capitalistic body. 
If it had its own way, it would certainly crush the labourers and workmen of India 
and reduce them to raeib slaves. But thanks to the sympathetic attitude of the 
Government and some of the members of more advanced views based on far-sighted 
atate.smanship, the Assembly generally takes a sympathetic attitude towards the 
labour problems and takes pretty keen interest in solving them. So far it has passed 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Trade Unions Act and the Trade 
Disputes Act. The Maternity Benefits Bill, of Mr. N. M. Joshi. and the Weekly 
Payment of Wage Bill, of D. Chaman Lall, have been rejected. Under these cir- 
cumstances 1 would suggest tfiat some more labour members ought to be provided 
for both the Assembly and the Councils, so that they may jointly do something for 
labour in their respective legislatures. One or two labour members cannot obviously 
carry the Council with them. 

134. International Labour Organizaiton . — So far as I know, the Government 
always brings a resolution in the Legislative Assembly not to ratify conventions 
passed by the Internatronal Labour Conference at Geneva. All sorts of reasons are 
advanced by the Government for not ratifying it. I would submit that ad conventions 
of the Inteniational Labour Conference should be ratified by the Government if they 
are not declared expressly by the conference itself that they would not apply to 
India. Hie conventions of the International Labour Organization have their own 
eflect on the labour legislation in this country. The sympathetic attitude of the 
Government and the keen interest taken by it in the labour legislation and labour 
problem of this country are certainly due to a large extent to the Inteniational 
Labour (.Iffice at Geneva. A branch of this office has recently been opened in 
Delhi also. 

137. Lfftct of Di fferences tn Law or Adnwnislraticm in BnWsh India and Indian 
ataies . — 111 no ludian state, so far, has labour legislation been introduced. So back- 
ward and so antiquated are thee . No restrictions as regards the employment of 
child and women labour, no fixation of hours, no provisions for compensation, no 
formation of trade unions, no fe.ir of trade disputes, no rules for safety, and no 
labour leaders so far exist there. It is, therefore, that some of the most selfish and 
greedy capitalists have .shifted to tlie Indian states from British India. But with 
my exjienence of Indian states. 1 can say that they never prosper there and they 
arc sure to retrace their steps towards British India again. Under these circumstances 
the labour laws of the Government of India should by order also be introduced ipso 
facto in all the Indian states. 


ZVIXL — ^InteOiKaaoe. 


146. Future Developments necessary . — 1 have already stated that tlie Punjab 
is sure to develop its industries in the near future immensely, with the opening 
of the Mandi Hydro Klcctric Works at Jongindarnagar, and hence indostrUl 
labour in this province also will likewise become very important. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to set up all those labour machineries that have been set up 
by the industrially developed countries of the world. The establishment of a 
labour office with a labour commissioner in charge of it is very necessary indeed. 
All questions relating to labour should bo entrusted to this office. A labour gazette 
sboim be issued by this office eitlicr monthly or quarterly as mi^t be deemed 
necMsary, giving all the statistical data after the labour gazette of ^mbay. The 
Punjab is the nearest province to the Bolshevik Russia, and in order to save the 

(lias) £ 
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lalxHiriiig classes of this province from beconting militant, it is not only neoessaiy 
to keep them satisfied but it is also necessary to VKitch them with a lynx eye. This 
can be done if my humtfie suggestions contained in this humble memorandum of 
mine are so kindly accepted to the best advantage of all partieB concerned. 


DAGMAR CURJEL WILSON. M.D. (GLASG.), D.P.H. (CAMB.), WOMEN'S 
MEDICAL SERVICE, INDIA (RETD.). 

Introiuctory. — ^My experience in Bengal industries has been published by the 
Government of India in the Bulletins of Industries and Labour, No. 31, " Women's 
Labour in Bengal Industries.” 

AVhat 1 learnt about conditions among women and children on the Bihar coal- 
fields has been incorporated in a report to the Jharia Mines Board of Health, 
Dhanbad, from whom it is obtainable. 

My survey of conditions among women and children employees in the mills and 
tanneries of the British India Corporation, Cawnpore, was done at the request of 
that firm, and submitted to them. 

This present note refers to experience gained in the Punjab in the course of my 
work, first as Woman Assistant to the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 
and latterly while working under the Indian Research Fund. 

In the Punjab I have come in contact with women workers in the following 
industries : — {a) Cotton ginning ; (£>) women workers at Khewra salt mines ; 

(c) women workers on K^gra tea estates ; (d) women home workers at Amritsar. 

III. 16. (a) Cotton Ginning . — The employment is seasonal, and the majority of 
workers come in daily from their neighbouring village homes. 

IV. 23. No reliable mortality figures are available. Northern Indian women 
generally tend to marry early (at about 14 years) and go through a large number of 
pregnancies, so that the infant mortality rate is relatively high. The abortion rate 
is sdso high, as also the death rate between one and two years of age. 

The atmosphere in a ginning factory is full of dust and any real ventilation is 
usually absent. In the districts where ginning factories arc situated the people are 
accustomed to a fairly balanced diet, the amount only being limited by their 
economic condition. 

ITjysique varies, on the whole, village women and children compare favourably 
with the poorer inhabitants of towns, and tlie yearly period of work in ginning 
factories is of short duration. These women, as is general in India, often suffer 
from the effect of prolonged lactation (reason : partly economic and partly due to 
the firm conviction that lactation prevents them becoming pregnant again). They 
ate also like the rest of the population, frequent victims of mai^a. 

A recent survey which I made of Punjab children’s teeth showed tlie presence 
of marked hypoplasia, co-related with clinical histories of fever. 

24 and 25. Medical Facihties . — Village women who come into ginning factories 
know little of the medical relief which may be available at the town civU hospital. 
They would also plead that they have not the time to go and wait for treatment there. 
Female medical relief in the Punjab is advanced compared with many other Indian 
provinces ; and in the towns where ginning factories are situated there is usually 
a woman sub-assistant surgeon attached to the civil hospital. Such women, 
however, though doing useful work in the town, suffer from the limits of their training, 
their knowledge of preventive medicine is very limited, and they usually come but 
little into contact with the woman workers in the ginning factories. 

Often a trained midwife or dai is also attached to the women's department of 
the civil hospital. She may also carry on considerable practice among tile better 
class town folk, bnt the village woman worker usually seeks the aid of her customary 
indigenous dai at the time of child birth. 

If the management were willing to bear the expense, there seems no reason why 
the woman sub-assistant surgeon should not at least, one afternoon a week, attend 
at the ginning mill during the time women workers are employed there and the 
women workers be allowed to come to her for advice and treatment during their 
working hours. A medical woman, if tactful, has rarely any difficulty in attracting 
Indian women patients, who will net readily go to men doctors., 

26. Sanitary arrangements are usoaliy primitive, but thene to whidi the workan 
tfamuMlves ate still accustomed. 
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29. Malaria is the chief disease complained of, and anaemia is often present. 
The duration of employment in jpnning mills is short, and there is no evidence to 
trove that these women's lungs are permanently afiected. Tuberculosis in the 
thinjab is mostly a disease of the larger towns and cities. 

V. I have no experience of any special welfare arrangements for women in 
ginning mills. Managers have told me they wished they could keep young children 
off the premises, but the short annual duration of the women’s employment does 
not encourage the provision of creches or other amenities. 

VI. There is but little literacy among the class of women who seek work in 
ginning factories. 

IX and XVII. There is a general impression that during the cotton ginning 
season, women are worked overtime. The factory inspecting staff is very few in 
number, and millowners see no disgrace if possible in evading the law. 

This question was brought up by me before a large audience of educated Indian 
women at the last meeting of the Punjab Provincial Women’s Conference for 
Educational and Social Reform at Lahore, and it was decided that educated Indian 
ladies should try and create a public opinion against the evading of factory laws. 

(t) Khewra Salt Mints . — The general observations made about Indian women 
workers under (a) apply also to the women workers at Khewra. Special points are 
that the facilities for medical relief are better, but there is ample scope for the 
provision of a trained woman health visitor to work among this special community. 

As in many other Indian mines the least good condition are among the women 
surface workers. 

(c) Women Workers on Kanga Tea Estates . — Women do coolie labour on tea 
estates a large part of the year, while living in their own village homes. They state 
their average earning as about 2 annas a day. For reasons which I am at present 
investigating in connection with my osteomalacia enquiry under the Indian 
Research Fund (aided by the Punjab Government) . their diet is extremely unbalanced, 
and among them I have found conditions analogous to the " Hunger Osteomalacia ” 
prevalent in Central Europe immediately after the war. 

There is but little provision for female medical relief in the upper part of the 
Kangra valley, but where available the women eagerly seek treatment. 

(<f) Women Home Workers in Amritsar City . — In connection with my osteomalacia 
enquiry, 1 have been investigating the living conditions of women in Amntsar City. 
Women do not care to work among men in the carpet factories, but do a certain amount 
of joining together of small pieces in their own homes. 

Amritsar is a damp town, the sub-soil water level being high with very narrow 
streets and high buildings 

Mahomedan women who observe purdah especially suffer from lack of sunlight, 
and the city is one of the centres of rickets and osteomalaaa in the I^njab. There 
is also much tuberculosis. 

There are efleient Government and mission hospitals for women, which are much 
used when the women and children are really ill ; but of preventive mcdicmc Uttle 
is yet realized or practised, and there is a large scope for health education among 
the general population, especially Uirough the schools. 


THE CENTRAL LABOUR FEDERATION, PUNJAB. 

The leaders of the trade union movement in Punjab organized a central body by 
the name of the Punjab Lalxiur Board in the year 1926 on the initiation of Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, General Secretary of the All India Trade Union Congress, who arranged a 
meeting of the different leaders in the Y.M.C.A. Hall. There existed before this 
three lilies claiming to be tlie central organizations for the Punjab, but actually 
they were not the r^ central organizations of the trade umons m Punjab. Mr. 
M. A. Ghani was made General Secretary of the Labour Board. In the year 1927, 
when election of the office bearers took place, Mr. S. D. Hasan was elects General 
Secretary and Mr. M. A. Khan as President, but unfortunately Mr. M. A, Ghani 
refused to hand over charge of his office to tlie new General Secretary, who was 
directed by other members of the Board to start a new office under me name of 
Punjab Labour Board. Meanwhile, the Trade Union Act came into operation, 
and an application duly signed by the members of the Board -was presented for the 
registiration of the Punjab Labour Board. Mr. M. A. Ghani also counteracted this 
application iry presenting another application for the legistration of the Phimab 
Labour l^rd, showing himself therein as General Secretary of that body. The 
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matter prolonged, and the Registrar had to take explanation from both sides. 
Id the meantime, legal trick was played and Mr. M. A, Ghani got tite certificate of 
registration of the Board. When we were asked by the Registrar to change the 
name of our central organization and, after some consideration, the members decided 
that the name of the Piinjab Labour Board should be changed into that of the 
Central Labour Federation, Punjab. This having been done, a certificate of regis- 
tration was sdso granted to this body by the Registrar. 

Tk« prKtfti organisation of this body . — ^It is composed of the leaders of the different 
trade unions in Punjab. The strongest organization, viz.. The General Workers’ 
Union, North Western Railway, with other small organizations, are affiliated to 
this body. 

Activities of the Federation . — This Federation co-operated with the Simon Com- 
mission, and submitted a memorandum and gave evidence, urging before the Com- 
mission certain demands of the Punjab labour, so far as its political rights were con- 
cerned. There was a strike of Dhariwal workers, and the Federation gave help 
of 200 hundred rupees to the strikers, and visited the mill manager with a view to 
settle the strike. After the deputation was led by Mr. M. A. Khan, President, and 
Mr. Hasan, Genera] Secretary, and other members of the Board, the demands of the 
strikers were discussed for about three hours with the mill manager, Mr. Lewis. 
The settlement being unsatisfactory and disapproved by the strikers, they refused 
to go back to work. 


Messrs. M. A. Khan and S. D. Hasan, President and General Sccretaiy re.spectively 
of the Central Labour Federation, were very graciously granted an interview by 
His Excellency Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, the Governor of the Punjab, on 
26th October last year, when, after thanking His ExccUency, it was submitted 
before His Excellency that the real trade union leaders have been ignored by the 
Government as to their appointment as Labour members in tlie Pinjab I.,egislativc 
Council. Also it was pointed out that no chance has been given to real labourists 
of this province to represent labour in the International Labour C.onferencc of 
Geneva. His Excellency promised to give full consideration to tlic matter when 
time comes. 

Another deputation of the Central Labour Federation met the Minister for Local 
Sell Government, and urged the nomination of I>vbour members in the muuicipiditics 
and district boards in different big towns like I.ahore. Amritsar and Ludhiana, etc. 
It is yet to be seen whether the Government will nominate Labour members 
or not. but the Minister promised a consideration of the matter. 

Steps have also been taken to help the re-organization of a union in Dhariwal. 
but due to the resistance of the employers, it seems to be very difficult unless 
the employers are compelled to recognize the registered trade unions, and are pre- 
pared to grant them the facilities for the organization of a union. 

Mr. M. A. Khan, President of this Federation, lia-s .submitted a separate memoran- 
dum which deals with the terms of reference to the Commission, and a schedule of the 
subjects falling within them in connection with the General Workers’ Union, North 
Western Railwray, which is affiliated to this body, and most of the items to be replied 
by this Federation have been dealt with by him in that memorandum, and therefore 
it wnll be reiteration to discuss them again. 

There are a few grievances of the Tonga Workers’ Union. The main grievance 
being the operation by the traffic police. This can be ascertained from the number 
of the Tonga drivers having been fined during the last year. There will not be 
scarcely any Tonga driver in Lahore who would have escaped punishment from the 
Law Court. They arc also treated by the police in a very contemptuous way. 
filthy and abusive language is a common thing. In the Law Court, tliey are not 
allowed even the chance of defence. Here it may be urged tliat the secretary of a 
registered trade union of Tonga workers or the general secretary of tliis Federation 
should be permitted to advocate their case in tlie Court whenever needed . There is 
another trouble regarding the recognition of its union by the Municipal Committee, 
even though it is a registered body. 

The other unions affiliated to this body are Motor Drivers’ Union, I-aundry 
Workers’ Union, Press Workers' Union, which are working on mutual benefit system. 


THE PUNJAB PROVINCIAL TRADES UNION CONGRESS, LAHORE, 

I. — ^Reentitment. 


3. (i) There are numbers of existing methods of recruitment, but unfortunately 
some of them are condetnnable. (a) A mate sometimes induces the poor labourer 
to follow him, and the fanner gets commission or remuneration from the employers 
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iOt supplying the labour. That commission or remuneration for all intents and 
purposes constitutes a reduction in the wages of the labourer. Though it must be 
conceded that the services of a mate in collecting the labour for the employer are 
not valueless in all cases. (6) The labour contractors are very helpful in supplying 
the labour to the employer, {c) The agents in the service of the employer to import 
the labour, (d) In case of railway and some other industrial departments some 
officials are employed in particular to recruit labour. 

(ii) The desired x>ossiblc improvement could be made by training the labour to 
seek for employment for themselves without intervention of an agency. This im- 
provement will go to create reciprocal benefit both to the employer and employee : 
(«) Organized union of labour ; (b) Appointment of bureau. 

(iii) (a) On various grounds it appears to be desirable to establish public 
employment agencies. To our mind some defects in the subsisting methods will be 
removed . 

(6) There is a possibility of practical schemes in this direction. Various trade 
unions can function in supplying, respectively the required and particular kind 
of labour to the employer subject to constitutionally fixed conditions advantageous 
to both the employer and employee. The aforesaid various unions may have a 
central controlling body to which the requisition for labour may be sent directly. 
The expenditure of maintaining such central controlling office will be borne by the 
Government, with some reasonable contribution to 1^ made by the employers. 
The honest and constitutionally recognized labour procuring firms or offices may be 
opened on the approval of both the Government and central controlling body and the 
trade unions concerned. 


7. (i) (a) So far as unskilled labour is concerned, it is idle to complain much on the 
ground of unemployment in the Punjab, excepting abnormal cases of retrenchment 
and dismissal. 

(fc) In case of skilled labour of some particular class the question of unemployment 
makes its appearance. In ca.se of clerks the complaint respecting unemployment 
appears to be gencr.al and real. 

(ii) (a) The retrenchments and dismissals both in case of unskilled and skilled 
labour are deeply felt, and the aggrieved persons have seriously been resenting since 
last few years, which gives sometimes birth to discontent and economic trouble, 

(i) Voluntary retirement, unless it is virtually forced, does not create a 
trouble, nor docs it give rise to the controversy centering round the questions of 
unemployment. 

(c) There are many other causes, as for instance too much inclination for State 
service, which appears to be due to lack of national and industrial education. 

The unsuitability of the modern system of education in many cases constitutes 
a cause for unemployment ; non-realization of dignity of labour ; lack of real 
encouragement to indigenous industry 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. — (a) Industrial develop- 
ment in the country and opening of such useful works which may go to invite the 
unemployed and other persons without embarassing the country economically. 

(6) The legislature may provide to fix the percentage of profits to the capitalist 
or employer, and the remaining profit to be distributed amongst the employees. 

(c) True trade unionism and its chief principles should be respected. 

{d) Free trade should bo done away with, subject to suitable legislative measure 
to prevent the propensities of getting exorbitant profits on the part of the manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

(e) National and industrial education. 

(/) Strict compliance with the Trade Unions Act without any direct or indirect 
interference on the Executives. Unemployment insurance will go along to meet the 
difficult problem of unemployment to a certain extent. By various methods the 
unemployment insurance, when properly and constitutionally guided, might prove a 
very good remedy. It can successfully work by the following methods ; — 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance. — (I) Securing service on the payment of a fixed 
and reasonable premium as it is done in life and fire insurance companies. (2) In 
case of retirement or dismissal, getting monetary aid on the payment of a certain 
fixed premium, as in the case of insurance companies. (3) IVovident fund to bo 
opened by the employer or by the union whose member he is. ( 4 ) Co-operation 
with a view to support each other. (5) Application of intentational conventions 
relating to unemployment. Application of international conventions relating to 
unemployment is a very useful twffieme and method indeed to some extent. 
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H.— MUt Orgntiattoi. 

13. (i) Relations between stafi and rank and file ought to be harmonioius, bat 
unfortunately, in many cases, the relation is constrained, and the constrainment of 
the relationships affects the production of the labour materially and reduces the labour 
efficiency, 

(ii) Jobbers do not lead to efficiency nor does it render the labour advantageously 
productive ; so far as the value of such employment is concerned, it is of temporary 
character and not much. 

(iii) Works committees are very useful bodies, their constitution by a combination 
of both employers and employees will be of material help. They are sure to make 
industrial achievements in number of manners. 

(iv) Works Councils and Industrial Councils by their good administration render 
the factories more productive and minimize the chances of strike. 


15. (i) Most of the works arc done by contracts. The contracts of such works 
are generally those in which highly scientific and tecimical knowledge is not required. 

(ii) The practice of executing by subcontracts obtains in the Punjab, and it 
goes a long way in expediting the work. 

(iii) The controlling authority of employer or departmental head supervises the 
work so done and acts as controller. 

(iv) Effects . — The execution of works by contracts and sulvcontracts is more 
rapid and economical, especially in Government dcpartmeilts 


IV. — Health. 


30. (i) The international labour convention concerning the question of sickness 
insurance Ls suitable on vaiiou.s grounds. 

(li) The other systems to secure insurance are pcxssible and feasible. 

(iii) The difficulties could be met by the introduction of homoepathic medicine, 
which is the most cheapest and suitable to Indian temperament 

31. Maternity benefits. — (i) In the Punjab no .such system subsists as far as we 
know, but the system will work very well, and ameliorate the con.stitution of Labour 
if the maternity benefit is extended. 

VL — EdacaticHL. 


40. To our mind nothing but free and compulsory education will solve the great 
problem which is our greatest desideratum, capitalists owming big factories should 
provide good schools severally or jointly for the education of the workmen and their 
children. When there is a group of small factones, the number of which employees 
is more than one hundred, the Government siiould lie approached to open a school 
in such industrial area, and promulgate a law whereby workers and children should 
have obtained compulsory education, and whe.re there, a group of big factories tliew 
education should be compulsory to the high standard and the curriculum should 
provide training on indnstrial subjects. Right schools would be more preferable. 

41. So far as we know, no facilities and vocational training i* provided 1^ any 
employer for the employees, which is a great drawback to the effi^ncy of labour. 
Of course, there are few Government i^ustrial schools and Maclagan College of 
Moghalpura. but their accommodation is very linuted, and competition is great and 
hard. Hardly 5 per cent, candidates are admitted. 

42. The effects of education on standard of living and industrial efficiency of 
workers cannot be questioned, when the eati^ of a fruit of knowledge tree by Adam 
and Eve opened their eyes and made them wriscr, so how it could possibly be expected 
that the labour with open eyes will not crave for better living. But it all depends 
upon the degree and sort of education imparted. Anyhow, education will have a 
healthy effect on the jwrson who receives in increasing the industrial efficiency to 
the mutual gain of the employer and the employees and the country. 


Vn.— SaMgr. 

43. The Indian Factories Act, 12 of 1911. Section 37, with the regulations for 
safety in factories in the Punjab. These rules are fairly exhaustive, but are not 
strictly carried out as it ought to be. There must be a provision for compelliag a 
factory owner to have a suitatde fire extinguisher and apparatus sufficient to meet an 
emeigeacy. The existing rcgnlatimis in factories, railways, mines and docks are 
ffiirly well considered, but are not so strictly applu^. 
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44. With the increase in the nninber ot the iactories brought under the Indian 
Factories Act, there vma a deplorable increase in the accidents, too. In 1919 the 
tdtal number of accidents was 241, with an average of -62 out of 100 operatives, 
but only nine years after, in 1928, the total numt^ went up to 1,019, showing the 
average of 1*97 out of 100 operatives. 

This increase really is very alarming, and must be checked at once through strict 
application of the law. 


46. The following suggestions may be safely put forward as prophylactic measures 
for these accidents : — 

(o) Prosecution of the employees for the non-compliance with the safety rules. 

(6) " Safety first ” propaganda. 

(e) Wearing of tight clothes during working hours. 

(d) Changing of the pulleys in a safer manner. 

(e) Use of eye protectors. 

(/) To put competent workers on improved and newly imported machines. 

(g) Strict application of the Compensation Act. 

(A) And acquainting the workers with the " Safety rules." 

Other suggestions can also be made on the subject. 


48. This first aid is one of the most important items, and should be given a special 
attention. Workers should be trained in " First Aid ” and be supplied with first- 
aid books free of charge. Homoeopathic medicines being cheaper and better are 
preferable. 


Vin. — Workmen’s Compemntion. 

51. (i) (a) In July, 1924, the Workmen's Compensation Act came into force 
in India, but on account of their illiteracy was not fully availed of by the workers. 
The employers always try to suppress accidents by improper means or just to adjust 
the matter out of court with payment of a few rupees to the victim of accident or 
his bereaved family. 

(6) Illiteracy, ignorance and poverty arc the chief causes of paucity of claims. 

(e) We would like to make the following suggestions : — (I) A written report of 
an accident should be submitted without further delay to the local police, and a 
copy thereof be forwarded to tlie proper authorities. The breach of this rule should 
be made penal ; (2) No cost of fee should be required in compensation case ; (3) The 
Gimmissioner appointed under the Act should take action svo moto ; (4) The legal 
aid should be given by the (loveniment vathout charges ; (5) The enqniiy should 
be held then and there; (6) The evudence should be recoirlcd immediately on the spot, 
without giving a chance to the employer to suppress it ; (7) No case should be com- 
promised without the previous sanction of the Commissioner ; (8) The trade union 
of which he is a member should also be consulted in the matto. 


IZ — Hoan. 

About 9 hours a day. or 60 hours a week is the ordinary period of work in factories, 
but 48 hours would be most useful for an effective work. 


Xn.— Wages. 

Wages of the labourers have risen during the last ten years, but they are still 
inadequate in comparison to the rise in the cost of living. The scavengers are the 
most poorly paid labourers in the proidnce. 

The British Government is the largest employer, it should take the lead in en- 
hancing the wages of the labourers, so that the private employers and quasi Govern- 
ment institutions may follow the suit. 

ZIV.— -Trade OomUnatiem. 

Trade unionism in the Punjab had been in the iniancy. It requires encourage- 
ment at the hand of the Government. The instructions of the Punjab Government 
against the registration of the unions of the Government employees should be with- 
drawn. 
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XV . — ^IndniMsl Dfanmiat. 

There were several strikes in the province. They were chiefly due to inadequate 
wages and ill-treatment. They lasted at the most for six months. They concluded 
on the compromise of the employers and the employees. They ended generally 
to the detriment of the labourers. The failure was due to ineflicient organization 
and deficiency of funds. 

ZVn.— Admisiitiatlon. 

136. There should be a separate Ministry of Labour. All the mills, factories and 
industrial institutions should be under it. It sliould look towards the welfare of the 
labourers. The Government should provide legal help to the labourer in factories 
in the matter of accidents and recovery of wages. 

There should be adequate representation of labour on all the local bodies and 
legislatures. 


THE EAST INDIA CARPET COMPANY, LIMITED, AMRITSAR 
The East India Carpet Co., Ltd., have fonr factories in Amritsar ; — 


Hakeeman Gate 

. . 95 looms. 

out of which 48 working. 

Hall Bazaar . . 

. . 64 

„ 43 

Sultanwind Gate 

..66 

., „ 2 

Mori Giinj 

. . 42 



Total . . 267 looms, out of which 93 working. 


The labour is paid on the piece-work ba.sis. 

The wages earned bj' a master-weaver or loom-holder vary from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 50 per mensem, and even upwards, according to the ability of the weaver. 

The factories are opened in the early moriung. But Uic weavers do not 
generally start working as soon as the factories are opened. Even when they 
arrive at the factories when the gates are opened they avail of the washing facilities 
provided, and a considerable amount of time is lost licfore they settle to work. 

The caupet weaving being given out on the contract system, no compulsion is 
enforced as regards working hours. The weavers rae free to come into the factories 
and leave them as and when they please. The actual routine hours do not exceed 
8 hours duiing the winter and 10 hours during the summer. The weavers' houses 
are quite near the factories and they naturally are continually passing to and fro. 

Medical facilities arc provided. A doctor visits the factories each fortnight and 
certifies the age of any new apprentice. No boy under nine years of age is admitted 
to apprenticeship. The weavers are at liberty to go to the doctor in case of need 
at any time. Medicines arc provided free. 

The health of the weavers and their general plu’siquc is good. The only 
complaint we have of our weavers is that they do not get sufficient work owing to 
the depression of trade and foreign competition, which has t-uforced us in the last 
eighteen months to reduce the number of our working looms from 267 to 93. But 
in a general way, and as long as there is work to give the weaver, he remains at his 
work in a permanent way and docs not try for other employment. 

One very unusual feature of this industry is the absence of indebtedness to money- 
lenders, as advances without interest are aflorded by the Company when necessary. 


lient-Col. G. M ROUTH, CBE, DSO, lAOC, CHIEF ORDNANCE 
OFFICER, RAWALPINDI ARSENAL, OFFG DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
ORDNANCE SERVICES, NORTHERN COMMAND. RAWALPINDI ARSENAL. 


The total personnel employed, about 2,000, 

(«} Officers and other British Ranks 

(M Sepoys 

(c) Clcrlra (Permanent) . . 

(iq Artificers (Workshops) 

(«) General Labour, for storekeepisg, internal transport, etc. 

Of these (a) and (h) are regular soldiers. 

{c) are civilians, 

{(Q and («) are on daily rates paid monthly. 


are made up as follows (nearly) ; — 

100 

300 

100 

500 
1,000 
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2. (a) and («) live in Rawalpindi and neighbouring villages. They are in every 
sense casual labour. They have no secnrity of tenure, neither do they now lose 
anything but their job if they stay away (more than 6 days). They are subject to 
short time (5 days a week) if the reduced arsenal labour budget necessitates. They 
are recruited by mates and Mistris who, "bring them in." The arsenal has no 
concern with men out of working hours. No industrial dispute has arisen within 
my knowledge. 

3. Efiorts are made to keep the balance between castes, but these efforts are 
personal rather than statistical. 

Men are employed from father to son if they so wish, but no efforts in this 
direction are made by the administration. When men become too old for work, 
they are usually, but not necessarily, put up for a bonus in proportion to their 
record, but any long period of absence often invalidates their claims. The bonus 
may vary from three months' pay to perhaps a monthly pension or grant of land 
in very special cases. 

4. These men have no organization whatsoever. Economic causes and the 
absence of much other local employment mean that the Chief Ordnance Officer 
has no need, other than thimanitarian or with a view to improving out-tum, to show 
the men any consideration at all. Speaking generally, in fact, none of the problems 
usually connected with labour arise in any form in this arsenal. It is a fact, 
however, that the absence of competitive spirit or incentive in selection has definitely 
reduced the standard of labour in the arsenal as compared with civil industries in 
the neighbourhood. It is hoped some form of bonus system may improve this. 

5. Artificers of a sort are very easily obtainable. Trade testing, however, shows 
the local standard to be deplorable. Trade Testing in Rawalpindi Arsenal did 
not, as in Ferozepore Arsenal and Kirkee Arsenal, cause unrest partly because 
artificers are too easy to get and could not afford to complain, and partly because 
the arsenal standard in Rawalpindi Arsenal was not so noticeably ^low the local 
standard as in Ferozepore Arsenal and Kirkee Arsenal and did not thus lead to such 
a general reduction in wages. 
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]piAK BMiADUR GUL MUKAMli£Ar) idOAN. EXTRA ASSISTAKT COM- 
MISSIONER IN BALUCHISTAN. 

The industrial development ol Baluchistan is still in the most primitive stage. 

2. The total area of the province is 134.638 square miles of which only 46,960 
square miles represents Briti^ Baluidiistan ami IMtish adnunistered territory, the 
remainder being under native states and tribal territory. The total population of 
the province including native states and trilMl areas is 834,703 of which British 
Baluchistan and British administered territory represent only 379,646. The sub- 
joined table will show that according to tlic census of 1921, out of a population of 
379,646, only 13,084 persons were employed in indnstrial undertakings of which 


139 were females. 

Males. Females. 

1. Extraction of minerals, coal mines and petroleum . . 1,149 7 

2. Textiles 341 2 

3. Hides and skins . . . . . . . . . . . . 17 — ■ 

4. Wood workers . . . . . . . . 689 — 

5. Metals .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,400 — 

6. Potters and brick makers .. .. .. .. .. 93 — 

7. Food industries . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 ,039 24 

8. Industries cd dress and the toilet . . . . . . . . 2,031 102 

9. Furniture makers .. .. .. .. .. .. 36 1 

10. Building industries . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,027 1 

11. Construction of means of transport .. .. .. 25 — 

12. Jewellers and printers . . . . . . . . . . 417 2 

13. Transport by road . . . . . . . . . . . . 4,681 — 

Total 12.945 139 


Strictly speaking, however, the majority of these 13,084 workers arc not working 
in any organised industries. Taking the largest item in the table, i.e., " Transport 
by Road.” all these 4.681 persons are pack animal drivers and owners. The next 
largest item of " Industries of dress and the toilet ” includes largely washermen 
(dhobis), private tailors, and tailors employed by military contractors, pnvate 
shocm.ikers and barbers. Similarly " Building Industries ” includes largely private 
masons, contractors amd irrigation clianncl excavators. Organised industrial 
institutions of a permanent nature are but few. According to the returns of 
establishments, industries and factories in which the awrage daily number of 
employees during the year 1928 was 30 or more, there were all-told five such estab- 
lishments, industries and factones in British Baluchistan and the British administered 
territory besides coal and chromite mines, namely : — 

Average daily 
number of persons 
cmploj^. 

1. Governftuml and Local Pund Factories. 

Engineering (general) . . . . . . . . . . 106 

Ordnance Department factone.s . . . . . . . . 947 

Railway workshop, including engine shed 88 

Total 1.141 

2. All other factories. 

The Quetta Murree brewery . . . . . . . . 66 

The St. John Steam Flour Mills . . . . . . 34 

Total 100 

Grand total .. .. .. .. 1,241 


Of these there were 26 juveniles employed in the Quetta arsenal. No females 
were employed in any of these industries. 


3. Mines. 

Open 

working. 

Above 

ground. 

Below 

ground. 

Total. 

la) Coal mines 


33 

122 

155 

(b) Ouomite 

105 

44 

35 

184 

Totals 

105 

77 

157 

339 
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It is clasr from these facts and figures that Balnchistan can hardly boast of being 
nmre titan an unknown entity in the field of industrial undertakings and I, therefore, 
feel diffident that I can furnish any information in respect of this province which 
will prove of any value for the purposes of the enquiry entrusted to the Royal 
Commission on labour. 


CHIEF COMMISSIONER, DELHI. 
Memorandwin on Labour Conditions in Delhi Province. 


L— UnmtMT of Indnstrial Lahooren in Odhi 

In the absence of any Government agency or labour organizations it is difficult 
to form an accurate estimate of the number of non-factory labourers or to arrive 
at any accurate idea of the condition in which such labourers live. The difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that non-iactory labour is scattered all over the city except 
in the case of chamars, who are to be found living together in small colonies, or as 
they are called “ bastis." It has only been possible to consult a few large employers 
of labour, the labourers themselves and cerfmn social workers. 

It is estimated that there are about 60,0^ industrial w o rkers in D elhi of whom. 
according to the last report on the working of the Factories Act, 10,443 are employed 
ilLfeCtories registered under the Act. Without statistics for non-lkctory labour it 
is estimated that the labour may be classified approximately under the following 
heads . — 

(1) Budding trade . . . . . . . . . . . . 20,000 

(2) Textile 8,000 

(3) Gold and silver thread lamcta work embroidery and thread 

ball making . ■ - . . ■ . ■ . • . . . . 7,000 

(4) Engineering, general . . . . . . . . . . . . 6,000 

(5) Tanneries and leather works 4,000 

(6) Iron and brass foundnes and allied works, including trunk 

making . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,500 

(7) Pnnting .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,500 

(8) Biscuit manufactory, preserves and pickles, and aerated 

water factories .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,500 

(9) Woodwork 1,500 

(10) Soaps, chcmical-S, dyeing and printing .. .. .. 1,200 

(11) ('.old aud silver leaf, potte^’ and hosiery .. .. .. 1,200 

(12) Cap making, ivory and paints . . . . . . 500 

(13) Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,100 

According to the factories report the labour employed in factories during the 
year 1928 was ,9,990 men, 190 women and 263 cliildren between 12 and 15 years 
of age. Of these 7 011. are emrdovefl.ia textile factories 1,196 in tile Public Works 
Department workshops, aSV inTronwciriE, 706 in printing presses and 1,173 in all 
other factories. Eighty per cent, of these workers arc employed tbroughont the 
year. Work in iron foundries as well as in the cotton ginning departments attached 
to the three cotton weaving and spinniug mills remains slock during the months of 
May to October each year. Ice factories remain closed dnring the period October 
to ApnI. Of tile total number of women and children 167 of the former and 228 
of the latter arc employed in the textile mills. 

H— SonroH ot ReeniitmoBt of I«l)onr. 

Reccuitmeat.of Ikboui is^not a sorioos problem for the factory owners. They 
attach little importance to references except in the case of the supervising and 
mechamc il staff. The employer frequently takes a worker for a week or more on 
trial, during which period wages arc not aiwa}'s paid. 

Labour in textile mills was originally imported from Ahmedabad and Bombay, 
but little is now obtained from outside the province, the occupation being passed 
oa from father to son. 

The local labour market is unable to provide more than a small proportian oi 
the labour required for large bjgiMmgir^jKks like the construction of New Delhi. 
The bulk of the labour, bnth. sBUail nna]lia)l.ed^.was imported fnna Rajputana 

affir of IgHaitu^^ 

0ri^7alid~iveh are more often than not small agriculturists who desire 

to supplement their income. Tire unsUUed labour has now for the most part settled 
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bat the stone maaons, who are diavm from N(»theni and Centtal India, 
latam to their homes and lands at the busy agricultural seasons. As the amount 
of work in the Public Works Department has considerably decreased daring the 
past two or three years it has caus^ a sar^dus of unskilled labour in Delhi. 

The laboar employed in small Industries is scattered all over the city. The 
oocupatioo is generally passed on from father to son. Those employed in iron 
ioandiies are recruited locally, and the industry having been one of the chief industries 
of Delhi for centuries, the workers have become highly skilled in this line. The 
province also possesses a number of skilled potters who are employed in the pottery 
works. This industry is, however, not as flourishing as it was twenty or thirty 
years ago. The total number of persons employed in the pottery works registered 
under the Factories Act was 123 during the year 1928. 

HL — ^Hadieal SdiA Benlth and Sanitation. 

The city and suburbs are well provided with hospitals and indigenous dispensaries 
where free medical aid can be obtained. The Delhi Qoth hliUs a. compounder 

to render tot;ai4.whea.necessary, but the location of an up-t‘o^are Bsunicii^ 
di^ensary In the neighbourhood has saved the mills any further expenditure on 
medical relief. The Bicla hliUs have a qualified practitioner, who attends the mill 
premises morning and evening for two hours. The company also provides a sufficient 
supply of medicines. The Khalsa Spinning Mills give an allowance to one of the 
municipal doctors, who pays a weekly visit to the mill area and attends at other 
times when specially summoned. 

The health of w^^CtA^htployBd in sqi^l. industries in th e c^y is said to be fair 
^ .tbft'wBoIc, while in the larger factones it is generally good, but In' the absence 
of statistics It is not possible to say what percentage stay away from work owing 
to sickness, as the factory registers merely indicate absence from work. The larger 
mills are mosdy well ventil^cd and healthy to work in. but tliere is much room 
for improvement in smaller factories, specially those built in congested city areas. 
iNo occupational disease has yet been reported. Lead melting is carried on tn two 
of the printing presses, but sufficient precautions are taken against lead poisoning. 

The chief medical officer notes that chronic bronchitis has been noticed in some 
of the labourers, and general debility is appreciably present among the low-paid 
workers in the mills. 

Coolie camps in New Delhi are a special feature, and a note on labour conditions 
at New Delhi by Major Webb, health officer. New Delhi, and assistant director of 
public health, Delhi Province, is appended. 

As regards general sanitary conditions in the factories the Inspector of Factories 
writes 

" Sanitary conditions in the larger and well-organized factories on the whole are 
satisfactory ; in case of smaller factones sanitation frequently leaves much to be 
desired owing partly to the ignorance of operatives and partly to the lack of interest 
on the part of the factory management, 

" I.atrines are provided for workers according to rules laid down in the Delhi 
Factory Rules ; they are flnsheif and kept clean by persons specially appointed for 
the purpose. The habits of the labouring classes being generally dirty, latrines are 
freqnentiy found to be in a very insanitary condition, due more to the workers 
theiaselves than lack of provision and supervision. There is a tendency on the part 

big millowners to inst^ flushed latrines where possible.” 

The lack of proper nourishment, the insanitary conditions and surroundings in 
which the labourers live and the want of recreation and amusements {flaces them in 
on unfavourable position for resisting disease. 

As regards the health conditions of the boy labourers the certifying surgeon 
states as follows : — 

" The boys recruited lor working in the mills and factones arc brought to me for 
medical examination before being employed. Those that arc found to be under 
the age <rf twelve, and those physically unfit are rejected, those between twelve and 
fifteen being employed for half-day work, and those of fifteen or over for full day. 
These boys between twelve and fifteen have no occasion to appear for examination 
again until they are fifteen. It is likely that some of them may develop such con- 
stitutional diseases as rbenmatic fever, tuberculosis, chorea, etc., but being armed 
witii a fitnes-s certificate are allowed to return to work as soon as the acute symptoms 
t>£ the disease have passed over, thus getting no rest for long wiiods to aoqtdic a 
complete cure or compensatory development in their organs. Such coses are often 
met with in the out-petient departments. 1 beg to suggest that this efisM of boys 
ShotM be brought up for medical inspection periodically before a Govonuaent 
medioal officeA" 
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The Chief Medical 0£Scer is of optima that boys between fifteen and twenty should 
not be allowed to work long boats in steani'beated rooms, and he conaiders that 
medical officers should be appointed by Government, their pay being charged to the 
millowners. Daring the year 1928, 1,056 children were examined. Of these 168 
were found under age, 10 were declared unfit on account of disease, 576 were found to 
be fit and between the ages of twelve to fifteen, while 302 were passed as fifteen 
or over. 

IT. — ^Effloienojr and Bdneatioii. 

As regards efficiency the industrial surveyor, Sardar Mehtab Singh, writes : — 

" The efiSciency of industrial labour is claimed to depend on the chief factors 
afiecting the standard of comfort and general health, with the rendering of the 
conditions under which industrial classes live more healthy and consequently more 
attractive, the relative efficiency is expected to show a definite and sutetantial nsc, 
particularly in the case of organized industries. From the point of view of economic 
development, the problem of improvement of efficiency of the industrial operative 
which IS known to be less than that of the corresponding class of worker in western 
countries has to be solved in the interest of facilitating efiective competition with 
foreign industries. These is ample evidence to show that the discomfort of working 
conditions has invariably tended to produce adverse effect on the output. The evils 
of intemperance among the labouring population also affect to an appreciable extent 
their efficiency." 

The Inspector of Factories observes as follows : — 

" I am of opinion that the efficiency of the highly paid workers has increased 
considerably during the past five or six years. The industrial educational institu- 
tions have, to a great extent, been responsible lor this. But in the case of labouring 
classes no improvement has been noticed : in fact the efficiency of these workers 
has not kept pace with the advent of modem machinery in the factories. In my 
opinion health is one of the chief factors governing the efficiency of a worker. TJnle^ 
the labouring classes are well led by a corresponding increase in their wages it 
appears a difficult problem to effe.ct any appreciable improvement in this behalf." 

P!gffeajjT..»II--labQiireia.are- iinedu fc ato d, and.. very. few. lemplcyieri.take siny 
iptec^ M peowidi^ ndncatioaal iacilities-fer 4beir enplwyees. The Birlia CoHon 
Mills, however, maintain a primary school lor the education of the children of their 
employees, while the Delhi CJoth Mills have provided rent-free accommodation in 
their premises for two municipal primary schools. There is also a night school for 
adults. 

The introduction of compulsory primary education within municipal limits will 
gradually remove this detect among the working classes. It may, however, be 
noted that the working classes generally do not look favourably on primary education, 
and would prefer some more practical form, while unskilled workers cannot afford 
to keep tlieir children at school as they count on their assistance in adding to the 
family earnings from an early age. Coolie labour is constantly changing so that 
continuity of education is difficult. 

As regards technical education the industrial surveyor observes : — 

" The introduction of some form of primary* education supplemented with 
elementary technical training among the labouring population appears desirable 
from the point of view of the development of a practical industrial bias in the 
workers.” 

Industrial education is prorided in the Government Industrial School which has 
275 boys on the roll, 1 86 primary and 89 middle. The number of boys in the middle 
department is lower than it should be owing to the ease with which partly trained 
bojns get work outside. The boys attending the school belong almost entirely to 
the artitan classes. The boys arc mostly very j^r. The school is not well situated 
to attract the boys of the working classes, and it seems probable that there is con- 
siderable room for the expansion of industrial education by the location of branch 
schools in those parts of the city which are more largely inhabited bj' antizans. 


Hafmiiig and ttudud of liviiig. 

On the subject of housing the industrial surveyor writes as follows : — 

" The p» v»vf«i«n ♦wg in .n . iiii ni riirt M i iMt Jnr the industrial population employed 

by the industrial undertakings in the [ntivince is ajialtm tay act ^.PHgtLofJdML 
ofSiTJpync. The fiadastriai eatablishmeats employing aUmln^nunibw of workmen 
or carrying on business operations during a part of the year have evidently no intmi- 
tion to house th^ labour. The nmrfnvwr in the organized industries, 

such as textile and fiour milting industries, has hoTpeyer imufe a pmvjsinfi rm a. faiiiy 
frir ttr of hSoperati ves. either free or at a rata 
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Cram do to 50 p«r «eat. to« ^cwoini<; jren^. Th« dwellings proved consat 
il B ttaU i y. < rf 4 li»ato^sflgtoirby liaesln uhgl^raom units, with either a small projecting 
Verandah or in some cases a narrow enclosed courtyard. The new coolie qvtarters 
of the Delhi Qoth Mills/Dethi. are an improvement in the direction of better housing. 
In a city iih» Delhi the pn>blem of sanitation is an all important one and deserves 
special attention from toe employers as well as the local authorities cmicemed. 
-^Tftcre is room for improvement in the arrangements for the supply of water, latrine 
accommodation and provision of light and ventilation. The desirability to provide 
for the housing of industrial labour on an extended scale and to improve the slum 
property appears evident at this date." 

The inspector of factories observes : — 

" Quarters are generally provided for the permanent staff, such as managers, 
engineers, etc., and in the bigger factories such as textile mills, flour mills, etc., 
quarters are provided for a number of tlicir labourers as well. Housing of all workers 
is aimed at hy the null authorities, and a great advance towards this end has been 
noticed during the past three or four j'ears. 

" Workers in the smaller factories are not provided with quarters to any great 
extent. There are temporary coolie lines erect^ adjoinmg the big workshops of the 
Public Works Department. 

" Quarters where provided are cleaner, well built and sanitary, and are appreciated 
by the labourers as the same are rented by the null authorities at a less cost than 
such accommodation could be obtained otherwise." 

The chief medical officer notes : — 

In general the labouring classes dwell in one room tenements and in poor bastis 
' of the city where the rents are very low. Overcrowding to a marked extent prevails 
in quarters inhabited by them. An attempt has been made by the three big mills 
of the city, viz., Khalsa Mills. Birla Mills and the Delhi Cloth and General MiUs Co., 
Limited, to provide residential quarters ior some of their labourers. The labourers’ 
quarters, built at Q^l Sigh by the Delhi Gothland General Mills Co., Limited, 
require special mention, as they are built '6d samtary principles. The only defect 
therem is that the drainage system is defective. The management of the mills is 
anxious to provide sanitary drains as soon as a sewerage system ia provided at 
Qarol Bagh." 

As regard the standard of living. Rai Bahadur Mr. Sohan Lai, Secretary to the 
Municipal Committee, Delhi, wTites as follows . — 

" Except toe textile and flour mills, which have provided quarters for atxiut 
25 per cent, of their workers, the labour is left to make its own arrangements m the 
city. Most of these men. and esp^ally the cliamars, who are engaged m the leather 
trade, live in overcrowded and insanitarv houses They arc forced to do so as 
house rents are high in Delhi, and with their scanty savings these men find it difficult 
to keep soul and body together. They have, to a certain extent, to blame them- 
selves fur the position in which they find themselves. It is a well-known fact that 
an ordinary labourer on receiving his wages or after earning extra money by over- 
time. etc., must absent himself from bis work for a few days till his ready cash is 
exhausted. He has not learned the habit of thrift and is not far sighted enough 
to collect anything for a rainy day. Sickness, marriages in the family and other 
religious observances forces him into the hands of the moneylender, and he is never 
able to get out of their clutclies the whole of his life. It has to be admitted, hoivevcr, 
that the employers of labour in Delhi are getting solicitous for the welfare of their 
workers and have begun to realize that their prosperity depends on the contentment 
and uphft of their employees. TTie worker also is ^tting out of bis lethargy and is 
getting conscious of his strength. There is less drunkmness amongst them, and 
there is a desire to curtail their unnecessary expenses. At present tb^ standard oi 
livh^ isTaarJutoed." 

The following note by the Inspector of Factories bears out the view taken by 
Mr. Sohan Lai ; — 

“ The standard of living of the labouring classes is low ; this is doe on account 
of their poor earnings. Their wag es w ^iiartl l y a a fiir , ia a t to fcf jilvipr 

qjf ljfei The food of an average worker is tar from being 
nourishing, and ^ITHvariably found in dirty clothes. With a view to effect any 
improvement in the living of an avexagp worker and consequently in his efficiency 
and earning capacity it is essential that ha should be given compulsory elementary 
education.'^ 

Saidar Mehtab Singh, industrial surveyor, adds ' — 

" Speaking generally, the industrial labourer is content with a comparatively low 
, stands^ of cohort and does not appw to potsern power to inmeaae his earning 
capacity by an enhanced effidency. The food of an avesage worker is poor and his 
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ctottaing often <^y. There i» j^ctically no improvement possible la the standard 
of livi^ of the industrial operativo till sach a time as a general policy of his better- 
ment is adopted, a satisfactory scheme for his education is introduced and a smtable 
provision for housing him is made. the pmu mwi n t Iqj the,ciuMren 

of industrial classes un der tolerab le cond itionsof life, a new ■"'T-rVpji 

i s Oit^ct^Jlb industry aa . .their fixed ocmpatmp , 

Any inciease in the comfort of the industrial operative means a pr.,f ortionate 
increase in bis efficiency which adds to the interest of the employer while the factor 
contributing to the latter is expected to prevent loss from the economic aspect of 
the problem." 

VL — ^Rebitioiu between Employen and Employed. 

So far as Delhi ls concerned, the (gluttons between the employers and the employed 
lOT e eneralig satis factory. Some of the larger factoiy ownera fiaWTtiaaie" dSEbefale 
embrts to foster cor3Tal relahons with satisfactory results, and as a result of the 
operation of the Workmen's Comjiensatton Act the more mtelhgent emploj’ers have 
insured their labour against accident. A good deal, however, remains to be done 
in the way of provision for recreation, etc. 

The .genetal i n endia^ of tbe relations )?gtween the employers and the employed 
isj fpwever , shown bylhe Tact that Delhi hasj^p frea tom mdliatnul dispute, for 
tha _pagt ton yeligi* 'imirtBg eRCepton^oraWiff twg strikM^gf, a vetyjnjnor' nature. 

Up to the'present labour in Delhi has been mostly unorganized, and trade~tmions 
are practically unknowi'n. Efforts have been made recently to form trade unions of 
textile workers but met with httlc success. 

There is a considerable amount of unemployment, especially among the unskilled 
workers, who have been prejudicially affected by the contraction of activities in the 
Public Works Ilepartment workshops In the textile mills th„re has been very Uttle 
unemployment of late 1-abour troubles in Bombay and Ahmedabad have led to a 
great mcreiiM: in output in Delhi As a matter of fact, some^of the workers from 
Bomliay and Ahmedabad have come north to Delhi in order to get employment 
111 the mills here 


XOTE ON LABOUR CONDITIONS at NEW DELHI BV l*,JOR J. R. D. WEBB, 
IMS. HEALTH OFFICER, NEW DELHI. 

flijustng . During Conslruclwn. — Origuially Government spent Rs. 5 lakhs in 
providing quarters for coolie labour at New Delhi when the Imperial capital was 
started. Brick quarters were put up at selected sites Water and other sanitary 
arrangements were made. Thi-se camps were given out to the labour under definite 
rules Those relating to health were under the control of the health authorities and 
were laid down in printed pamphlet form. 

Prestnt Tuiu — Special plots of ground are now allotted for cooUes. These 
cwlics arc not employed by Goynmmeut They are servants of the v'arious con- 
tractors working m the area w'lth the exception of the coohes employed by the 
Superintendent, Horticultural Operations 

The coolies build their own huts by' digging the ground. The mud resoltmg is 
used for the construction of the walls, while thatch or odd pieces of iron sheeting 
form tile roofs. Materials for roofing, etc., arc provided by the contractors. These * 
huts arc thus partially underground and are about 5 ft. m height. Each hut houses 
about five people, making up one cooUe family 

— The cooUes work in families, but children under twelve years of age are 
not allowed to work. Their hours are 6.30 ? m jjs R p m jfag summer with two 
hours ofl in the middle of the day (12 to 2“ p.m.’). Wmter 7 30 a.m. to 5 p m. 

Women do lighter work than men. Families are brought to the various works, 
i e , infants and children. These children play about whUe their parents work. 

Wages . — Coolies eanL.&brl^-aRBM' per day. 

Fmd —Consists of inferior quaUtv' atta (flour) dal (pulses), nee, and some ghee 
or oil. It is of potir quality and this quantity' is, roughly, about one seer (2 lb ) 
per adult per day. The food is bought from bunyas' shops which exist in the camps. 
TOe supplies are inspected by the health department to see that cleanliness is 
observ^. The coohes are invariably in the debt of the bunyas. 

EdmfaHott . — No Government scUoo^cxist in the camps, yet one effort has been 
made of a very niihof nature ETynPri^tc enterprise. As the labour is constantly 
chugiug, continuity of education would be difficult. 

Ptopaganda.—Thia is done by the health department by means of cinema and 
tantem iectnres relating particttlarly to disease and welfare conditions. It is much 
a]E>pceciated, and aome good results have been obtained. 
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P«e}.^This is collected by the coolies and is stored in the camp in bundles. 
Btamble bushes are chiefly used as opposed to cow dung cakes, because animals (cows) 
sue, generally speaking, not kept in camps. 

Medical Aidt — For the major diseases the coolies have facilities in the civil 
hcepital, where they receive treatment. As, however, a visit to the hospital entails 
the loss of a day’s wages, they do not readily avail themselves of treatment from 
this source, unless very seriously ill. 

First Aid, and Maternity and Child Welfare . — In consequence the municipality 
opened first aid and maternity, and welfare ]^sts at each camp. The coolies readily 
avail themselves of the advantages gained in this way. “This work is now well 
established. 

Epidemics, other Diseases and Injuries . — In ordinary years 
^rfyiiir eonsiderab lv. In dry years, such as 1928. this disease was conspicuous by its 
absence! The incidence of this disease has improved also with the general auti- 
malarial work which is being carried out in the area of the Imperial capital by the 
health department. 

All coolies are regularly vaccinated against sm^^-pox. In consequence the disease 
is cc^^muous by its absence. 

Fla^e has been unknown in these camps. 

Cholera has occasionally appeared, but with prompt action, such as inoculation 
of coolies, purification of the water supplies, isolation at the isolation hospital, these 
outbreaks have been of a very minor nature with no cause for alarm. 

Tuberculosis is not as common as might be expected under the overcrowded 
conditions of life. The outdoor life of the cooUes may be responsible. 

Injuries were at first common. There is a negligible number of injuries now. 

General Sanitation . — This is carried out by a staff of sweepers employed and 
controlled by Government. Rubbish and sweepings are removed by motor lorry 
and are burnt or buried at distant places from the camps. 

Flies . — Are generally conspicuous by their absence in the camps, except during 
the months of August and Septemlier. 

Roads in the Camps . — These are kutcha, but arc kept neat and clean by the sweep- 
ing staff. 

Latrine Accommodation . — This is $idequatc. This is pirovided by Government, 
as in most cases the latrines are on Sie water-borne flush system. In some few 
instances there are dry latrines scavenged by a gang of sweepers to pail depots on 
the water-borne system. 

Drinking Water . — This is by a piped purified water supply to the camps and is 
excellent. Coolies when in work in the area drink from any and every source, 
and a frequent sight is to see them drinking from the unftltered water supply which 
is taken all over area by pipes for horticultural purposes in the capital. 

Stoneyard Camp . — This has, perhapis. been the largest in the world. Here labour 
is housed, but at present it is under private control, and is not a Government under- 
taking. 

The picture given above is not a rosy one, yet is excellent in comparison with 
labour conditions as they exist at the brickfields at Shadara or Rajpnr. 

It mi^t be interesting for the Commission to visit one or two of these camps 
while at I>elhi. 


Sir. W. H. ABEL, INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. 

Labour in the Factories in Delhi Province. 

/ As shown in the latest report the total number of persona employed in all 
' factories in Delhi is 10,443, of which 9,990 are men, 190 women, uid 2{i3 chil^cn 
(between 12 and 15 years of age). 

Of the total num^, 7,011 are employed in textile mills, 1,196 in Public Works 
Department workshem, 357 in ironworks, 706 in printing presses, and 1,173 in all 
other factories. Eighty per cent, of these workers are employed ^onghont the 
years as most of the factories in Delhi are peresin^. 
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Work in Iron foundries as well as in the cotton ^nning departnvents attached to 
the three cotton spinning and weaving miUs remains slack during the months of 
May to October each year. Ice factories remain closed during the period October 
to April. 

Of the total number of 190 women and 263 children, 167 and 228 are employed 
respectively in the textile mills. 


L — ^Beendtment. 


1 (i) W hen n ew factories are op^ed most of the skilled labour required, is 
I mported cKtgfeJ5:agiJ>lace8 where si^lar concerns jtte ali5adyJj3L.prQgr«#s. labour 
in the tScBle mills was "bri^ftany mipoffed from Ahmedabad and ^mbay, but of 
recent years it has practically become local as for the past many years the 
occupations are passed on from father to son and very little labour is now imported 
from other provinces. 

labour in the Public Works Department workshops employed i.n connection with 
the construction of Kew Delhi was to a great extent imported trom Rajputana 
and Central India ; it has now settled in Delhi. As the amount of work in Public 
Works Department factories has considerably decreased during the past two or 
three years, there is a surplus of unskilled workers in Delhi, resulting in labour 
being easily obtainable. 

A number of Chinese wood workers were also brought to Delhi lor employment 
in the Public Works Department wood workshops. A Chinese labour contractor 
was at one time engaged to recruit labour for these shops. 

The workers employed in iron foundries are recruited locally. This industry 
being one of Delhi's chief industries for centuries, the workcis have become highly 
skilled. 

The province also possesses a number of skilled potters, who are working at 
present in the potteiy works. This industry, however, is not so flourishing to-day 
as it was twenty or thirty years ago. The total number of persons employed in 
pottery works registered tinder the Act was 1 23 during the last year. 

(iii) The only noticeable change during the recent years is the gradual inclination 
on the part of the workmen to take up factory work ; this is probably due to the 
rise in wages paid by the employers : the change is, however, very slow. 

3 (i) Recruitment in Uctoties is..nanally. carried out by a labour contractor, 
who can usually meet the supply. Much recruitment is also made by personal 
acquaintance. Most of the permanent workers, such as engineers, mechanics, and-''' 
other skilled workers appear to have friends or relations Icxiking for an improvement 
on their job, and references regarding ability and certificates not being of great 
value, ch^ges of service frequently occur. Unskilled and casual labour is recruited 
through the labour contractor and mostly paid by him at the end of the day. 
There is no guarantee given by the contractor that work will be forthcoming the 
following day as it nil depends on the amount of work that is then available. 

(ii) I do not know of any improvement which can be efiected with regard to 
the recruitment of unskilled labour ; the existing method with regard to the recruit- 
ment of unskilled labour : the existing method is simple and effective. Labour 
being illiterate, would look with suspicion upon any change that might be contem- 
plate in the present system. 

7 (i) Uncmploynwmt b prevalent antpugst, ihe unskilled jrpikera. chiefly owing 
tp the cofitraction of activities in the Public Works Department worlghpps. 


In textile mills there has been very little unemployment during the past three 
or four years. This is due mainly to the fact that labour troubles in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad have increased the work in textile mills of Delhi, which have not only 


mwatly expanded during the past four years, but have al.so worked at full pressure 
oy day. and three of them have worked fairly regularly both day and night for the 
past tvro years. This has provided emplojunent for all the textile workers available 
in Delhi, so much so that some of the workers from Bombay and Ahmedabad have 
travelled northwsirds and found employment in the Delhi mills. 


A certain amount of unemployment prevails amongst the workers in iron 
foundries, in which the major work is that of manufacturing or repairing cnishen 
used in the preparation of sugar. This industry depends to a great extent on the 
sugar crop, as a result of which employment is not very secure. 


IL — Stall Organiiatiaii. 

11. The managing stafi in the textile mills in India thronghont originated in 
BomMy or Ahmedabad whilst the managing director of the biggest is a local 
man. But in the case of smaller concerns the managing staff is recruited locally. 
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12 Subordinate supervising sta0 is to some extent surged from the various 
indnstnat and technical institutions. It is also imported to some extent from 
abroad. There is a marked difference between the unskilled and skilled workocit 
tike former seldom, if ever, attain positions of skilled workers or aupervisois. 

13 (i) In well established mills, particularly those run by responsible companies, 

the relations between the employer and employed are good and compare favourably 
with oroeT uuuuli'les — kr-Mo- -case^OfMnalllr'fBetofios 

diSSh^ftfes occasionally ahse amongst propirietois, managers, and workers chiefly 

"^on account of the non-payment of the wages. 

IS (i) Recruitment of labour in factories is usually carried out by a labour 
contractor, who is generally able to meet the demand. 

(ii) It is difficult to say to what extent sub-contracting is carried on, but since 
the labour contractor usually lives near the factory area seldom undertakes to 
contract for more than two or three factories, it is unlikely that he would resort to 
sub-contracting. 

(ill) The contractor has little or nothing to do with the working conditions of 
the laboor he supplies. His duty finishes when he has supplied labour to the extent 
required by the lactory manager. 


nr.— Health. 

28 (i) Exhaust and overhead fans are fitted in the workrooms of wrll-oigani*ed 
factories and workers themselv’es frequently fit up fans worked from a pulley of 
the power shaft. Stoves are provided m some lactones during the winter months, 
but factories are usually kept warm enough by the power plant. Apart from this, 
little attempt is made to control the temperature of the factory rooms. 

Tyro te xt il e nulls have ins.taUeii-elaborate cooligg ^systems throaghmit -thsir 
mills, considerably unpioviag the conditions under which operatives work. The 
cooling plants have been expensive expenments, but the mill managers report that 
there has been an increase in the output as a result of better working conditions. 

(u) Special rules for the control of temperature and humidity came into force 
only last year. There are four cotton spinning and weaving mills in the province 
in which artificial humidity is being used at present, affecting about 7,011 operatives. 
The rules are still in an expcrimeutal stage and it is yet too early to report with 
regard to their suitability or otherwise. 

29 (i) Up to this time gp /v/-.ipit|-innai rtiai-ag.. has been reported or has come 
to my notice. Lead melting operations are carried out in one of the printing presses 
in the province, the fumes from the melting stove being taken away with the help 
of an exhaust fan, and there is no danger from lead-poisoning. 


V. — WdUue (otber tbu Haaltta sod Hotuing, bat inclnding Mncition). 

, 32 (i) Welfare work in the textile nulls includes the providing of recreation 

' grounds, an annual fair in the case of one mill, free distribution of clothes and sweet- 
meats and the provision of hot tea to the workers in the case of another null daring 
the rest interval at night for the purpose of keeping the labourers from sleeping. 
Whatever little is done for the welfare of workers is undoubtedly appreciated and 
the mill owners admit that they get a fair return from the workers m the shape of 
loyalty and increased prodnetion. 

nfiw.r -si..w 1 .i»i iu wii. ♦»!/■.». ijtUs u i ter s irt 'Ml - UleirHab o nr s o-fat ns 
srelfecp. Jforkjs omcemed. except in. thnxasc .of Delhi Iron- Works, which la one 
ofthe largest and best of its kindin Delhi. In this factory the workmen are given 
many comforts, including a bonus in the profit at the end of the year. This ffictorv 
is olw outstanding as having in its shops many men who have been in the firms 
continuous employ for twenty or thirty years. 

43. Regulations with regard to the workers' safety are shown in rules made 
under the Indian Factories Act and are based on the workshop rules existing in 
Europe, altered where nec e ssary to meet local conditions. An aMtract of the prin- 
cipal rules relating to general safety is posted up at the entrance of all factariea 
in English and in the language of the majority of the workers. Apart from the 
every year a circular letter is issued to all ffictories bringing their to notice the chief 
reqnireroents relating to safety measures and to otber requirements of the Factory 
Law relating to hours of wow, etc. In this circular a special refmmice Is made 
with regard to the guarding of tlm dangerous mi>eh«ie«, and may other matter of 
importimee iriiiidi requires careful attentiosi. 
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VoL. It, Pi«v t 

44. A mfereace to annual report on the working of the Indian Factories Act 
in the Delhi Piovince wiU show that accidents have increased in the recent years. 

45. The increasejn^e n«Tnh>r nf j^rrifUnta paim|,inp1i 

is attributable to tneToHowuig causes : — (a) More accurate reporting of accidents 
by factory owners due to some extent to the strict administration of Factory Law, 
(o) Operatives are themselves becoming acquainted with the fact that accidents 
should bo reported and they frequently report themselves to the Factory Inspector's 
ofEice. (c) The introduction of the Workmen's Compensation Act has also had an 
effect on accident reporting as tiic injured persons think that by reporting they 
might get compensation, (d) Another reason is that since the war up-to-date 
machinery of entirely new patterns has been introduced into the country whilst 
the workmen have not had tire proper traimng to keep pace with the new type of 
machinery. It is noticeable that accidents iucrcase with the introduction of new 
types of machines, (e) Ignorance of the workers and a belief in fate rather than 
carefulness is also responsible for many accidents. After frequent demonstrations 
of how to handle a particular machine, workers with apparently full knowledge of 
the dangers still take frightful and unnecessary risks. (/) Frequent instances of 
aerioos accidents are reported where workers remove safety guards in order to 
clear a jam or fault anchuse their hands or feet to put the fault right. This is to a 
great extent due to ignorance, but much also is due to carelessness and disregard 
of known dangers, 

49 (i) During the year 1928 112 inspections were made, resulting in 22 prosecu- 
tions to enforce factory regulations. The brgger and well-organired niilU do consider 
it their duty to work to factory rules, and make an effort to do so. 


U. — Eoon. 

A . — Factories. 

55. Factory law permits working 11 hours a day but not exceeding 60 hours 
a week ; this is taken full advantage of. 

56. Factories work for six days a week and the seventh day, which is a Sunday, 
is observed as a complete holiday. 

57 (i) So far as workers are concerned they have welcomed the 60-hour week 
since tlie cluuige has not been accompanied by the reduction in wages. 

59. AJnether reduction m .the niaxim>u3i_*ioHts jLfeiplb.Hfit.ad’rigable 

esperially-in ease of seasonaliactaacs io. wlilcli piinclualiry anS'^nsistent work 

.nsjdcfiable. aaiongst„faKU)ry workeia'iu'Hiia''pxuv'ln.cr7 rc«' factories have 
yet adopted the decking in and out s>'stem ; as a result a considerable amount of 
time IS wasted in getting to and from the actual job. It is improbable that m a 
10 hours day the average worker is on his job more than 8^ hours. 

60 I') (®) The break after putting in six hours’ work is very useful and does 
go a long way m preventing undue fatigue, (fc) The bre.rk after six hours' work 
is utilized chiefly as a rest. The workers do not generally take their meals at this 
time, their meal hour being earher in the morning (9 to 10) and again after their 
work in the evening. 

(ii) The existing law seems to have worked satisfactorily in this direction. 

(iv) Ample holidays are given or taken by the workers, apart from the weekly 
holidays tliere are public holidaj's wliich are mostly given to workers either as extra 
holidays or substituted for the weekly hdidays. 

61 (i) The day of rest is usually Sunday except in the case of Muhammadan 
factories, which observe Friday as their day of rest. It is, however, possible to 
change the weekly rest day at any time by giving previous notice to the Inspector, 
and wis is done whenever the necessity arises ; public holidays ore often substituted 
for Sundays, 

(ii) The existing law seems to have w-orked satisfactorily in this direction. 

Z. — Special Queittoni reiktiBC to WomcD, Tonne A&nlts end Children. 

A. — Factories. 

82. 'The admisaiOD of infants into factories is discouraged. It is, however, 
difficult to always keep them out because they are too young to be separated from 
their mothers. 

83. The present regulations with regard to the employment of women in factories 
are quite suitable. Hours of emjdoyment for women are the same as for men except 
that the fonner may not be employed before 5,30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. 

84. The present law with regard to the employment of chikliea appears to have 
winked satafactorily. 
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zn.— Wuai. 

96 (i) The prevailing rates of wages for the past five years are giveh below : — 


Classification of labour. 

Average per Month. 

1924 


1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1. — Skilled Labour. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs, 

a. 

p- 

Engine driver . . 

47 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

Carpenter 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

EHacksmith 

55 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Mochi . . 

29 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Moulder 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Turner . . 

31 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Oilman . . 

35 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Fireman 

33 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Weaver. . 

70 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

Spinner. . 

38 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

Dyer 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Reder (woman) 

22 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Press distributor 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Press compositor 

34 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 







Average per Day. 






2. — UnskiUed Labour. 

















Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Coohe (man) . . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Coolie (woman) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

6 


XVn — AdmlaMiatlon. 

138. The average workman has little knowledge of factory legislation ; although 
copies of the abstracts of the Indian Factories Act and the Kules made thereunder 
both in English and in the language of the majority of workers are posted up in every 
factory, yet it is doubtful if the worker ever makes an effort to know what the posters 
really mean. 

139 (i) In this provmce, which is one of the four provinces under my jurisdiction, 
namely, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, the 
Factory Inspection Staff consists of : — 

One faU-time Inspector. 

One Industrial Surveyor under the control of the Director of Industries, 
Punjab, stationed at Delhi, who is notihed as additional Factory Inspector 
under certain sections of the Indian Factories Act for the province of Delhi. 

The number of factones in this province under the ojicration of the Indian 
Factories Act at present is 61 and the staff is adenuate. It may be noted here tliat 
tile Local Government in 1116 case of the Punjab nave decided to appoint one full- 
time Inspector with effect from April 1. 1930, in the place of the five Industrial 
Surveyors of the Punjab under certain sections of the Indian Factories Act. Thus 
faom April next there will be one Chief Inspector and one Inspector in the Punjab. 

This advanced method of inspection has not yet been considered by the Delhi 
Government, but with the extension of modem machine methods in working 
factories the services of another Inspector qualified to be notified under all sections 
of the Act would be useful and is becoming necessary. The preMnt method of 
inspection has worked fairly satisfactorily up to this time, but tlic duties of the Indus- 
trial Surveyor are fast increasing and the time he can devote to factory inspection 
is decreasing as a resnlt. 

(lii) Kigonr and efficiency of administration of Factory Law depends on frequent 
inspections, instructions, prosecutums and finally on th^r results, 

(iv) During the year 1928, 22 cases under the Factory Law were instituted 
a«sfiast the occuineis and managers oi five factories. Of the total number of cases 
18 resulted in conviction. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SURVEYOR, DELHI. 

L — ^Beernitmait. 

1. The bulk of the industrial labour in this x^foviiice was originally imported 
from Ahmedabad, Bombay, Rajputana and Northern and Central India Generally 
speaking, the recruits for tlie industrial labour market were provided from the agri- 
cultural classes, who were either uprooted from the soil or were left, under the baneful 
influence of fragmentation, small holdings not enough to support them and their 
families. The labour employed in the building trades, .since the transference of the 
capital to Delhi, whose strength is considerable, was mostly recruited from the agri- 
cultural working classes from Rajputana and some from Northern India, 

The agricultural population in rural areas in this province constitutes not a sig- 
nificant source of labour supply for industrial undertakmgs. The agriculturist 
generally finds attraction for industrial employment for short periods to supplement 
his earnmgs. The workers in the seasonal occupations are, however, recruited from 
agriculture, and to some extent from the artizan classes in the neignbourmg villages, 
and they are therefore mostly migratory. 

There are no availabU; statistics showing the extent of migration of the industrial 
lalxiur in this province. The .seasonal occupations in industries are limited mostly 
to iron foundry and ice production, and the extent of migration is consequently not 
considerable The skilled labour is mostly jiermaneiit, but the unskilled workmen 
at; 5 ^_m|raj^iy to-«e«ne-eKtent. 

The continued industrial depression combined with the contraction in the activities 
in the Pubhc Works Department, New Delhi, has caused a surplus of industrial 
labour, particularly unskilled workers, in this pronnee The recruitment of labour 
is consequently not a problem for the industrial undertakmgs generally at present. 

2. (i) The extent and frequency of return to his village of the industrial operative 
is mainly determined by the nature of his employment The workers livmg with 
their family members are roughly estimated to constitute about 40 per cent, of the 
total strength of the laliour employed m industrial undertakings in this province. 
The family members, particularly of unskilled workers, are aJso generally employed 
in industrial undertakings, and add to the family income. Such working clas^ are 
the last to return to their villages. In fact, a fairly important section of the indus- 
tnal labour in this jirovinre has now practically settled down, and has either no 
village home or little family ties to serve as attractions for frequent returns. 

(li) There are no reliable statistics, but roughly speakmg about 60 pet cent. Qf 
the total labour force in ttiis province is permanent. 

3. (l) Thr rmpinyrr oftjjUirnrls hii agmnti who gi meraHy belongs to the labouring 
classes and a -icldg ' fi cerf am amount oXioftMCRCf-ARttin^t them ioi puiposes of xeemit- 
meiH' Of tB'dustf ial Ij^Tjgfir'lh the surrnunding^^dtstjicts. Tiie recruit is paid his ex- 
pens?S"tlTt;firrc<rnrjoHrncy and‘Tcro3"IrbtnTu.s village to the place of his destination. 
There is a labour contractor also whose services form an important factor, particulau’ly 
in the builduig trades. He collects and supplies workpeople to the employer. The 
type of worker he supplies is. however generally not a superior one. 

(iii) The desirability of the estabbshment of public employment agencies for the 
collection and periodical X’ublication of statistics deserves consideration. This is 
believed to operate to the advantage of the employer and the employee equally. 

4. The bulk of the industrial population is now settled down in Delhi, and there is 
therefore very little disturbance ol family Ufc. There does not appear to be any 
appreciable disturbance in the case of migratory labour, whose work is mostly of a 
seasonal character. A section of the labour who has got his home in the neighbouring 
districts returns to his family at every possible opportunity. 


7. (i) Tlic extent of unemployment is not known. 

(li) I am not aware of any appreciable degree of dismissals nor of any voluntary 
retirements. There has lieeii r»*trcnchinent in some industries owing to several 
causes. In order to minimize the jast of prftdwctiua, ftere Is a^.neraj te^dsjj«j^f 
the ifttToductimPfiTTalxfilftssVing apB l iao c i a hiii!)^:iiPpod ^magfeiaciSk 
dustriai UUdei taklrim jjBJBfBtiyr foundn- industry, which was once known 

forJBTSflneipsnJfoduct in sugar-cane crusher or koklu. and enjoyed a considerable 
export trade as far os the North-West Frontier lYovmce on the one side and Bihar 
and Orissa on the other is in a depressed condition owing mainly to the reMrted 
poverty of the yield of sugar-cane crop in the surrounding districts coupled with 
utcreased external competition in recent years. The manufacture of gold and silver 
threads and lametta, which is the premier cott^ industry of the capital city, has 
Buffered a set-back by the continued chaotic political conditions of the frontier terri- 
tory-— one ol the important oonsumiiig markets for the varied products of the industry. 



It* f . 

Themtom^tuicldal^KuapetliicMi 

il'CSQlilIC^T m uw thra^-baU indnstry. The obntlnued dimioished activity in 
baUd^K trades has already Adversely nfiected the employmont of labour, {xarttoulaiiy 
unskill^ operatives. The dour miUbg industry is pas^g through a trying period. 
Ihe leather>t8iuung and Itather-workmg industnos are m a depressed coniU^n. 

(iii) la spite of the adverse conditions prevailing, them is n o marked disfaess 

aoticMdilcA i nn ag at th n p o pulation m p-""""* Yet it appeiira ’Hiat 

eBI{UByi5^t m cottage industriMisp^hi^ the best solution to aUeviate such 
eccHiomtc stress. 

The development of home industries is known to play an important rote in the 
national welfare of a country The population bemg mainly agncultural. cannot 
aSord to overlook the economic value of the home mdustnes in periods of forced 
idleness The solution of the problem of economic salvation of tlie masses fundamen- 
tally lies in the organization and development of home industries The village 
can hardly remam a sound economic unit in the absence of the provision of alternative 
occupations suited to the existmg conditions The rural population forms the back- 
bone of the people of the province, and in order to ameborate conditions, an endeav- 
our has to be made to inaugurate and develop home industries as well as secondary 
seasonal occupations for the agriculturist 

(ivj There is^no unemployment insurance known m this provmcc 
8 (t) and (ii) The small extent of the shifting composition of the industrial 
population generally renders the average duration of employment fairly long in the 
organized industries. The recruitment of labourmg classes locally as feed for in- 
dustries m other parts of the country is practically not known. The extent of casual 
employment is roughly estimated at S to 10 per cent , though no rehable figures are 
available. 

(lu) Th„ rhi»,f nf malarial girimes? and Ceremonial observ- 

ance aod iairs. The extent of absenteeism dne to sickness is calculated at 10 per 
cent, for a period of about tv’o months in a year, between Angust and October, when 
malaria breaks out in the province The casual illness and observance of rehgious 
oercmonies and attendance at marriages and fairs are responsible for about 5 per 
cent of abseutees throughout the year 

The average wage earned by an industrial worker m the mdustry in this province 
IS calculated at ten annas a day, as wilt appear from the statement of wages of workers 
m industries m this province under XII — 'Wages bix thousand workers lose 60 
working days while 3,000 workers lose .320 working days, on an average, during the 
year The aggregate loss of wages therefore approximates to eight lacs and twenty- 
five thousand rupees 

XL — BUS Oiguintiw. 

15 0) The intermediary contractors are jiractically not known in the establish- 
ments under the Factories Act, but in the building trades they arc not uncommon. 

The picce-wage and contract systems of work are gaming ixipulanty with tlie 
mdnstrial undertakings generally, as they are regarded to load to economy and effi- 
ciency'. The employer is saved any strict supervision, and the worker puts in an 
increased effort to augment his earrungs 

(u) The system of sub-contract is looked upon with disfavour by the mdnstrial 
nndertakmgs generally, except in the building trades 

(lu) Generally speaking, tlicrc is Uttle control exercised by the contractor over 
working conditions m an industrial uudertaking lu this province In the budding 
trades, however, the contractor exercises sufficient control over working conditions 

(iv) The c&cts of contract work appear to bo generally satisfactory to the parties 
concerned 

HL — ^Booiiag- 


17. Tbe mdostnal employer is given facilities for the grant of Government land 
'■ on favourable terms for purposes of building workers’ bouses The provision of 
facihties in the matter of acquisition of land by the employer for housing hiS labour 
appears desirable 

18 'The quarters provided to house the superior staff, such as managers, engineers, 
etc., are generally satisfactory from the heal& point of view There is provision lor 
lig^rting, conservancy and water-aup]Hy 

The dwellings provided in the organized industries for the accommodation of the 
UKH^kers consist usually of the sing^cPstorey lines in single-room units, with either a 
small projecting verandah or in some cases a narrow enclosed eourtiwrd. The provi* 
skm made finr Ugffiting, conservancy and water snppfy is on a mtiictod scale. TIm 

£>elbi, an aa impm 


r«fc, r*m t, l«t 

IMtttiHr tton^g from th« point of view of sanitation. The Birla Mills, Delld, are 
m making an extended provision of water-flushed latrines m their coohe 
Unes. in a city like Dellu the problem of sanitation is an all-important one and 
deawvm special attention from the employers as well as the local authorities uracerned 
There is room for improvement m the arrangements for the supply of water, latrine 
accommodation, and provision of light and ventilation generally. The coohe camps 
bousing the industrial oiieratives employed in the building trades in New Delhi 
present not a pleasant spectacle and suffer by comparison 

The huts constituting a coohe-camp in New Dellu are built of mud dug from the 
ground covering them, with thatched roofs. Each hut .which is partially underground 
and measures about 5 feet m height, houses one family consistmg of about five mem- 
bers. The general sanitation of the cooUe-camps is controlled by Government with 
an adequate provision of fairly suitable latnne accommodation and water-supply for 
dnnkmg purposes. 

There ts no demand made on the part of the working classes m regard to the 
standard of accommodation provided by the industrial employer. The housin g 
accommodation provided is generally satisfactory, and m some cases superior to that 
to which the average worker is accustomed in his own village This refers to the 
permanent housing accommodation provided by the employer m the organized 
industries. 

19 The workers have never failed to take advantage of the accommodation 
offered for the purposes of housing them, by tlie industrial undertakings m this pro- 
vince 

20 The quarters provided for the superior staff, such as managers, engineers, etc , 
are generally rent free The accommodation to house the workers is provided at a 
rate from 30 to SO per cent below the economic rent 


IV. — Health. 

23. The general health conditions of workers employed in industrial undertakings 
under the Indian Kactones Act and Mines Act in this province are^n the whole 
sajbaiactoi^. The conditions obtaining in the industrial establishments not covlired 
by the proi isiona of Factories or Mmes .Acts under which working classes have to work 
for sumuently long hours in a day as viell as to hie. can hardly be described as con- 
ducive to general health of the operativf-s Ihc working conditions m the well- 
organized factory establishments on the other hand are fairly satisfactory from the 
point of \ lew of general health, though there is room for improvement in small-scale 
concerns, particularly tiioso built m congested areas in the uty of Delhi 

Broadly speaking, tlie ayff-ag.. wnrkir i<t ponr anH moatly consists pf 

inferuu qualit)’ of flour, pulses, nee and oil or ghee He often shoivs a poor physique, 
and apjx-ars contented wiUi a low standard of comfort His clothing is oftra dJrtjr- 


24 The city of Delhi and the suburbs are fairly well pronded wrth hospitals and 
indigenous dlspensanes where free medical aid is available. The institubons are 
maintained bv Government and local bodies 

The prolusion of medical faulities by the employer generally is on a restricted 
scale The importance of the creation and maintenance of a healthy and contented 
labour force is. however, recognized by the intclhgent section of the employer The 
Btrla Mills, DcUu. employ a whoktinie quahfied physician and surgeon with four 
compoundui-s. and maintain a hospital where free medical aid is made available to 
their employees A ma teiutt y hem e ja-alaajtaaiBU>v Started ttajdaz.rh e f har ge oi a 
traip j ci l m i dwifa *r i | I ;~rt ' The Delhi Cloth Mills, Delhi, maintain a 
o&npuunder to render first-aid, if necessary The mills are served by the Muniapal 
Bara Hindu liao Dispensary situated in their tlose proximity. The secretary of the 
miUs donated a sum of rupees, ten thousand, towards the building of the disiiensary for 
the purpose The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College Hospital is also close to the 
coolie-quarters of the nulls. The laidy Reading Health School serves the female workers 
employed m the nulls The Klmlsa Mills and the Dellu Flour -Mills have engaged one 
of the local sub-assistant surgeons to render periotlical free medical attendwee to 
their employees on a monthly allowance. The Llelhi Electric Tramways, and Traction 
Company, lanuted, Delhi, have also engaged the part-time services of one of the 
local assistant surgeons, fbr the purixise A provision also exists on a small scale for 
the free supply of more common mediunes in well-organized industrial establishments. 

30. Sickntss utrwratwe.—There does not appear to be any general dishko towards 
the of Western mediane The difficulty, if any. might however powbly 

be met ^|the provision of a substituted recogniied mdigenous system of medicine. 
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la so far as the distribution oi industrial regions in this province is concerned. 
th«« appears to be no real difficulty in secunng qualified medical men in sufficient 
numbers willing to undertake the work. ' 

The migration of labour in this province does not appear to afiect the problem 
of sickness insurance to any great extent. The grant of medical attemmnce or 
pecuniary accident or sick benefit, funeral benefit and confinement and maternity 
benefit in case of sickness, accident, death or child-birth is realized to dispel ^e un- 
certainty of livelihood from the mind of the insured worker, making him more con- 
tented and perhaps less migratory than at present. 

The financial resources required for the establishment of the institution may be 
provided from contributions partly by the insured worker and partly by his employer, 
together with a contribution by the State. 

31. Amongst the industrial undertakings in this province, the Birla Mills, Delhi, 
have recently made a provision for maternity benefits with an allowance of three 
months’ wages to be given two months before and one month after child-birth. 


The employers of this province who were consulted in the matter were generally 
sympathetic towards the provisions of Mr. Joshi's Maternity Benefit Bill. The 
desirability of such a legislation is recognized, and the security wliich a woman-worker 
must feel if she knows ^forehand what her fate is to be on such occasions must be a 
source of strength and a great consolation to her. 

V. — Welian (oibn than Health and Hooilng, bnt indnding Ednoatlon). 


33. The Birla Mills, Delhi, have employed a labour secretary, whose principal 
funciions are to look after tlie general welfare of their labour, housed in their coolie 
lines. To increase his interest in life and consequent efficiency of the industrial 
operative, the de.sirability of the emplojTnent of welfare officers and workers in 
industrial areas deserves consideration. 

34. The Birla Mills, Delhi, provide cinema displays I'eriodically, and maintain 
a small library for the use of their staff. There is a provision for refreshments on 
payment. dat U employed to take care of and feed babies with milk in a separate 
enclosure wittiin the. mill premises, when their mothers arc at work in the departments. 
An Akkara (wrestling ground) is also provided for the physical exercise of the 
labourers, llie organization of an annual labourers’ mela (fair) is a special feature 
of the Delhi Cloth Mills, Delhi. A vanety of entertainments in the shape of dramatic 
representations, cinema shows, laughing galleries, distribution of sweets and prizes 
is provided on the occasion. There is a provision for refreshments, on payment. 
There is a certain amount of propaganda work carried by the mills on the evils of 
intemperance by means of lectures amongst the working classes. It seems desirable 
to make a provision for open spaces with facilities for recreation, including sjiorta 
and athletics, libraries, reading-rooms and cinema dcsplays as means of instruction 
and amusement, and liberal medical assistance for the industrial population, on an 
extended scale. 

35. The welfare activities have resulted in the contentment of the labour force, 
to some extent. There are also some signs of decline in drunkenness amongst the 
industrial population. 

36. Broadly speaking, little or no serious attempt seems to have been made by the 
employer generally to provide for the education of the labouring classes in industrial 
undertakings. Tto ignorance coupled with conservatism of the uneducated workman 
is felt to tend to delay the progress of industrial development. The advantages of 
education among the working classes are, however, recognized by the enlightened 
employers and schcxils are provided for the education of the employees and their 
children in the Birla Milk and the Delhi Cloth Milk, Delhi. The Blria Milk maintain 
their ovm schook, including a night scliool for adults at their expense, while the Delhi 
Cloth Milk contribute rent-free buildings towards the maintenance of the schook 
opened by the Delhi municipality in their premises. The schook arc used by the 
workers and their children to a fair extent. There are about 30 adult workers, 
50 half-time workers and 300 workers' children receiving education in the Birla 
Milk' schook. The Delhi Cloth Milk' schook provide education to about 150 workers’ 
cldldren. 

A section of the working classes does not view with favour the education of children 
who are the earning members of the family. 

37. 'There is no provision for old and premature retireffient except that of a 
provident fund established in the Delhi Cloth and General Mills, Delhi. The deslr- 
ah^ty of sneh a provision is, however, recognized. 
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38. T^re Sa ao co-operative organization amongst the industrial population in 
this province. The provision of co-operative societies with a view prunarily to re- 
ducing his indebtedness is expected to improve the economic condition of the indus- 
trial operative. The industrial worker is generally in debt to the money-lender, who 
charges interest at exorbitant rates. 

VL — Education. 

40. The introduction of compulsory primary education within the municipal 
limits is hoped to gradually assi.st in the removal of illiteracy among the industrial 
population. 

The introduction of some form of primary education supplemented with elemen- 
tary technical training among the labouring population appears desirable from the 
point of view of the development of a practical industrial bias in the workers. 

41. The Government Industrial Middle School is the only Government institution 
in existence in Delhi in which facilities are provided for industrial education. There 
is room for ready expansion in industrial education, wfuch is regarded as an essential 
investment for the production of intelligent and efficient workmen from the point of 
view of industrial development of the province. The establishment of a properly 
equipped technical school appears desirable to ensure successful recruitment to 
industry of the province. 


Vm — Workmoi’a Oompauatioo. 

51. H'orfiumn's Compensation Act . — With the exterrsion of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act to organized industries, the intelligent employer has insured his labour 
against accident and the measure has proved ol great benefit to the working classes 
covered by the Act. 

The introduction of a scheme of compulsory insurance will be rendered necessary 
consequent on the extension of the Act to workers in unorganized industries with a 
view to placing tlic employer in a position to be able to pay compensation due in the 
event of a serious accident. The compulsory insurance by Uie employer is regarded 
to restore to the workman the security against his inability for payment of compensa- 
tion. 

52. The desirability of the extension of the scope of the Act de.scrves consideration. 
In the intricate modem industrial system, it is reiihzcd that there is hardly any 
justification lor the exclusion ol [xirsous employed in branches ol industr>- other than 
organized and hazirdou.s from the operations of Uie Act. The complex machinery 
and intensive production of the industrial world ol to-day are claimed to lead to 
frequent accidents, and a sufferer in an unorganized industry may be equally afiected 
in the absence of relief by way of compensation as one engaged in an organized 
industry. The mere liazardoiis character of an occupation i.s reg.arded hardly suffi- 
cient justification lor depriving those who sufier from tJie liardships involved in the 
rare accidents from the benefits confciTcd by the Act. The scope of the Act might be 
widenctl to include all classes of jicrmanent workmen employed in both organized 
and unorganizeil industries. 

53. (i) The desirability of raising the minimum scales of compensation resulting 
from the application of Schedule IV of the Act deserves consideration. The existing 
practice ol lump sum payments in the award of compensation appears both sound and 
safe. 

(ii) The present waiting period is admitted to be too long, and to result in hardship, 
as no comjiensation is payable in resjiect of the first ten days ol disablement. The 
reduction of the waiting period by three days is considered advisable to minimize 
the effect. 

The proof of dependence by the claimant rlaiming compensation to the satisfaction 
of tlic Commissioner under the Act is corrsidered essential, not only to afford protec- 
tion to the employer from fraudulent claims, but to secure relief to tlie dependants 
of a workman incapacitated to earn a livelihood to fulfil the intention of the .\ct. 

(Iv) The undesirable cfltsct of enabling a workman to decide in a particular case 
for the ultimate liability for compensation to lie on the principal or the sub-contractor 
directly employing him as provided under sub-section (2) of Section 12 of the Act 
is recognized beyond dispute. The amendment of the existing section in accord with 
its general prind|de is accordingly suggested in such a manner as to make the employer 
directly engaging a workman liable for compensation in the event of an accident. 

In onler to enable Government to determine the extent to whicli injured workmen 
succeed in securing compensation, it appears desirable that the provisions of section 
16 of the Act be so amended as to make the employer to submit returns in respect of 
sU accidents irrespective of the payment of compensation. 
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The de^rebility to Afiaend the provisions of section 22 of the Act in such a manner 
as to relieve the dependant of a deceased workman claiming compensation of the 
necessity of approAchiog the employer for the settlement of the claim, and to enable 
hhn to apply to the Commissioner in the first instance is considered obvious. 

DL— Honn. 

A. — Faeiorits. 

59. There appears to Ije no possibility jaljrainc-UBP in jroasjpia as was ip^i^atwi 
in the recent spewh delivered by tlm emplgyeia'-dde^tc Irora this country at the 
l as t r i iiler nati onal -baboirrXoflf c'renc'e, when Mr. N. M. Joshi, the Labour's delegate 
suggested such reduction. 

60. In the existing practice, the interval relates to the worker's meal time and 
bitiguc during the same hour. The working hours during which the factory is at 
work are suitable. 

There are otlier holidays mostly of religious character, in addition to the prescribed 
factory holidays observed in the various industrial establishments. The number of 
such holidays varies from establishment to establishment. 

61 . In the existing practice. Sundays as well as week-days are olxscrved as holidays. 


B.— Minas. 

63. The working hours of the operatives in mines averaged to 36 a week, as shown 
in the Annual Report on the working of mines, in this province, for the year 192S. 

The total number of mines subject to tlie control oi the Indian Mines Act in this 
province iaai« -only, 'comprising kaolin mines. The mining operations were conducted 
for 61 days during the past year, 

D . — Other Establishments. 


80. (e) Other industrial estaMishmenls . — ^The desirability of regulating the working 
of industrial establishments, employing a large number of persons and working wifh 
or without motive {wwer deserv'es consideration. In man>’ of the non-regulated 
industrial undertakings, the lighting and ventilation arrangemenfs arc defective, 
no restrictions are observed as to the working hours, long hours being the rule and 
holidays are seldom given, A large number of women and children are iniiiscrim- 
nately employed, machinery is often badly fenced or left unguarded, and even 
elementary sanitarj- requirements such as latrine accommod.itiou and proper drainage 
are not satisfactorily provided. The consequence is that not only the health of 
operatives under such woiking conditions is endangered by disregard of the funda- 
mental and cardinal essentials, but the industries Ihem.sclves suffer by the impairment 
of efhciency of the operatives consequent on the deterioration of their health. 

X. — Spedal Qoeitioiu nlatiac to Woman, Young Adnlti and OliUdiaa. 

A. — Factories. 


88. The gigjit.5rprk of ■women and children is prc»hibit^-d by the provisions of the 
Factor ie s Act. The textile mills employing an appreciable number of womih Shd 
children work by double shift and engage them during the day. The young adults 
are, however, employed at night, but there are no statistics to show the adverse effect 
of such employment on their health. 


Zn.— WagcB. 

96. (i) There are no accurate statistics a'vailable witli regard to industrial wages 
in Delhi Ihoviace in the absence of any authorized agency for the collection of such 
data. From the enquiries conducted within the short time at my disposal, however, 
the existing average wages earned by the workmen in industTial undertakings in tbe 
province are shown to t&t last column of Appendix C. 


(ii) The jiayment of -wages in the surrounding agricultural areas is generiilly in 
Idnd. The average wage earned by a worker is calculated to approxiinate 4 ormas 
a day. The piece-wage system is the role. 

(iii) It is difficult to ascertain the extent of difierence between money ■wages and 
money -value of earnings. The money ■value of earnings is, however, roi^ less than 
the money wages. 
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97. (i) There haa been practically no movement in the average rates of wages in 
recent years. 

A statement showing the fluctuations in the purchasing power of money in Delhi, 
since the basic period, i.e., the pre-war period of 1912-14, is attached as Appendix A. 
The general trend of prices will be seen from the index numbers expressed in the 
different years as percentages of the retail prices of the commodities in the basic period. 

(iii) There are no accurate statistics available to show the extent of relation . 
between the wages and the prices and cost of living. The rates of wages, however, 
has fluctuated to some extent with the oscillations in prices and cost of living as 
will appear from the Statement at Appendix C. 

(iv) There is no relation between the rate of wages and the amount of proflts 
of the industrial undertaking generally. The bonus earned by the worker is, 
however, mainly determined by the profit made by the employer during the year. 

104. The enhancement of wages, even to a slight extent, generally acts as an 
attraction for the labour and a similar reduction repels it. 

105. In order to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion with regard to the 
minimum living wage, asdetailcd examination of the family budgets appears necessary 
for the two classes of indu.strial workers. Taking a representative timily consisting 
of five souls as a basis for the purpose, the family budgets are drawn below : — 


1 . — Famtiy Budget of the Skilled Worker. 



Existing 

Modified 

Item. 

monthly 

monthly 


expenditure 

expenditure 


(average). 

[possible). 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Food 

18 0 0 

17 0 0 

Clothing 

10 0 0 

8 0 0 

Shelter (rent) 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Thirst (watej and other drinks) . . 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

Medical aid (attendance and maternity) . . 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Education 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Luxuries (cinema, etc., and ornaments) . . 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Misi:ellaneous (ceremonies like marriage. 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

kaj, etc.) 



Total 

44 0 0 

38 0 0 


Average daily existing expenditure. Re. 1-7-d pies, 
\lodificd daily expenditure, Re. 1-4—3 pies. 


11 . — Family Budget of the Unskilled Worker. 


Average daily income — 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Man 

0 

10 6 

Woman . . 

0 

7 0 

Child 

0 

4 0 

Total 

1 

5 6 

Average daily expenditure — 




Existing 

Modified 

Item. 

monthly 

monthly 


expenditure 

expenditure 


(average). 

({iossible). 


Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Food 

17 0 0 

16 8 0 

Clothing 

9 0 0 

8 0 0 

Shelter (rent) 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Thirst (water and other drinks) . . 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

Medical aid (attendance and maternity) . . 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

Education 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

Luxuries (cinema, etc., and ornaments) . . 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

Miscellaneous (ceremonies like marriage. 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

kn), etc.) 



Total 

37 0 0 

32 0 0 


Average daily existing expenditure. Re. l-d-9 pies. 
Modified daily expenditure. Re. 1-1-0 pies. 
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The conditions afiecting skilled and unskiHed industrial labour are different 
bom the economic point o{ view. The earnings of a skilled operative are generally 
limited to the wages of the man whereas the income of a family of the unskilled 
workman is frecpientiy supplemented by wages earned by the woman and children, 
This important economic factor necessitate separate analytical treatment of the 
family budget of ttvo groups of industrial workers. 

Family Budget of the Skilled Worker . — ^The average daily expenditure of the family 
works out at Rs. 1-7-6 pies, which is higher tlian the average earnings of Rs. 1-2 annas. 
From a consideration of the various existing factors contributing towards the 
depression in the level of the actual wages earned by the industrial operative, it is 
f no wQndfii..that most of -the -fami I lea ai¥. hftisily.ilblit-to malcfiboflixads. meet. 

lb ascertain the minimum living wage, an elimination or reduction in the 
items of the schedule of consumption in the budget may be possible but the 
degree of such a modification appears to be restricted in view of tlie present concise 
regulation of the expenditure of the family. The modified expenditure as against 
the existing budget will indicate that there is left practically little or no scope for 
further reduction below the figures of Rs. 1-4-3 a day. The possibility for the 
reduction is likely to be too narrow if the curtailment of efficiency is not desiicd. 
Any further reduction in the scale of wages may tell not only upon the inclination 
and capacity of the industrial operative but it may also operate unfairly on the 
industry generally. 

Family Budget of the Unskilled Worker . — The figures lead to the conclusion tliat 
the average daily expenditure of a family of the unskilled labourer composed of the 
man, woman and a child as earning members, is slightly lower than the average 
income. But owing to the fact that such a sight is not verj- common and that the 
actual wages earned by the family are generally depressed by voluntary and 
involuntary unemployment, the unskilled workers do not present a picture of 
contentment and enthusiasm. The margin of curtailment of the average daily 
expenditure of Rs. 1-3-9 pie.s of the family appears to be meagre because of tlieir 
proverbial hand- to- mouth mode of living. Tbe extent of possibility for the reduction 
in the items of consumption in the family budget seems evidently small and the 
modified expenditure as against the existing schedule may be made to stand at 
Rs. 1-1 anna a day, involving the sacrifice of efficiency. 

In the light of the above circumstances, the existing level of earnings of the 
workmen in industrial undertakings appears to approximate to the living w.ige. 
The presence of this economic (actor above all others is believed to explain the 
existence of harmonious relatioiis between the employer and the employed, and the 
absence of strikes of any significant character in the industrial undcrtaldngs in their 
present stage of development in tliis province. 

106. (i) The imposition of fi^es is almost universal, The deductions in re.si)*,xt 
of fines for breaches of discipline and for bad or negligent work or injury to the 
materials or other property of the employer are prevalent in the industri^ establish- 
ments in this province. The deductions based on absence from work are also not 
uncommon. TTie amount of fines inflicted varies generally from a day’s wages to a 
week’s deductions in extreme cases. 

(iii) The sums collected as fines are suggested to be credited to funds devoted for 
the welfare of the labour. 

(iv) The legislative measures to regulate fines and deductions do not seem to tic 
inopportune or premature at the present stage. 

107. (i) and (ii) The system of monthly payment of wages is common with the 
industrial undertakings in this province. The contractor’s employees are, however, 
paid on a fortnightly basis. In the existing practice, the payment of wages earned 
in one month is made in or about the middle of the succeeding month. 

(iii) The desirability of legislation to remedy the evil of deferred payment of wages 
deserves consideration. The provision of payment of wages witmn a week where 
the system of monthly payment or any longer basis is in vogue, within four days 
in the case of fortnightly payments, within two days in the case of weekly wages, 
and within a day in the case of daily wages is hopeil to dispel the uncertainty from 
the mind of the industrial operative and to tend to diminish his economic difficulties. 

108. The industrial operative is generally in monetary difficulty. In the abeence 
of receipt of Bis wages at the Close of the month, be begins boirowing money at 
eaimlntMt ra^.of iaicrert. In some instaflces, workers do not sniJceedln clearing 
tbenoeltwi or the burden of 'd^t they inenr^ first in taking up work in an 
indnstrial establishment. 
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109. The bonuses are acquired by stipulation on the basis of either increased 
production or profit made by the employer in the organized industries on a limited 
scale. 

1 10. The workmen generally are not allowed any leave during the year, Tliey 

are generally not paid their wages for the period of The supervising stafil 

in some of the^diistrics is.TTowc^f, ^ven leave for varying periods during the 
year with pay. 

There is no adverse efiect on back-lying wages owing to absence from work. 
The payment of such wages is made to workers on their resumption of work. 


Xiv. — ^Tnde Oombinations. 

117. Employers and Employed. — (i) The following are the more important com- 
binations of employers, with their headquarters established in Delhi : — (1) Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce ; (2) Delhi Factory Owners' Federation ; (3) Delhi Piece- 
Goods Association ; (4b Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association ; (5) Delhi Cloth 
Market Company ; (6) Kirana Association ; (7) Bankers’ A.s.sociation ; (8) Iron 
Mercliants’ A.SEOciation. 

(ii) So far as the organizations of the employees are concerned, the Delhi Provincial 
Postal and K.M.S. .Association, Khadi Association and Postal Audit Office Ucion 
are tlie important combinations in the Delhi province. 

The industrial labour in this province is ignoraqt 

a nd un able to votcq its QWH. opinion. The enSimvours of the local labour union, 
caSed 'M'aTdOBT'Sahbha, formed in the year 1928, so far as I am aware, met with 
no success in tlie matter of organization of industrial classes generally. 


119. The Delhi Provincial Postal and U.M.S. Association aims at amongst otliers 
in organizing the F’ost Office and R.M.S. workers with a view to securing a voice in 
the administration of the Post Office, promoting brotherhood amongst members, 
promoting and safeguarding the interests, rights and privileges of the Post Office 
and R.M.ij. employees, and obtaining redress of such grievances as may be brought 
to its notice by all constitutional means. The Khadi Weavers' Association was 
formed during Scptemlicr, 1927, with the object of regulating Uie relations amongst 
the members and of popularizing the use of pure hand-spun, hand-woven cloths 
through various means, such as hawking, delivering magic lantern lectures, publishing 
pamphlets, writing articles in the press and holding exhibitions. The Postal Audit 
Office Imion is the organ of the employees for securing redress of their grievances 
by constitutional methods. 

Tlie Delhi Mazdoor Sabh.i or I-abour I’nion, Delhi, came into e.xistence in the 
year 1928, witli the m.iin objects to orgamzc industrial workmen for their economic, 
mental, social, moral and material welfare, to secure fair and equitable conditions 
of life and work, to provide for sickness, maternity, death, accident, old age and other 
benefits; to secure compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, to redress 
grievances, to provide for education, to work for the establishment of cordial relations 
between the employer and tlie < mployoe ; to settle industrial disputes by mutual 
negotiations, if possible, and to relieve the distress of its members in cases of strikes 
or lock-outs. 

121. The AU-liidia Postal and R.M.S. Association, Delhi branch, is the only 
union recently registered under the Trade Unions Act, 1926, in this province. 


XV.— 4Bdaitrial Diapates. 

123. T his p royiaatia of any significa^magmWd^ 
During the year 11928-29 there have been two strike* in this province. The aggregate 
time loss amounted to 1,302 working days. 


Xyn. — Administration. 

137. There is undue compeUtiou in industry from the Indian states not under 

the purview of the Indian Factories Act. . - , • ■ ' 

138. lire working classes, being illiterate, arc generally ignorant of the provisions 
of the factory legislation. 



APPENDIX A. 

Variation in the Cost of Living in Delhi. 
Basic Period — 1912 to July, 1914. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Variations in Industrial Wages. 


Classes of workers. 

Pre-war 

period 

1912-14. 

Period 

1919-21. 

Period 

1922-24 

Period 

1925-28. 

Average per month. 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Driver 


30 8 

0 

47 

0 

0 

42 

8 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Mistri 


45 0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

Oilman 


16 0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Fireman . . 


20 0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

27 

8 

0 

30 

8 

0 

Carpenter . . 


30 0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

48 

0 

c 

54 

0 

0 

Mason 


30 0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Blacksmith 


27 0 

0 

46 

8 

0 

41 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Turner 


20 0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

30 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Moulder . . 


21 8 

0 

37 

8 

0 

33 

0 

0 

35 

8 

0 

Weaver 





63 

0 

0 

56 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Spinner 





34 

0 

0 

29 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Dyer 






— 


25 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Mochi 





25 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

24 

8 

0 

Reeler 




22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

Fitter 


35 0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

46 

8 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Drawer 




26 

8 

0 

20 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Press distnbutor . . 


20 0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

21 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Press compositor 


25 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

26 

8 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Warper 





40 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Slier 

_ 

— 


40 

0 

0 

34 

8 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Bleacher . . 


— 



— 


19 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Folder 


— 


25 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Potter 


— 



— 


33 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Thread -bailer 


- 



— 


19 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Carver 


30 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

36 

6 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Embroiderer 


20 0 

0 

30 

8 

0 

25 

8 

0 

28 

0 

0 

1‘aiatcr 


16 8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Doffer 





15 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Coolie (man) per day 

0 7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Coolie (woman) , 


0 s 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

/ 

0 

Coolie (minor) 


0 2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

! 0 

1 

4 

0 


MAJOR J. R. D. WEBB, O B E.. I.M.S , ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. DELHI PROVINCE. 

This Note deals with The Imperial Capital (New Dellu). 


tirie/ Historv of Coolte Labnxir — .At the maxiniuai period of construction some 
30,000 labourers were employed at New Dellii. Tliis number has now been much 
reduced and to-day about 13 000 labourers reside in the area. At first a very 
large number of the laboureis were housed in an area, known as the Brickfields 
South to Soutli-west of the New City. To-day the labour i.s housed m four distinct 
camps while a few labourers live near the site of their activities. The labour is imported 
from Rajpntana, NortJiern and Central India and there is much fluctuation amongst 
the coolies which dopeatls very largely on their agricultural activities in their homes. 

A small proportion of the labour is skilled ; Uiej* are chiefly connected with stone 
work, n\a,sonry, carpentry. blacksmitJis and paintei's while the larger proportion can 
be termed unskilled, in this latter class come a large section employed on the mann- 
factnre of bricks. In the earlier days the labour W'as entirely controlled by^ the 
P.W. D. (Goveriiment). A large proportion of Uic labour w as housed in barrack-lines. 
ITlc barracks were constructed with bncks ui mud wnth thatched roofs. The coohes 
did not pay rent for this accommodation. 

A minor proportion of the la hour was housed on camps, in hute built by themsel vcs. 
made in mud with thatched roofs. In several of the camps Government provide 
% piped-pnre-water supply, water flush latrines and set aside a recurring cost for the 
maintenance of an adequate sanitary stall (sec costs later), while in a few camps the 
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labourer bad to depend on a well water supply and dry latrines. Otlierwise sanitary 
arrangements were similar to those already quoted. The remains of some of these 
permanent camps can still be seen in the area. Government maintained dispensaries 
and S.A.S. doctors to attend to the minor ailments of labour, while a creche 
Was started for tlie infants of women workers. 

This creche did not meet with as great a measure of success as was hoped and was 
closed at a later date. A welfare centre was opened about that time, under the 
auspice of the Delhi Health and Baby Week Committee. The labour arriving at 
New Delhi, especially at the brickfield area, was medically inspected and segregated 
for two weeks from existing labour, to avoid epidemic outbreaks. Hague never 
occurred. Minor epidemics of cholera occurred, tliese were always promptly brought 
under control. Small-pox occurred in small proportion but due to the satisfactory 
s)rstem of vaccination intrcxluced by Government this disease did not spread. 

Malaria was a disease which affected the labour in the spring and tile autunm 
montlis and greatly incapacitated them, especially in malarious years. (Sec further). 

Present Conditions. — The P.W.D. (Government) to-day employ their labou*" 
through the agency of contractors. 

A clause exists in the contract whereby contractors are held responsible for the 
proper housing of their labour. There are two tj-pes of lalxiur camjM : — (1) those 
which are still p.artJy maintained at Government expense and which lepresent the 
old camping grounds already referred to above ; and (2) those maintained entirely 
by contractors. 

A'o. 1 Type of Camps. — ^There are three camps in which the larger proportion of 
present day labour is housed in these camps. This labour may be divided into two 
categories ; (1) some directly employed by Government on horticultural work at 
New Delhi (931 souls) ; (2) the largest proportion of labour working on Government 
works for numerous contr.ictors ; (3) labour working for contractors on private 
works. 

In this last mentioned categorv' is some labour employed outside the imperial 
capital, for instance on work at Delhi City. The total number of labourers hou.sed in 
these three camps is 12,000 

Housing. — The housing in these camps is (1) jrartly in the barrack lines which 
were originally built by Government and have in some Ciuses been added to by the 
contractors and (2) in huts built by the labour themselves. In the former case, the 
labour dof;s not have to spend any money on constructing their home.s. In the latter 
case the home costs them anything between Ks. H and Ks. 30, to construct. The 
huts are made by the labtmrer, who digs a hole in the ground, the resulting niiid forms 
the walls of the hut, while the roof is thatched The rcHtf is not weather-proof. 
In this case the contractors have not paid for these liuts. The conditions liave 
grown as a transitional stage between tlie jK-nod when Government controlled the 
labour and the present control by contractors. 

Ho. 2 Type of Camps — There is one such large camp at present situated at the 
bricdcfields. The contractors have supplied housing, dry latrines and maintain two 
sweepers for general sanitation. Kubbish is dump^ away from the camp and night 
soil is trenched. There is one tap water supply but the labourers usually drink well 
water. The camp is generally vacated dunng the w'ct weather months when the 
labourers return to their homes for their agricultural work. Labourers at this camp 
receive first-aid care and maternity care from the welfare unit situated at a neigh- 
bouring camp. (See further). A few other minor collections of labourers are housed 
at the site of their works, but these are in small numbers. The total number of 
labourers housed in this camp is about 1,000. 

The present housing presents a difficulty, because as the land where a camp is 
situated is sold for the extension of the capital, so Uie labour must be moved to 
another site. 

Wages. — Present day. — (a) The labouring male ccxilies earn 9 annas per day ; 
(6) the labouring female coolie earn 7 annas per day ; (c) the child (of 12 to 15 years) 

earn 4 annas per day. 

An average family will earn about Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per month collectively. 

A mate or supervisor is paid at a rate of Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 per mensem according 
to his class of work. The raj or bricklayer is paid Re. 1-8 atmas to Rs. 2 per day. 
The santraj or stone mason earns Re. annas to Rs. 3 per day. 

Formerfy, i.e., 1912-14. — The male labouring coolie received a wage of 6 annaa 
per day. The female 4 annas per day. The worUng child 2 annas per day. A mate 
or supervisor received Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per mensem, bricklayers received 14 annas to 
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Re. 1-2 annas per day. Stonemasons received Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 annas per day. There 
has thus been a rise of 30 per cent, to 50 per cent, on the old wages as compared 
with present day. 

Receipt of Wages.- — -The contractors pay their labour rather irregularly, generally 
once in two or three monTKsT 

Diet — This cotisisis of : —Vegetables, i.c., onions, carrots, peas, radish green 
gram tender shoots of the leaves of grain and peas ; grams — pakk, dal, wheat, ■ 
bajra, hawar, maize, barley, rice. 

Meat. — Some is eaten only in certain classes. 

Taking into account the cost of cooking, the daily average cost of food for a family 
of five persons is S .annas 3 pies. An adult eats on an a\'erage five chappat ies per day 
and d chi'd three chappaties. If to this is added other expenditure of living, such as 
clothing, simple luxuries, etc., the daily figure of expenditure for a family of five 
would be Re. 1-1 anna.s to Re 1-4 annas. 

A demonstration of the diet, in the said state, being cooked and being eaten can 
be given. At one time a general grain-grinding machine operated at one camp, this 
does not exist now. Kaih camp possesses its shopping centre which is carefully 
supervised. The average living cost for a family of five is therefore Rs. 31-14 annas 
to Rs. 37-8 annas, per moirscm. This does not leave much in the nature of a saving 
when the income is considered (sec above). 

Hirne 1912 14. — Wages have risen by alxjut 30 per cent, to 50 per cent, as shown 
above. Yet living has risen out of proportion. Whereas the chappatie cost 3 pies 
ill 1912-14 to-day the same chappati costs 9 pies. The rise would be in the region of 
about 70 per cent. 

Clothing. — A labour'T lives in the clothes he has on liis back. The outfit costs 
Rs. 10 per annum per man, Rs. 8 per annum per woman and Rs. 2 per annum per 
ehild. The extra winter clothing consists of a dohar or sheet costing Rs. 5. 

Sai'iiigs . — Generally .speaking, the coolie labour is in the hands of the moneylender. 
From personal en((uiries I find that on an average the labouring family is indebted 
to the luonevlender (buniya) to the extent of about Its. 80 per annum which includes 
the heavy intere.st of 37 a per cent, per annum. Some fortunate labourer, 
ivho happens to .save .some money, sjiends it in buying jewellery or land and cattle in 
h'S own home Much money is spent on ceremonies. The average coolie wedding 
costs Rs. 200 to Rs. 400, and about Rs. 200 for death. 

Hour.': of iVorh. — I roni October to March the hours of labour are 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
witli an imerv.il of li.alf .ii. hour nud-day. 

From April to September the labour hours arc 8 a.m, to 6 p.rn,, with an interval 
of one hour mid-day. Much care is exercised in getting the muster-roll taken in the 
early morning. 

Gcnnal Sanitalii'n of Camps — .\s already mentioned above. Government pay for 
sanitation in the majority of camps at New I>elhi. 

The initial cost for installing latrines and water in the three existing camps was, 
approximately. Rs. 15,000, while the annual recurring cost of refuse removal, stafi 
and siuiitation generally is Ks. 18,000 per annum. (Uetailcd figures can be given if 
nece.s.saiy .) 

IHscast’.': : .Ma!atia.~\n past years the most noticc'able disease was malaria. 
M.daria eradication is essentially a labour problem of the first imjxirtancc. 

In India, out of a population of 320 millions (one-fifth of the total world popula- 
tion), well over one inillion death.s occur annually from malaria, Ctirter says : ' It 
is not in the death-rate, however, tliat the gravest injury of malaria lies, it is in its 
sick rate ; in tlie loss of elhciencv which it causes rather tlian in the loss of 
life." 

An estimate baseil on Van Diue’s figures show Uiat there is a loss of over 300 
million working days per anuuin in India apart from the loss due to the million 
deaths per anuuin. 

Carter calculates that a death from pneumonia coiresponds to 125 sick days or 
work days lost. Working on this ba.sis. a death from malaria corresponds to 2,000 to 
4.00(1 sick days. This estimate can lie doubted, because the man infected with 
malaria is half sick all the time. On this estimate the numlicr of days lost to India 
by malaria would average 3,0(10 million, if we take the deaths at one million. This 
corresponds to a loss to India of 1,500 million of rupees per annum, or over ^100 
million sterling. Whenever malaria prevails the population is generally subnormal 
physically, mentally and economically. 

( 1425 ) 
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Delhi has always been regarded as very taalarious. The reasons cannot be 
discussed here. 

Christopher, in his report on malaria at Delhi, 1926-27, shows that epidemics 
recur witli considerable regularity at some years interval, e.g., 1884, 1890, 1892, 1897, 
1900, 1908, and minor epidemics in other years. Christopher, in his repwrt, gives 
a tabular statement showing the mortality rates per milic per annum for the month 
at which malaria epidemics were at their highest, which figures are striking in relation 
to the appalling damage done by malaria at Delhi. 

Christopher’s report shows that in 1926 the imperial capital was heavily infected 
with malaria. He says cases of malaria treated were as follows : — 

1924 1,047 

1925 1,546 

1926 2,270 

Christopher, in his report, pays [rarticjlar attention to the labour camps, then 
situated at New Delhi, and gives map and table showing the spleen rates then found 
in the area. These spleen indices ranged from 18 to 75 per cent. These figures are 
an indication of the serious damage to coolie labour, and its economic position at 
New Dellii. 

Following on Christopher's inve.stigation came an exhaustive investigation by 
Senior- White, which dealt with the many aspects of the case. Since 1928 weather 
conditions have not been favourable for malaria, while a considerable amount of 
work for the control of malaria has In-en earned out. The results obtained to-day 
are so far satisfactory. To quote an example ' whereas in 1926 one of the largest 
camps at New Delhi gave a spleen index of 54 per cent . to-day the same c.imp 
shows a spleen index of 7-5 per cent. This year all jxissihlc mosquito breeding- 
places in the now capital were under control. Those who arc interested might wish 
to see the practical application of mosquito and malaria control at New Dellii. 
tie cannot claim that this malarial problem is by any means solved, and much 
major engineering and minor malarial control work remains to lie done, and f(>r which 
money is essentiTj. So far the money still remains to l>e secured. 

Cholfia . — Unlike maJaria, cholera on appearing in a community generally causes 
a panic. Cholera, small-pex and plague produces a dramatic element which generally 
assists towards securing money for necessarj- public he.tllh action Cholera lia.H 
occasionally appeared in our labour camjK. This disea,sc i« imported info the 
camps The brickfield area is generally the first to l>p infecteil The last epidemic 
appeared in May, 1929, when three deaths occurred liefore the diseasi; w.-is brought 
under control with ma.ss moculatioii and other pubht health measures. 

Small-pox. — Vaccination against the disease is mo.st strictly observed am.mgst 
our labour, resulting in comparatix'c rompletc control of the disiase. 

Plaeue. — Is fortunately a dtsease which has not so far aflected the labour at 
New Delhi. 

HoC'/twarm.—Thiii disease is not found 

Vcnerral Diseases.— The welfare workers state that this is hy no me-ans a common 
disease amongst our latwur, while alcohol (country' spirit) i.s not much indulged in 

Leprosy .- — An investigation is now in progr<-ss. 

Other THseases and Accidrnis — Trachoma of the eyes is fairly common. Minor 
ailments are dealt with at the cam|iB. while wvere diseases arc attended to at the 
hospital at New Delhi. An infectious diseases hospital exists at New Delhi. It is 
well used by the labourers in times of need. 

Education of l.abour. — At one time a standard size cinema was c-mployed at one 
of the camps This is not now used. It was closed down with the reduction in 
labour. Miniature cinema disi>lays and lantern lectures are given by the public 
health staff. No Government educational sclifiols extsi in the canqis. In one 
camp a private schotj! has been started through the agency of the labourers them- 
selves. There is only a small attendance, while a fee ol Rs. 2 per month is cliarged 
per child. 

Sickness Insurance. — I do not Ijelievc that an in.surance scheme against sickness 
could lie successfully introduced at present. My reasons are as follows ' - Such 
insurance schemes cannot successfully operate until we have reduced the incidence 
of disease to a reasonable figure. Tliis is unfortunately not the case. 

Maternity Child Welfare and First-aid. — As already mentioned, when Govern- 
ment controlled the labour at New Delhi, camp dispensaries and male doctors were 
employed. One creche was tried at the secretariat. 'The details relating to this 
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can be given verbally. At a later date one welfare centre was opened to serve the 
whole of New Delhi, under the auspices of the Delhi Health and Baby Week. In 
early 1928 a considerable expansion of maternity, child welfare and first-aid work 
for the labour was made. The existing work was taken over by the New Delhi 
Municipality and the costs were borne by that body. 

Each camp now possesses its small maternity and child welfare centre and 
first-aid post in immediate charge of a trained and qualified nurse-dai. At Uio largest 
camp a lady sub-assistant doctor is also in attendance. Her duties are chiefly in 
association with this camp, but in addition she regularly visits the other camps in 
the area and deals with tecimical medical matters, particularly concerning the women 
workers and their children. This lady doctor also conducts school medical examina- 
tion and treatment of girls attending the schools at New Delhi. In charge of the 
whole organization is a lady .superintendent (Miss Weller), whose duty it is to super- 
vise the six maternity and welfare centres which now exist and have come into 
operation since August, 1928, in the New Delhi area. The temporary buildings for 
two of the camp centres were provided liy contractors. The total budget estimate 
for all maternity and child welfare and first-aid work at New Delhi was estimated 
to cost Its. 50,000, sprcfid over a t«iriod of five years. The initial cost for starting 
one camp centre amounted to about Rs. 400, while the recurring cost is 
Rs. 1,500 per annum for one centre. 

system of materniiv fees for the better-paid employees of Government has 
been recently introduced, as it is our intention that free m.atcrnity Ixmeftts can only 
be given to the poorer classes This system is an interesting one. 

For those interested in this subject I attach a copy of tlie 1928 annual report.* 
The work has progressed considerably during 1929 There is no possibility of 
introducing legal maternal enactments for midwives in our present state at Dellii. 
Maternity benefits for pregnant women might be considered. 

Cyclical Laliour : ff.inoiii’ and General Sanitation . — This labour is housed in 
excellently constructed qinirters. Public health sanitation is good, and all their 
i)ocds liavc been provided for bv Government. More and more quarters are being 
erected. There is some scarcity of quarters, which no doubt will right itself as the 
imperial capital grows to maturity. 

Education and Welfare -Schools exist for the education of children. At these 
schools a careful system of school meilieal examination and tre.at ment exists. School 
medical inspection is a work which has lieen esliecially organized in the Delhi Province 
at a cost of Rs. 11,(100 jier annum. Its extension is desirable. Welfare institutions 
exist under our above-nuntioneil .scheme for matenial and child benefits, while the 
medical care in this area is in charge of the civil surgeon and his medical staff. 

Eoodstuffs . — A shopping centre exists, which is under the cliarge of the New Delhi 
Municipality. 

E.pidemics . — A few cases of major epidemic diseases occur annually, but these 
Itvvc always been promptly eradicated. Malaria is the cliicf disease which attacked 
clerks in former years, just in tlie same way as 1 have related alxive in connection 
with coolie labour. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ST.\TEMENT OF MAJOR J. R. D. WEBB. 


Notified Area Civil Lines. 

1 . A n Ordinary Coolie. — (rt) Daily income, 8 annas j>er diem. (6) Average family. 


four to five members, (c) One average meal for an adult. 

Article. Quantity. Cost. 

Ounces. Rs. a. p. 

(1) Wheat flour mixed with gram flour or barley 

flour or maize flour (sample) . . . . . . 12 0 13 

(2) Salt, onions, chillie.s, mint and tamarind 

(crushed together) or onion is taken separately — 0 0 6 

(3) Cowdung cakes to serve as a fuel . . . . — 0 0 3 


Total . . . . 12 0 2 0 

Weekly, Re. 1-12 annas. 

Monthly, Rs. 7-8 annas. Total, two annas. 




Fi 
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1. j4n Ordinary Coolie.— contd. 


Vot. 11.. Part 1. 


Extras — Article. 

Quantity, 

Ounces. 

Cost. 
Rs. a. 

P- 

(d) (1) Cheapest kind of vegetable or pulse . . 

— 

0 0 

3 

(2) Gur (raw sugai) 

2 

0 0 

3 

(3) Parcbed grams . . 

2 

0 0 

3 

(4) Oil 

1 

0 0 

3 

Total 


0 1 

0 


One anna only'. 


Family of five ix-r month . . 


26 4 

0 

Including extras 


13 2 

0 


39 6 0 


i.e., say, Rs, 40 per family of five with extras. 

2. A liciUr-off Labour. — (a) Daily income. Re. 1 to Rc. 1 4 annas jier Oiem. 
(b) Average famih’, four to five members, (r) One .averagi' meal for an .-Khilt 


.Vrtu'le. 

Quantity. 

Oiiiice.s. 

Cost 
Ks. a. 

P 

(1) Rice 

4 

0 

0 

6 

(2) Wheat flour 

8 

0 

1 

II 

(3) Pulses 

o 

0 

0 

3 

(4) (ihee 

1 

(1 

0 

6 

(5) Oil 

i 

(1 

0 

3 

t6) Onion, salt, chillies, spices, turmeric . . 

. . 

(t 

0 

6 

(7) Fuel (coevdung cakes and firewood) 


0 

0 

6 


'1 ot.d 

(1 

3 

6 


Thn-e anna:- anil si\ iiie^ only 

Weekly, R.s. 3-1 anna. 

Monthly, Ks. 13-2 annas. 

Extras — 

{d) (1) Potatoes or other vegetables . . . . 4 0 0 8 

(2) Tea ('iigar and rnilk inchidislj . . . . 0 0 9 

13) Curd . . , , . . . . . . . . 0 0 6 

Tot.d 0 19 

One anna and nine pies. 

Bathing and Washing — Providing common liatliing and washing-places for 
the coolies and ventilators in their quarters is a dire necessity fon no account a luxury), 
and should be met by the employers at any rate. 

The bathing and wa.shing arrangements a.s prevalent at pre~ont with these [s oplc, 
especially their w omenfolk, is extremely deplorable (demorist rated at t hi (. handrawal 
Exhibit, Old Delhi). A kind of clay finultanil takes thi' place of .snap The only 
reason is cheapness. 

Similarly, there is no sense in building hnts and providing no veiitilatoi. even ; 
there is no extra cost involved. 

4. Clothing and Bedding arc usually very poor, as seen at to-day‘.s exhibit. 

The meagre wages are hardly enough to provdde two squaie meals for flu; family, 
and there is no saving to buy rircsses and bedding Ihrtiiiess of the clothes is due 
to (1) lack of sense of cleanline.ss, (2) poverty, (3; lack of farilities for bathing and 
wa.shing, ( 4 ) want of leisure. 

5. UneiMl.Qjfj»*rnt IR trow- bticomuig very’ acut**. Itllcncs.s of women i.s due to 
(1) unenSjiRiymeiit, (2) pre-<xciij)ation in loolcing after house and children, (3) nervous- 
ness among certain classes of women to work with mule iabouicrs, (4) hatrid for 
manual labrjur and in some cases caste prejudices. The last-named caiuse is wearing 
out. 

6. In case's where both male and female members of a family work, that family 
is far better off than a middle-class labourer whose female family members do not 
do any work to supplement the male breadwinners' income. At any rate, the middle- 
class man is bard hit. 
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NEW DELHI. 

Raw Food Grains showing Average Daily Cost of Food for a Family 


Name of Foodstuffs. 


Price per 
Seer. 


Amount 

Required. 


of Five Coolies. 
Approximate 
Weight. 



Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P' 


Onions 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 chatks. 

Carrots 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

i .. 

Raddish 

. . 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

4 „ 

Green gram . . 

. . 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 „ 

Carrot leaves 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

4 „ 

Dal 

. . 0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 ,. 

Wlieat . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2i seers 

Baj ra . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2i 

Jawar (1912-14, 8 to 10 sc 

ers 






per rupee) . . 

.. 0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2i „ 


(at 8 

srs. 

a Re.) 





Palak sag 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

I 

3 chatks. 

Maize . . ' . . 

0 

1 

6 

0 

4 

3 

2 srs. 14 chs. 

Barley 

. . 0 

1 

6 

0 

4 

3 

2 srs. 14 chs. 

Rice 

.. 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

IJ chatks. 

Meat 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

Oil (sweet) 

.. 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

i .. 

Gur 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Ghee . . 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 .. 

W^ood . . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

0 

2 seers. 

Chillie.s 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 chatks. 

Salt 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 ,. 





0 

15 

3 






Rs 

a. 

P' 


Excluding extras 

costs. . 



. 28 

9 

6 


Including extras 




. 13 

2 

0 






41 

1 

6 



say U.S, 40 per family of five. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PRESS. DELIH, PRESS UNION AFFILIATED 
TO THE CALCUTTA PRESS WORKERS UNIONS. 


Gcui'ral Hcaiih and Climate of Delhi . — Our pav is hardly sufhcieat for our 
siilisistaai c oply- We are unable to incur the heavy expenses of proper medical 
treatment of our wife and chddreu even in ca-ses of urgent necessity. It is. perhaps, 
not an unknorvn fact that the health of Delhi is notoriously" bad and that besides 
frequent cases of pneumonia, typhoid and other serious maladies, no family can escape 
the attacks ot malaria of a serious type during the period of July to December each 
year. 

2. That due to the extreme climate of Delhi we can ill affo rd to provide the 
necessary clothing fa save ourselves and our family frornTTEFTnclehieiicies of the 
rye^Tiei". tb wTilch we are more or less exposed and we are thus unable to take any 
precaution against the maladies set forth in the previous paragraph. In this 
connection, we beg to point out, that there is no medical aid from the office. 

3. That we liax-ing hailed from outside Delhi, have to maintain double establish- 
ments one at our natiin: place and the other here in Delhi. Heeause due to our poor 
pay we do not dare bring our entire families out and live a miserable life altogether 
in a foreign anil nnheiUthy place. Wo have to go to our native place not to enjoy 
a holiday but to attend urgent and unavoulable family' calls whenever we are com- 
pelled to do so. This entails a deal of expenditure which wc are unable to meet. 

4. Leave and Holidays . — The privileges of leave, whicli are granted by' the Funda- 
mental Rule have been restricteil to the industrial employees generally and thereby 
to the .salaried liands when under the Fundamental Rules every 11 months of service 
caused one month of privilege leave and one month medical leave. But the new- 
industrial leave rules give one month ol privilege leave and any medical leave taken 
will be on half pay. 

(U2S) 
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5. That the local holidays, which are enjoyed by the employees of other local 
offices are denied to us. As such, we do not get the much desired rest after periods 
of hard labour. We therefore, work continuously without occasional rest and thus 
run or are rather compelled to’ run the risk of contracting some disease due to 
overwork and insufficitut nourishment and of becoming inefficient and being 
invalided prematurelv. 

6. Edwation of Children . — The Government affords no facilities, for th?, cddcatigii 
olt h e- childo'U n t . tba p o ur press employees generally the press workers liayc ft burner 
of children each, but the Government has not instituted any school for their Tree 
education. It is a pity to note that in these days of compulsory secondary education, 
the Government is so heedless about the education of the children of Us hard and 
faithful labourers. 

Since the introduction ot piece system in Government pres.ses no inconvenience 
was felt by Goi'ernment as regaids speedy out-turn of work and smooth working 
under single contioller of printing, statioutiy and stamp.s with a small staff of his 
own. But by the instalment of various machineries and hereby creating a huge office 
of the present Controller with fat salaried hands has siiatchc d away bread from our 
many jxior countrymen ont of the Press Grant in the Government of India Budget — 
it wilt be seen if all the old, and new records are examined. 

In the end we beg to approach the Commission in very simple wordings for 
justice and .symjiathy. We are fallen victims (o the venomous vexations and our 
hearts are wounded to see that a poor labourer iimler (he benign Governmeut is so 
badly pinchtd ; rd .sqmezed among narrow circumstances that he cannot sjxire even 
a pie for the cofnn of his deiuest .and nearest when unfcrtunatiiy one paj-s the debt 
of nature in his family and which is only done tfiroiigh subscriptions. 

We hope the Holy Commi-saion will piovc tlu inselve.s to be an antidote for us for 
which we shall sincerely pray before His Almighty, 

(Signed) L.A1.A SHAN'KAR LAl.L, 

.SVerr/flry. 

N. M. JOSHf. 

Mvnd/fr, I.ff^iUalivr .Is.vmhlv. 

7'mtilen/. 

[The general observations given above were accompanied by a number of specific 
requests submitted by tlie various classts of press employeis. The following is 
printed as an example : — ] 

Binders. 

1. That the best portion of our lives and energy have been .vjient in serving 
Govenimcnt honestly and loyally, and in .spite of whole lit art td lievotion w-e were 
allowed a small fixed pay in 1P27 as a result of the reorg.inisati<>n But to our utter 
misfortune wre have bet n losers by this arrangement iiuesraiieh as our ]irescnt pay 
happens to be less tlvan that we were getting under the pitce-woikiiig system. 

2. That wliilf mtist of the tinphiytes of the ottice or of other Government ofiicrs 
enjoy a time-scale rate of pay, the same has been deniitl to us wnth the le.sult that 
after doing faithful work throughout the year, there is no imjirovt nienl in our wages, 
either in the shape of increment or in any other wayl 

3. That we have to work 8i solid hours a day and have to be in an ofiice for 
9^ hours, bcskles our overtime which is not counted towTirthi pension at ail and 
have to do arduous work throughout the whole clay long woth the resuli that our 
tiffin period is excluded of our working pericKl. 

4. That wc have been nu'niorialising to the Government regnlariy for our 
confirmation on the posts while having served the Government loyally and faithfully 
fair the considerable period of 15 and 16 years but to our utter disappointment our 
prayer was not acceded to, and being temporary bands for so long a jicncx) we have 
not been given any sort of privileges citlicr temixirary or iM-rmanent during the 
said existing penod. Notwithstanding the fact that we have all been in service from 
1 to 16 years, been confirmed together in 1922 with the.iesult that both juniors and 
seniors have been brought on to the same platform of rights under tlie same rules 
without any regard for service, 

5. That We have been allowed only 10 daj's casual leave up till June, 1929, but 
to our utter misfortune, the leave is disallowed on the adoption of the new' leave rules 
under wluch only a month’s leave on average pay and medical leave on half average 
pay in a ycair is all that we can get. There are persons who having long service of 
24 years writh 1 7 years permanent service, having Iweii treated under the same new 
rules. A nottfication was circulated >n September, 1929, that we are brought under 
ministerial service instead of iudustrial under the Fundamental Rule 9(17} without 
any beneficial result. 
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6. That we have been provided with quarters the rent of which is deducted 
5 per cent, of over pay. The quarters which we are living in bear some accommodation 
but the new quarters under construction for the press employees especially the 
daftries quarters are too small in which a bachelor will have to sufier many difficulties 
whereas we poor people having big famUies will be required to reside. 

7. Under these circunrstances mentioned above we earnestly pray : — (a) that our 
pay may kindly be revised to the time-scale of pay in order to enable us to enjoy a 
pension of the last grade at the time of our retirement ; (6) that the tiffin time may 
kindly be included within SJ hours' duty : (c) tliat casual leave may kindly be allowed 
to us along with other respective leave ; (d) that we may kindly be allowed the same 
concession of holidays as arc given to other officer located at Delhi ; (r) that we may 
kindly be provided with quarters bearing sufficient accommodation so that we may 
not have to undergo any hardships and difficulty to reside with our families. 


THE HONORARY SECRETARY, THE DELHI FACTORY OWNERS’ 

FEDERATION, DELHI ; AND RAI BAHADUR BAISAKIIA SINGH, 
CONTRACTOR, NEW DELHI. 

I. — Becraitment. 

1. (i) Industrial workers are generally re cruited from amongst the ranks of those 
uprooted, from the ^pil whose ancestral land ha^Iuimer the baneful iaffueucc of 
friigTna.ttatipn ciwmdie^ to poiot at which it will no longer support its owner and 
bij i^ijnilyviul^Trom those in debits to the viJlagu.moiiaylendcr. 

(ii) Migration has been accelerated to a great extent in modern times on account 
of an extraordinary increase of the means of communications and transport. 

(ii) Clauses of particular streams of migrations arc (a) wages and (ft) investment 
of capital : for an increase in the supply of capital, leads to the demand for labour. 

An increase in the supply of capital means in other words an increase in the supply 
of appliances for production and consequently cheaper goods, and hence their 
greater demand, which would lead to an increase in the demand of labour. 

3 Chuitiic ot I-ashioH and Taste. — The modern industrial system labour-saving 
machinery, which depends upon the growth of capital, sigmlies an increase in the 
productive power of the country, for if the demand for the commodity’ is elastic, 
displaced labour might be employed in the making of fa-shion and taste, 

(iii) Changes in recent years are due to the increasing facilities of the means of 
communication and extended knowledge possessed by the working classes of life in 
parts outstanding their immediate localities. 

2. (i) On account of the far more increasing facilities of communications, there is,''' 
a greater frequency of return and still more so is expected in times yet to come. 

(ii) Permanent labour force is in an insufficient proportion in India as compared 
to her enormous population of well over 300,000,000. The industrial development 
in India is still in its infancy and only a very small proportion of her people 
is found concentrated in speci.illy’ industrial areas, working in textile mills, iron 
works, or any other of the typical units of modern industry. 

3. (i) India is above all au agricultural country and it is only in cases of bad 
harvest, scarcity of cultivation, that recruits for the industria labour market axe ^ 
generally available direct to the employers. 

(ii) Improvements arc possible, if labour exchanges, i.e.. States bureau similar to 
those of Great Britain by’ the Act of 1909, are established, where unemployed persons 
can register their names and occupations and to which the employers hi need of 
labour may' apply. These may’ also be instrumental lu transferring labours from 
districts when no labour is wanted to the districts, when there is a shortage of them. 

(iii) Ihibli c employ ment agencies should be discouraged, as these would be 
harmful, (ffinsidenng iih^|lffiSOTt' labom'X'OiiOiU6n in India. 

4 . Socialities, jicculiarities of national character in respect of language, religion, 
political institutions and mode of life do in a fair measure affect the mobility of 
labour, but these are now for the most parts crossed over and the effect is not very 
unwholesome. 

7. The question of unemployment is not very' much pressing to the skUled as well 
as unskilled labouring classes. . 

(ii) {a and (&) It is comraratively less duo to the voluntary retiremeiit than due 
to the retrenc^nents and dismissal. 
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(iii) Employment bureaux and workhouses should be established (although there 
is not much difficulty in the wav of the labourers to get themselves employed), where 
a fair measure of trading should be given to the unskilled workmen and where they 
mav get tliemselves registered for future employment 

(iv) Unemployment lusuranu: should also be encuurageil 

(v) The application of international conventions is not veiy much desirable to 
safeguard against any possibility of unemployment, in howsoever insignificant a 
degree it might be. 


IL — StaH O^nisatlon. 

1 1 5?eIection of m.aoaging staff is generally not at all liascd on any sound pnnciple 
whatsoever, for technical traimng, both in its theoretical and practical aspect, is 
not made the sole criterion in this respect 

12 (i) As to the recruitment and training of supervising staff in its suiierior and 
inferior grades, the methods in force are not at all \erv hopeful for thi rc are not 
institutions soleh designed to iinjiart industrial training in any particulai line out 
of its multifarious mmitic.itions Apprenticcshiji is tlic only uai of acquiiing some 
insight into the technique of any particular type of industry 

(ii) Apprenticeships, guild system and trade unions, are the onl> means for 
affording greater facilities in the way of training. 

13 (i) Relations between the staff and the rank and lile are not at all very 
encouraging 

14 (i) The manager is to keep time keeping, piccc-woik contractor .ind 
attendance registers, which are to be clucked regularly bv the factory inspectois 

(n) The wages arc paid to the ycorknun either by the manager or by the employer 
or through a responsible officer of the st.iiJ 

15 (i) Most of the work of onlinaiy type is giNcn on contract 

(ii) Such sub h tting is also witnessed in certain eases 

(in) Contractors and sub-contractors fully (ontrol the working conditions 

py) The general effect is fairly .satisfactoiy 


IV.— Health. 

23 Gmeral health of the ys’orkers is not very gooiS Birth r.ite is less .ind infant 
mortality is comparatively great \torkmg conditions at workplaces are gexxi At 
h6KlG_UlC> arcj-bsolutcly;^ bid. a,ud lins3Uslactur> directory is gi nt r.illy y t r\ iioor 
I’hjsique IS gcQf, rally- ynry weak There is a g< neial decie.ise of birth rate amongst 
lalxiur as the result of the disturbances of sex ritio in the industrial cities 
The general increase in mortality is due to the lead system of housing and gemtial 
ignorance prevailing amongst the lyorkeis 

24 Medical facilities arc partly provided by the employers and p.otlj be the 
Ciovernmtnt. It is rarely done by otlier agencies, such as iminicipal lioiUes aiul 
corporations as well Provisions lor women doctors .ind traine-d midwives are very 
poor 

25 Meelical facilities are generally not very mueh utihrcd Women arc as a 
whole too superstitious to avail ihcinsclve-s of the medical practitioners provided 

' 26 Sanitary arrangemieiits with regard to lat’-ines, drinking wateT, bathing and 
washing are fairly gooel at workplaces, but coinpar.etivcly less at home 

27 I’roper official supei vision is generally larking Boards of health are too 
few anel far between Inype-clion is very irregular at niilTs and other industnal .areas. 


XV. — ^lodutziBl Difpatw. 

123 India is at the prf>stnt moment suffering more seven ly from l.djour troubles 
than prfjb.ibly’ any other country in the- world 1 or .ilsnit a year anel a half, strikes 
particularly' in the Bombay cotton mills, fvivc l>e<-n going on .is will as at Calcutta, 
w'bich IS the seat of the jtite industry 

Ihe causes of the- troubles are (i) conimunmt agitation and (ii) the growing fe-e-ling 
^ of unrest amongst the Indian labeitirers The scojie of the- welfare- actintie-s is very- 
limited anel hence have accuniuUteei the conditions of poverty, squalor and igiioraiu e-. 
which make the industrial jiupulalion of India an easily worked held for the eoin- 
mumst agitators and othe-rs The shifting ionclitiona of Indian labour arc mainly 
re«ponsible for the difficulty cxjierienced . industnal conditions arc fairly siiti.sfactory, 
but in the smaller workshops and factories much more is yet to be desired. (X late 
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years much more is done by the provincial departments towards the fostering of the 
cottage and vilhige industries in which the workpeople can have the advantage of 
living and this is a highly fruitful line of effort. The interest of India and her people 
would be better served by the development of village industries in their own homes, 
amidst the conditions best suited to them, side by side with being able to compete 
with goods brought from abroad or from other parts of their own country. 


Mr. C. D. DIDWANI, MANAGER, Messrs. BIPLA BROTHERS, LTD., DELHI. 

I. — Reoroitment. 

1 (i) In the beginning of the textile industry in this city, trained labour for 
spinning, weaving and other departments of the mill had to be imported from those 
centres where trained labour could be found, namely, Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, and 
Bombay. Ijilcr on, when local and provincial labour got trained and took to mill 
work, migration of labour was considerably stopped. Some of the. immigrants 
settled here and they hive been here for the last twenty years or more. At present 
the immigration of labour from other proi'inccs is vct.yjiaifiUil<ib the immigration 
from neighbouring villages and districts still continues. 

(ii) These vill,igers generally depend on agriculture, but there are naturally 
slack seasons and times of bad harvest, and at such times the villagers come out 
of their respective villages and seek employment in the mills and factories. More- 
over, the surplus population of the province also migrates and seeks work in mills. 
ALso the holdings o( the vill.igers are very small and the land also has to remain 
uncultivated for long periods and consequently the villagers have to migrate. 

(ill) Tliere has been no appreciable change in the forms of migration during recent 
years. 

2. About 75 par gent, of qur mill workers have settled in Delhi, and they seldom 
vijiJ their native place, iiu' remaining 25 per cent, go home once a year and stay 
there for a month or two liiiis the extent of our permanent labour force is about 
75 per cent. 

3. (i) The existing metliod of reiTijqqiprn ie joLKers Sometimes 

a little nialinactice is seen in this system on the part of the recruiting ofheer, 
who makes some money out of the busine.ss. 

(iii) It IS hoped that if suitable public agencies are opened for the purpose the 
work may be done mor" economically and even conveniently. It may prove a 
practical proposition if organized on proper lines. Such an agency should keep 
Itself in touch with all the industrial centres and should keep statistical data, showing 
the surjrlus labour which could be available at the required time. The mill owners 
should make known to them their requirements, which should be met by yich 
.agencies. 

1 might also mention here that such agencies should only act as intermediaries i 
lietwecn the employers and tlie employees so far as the question of their employment * 
i.s concerned. These agencies shouUl not mtcrfeic with the work of the manage- 
ment, as thereby more harm than good will be done. Agencies of this nature have 
proved quite siiceessfiil here as well as at other places, so far as the employment 
of clerks and oHicers is coiieeined, and there seems to be no reason why this will not 
prove successful in the case of labour. 

7. (i) I'actory cniplo\-ment being more attractive in these days, people are 
rushing in this direction, and every month the number of trained workers increases, 
which, as a result, brings unemployment. Unskilled villagers come out of their 
villages with a view' to enter tlie mill service, but they do not get employment so 4 
conveniently. A skilled labourer who has worked on a particular job for a few years 
seldom remains unemployed. It_is generally the unskilled and newly- ttagfted laboiKC.. 
which suffers from. unemploymenfT ' 

(ii) It is difficult to give the extent of unemploy^ment due to the lack of 
statistical data in this respect. The main causes of iineniployinent are : — (a) More . 
men are entering mill life every month than required ; (6) new labour-saving devices * 
and machinery improvements displace of lot of mill labour, such as high speed 
warping, automatic loom. etc. 

A few years back one weaver used to attend to only one loom, whereas now every 
weaver attends to at least two looms, and in some cases even more. The labour, 
therefore, being more skilled can manage to attend to more machines than what 
they could do before. This improvement on the part of the workers, although 
desirable for the healthy growth of the industry, automatically results in 
unemployment. 
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(iii) Out of the many possible methods of alleviating or even miaimicing this 
increasing unemployment in this country, I may particularly lay stress on a few 
methods : — (a) About 80 per cent, of the Indian population depend on agriculture, 
but as the condition of agriculture has been deteriorating the agriculturists have to 
painfully give up this ancestral occupation and look for some other job. UJUu) 
condition of the agriculturists is imp roved, which can oaly -be dop8„by the, help pf 

I the Gg ^et^ieat, this iflCreasjjBg. uneaiployment will certainly be nunimieed to a 
e aj tfia w Salls - extant as the unemployed might again revert to their respective 
viUages ; (6) new and necessary industries should be organized in the country ; 
(e) cottage industry should be freely introducetl among all cKasses of people. This 
is, in my opinion, the most imjx)rtanl item, which should be thoroughly considered. 
The Indian agriculturists are idle for a few months every year, during which time 
they can add .something to their income by the cottage industry. It is said that 
Japan has made remarkable progress in respect of its cottage industries, and it 
can safely be said tliat India needs it for improving its economic condition. 

(iv) The Unemployment Insurance question does not seem to me to be a practical 
projiosition at the present time. 

8. (i) Tile average duration of employment of a worker in our mill is about 
five to six years. In some departments it is more, whereas in the weaving shed 
the duration period of employment is somewhat less. 

(ii) The approximate figure of the casual employment of our workers may be 
10 per cent. 

(iu) The average {lercenlagt' of absentees in our mill is aliout five to six. l‘he 
workers generally absent themselves from work for a sfiort jieriod which vanes 
from two to three days. They prefer taking thetr dtscharge notes to remaining 
absent for long [leriocls. The reasons lor tlu-ir aliscnce .iie various ; — (a) Due to 
illness of thenisrives or their relatives : (fc) due to ni.image or other religious 
ceremonies ; (.'■) for a day or tw'o after their monthly pay is distnbiitevi, etc. 

(6) The absentei'ism is generally seasonal in ohar.icter During the, monsoon, 
when malaria prevails, workers generally sufler iiom it. and this is the peiiod when 
the number of absentees mcrea.ses In partieuiar months of the year m.arriage 
ceremoriie-s take place, and during this sea.son also the nuiiila-r of ab.sciUees im'rea.se.s. 

(c) In monthly wages as well a.s piece-work system the workers h.ive to lose tlieir 
pay. When the worker has no money and needs it he might take it in advance 
against his work, or, on the reeonimendation oi the d'lclier, he receives from our 
mills some* finaiiual help for hes food and other exjvenses during the jHvriod of illness. 


n. — sun OrganizatioD. 

12. (i) In our mill we generallv keep some educatfsl apprentices whom we train 
for some pairitular departments, and when vae.inrK-s occur wc- give them a chiinc,e. 

(ii) So far as labourers' training is conctrnt'd. we allow the workers to train their 
relatives, and in .some ca.se.s we also allow them a scholaiMlnp of Ks 10 to Hs 15 
per memsem. After they have learnt the work, their stiiieird is stopja-d and they 
are given work. The ordinary vvorkrrs who .show llicir competency of work are 
promoted to jobbers, etc. 

13. (i) Kxcept in some rare incidents, the iclationship betwoicn t.h«c- man.i gement 
and labour is smooth 

(ii) I do not find any defect m emjiloyiiig jobbers It is rather necessary to 
employ them to control ami look after the work c,f a small unit of labour. 

(iii) There are no Work Committees here at present to look after the condition 
of rile workers, giv^e them technical training, improve tlieir effidenev, and guide 
them. It does not seem desirable to start them now, unlus.H the labourers understand 
their respective duties in tins connection. 

14. (i) Labourc-rs in our mill are engaged in two ways ; — (a) On monthly wages 
systeiT- ; (6) pieco-work system. The time-keejier rakess attendance of the workers 
who are engaged on monthly wages system, and work is registered of iho.se workers 
who work on the piece-work system. Checkers are kept to cliock the work of time- 
keepers. 


QL — Hootliic. 

16. (ij About 60 to 70 per cenUxil onr woi^kwcUavc be e n prov ided. with quarter* 
blithe i^l*. In these houses, about Wjlier cent, are onr own and SO per cent, are 
renteSTiy'fiie mills. A nominal rent, i.e., 30 por cent, below the economic rent, is 
charged for the workers. 
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(ii) Nothing has been so far done for the housing of our labour by either the 
Government or any other public agency. 

(iii) The remaining 30 per cent, of our workers take advantage of the houses 
made for the purpose by private landlords. 

(iv) The workeis do not have their own quarters. 

17. The industrial surveyor sometimes recommends to the Government regarding 
the want of land required for the housing situation of some indigenous industrial 
concerns, and the Government generally allow " Kazul ” land for this purpose on a 
lease. 

18. (i) Our workers are quite satisfied with the quartere provided for them. 
They sometimes like a shaded verandah in front of their quarters, wliich, due to want 
of accommodation, could not be arranged in old quarters. In those quarters, which 
are under construction at present, verandah, kitchen, and bath have been added. 

(ii) From the health point of view I can say that they are quite good. Tliere 
arc three windows and one door and one roof ventilator in each quarter. Thus 
the room is very airj' and allows a good deal of daylight. There is pucca floor in front 
of the houses, which the workers utihze. The drainage system, in our opinion, 
is very sanitary, and there is scientific septic tank and flush system ’atrine. 

(iii) Electric light is supplied in each quarter. Many hand pumps have been 
fitted in tile lines for the supply of water. Great care is taken about the sanitation 
of the lines. 

19. The workers utilize wholeheartedly the accommodation given to them. 

20. Generally the scale of rents is based about 30 per cent, below the economic 
rent, 

2 1 . Sub-letting of quarters is not allowed. Also workers working in other 
factories are not allowed to put up in quarters proidded for by our mills. About 
a fortnight's time is gicen to those w'orkers who are asked to vacate their quarters. 
Labourers working in the mills are not asked to vacate their quarters unless they 
either leave their job or are dismissed. 

22. In my opinion, the housing condition in industrial areas often affords a 
chance to men of a bad type to spread some vices 

The labourers often think that some hquor, after the day’s work, helps them 
to remove fatigue, and tlicre/oro they get addicted to it. .-Vs their earning capacity 
is little and they spend a good deal on drinks, their family life becomes much 
worse. The children, too, try to copy their parents in tliis respect. 

Due to their illiteracy, they cannot understand things well. We tried 
temperance measures and were remarkably successful in our eflorts The majority 
of our labourers ha''e discarded this vice, as a result of which they now realize 
that their private life has considerablj- improved. So far ns illiteracy is concerned, 
we are tiyang to educate them, and have opened day and night schools also for them. 


IV. — Health. 

24. (i) One assistant surgeon is kept in our null, with four compounders and two ' 
dressers. We liave got a dispensary as well as arrangements for the indoor patient. 
Medicine is distributed amongst the workers and their relatives free of charge. Our 
doctor sisits the workers' quarters twice a day, and looks after the sanitation of 
the lino and about the health of the workers. We have also engaged a t^ntid 
midwife for our niaterniW ward. 

‘ (ii) TTie~lTiuhIciiiality has got some dispensaries in different parts of the town, 
as well as some hospitals, and the workers arc to some extent benefited by these. 
In the case of an accident, we generally send the patient to the Civil Hospital. 

(iii) So far as I am aware, there is no other public agency which gives medical 
facilities to the workers 

(iv) We have one trained midwife and a dai for the women workers as well as 

for the ladies of these workers who serve in the mills. The feiuaJe workers get three 
inonthg* «rith,pav at tile time nf pr egnancy. The" period 'K 1 f oT“2 months' 

bisT^r 'delivery and 1 or IJ months’ after thal period. During their delivery time 
they are looked after by the midwife. 

25. (i) About 95 per cent, of our workers take medicine from our dispensary 
and want to get themselves treated by our doctor at tlic time of tlieir illness. 

(ii) Special medical facilities for women have only been started recently, and they 
all welcome our newly-made arrangements. 

28. The control of temperature is ejected to some extent automatically by 
proper humidification, for whicli great pains are taken in our mill. Apart from 
humidification in other departments, we_ have in our spinning department the 
carrier system of cooling arrangement. 
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30. Somp provision should be made for the sick workers, who have generally 
to lose their income for the da\-s they remain ill. In this scheme I think the 
employers, the employees and the State all should participate. I think it is specially 
neces.sary for those workers whose income is not more than Rs. 2.5 a month. 

31. We have got a small maternity ward where a midwife and a dai are kept 
to attend to the females at the time of their delivery. 'I'he midwife also looks 
after the sanitary condition in the labourers’ quarters. The female workers are 
allowed three months’ leave, with full pay, at the time of deliverj’. 


V. — Wellare. 

32. (i) We liavc established a Welfare Fund Jhc .warkyrs conjxibute 

to the extent of I per cent, from their income every month, and the milTcbutributcs 
anxsmal amount. The fund is nuinag<-d bv Birla Mills Labour Welfare Commiftec, 
on which labour finds greater represent,af ion than management. Thi-S Committee 
has been doing a good work and its expenses will steadily increase. 

The main activities of the Welfare Committee have so far been as follows 

(а) Day school for Iniys, in which nlKnit 300 bovs are receiving education ; 

(б) one gills’ school, in which 35/40 girls are receiving training , (r) a night school, 
in which about 50/60 adults receive idiioifion ; (rf) arrangement has been made 
for small children to be kept .at a patticulai sjxit where they are attended to by the 
dais ; (e) a cinema show is .arranged on every holiday, .and lertnrrs are given for tb. ir 
uplift ; (/) a restaurant is nuiintained inside the mills wluie useful ailielcs are 
kept and .sold at verj- reasonable pnets ; (g) .a shop is ojK iud at the workers’ line, 
where all good provision.s are av.iiiable at re.ison.ilile prices; (A) a Stout nuislir 
gives training to the boys. Thus all the svi-lfare work is done bv the emjilcyiis 
and the employees jointly. 

(ii) Nothing is done lu this respect by other Agencie.s 

33 A .secretary h,a.s be<n ap}>oiiil(d to hxik after the woik of the Welfaie 
Coranuttee. There -are teachers under him. 

34. (i) A refreshment h,aJl has been organized in the mill prrini.sis where tlie 
workers can get g(Kxl rcfieshments at very re.asonable prices .\ shop is oix in d 
in the lines where workers can have gocxl stuff at very le.isoii.ible pin es. Ciiclns 
system in our mills is in its infancy, although we have .i nniul to make it very deci nt 
in the near future. The dais are kept to look afti r the Kibies, who are pm tin re bv 
their mothers. There are some Indian-fashioned " jliulas," wheie tin Ikivs get 
some milk, etc., during the day. 

(ii) So far as the provision lor physical culture and amusements me eoiuermd. 
we have got one " Akhara ” (wTesthng place), panillel bais, eli ., in our i oiujxiund 
which are oi>en for the workers The workers are slnmni cine ilia on e\ei\ holidat . 

35 The effect of the welfare work has Ikch very s-ilisfiictoiy The workmen's 
social life has Iieen uplifted. Thev have p«-nerally givi n up liquors and other bad 
habits. They liave known the inijiortance of .sanitation, and now thev lir e in .r 
far better way than they used to do before. They get mutual syTnp.aLhy among 
them.sclve.s, as well as from their masters and ofluers. 

36. (i) For adult woikers we have opened a night school, but at present the 
attendance is rather rxior, i.e., it ranges between 50/75 It se’cms that the adult 
workers are not inclined to receive educational training. 

(ii) For half timers we hare arranged a school in the .afternoon, but they are not 
inclined to attend it. They generally try to come in the night school in a smaller 
number. 'We are trying to increase the numbrr shortly. 

(ui) For workers’ children we have got a day school wheielii alxmt 3fMI bo\s 
receive training. It has six classes and is running satisfactorily. 

37. I would certainly wish to see som*‘ scheme adopted for the jirovision for 
old age of the factory' workers, and I think a good vniy to do this is to oiien a 
Provident Fund Institution wherein the workers should be made to dejiosit a fixed 
jicrcentage of their income and get a similar contribiitioii from the emjiloyirs 
dcjiositod in that institution. Thus they will get a deeeut sum at the time of retiimg 
after some years. 


VnL — Woriaaraife ContimuatioD. 

51. I have nothing to say against the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1 would 
rather say that thi.s ,\ct removes, to some extent, the fear of factory life from the 
workmen’s hearts. Wqj3a.v«^t,AU«iu ii£arkcia.iasqrcd. Q.H,9W, ItfiUalf »n arcnirjilMifyis 
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Av ith th e Wo rkme n 's._Conipensation Rules, apd whenever an accident occurs the 
injured person gets a decent sunT frmn'fEe" insurance company. The scale of com- 
pensation, in my opinion, is low, and there is room for increasing this amount to a 
certain extent. 


IX. — Honis. 

It is necessary, or desirable, to reduce the daily hours of work. A ten hours 
working day is most essential in Indian textile mills, and at the sanu? time reasonable. 
The period of inter\-al during working days is one hour after five hours' work. This 
i.s also cpiite reasonable. The number of holidays in a month is four/five, and 
holidays are observed in accordance with the Indian Factories Act. 


Xn. — Wages. 

96. The rates of wages in different departments vaiyc They range between 
lis. 22 to Rs. 60 per month, It is generally' said that the .vages in factories 
are comparatively much better than what is earned in the surrounding agricultural 
areas. 

97. There has been some movement during recent years rn connection with 
wages of workers, and it re.siilted in llie increase of their income to some extent. 
In my opinion, the scale of wagi s in the different departments of the textile mills 
i.s rather peculiar. A labourer working in the spinning department, where he has 
to work for the .same period of 10 hours and has to stand in an atino;>pheie full of 
cotton fibres, rannot get more th-vn Its. 25 a month, whereas a wea\er generally 
cari^ more than Its. 50 a mouth O.ic, therefore, cannot get sp.nning workers so 
convenicntlv as he can get weavers. Some scale ought to be made wherein this 
volume of dillerence in the wages of the spinning and weaving department.s may be 
eliminated. In coim'iies like jap.in the scale of wages in the spinning and wca\'ing 
(lepaitiueuts are nearly the same. 

99. I’ayinents of wages are made in cash. 

102. The basis of payment for overtime work is 25 per cent, more than th^k. 
ordinary wages. 

106. (iii) In our nulls, tiie amount of fines realized from the workers is credited 
to the Workers' Itebef ITind ,\rcount, and tins amount is only spent for the help 
oi the workers when they need it. 

107. The jicriod of wage payment in our nulls iy mo pthl v but I would prefer a 
fortnightly system of paymteiU. The workers would also like to have fortnightly 
payments. Although they get money in adtance against their pay, still when thay 
stand in need of money they have sometimes to wait for a month to receive their 
wage.s, but if they reeene tlieir wages every fifteenth day they would arrange 
matters more cons enunlly. The montli's wages are given to the workers by the 
15th of the next month. Their wages have no relation to the profit made by the 
factory in which the}' are employed. 

109. Bonus IS given to all the workers on production exceeding a certain 
quantity. This is very essential for better efficiency, because on account of 
temptation of bonus the labourer works wholeheartedly. 

There is no hard and fast rule for bonus to the workers on profits earned by the 
mill, but when the null shows a profit the workers generally get half their monthly 
wages in the form of annual Lkiiius. 

1 10. The ordinary workcis are not allowed their wages for the da>’S they remain 
absent from their work. 

The efhcieuc)' of the Indian workers has, no doubt, increased to a considerable 
extent, due to tiieir long experience in the line, but they cannot, ho'eever. compete 
as yet with the foieign workers. 

1 14. This is perhajts due to there being all conditions more favourable in foreign 
countries than in India. 


THE DELHI MI NICIPAL COMMITTEE. 

IntrodRctory. 

The Delhi Mumcijuil Committee is not an employer of industrial labour to any 
large extent. Its works, involving capital cxixmditure, are executed through con- 
tractors, and it keeps only a small supervising stafi. It Iras a small workshop lor 
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repairs of plants and tools, and a gang of beldars for the maintenance of roads. 

memorandum therefore deals particularly with questions relating to housing, 
health, v'cllare and education of workers, and gives only general remarks on some of 
the other questions. 


I.— Reornitment 

Delhi is by no means an cjjtj’. Its jwpulation, according to the census 

of 192l7tntsl5eTff«’ 3 lacs, and may lx- taken to be well over 4 lacs by now ; tlie transfer 
of the capital of India to Delhi having attracted an appreciable number of persons 
to the city for various reasons. 

In the absence of any reliable agency for the collection of labour statistics, it is 
difficult to give any accurate iuforinatiou as to the exact number of persons engaged 
in industri.U undertakings, but the best opinions available take them to be in the 
neighbourhood of 60.000. 


(1) The construction of the New City is responsible for a major portion of workois 
engaged in the building trade. The unskilled labour is drawn chiefly from Bikanir 
and other Kajputana States, with a sprinkling of the agricultural cia,ss residing in the 
surrounding \-iUages. The skilled labour is provided by Nortlieni India, to which the 
prominent contractors iH-Jong. 

The textile labour came originally from Alimetlabad, Bombay and Central India, 
but it has alre.ady been replaced to a large extent by local laboui reinforced by laboer 
drawn from c-iliages. 

The other pemuinent industries find no difficulty to secure lalrour in the local 
market. 

(1) and (iil The extent of mig ration of industrial labour is not seritiiis. It is more 
or less confined to textile laBoW^in the lower grades. A worker oniiat d.es.s earns 
about Rs 17 a month, and if he can earn that rale of wage, utnier less iik.some 
conditions, there is no strong incentive for him lo stick to the work that he has m 
band. There are no particular streams of migration. 

(ill) In recent years there has Iwcii a decided change for the better. I.alxnir .s 
getting more stayc-. A general awakening is disteiiiible amongst them. It is not rn 
sifnjile' itfl5 ignorant as it used to be. Its outlook is being btcsuleiic-d. It has begun 
to feel that it i.s not being treated fairly, and is trying to as.ocrt itself ami make its 
presence felt. 

(2) Out of the 60,000 Jaliourers hardi)' 5,000 are drawn from village.s. and a.s mo.st 
> of them have come here with their families they liave little cause lo pay any freituem 

viats to their village homes. Moreover, all the circiimstanco are tending towards the 
relaxation of family ties. The contact of the city with \n)lage.s Ihioiigh iridustnal 
labour is not very stremg. 

4. -As a major jxirtion of industrial labour is tKimancntly settled down lii Delhi 
there i.s very little disturbance of family life. The .section (d lalwui which is drawn 
from outside has to a large extent moved to IXlhi witli its faimly members, and the 
remaining portion does create sufficient opjjortumtic's lor itself to freciuenlly vi.sit 
their home. 

7. No leliable informalion is available as to the extent of unemployment, but that 
it docs exist at pit-sent to a considerable extent eannol be denied. The reasons whu h 
have Icxi to this unfortunate jxisition are ; — 

(o) llie general slump in trade throughout India which has persisted for the last 
four or five years. 

(I/) The building of the New City i.e nearing comfih-tion, and a large nuinlicr cd 
workers of the building trade are being thniwii out of work. These men have made 
Delhi their home jK-rmanentiy. The city is thus face lo face with an acute problem 
as the w'agcs of labour ha.s already been affected and brought down. 

(c) Some of the tiaiid industries are fast dying out, as they are unable to witb.-itand 
comixtition with machinery. 

{d} No serious sysleinatic effort lias been made so far in Delhi to foster and protect 
small industries, and the cities which have better organized themselves in this re,si)cct 
are capturing Delhi market to the disadvantage of local labour. Attention is par- 
ticularly drawn to Lameta embroidery’, gold and silver thread works, which were 
once a very flourishing industry of the city, but Surat and Bangalore, where these 
works have been introduced as a cottage inclustry, have hit Delhi workers hard. 

(e) In the absence of any demand due to general jxivcrty, spread of materialism 
and westenuzation, persons who were engaged in fine arts, such as hand latinting and 
handwriting, have lost tlicir occupation. 

8. Except in undertakings under the Factories Act the average duration of «n- 
ployinent i.s from 9 to 10 hours, with no holidays. In a good number of trades a 
labourer is a piece worker, and has to work longer hours to cam sufficient bread for 
himself aad his family members. 
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A worker absents him.scl{ from his work on account of sickness, to observe religious 
ceremonies, marriages in the family, and very often for no valid reason at all. For a 
certain section the payment of wages in a lump sum at the end of a month has a bad 
effect. A worker of that class has no care for the morrow, and wastes his time and 
his money for tlie first two or three days in drunkenness and gambling. 

The average pay of an industrial worker may be taken ^iitdXaaaas-^ day. and he 
absents himself for five days in a month. As the estimated number of workers is 
60,000, th£ JoggJoJhe city through atbscntceism is estimated at lis. 27,00.000 a year. 

nr. — Honsing. 

16. An industrial labourer is expected as a rule to arrange for his accommodation. 

The textile mills, however h'l'lt.friirly d^ ent rjii.-irlejs jyr cent, of their - 

ermiRjy?^." TlttfTiouses are built in single stoned long lines, with some tiroes a sfie<] 
inTrbnt, One room is allotted to one family, consisting at an average of three or four 
persons. The room is generally of the size llHt. by 10 ft- bu, never more than 
12 ft. by 10 ft. There are common latrines and common water taps. The rent 
recovered is below the rate prevailing in the locality for similar hou.ses. With all 
their defects and shortcomings these quarters are decidedly more sanitary than the 
houses to which the workers living in them are accustomed. 

The coolies working at the construction of New Delhi live in a specified area in 
hut-s made of mud with thatched roofs '^’he'ri'* hiit° unfit 

andjt is a wonder that they \yeie ever allowed- These huts belong to the various 
contractbrsC afllTTKe only saving grace about them is that they are situated in an 
open space with plenty of sunlight and air, and the conservancy arrangements 
which are under the Health Officer of that locality are satisfactory. 

The industrial workers live in rented buildings, and only a few of them own their 
houses. In building these houses the landlord has looked to his own interest than 
to the convenience of his tenants. 

A few years ago the hou-ses of Rahgars in a certain locality of the city were com- 
pulsorily acquired, and they were given land in Western F.xtensions, where a number 
of houses built by them have sprung up. This quarter is known as Basti Rahgar. 
This Basti has not developed so rapidly as it was expected to do, for the reason that 
it IS a little out of the way place, and is still lacking in certain amenities of life. 

There is a big slum area in Saddar Kaiyi inhabited by Rahgars and Chamars.'^ 
Thi.s place is known as Harpliool Singh-kl-flasti, The land iielongs to one Harphool 
Singh, a j at, and the residWits themm are WB tenants. This area has l>een a standing 
reproach to us, and i.s the plague spot of IVlhi Most of the epidemics are known 
to have originatecPfroTTl TTiiS pTace 'file Toriimitteo has. at last, with the money 
generously provided by the Government of India, decided to acquire 55,000 sq. yds. 
of this land, jiull down all the houses and make a proper lay-out. fair-sized plot 
of land ill the vicinity at Shidipura is licing acquired on which model dwelling houses 
trill be constructed for some of them. A jiortion of Harphool Singh-ki-Basti will be 
vacated, and the men thus dislodged will Ih- brought to Shidipura. The improve- 
ment of the land thus vacated will lie taken in hand at once, and as soon as it is ready 
for occupation it will bi- possible to have another portion of the acquired land thus 
treated Both the bastis will be provided with proper drainage, electric lights and 
Water supply. I’rovision is also being made for a school and a welfare centre. 

This IS the first serious cflort made by the Municipal Committee for the clearance 
of .slum areas from the city, and on the success of the experiment wiU dejvend the 
treatment of other small sized slum areas scattered all over the city, which are 
particularly inhabited by industrial labour belonging to the depressed classes 

Harphool Singh-ki-Basti gives a fair idea of the conditions under which industrial 
lalkiur lives, and it is hoped that the Commission will find time to see things for them- 
selves . 

17. No special facilities have been provided for the acquisition of land by tlie 
workers. L^d inside the city is fairly expensive, and is lieyond the means of an 
ordinary person. The city proper has been unfortunately placed, and is hemmed 
in by all sides. To the nortt is the Notified Area Commatee. Civil Lines, which under 
no circumstances would allow- houses of Indian tjqie to spring up, to the east is the 
river and the Fort zone, and to the soiitfi is the New Delhi with its high ideas and 
ambitions. Thaweet-ie thceoaly outlet to. which ure can cast our evgs. Here most of 
the available lands belong to Government, which has its own scheme known as the' 
Western Extensions Scheme. The lands arc given out on long lease to anyone who 
cares to have them. The rate varies between 8 annas and Rs. 5 per month per 100 
aq. yards, according to its locality. All have an equal chance. There is a certain 
class which is shy to invest money on a land which is leased. We think that these 
extensions wrill have a better chanM of development if a clause is added in the lease 
that the occupier may purchase the land outright by paying a specified sum. 
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IV.— HMatb. 

23. (i) Though separate figurc.s of mortality amongst workers are not available, 
3 ret there is no reason to believe that they have a higher mortality rate a.s compared 
to other classes in the city. As explained under the head Education, there are only 
a few small areas inhabited by the persons engaged in leather trade which may In- 
rolled industrial areas. The workers are as a rule mixed up with the general popula- 
tion, and live wherc\’er they can find accommodation according to their means. 
To find out the health conditions of workers therefore, one has to look to the general 
mortality rate of the city. 

(ii) The. population of the city proper was 2,47,935 according to tlie census of 
1921. and calculated on the bases of births over deaths since then it should be 
267,193 in 1928. 

There were 13,457 births, excluding still-birth,s. during 1928, and of those 6,998 
were males iuid 6.459 females. The number of still births was 280. 

The total numlx-r of deaths, excluding still-births, during the same jieriod was 
8.535. The number of death.s excluding still-birtlis of children under one year of age 
was 210-45 per 1.000 of infants Ivjni. 

A study of the figures of infant mortality excluding still-births, shows that in ten 
years ending 1922, the rate gradually fell from 346-4<i to 187-46 jx-r I.fttK) In 1923 
it rose to 226-42 and fell again the next year to 174 -02 In 1925 it was 182 - 56, and 
jumped to 237-51 in 1926 In 1927 it dropped again to 200-51, and ha.s gone up to 
210-45 in 1928 

The general death rate has been as follows during the last few years ; - 1924, 30 - 54 , 
1925, 29-37; 1926, 43-58; 1927, 32-78. 1928. 34 -54, 

Out of 8.535 deaths recorded' only 5,9.52 were verified for want of sufficient stall 
The statement Ix-low gi\es the pi-rccntages attributed to the various diseases 


1. 

Pneumonia and brcincho-ixieumonia . . 

.. 1,8.57 df.alhs 

30- 1 per rent 

2. 

Phthisi-s . . 

7.59 

12-8 

3. 

Small ixix 

395 

6-6 

4 . 

Infantile iliarrhcea 

390 

6-6 

5. 

Typhoid fever 

36(i 

6-5 

6. 

Premature births 

265 

4-5 

7. 

Malarial fever 

233 

4-1 

8. 

Asthma 

227 

3-9 

9. 

Senile debility 

207 

3 6 

JO. 

Infantile debility 

199 

3-6 

11. 

Other diseases combined 

.. 1,054 

17-7 



5,952 

100 ix-r lent 


The method of registration of births and ileaths is ,sin))de, and is working fairli 
satisfactorily, ruder the munu ipal bye-laws the head of a family is held rrsjxin.sible 
to notify to the Municipal Health IVpartment the birth or deatJi of any member of 
his family -w-ithin 24 hours of its occurrence This rejiort is eheckc-d by the el.iilv 
infornialion supphed under tin- rules by swis-jicr.s of the various localities As 
houses in the city are not provided with w'atei -Hushed systi m. a awtx-jXT has to visit 
each house twice a day A.s the sweeper has a i ustoinary right to serve that house, 
he is more or less a ]X-rnianent feature, and is -vi-ell acquainted with all imixirtant 
happenings in that house In the ca-x- of a death a sub-ascsstunt surgeon employed 
by the Municipal Committee vi.sits the house to xrrity the cause of death 

(in) Tlie working conditions of jxfrsons employed in undertakings under the 
Indian Factories Act .are satisfactory on the whole, iiut the conditions under which 
certain classc-s of lalxiur arc obliged to work -and live is really deplorabk- 

\Ve do feci strongly that there should be some legal provision, muiiiiupal or pro- 
vincial, by which all buildmg.s used as working places should lx; required to lie liciiused 
aa -to their Au it a b i li ty in respect of light and air, conservancy arrangeniciits and tlu- 
maximutn number of persons to l>e allowed to work therein xhould be stxaifiixl 

The real difficult problem for ins to solve, however, is the working condition at 
home of certam trades, jiarticularly the .shoe making. The workers engaged m 
this trade belong to the depressi-d classes. They live ui small -wretched houses vvtiich 
are ovcrcro-wded, ill ventilated and ill lighted, and hanily 8 ft, high. Seven or eight 
person.s live in one or two-room tenements. The sire of each room is hardly 12 ft. by 
10 ft. The same rooms serve as kitchen, sleeping and sitting r«x»ms and work house. 
Their earnings arc m low that they cannot allord to iwivo into better lodgings, and 
in mmiy cases, even if they had the means, it is doubtful if with their slum minds tlicy 
would prefer any change. 
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(iv) Their iuo d i >»-»i mpl c.jad-iar.iiamjlOiirifiliing. Milk and ghee, which once 
formed the chief ptirtion of their diet, are no longer used, as their price has been 
doubled during the last 25 years, and these articles arc being adulterated to an 
extent which is unbelievable. 


24. (i) The city is well provided with medical facilities. The BirU Mills have a 
full time qualified medical practitioner, who lives on the premises. A di<.pcnsary 
is located within the mill compound. 

The Delhi Cloth and Cienoral Mills have a compounder to render first aid. The 
services of a better qualified man was not considered to be necessary as a municipal 
dispensary is situated within a stone's throw of the mill. 

The Khalsa Mills has a part-time qualified person in its employ, who comes to the 
mill on an emergency and makes a weekly round 

(ii) The Miiniciiial Committee maintains a large iiji-to-date hospital with nine 
branch dispensaries. It has also four indigenous dispensaries, in which Unaiii and 
Ayurvedic treatment is given. It contributed over a lac of rupee.- towards the con- 
struction of Dr. Shroff's Charitable Hye Hospital, and gives it a grant-in-aid of 
ICs. 6,000 a year The Committee also supports a Homeopathic dispensary, and 
contributes Ifs 5,000 a year to the Tibbi,i and linani College, which is domg a 
yeoman's service towanls popularizing the Indian system of medicine Lord Hard- 
inge performed the olienmg ceremony of this college in 1912. The cost of medical 
department of the municipality during 1928 was Rs 2 ,81,297. 

(iii) In addition to these the city is full of private practitioners, Hakims and 
Vafis. who treat the poor free. 

(iv) The city is equipped with three up-to-date hospitals (i) Victoria Zenana 
1 lospital, wliK h h.is practically been taken over by the Municipality ; (2) St. Stephen’s 
Hospital, winch receives a grant m aid fnnn Municipal funds ; (3) Lady’Tlardinge 
CoIJege and Hospital These hospitals have won so much confidence, that they arc 
always full to its utmost cap.icilv. and admissions have to lie refused. They are so 
admirably situated tliat there is no chance of their overlapping the activities of 
each other Schemes for the establishment of a separate maternity hospital and a 
large infe< tious diseases hos[>ital aie under consideration 


25 The industrial class takes full advantage of the medical facilities provided for 
them. The following figures for 1928 show the popularity of the various Municipal 
medical institutions ■— 


t.ivil hospital and its dispensaries 

Unani dispensaries 

Vedic 


Indoor Outdoor 

patients. patients. 

9,000 3,11,796 

1,44,477 
— 1,51,919 


To our welfare centus are attached cl.i-ses for the training of midwives. They 
preixire for the oxaminaUon of ihinjab t'entral Midwive.s Board. The indigenou.s 
dais .are a lixcd lee jx i case from municipal funds, whenever they requisition 

the services of a trained nudcMfe in niiinicipal employ. It is adimtted that there is 
yet a great neeil (or the training of an incrca.siiig number of midwivcs. 

26. .Vdcipiate arrangements do exist for water supply and latrines in the larger 
concei n,s, though some ol the mills will be well advisesi tu K*ve their -workers a filtered 
supply of water instead of nuking them use well water. In smaller concerns there 
i.s room (or a goo<l de.il of improvement ni both these directions. In tiie case ol 
undertakings under the Indian I'actories Act at least, we would recommend that the 
employers be required to provide bathing places for their men. 

The labourers at present use the same clothes at work and at home. We recom- 
mend that the textile mills be. made to give Ihcir men sets of cloUies to be used w hile 
akjvofKr A man when leaving the mill should have a w-ash and get into his pri-vate 
clothes while going out. ,.\ privately scavenged latrine which is often cleaned once a 
day in a small house is neither plciis-int nor conducive to health. In pcxirer quarters 
tlu'refore the provision of latrines arc being di.scoiiraged, and are being generally 
lephiced by public water home latrines centrally situated. 

A number of public bathing places were provided in the city, but they were 
closed on account of scarcity ol water. The city mams are being re-modelled and 
enlarged at a cost of Ruixx-s twenty lacs, and it will be possible in the near future to 
re-oix:u these bathing places. 

27. No special arrangement lias been made for the supervision of industrial areas 
where tliey exi.st. The chatnars as a rule live in Bastis, owticmI by private landlords, 
who arc resp<»nsible for their sanitary condition. We are afraid that these landlords 
are negligent in their duties. 
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In the null areas the local Inspector of Factories is the only supervising authority 
■* and he is overworked with other branches of work. We suggest that as in jails a 
number of non-official visitors be appointed. It also seems advisable to make some 
arrangements for the penodical inspection of small concerns which are not under the 
Factories Act, and in wluch more than 10 persons are employed. 

31. The women workers are on daily wages, and have to forego their pay for 
absence during child-birth. We are of opinion that a woman who lias been in the 
service of a concern under the Factories Act for six months or over should be granted 
^20 days maternity leave with full allowances, and that this concession be allowed by 
legislation Tlie textile mills should also be made to provide maternity beds in co- 
operation of the Municipal Committee 

V. — ^Weltare. 

32 Till recent years no serious interest was taken by employers in welfare work. 
A beginning has however, been made by two textile mills, but it falls far short of actual 
requirements The Delhi Cloth and Oencral Mills were Inst m the field, but they 
have simply conlmed themselves to the provi.sion of occasional cinema shows and 
the organization of an annual workens’ day, which is much appreciated and has proved 
a success. Thc.^rla Mills have started on tlic light lines, but have still far to go 
lake the Delhi CTbth "Mills, they have tlicir ciiitma shows They have provided a 
wrcstbng ground, ami Inii'c made a special emlosure within the mill premises, where 
women workers can leave their babies to be Uxiked alter b> a Pai In our opinion 
the latter idea should be further developed in all i oncems where women are employed 
in large numbers, and thev should be enioiiiageil to bring their children below the age 
of 6 years with them , special .arrangements should V>e made and a (jualified stall 
kept to amuse these children and te«ach them tlie habits of cleanliness, service and 
discipline In all other concerns an employer leaves its workers to their late after 
workmg hours. 

The Muntcip-al Committee and the Haby Week committi-e are the only other 
agencies which are trvTiig to do something for the w oi kers The < hitd wellaro scheme 
was first introduced into the t it v as an exix'nmentJil measure in 1918 and has now' 
bei'n placed on a i>prm.anent footing It was intendwl for all classes, hut exjxTiciice 
has shown that predominantly Chamar wouun have Uikeii aUvanUgr ol it Tin rc 
are now seven welfare centres in working oidii unch r the charge of a fully qualified 
lady doctor. The cost of the scheme is 27.000 rufiets a veai and half of it comes from 
general revenues. 

33, It is only th" IJirU Mill which has empiujed a laboui secretiuy^ who gives his 
vsiipie Umc to look after the weliare of the workus living in ils cooltfc luies. What 
IS required is a systematic eltort for the physical and moral dc vclirpmcnt of the 
workers Playgrounds should Iw .attached to the mill area, and the workers should 
be tanght the value of sfx'ndiiig then spare time more profiUiMy 

34. Both the I’ielhi (loth and Ilirla Mill- have .cri.ingid for sweetmeat and 
, provision shops in the mill jireiruses .A woikc-r i.s enabled to take things on credit 

up to a certain amount, and his bill is ailjusicsi at the dose of the month when he 
receives his wages In our opinion these shops should be on a Io-O[>er.ativc basis 

Wt alsp suggest that the provision of a provident fund in concerns which keep 
20 {icrsons or more should be made compnlsorv One anna in the ruj>ee should be 
deducted from the pay of every worker and a similar amount be jvud by tlie nuinagc- 
ment. 

The fines inflicti d, the undisbursed pay and the amount of provident fund withheld 
be fonned into a fund for the help of the families of workers who die iii slraitened 
circumstances The admimstration of this fund should be in the luiiids of a joint 
committee of workers and the employers themselves 

We also advocate the payment of weekly instead of monthly vvai|«is. 

VL— Edaostion. 

40. As industnal labour, with few exceptions, is scattered all over the citj’, the 
children of the labouring class share the same facilities for general education as are 
open to the othei members of the public. The Delhi city is well providMl with scliools 
which arc situated at convenient places within an eas)' reach of a boy’s home Ip 
no r,asc ha.s a boy to wal k more than tuilf a mile atlbc outmdo to gehta SkfmbiMrsidiocil . 

The -Munieiiial Committee, aided by a liberal grant in aid from Government, 
maintains ^ boys and 20 schools for girl s. In addition to this 

it gives a generous financial help to recc^ized boys andgtrU' schools. 

The mterest of the children of the labour classes who are to b« found in large num- 
bers m any parbcular industrial area, has received special conaideratton. Schoeds 
have bees opened in their midst. Tlie number ol such schools in non-mills areas is six. 
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Within the compound of the Delhi Cloth Mills is a municipal school, ^nd also a 
day and night school in their coolie lines ; the Khalsa Spinning and Weaving Mills has 
a mnnicipM school within two furlongs. 

The Birla Mills has its own school. 

Night schools have been opened by the Municix>al Committee for the education 
of children employed in factories and of adults. 

The figures of expenditure on education quoted below will show the rapid strides ' 
made in this direction during the last few years : — 



Boys' 

education. 

Female 

education. 

Total. 

1925-26 

1.49,441 

38,245 

1 .87,686 

1926-27 

1,83,673 

47,898 

2,31.571 

1927-28 

2,29.423 

60,583 

2,90,006 

1928-29 

2,52,636 

91,244 

3,43,880 

192,9-.90 

2,87,200 

1,20,600 

4,07,800- 

(Estimated) 





If it is remembered tliat the total income of the Delhi Municipal Commutee 
excluding Government grants, is about 22 lacs, it will be admitted that this city is 
contributing more than its due sliare towards the removal of illiteracy from the land. 

41. Unfortunately there is only one industrial middle school throughout the 
Delhi province, and ii is not up to the standard that one would like it to be. It 
wa.s ojiened by the Delhi Municipal Committee and was handed over to Government 
control from 1927. Its cost to a large extent is still being met from municipal funds 
as under the comtition.^ of transfer the municipal contribution is to be reduced by 
20 per cent, yearly, and it will completely be provincialized after five years. A 
scheme is already before the committee to open at once as an experimental measure 
SIX primaiy schools to serve as feeders to the Government Industrial School. Four 
of them will be opened iu industrial areas. 

42. Effect of education . — Over 90 yf;nt arc .stil) illiterat e, and 

until education_becomcs ir U riittimit cq fni-m 


THE GOVF.KN.MENT OF INDIA— DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND 

LABOUR. 

Sole . — This inemoranduiu is based mainly on the official records of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Deiiartmcnt of bidustries and Labour ; but the Government of 
India should not be understood as accepting responsibility for every' particular 
statement of fact or e.xpressiou of opinion in it. 

S. LALL. 

Chapter L — Development ol IndiAn lndoBtries and the Emergence of the Lahoor 

Pro Mem. 

India is, and has always been, pre-eminently an agricultural country. The most 
striking characteristic of the economic structure of the country is the overwhelming 
importance of agriculture over all other occupations. More than 70 per cent, of the 
adult male population derive their livelihood from land and most of the workers in 
other industries also have agriculture asa subsidiary' occupation. The preponderance 
of agriculture did not, however, mean that other industries did not exist till recently 
or were of no importance, liefore the advent of British rule in India, Indian work- 
inan.ship reached a high water-mark of excellence and the proiiucts of Indian industry' 
enjoyed a world-wide reputation. The Indian section of the Great Exhibition of 
1S51 drew forth the compliment from a Frenchman, M. Blanqui, " Les Indiens sont 
los Franfois de I'Orient pour le ginie industriel.*'* 

Before l^.J,he industries in India were essentially cot tage indu stries as opposed 
to the large scale industries of the modern age. The vast majonty of the industrial 
population of India lived in villages and each individual craftsman W'orked inde- 
pendently on his own account. The capitalist and the enirepreufur of modem times 
had not then come into existence. Under .such an organization there was no room 


• Gadgil, Industrial Evolution of India, page 36. 
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for specii^uatioa, or division of labour, and the essential featyre of the moden^ 
industrial syst^ny, the concen^tion of -woifcers in factories, wa s ahi^ nC TEe 
lattCT half of the 19th century, however, saw the rapid decline of theindigcnous 
handicraft industry. It is not necessary here to examine the causes which produced 
this result, but the jioinv whirh it is iniiKirtant to bear in mind is that this decay had 
set in before rooderp industri.dism had been established to any appreciable extent, 
with the result that the population of the country was to an increasing extent thrown 
back on the land. In spite of its inherent ueakness the older type of industrial 
organiration has not, however, disapjiearcd irom India, and there are, even at the 
present time a certain number of cottage indu.strios, e.g , hand-wc.ivmg. which arc 
able to compete successfully with moiiern industry, 'I'he cottage industiy is more 
suited to tlie habiti and customs of the people, and secures a happier existence for 
the craftsman who works under t'onijiar.siive))' heallhy ronditioiis in his own home 
in the nudst of his family. 

The hictorv industry, which h.cs been sle.rdily displacing the older handicrafts 
of India, W. 1 .S not established without considenible ihflu'ulty. Thi- e.irlu r pioneering 
attempts of the East India Company weie almost .ill lailuies. The lotton and the 
|ute industries, the two foiemost among moiiein Imii.in iiuhistues, were shirfed by 
about the inuidle oi the 19th rentnrv. Then pioercss in the beginning was slow 
and uncertain, but since 1S79 a sliady progitss has Imn niaintaincd. In 1880 the 
total mimbcr of cotton mills w.is 5H, employing about 40,000 ^H-rsons, but in 1914 
the nurnher oi mills wa.s 204 and (he total iiunibtr of iK-rsons i niployi d in them about 
280, OtK). Siinilarh', the nunibii of jute mills lose from 22 in 1880 to 84 in 1914 .iiid 
the number ot jiersons einploied in them fioiii 27 000 to 218 00(> Simil.ii jiiogiess 
was m.uiitaint>ii in other mdusfnes, eg, co.il mining .ind tin ]Kfioleuin indiistiy. 
The result oi this steady piogress of large sr.ile prodmtion w.is ihe growth of taelory 
towns hki Bombay, Calcutta, ,Mimedal).iil. Shol.ipui, N.igjuir, Mailras, J.vmshedpur, 
etc., where modern labour jiroblcms, .as understooel in the west, are slowlv liut surely 
coming into prominence < iwung to the lad that the iudnsiii,ilir.itioii o( the eoiintrj' 
)«g» proceeded a erj' sljiwli-, there was not the jajiid giowth of ahuidlc.->4 piolctariiit 
cUfts in factory towns solely de'jx'iislent njK>n mdtisU^ emjiJoymuJt, as iji lingUiud. 
where the industrial revolution was re'Sjxmsible for the creation of a large il.-ws of 
td( tory workmen {K'rmaneutly divorced from the land. The indiistri.d developineiu 
of the country was however, gre.illi accelerated during the w.ir and imiiudiately 
.liter, during wlmli peiiexl imiKjrts from abresid had ot necessity to bt ri-situtiil. 
Tins gave Indian manufacturers a degre-e of protection fioin foreign i oiujK tition 
which in normal trines would only .have been secured by a high tanfl. lu imii.-i 
ob tained rei ;.yi,niiiimi by the Ixsigue ol N.ilions a*, one of tlic .Eight Sl.ites of (hiif 
UndinfriSr importrince The" grounds on which this < lairn w.is Uised aie slaud fimic 
mcmoranduin prejiared by the India Ollue. which gace the following .siiheiit figures 
to illustrate the indu.strial imixntaiite ot the lountrv: — ” 28 (KIO.IHKI agruiiltiiral 
workers |r.xchiding jx'asant proprietors', 141,000 niai.Umi workirs, hisiajs. ,tr , a 
ligure second only to that for the I’liitiii Kingdom , oi' r 2U,(K)0,01Ki workeis in 
industries, including cottage ludustiies, niiiu-s and transjxnt , railw.iy mileage in 
e.xciss of that in every country except the I'mted States ” 

But in spite of this impnssive progress it is still trui to s.iy that the gieatcr p.irt 
of the labour force in indu.stn.al emplovmenl ri-tairis its .igrii iillur.il conne* tion, and, 
except perhaps in Ahinedabad, Jaiiishtslpui .ind Shol.ipiir, where a M ltled f.utoiy 
jiopulation w gnadually springing up, the Indian indu»Ui,U. iabenir ariji^ uuiau»ls_yf 
very few regulars ~ 

Cbajitor IL- -Indtutrial Lsboor—its Origin. Extent ol IKinntion and Hethodi ot 

Bocruitment. 

Scarcity of Industrial Lalniur - 1 lom the briel account oi tin cli i cloprneiit of 
Indian industries it will be appaient that industrial labour must of ner easily fs drawn 
from the villages whn h are to Ik.- found dotted all over the face ol the countr> 'I he 
vast majority ol the inilustrial lalxiurers belong to tile prjorcr cl.isses of peusiuits 
who bave br-en driven by adverse circuinstam e.s from tlie (leldv in their native 
villages to seek employment in a factory In the preceding r hairtei reference has 
iH-eii made to the increasing pressure of the populafion on the land owing to llic 
dei.ay of the Indian tiaiidicraft industry In 188f> the l anuiie Commission oliserved 
liiat ■' the numbers who h.avc no other employment than agriculture are greatlv in 
excess of what is really reouired for the tnoiougli cultivation of the land,” Vho 
Agricultural Commission, after a study of liie figures of the incretese since that dale 
of tile urban .ind rural population of India, came tej the conc lusion tliat " the observa- 
tions oi the 1 .iminc Commission were even more iH-rlment tceday than wh<>n they 
were made m 1880.''* Owing to Itus increasing pressure of the population on thr 


I’ara. 508 of the Keyiort. 
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land there should be a plentiful supply of cheap labour for industrial undertakings. 
But the Indian industrialist is quick to deny that lalxmr in India is cither plentiful 
or cheap. The Industrial Commission in 1918 rcferre<l to the " growing scarcity of 
labour in most parts of tile country "* and in the United Provinces (.ensus Keporl 
of 1921 it is stated that the sucta*8s of the factory organized on moclerii hues "is 
limited in one and that a vital re.s|)c‘ct — by the difficulty of obtaining and retaining 
labour "t The scarcity of labour in India is due not to any deficiency iii numbers 
but to the various factors which prevent pcrtential labourers from being drav.ri into 
industml areas. The tj:,i^gSP.taiaittion of the^jcarcitj' of latour « to bcfoujjilijj.iv.hy 
in_the unattractive cri nditinns of emplot^ent anci aTso" paFtTy 7ii"TTic cons<.‘rvatiiiri 
oftiie is always reluctant fb'firtehch'Tnihserf away riofVihls ffxTures. 

Tli?fP'i» gre a t e r'dllficulty in finding skilled than ordinary labour, and tlu.s is due to 
the fact that facilities for training labour for modem industry are inadequate. 

Migration of Labour - -Tlie industrial centres in India are able to supply only a 
verc' snrall proportion of the labour force lequircd, and there is conseiiuentiy a 
considerable migration from other jiarts of India to tliese centres The extent and 
nature of this migr.ition is given in detail in t.hapter HI of Volume I of the Census 
of India, 1921, and the jiositioti is firir-fly stated in the following extract from the 
report : — " The labour reserves are found chiefly among the lower classes of the 
centre and south of the i ountry Tlie cc-ntie siqiplfi s the tea plantations and mining 
industric.s of the eastern prcivinees. the south mc-et.s the southern iniluslnal demand 
and the bulk of the Burma and overseas demand, while the more technical industries 
in the cities of the Western Piovinces are supplied chicfiy from the neighbouring 
agiicultural tracts.” 

The tabic: on page' 167. winch is taken from the t'ensus Keport of 1921, 
.shows lilt; principal provinces which gam and which lose on the balance of migration 
and compares the statistics with those of 1911 in each respet t 

It will be observed tfiat the procincts wdiich contribute most largely to the 
streams of migrants are (about IJ milfion), the United Provinces 

(about one million), anti Madras (abciut tliree- fourths of a milBon). On the other 
hand, Assam contains the highest {lerccntage of Ioi-eigntr.s. luter-provinaal migra- 
tion is ihciStly either periodic, i.e , ilue to seasonal demands for labour, or semi- 
laumaiient, i.e., when the inhabitants of one plate earn their livcdihocxl in another 
hut maintain connection with their owm homes and ultimately settle there. The 
only iirovmce to winch migration is largely of a permanent chanicter is Assam, 
whore the tea garcleris and the cultivable waste hind in the Brahmaputra Valley are 
llic two ni.iin attractions for the poorer cla.sses of viJJagers in Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal, the (rnti.i! Provinces, the L'nitcd Ihovinces, end Madras. It would be 
dilticult to analyse within the brief space of this memorandum the causes of particular 
Mreanis of migration, but, gcncu’ally speaking, it may bo .dated that the men who 
migrate belong to the lowjest stratum of village society. They are either landle.ss 
l.ibourers, generally of tfie lowest castes, or petty cultivating ryots who, owing to the 
.smalluc'ss of the family holding or the weight <,f the debt incurred on account of 
illness, bad monsoon or the jierformancc of a costly religious ceremony which is 
necessary on the occasion of a birth, marriage or death in the family, are drisen to 
the industrial areas in search of a supplementary source of income. The lot of the 
former class in their villages is not a happy one. and. as the csolation of the Indian 
i illagc is steadily breaking down, the landless agricultural labourc-rs and the village 
menials are now able to Ix'tter their position b> migrating to the towns. The latter 
class, which is by far the more numerous, consists of agriculturists, pure, and simple, 
whose hearts are in their villages to which they return at intervals more or less 
fre()uent. 

Changes in Necent Years. — A coraparisem of the census figures of 1921 with those 
of 1911 shows that there have been no important changes in the mam streams ol 
migration during the course of the ten years. Assam and Burma have gained both 
in immigration and in emigniliou, while the I'mted 1‘rovinces have lost in both. In 
Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, Madras and the Central IVovinces the numlx’r of immi- 
grants has decreased, whilst the number of emigrants has incicast'd. On tiie other 
hand, in the Bombay Presidency am] the f'unjab the number of immigrants has 
increased while the number of emigrants has decreased. Amongst the most notable 
changes may be mentioned an increase of nearly 490,000 immigrants into Assam, 
and an increase of 132,000 emigrants from Bengal anci of nearly 100,000 emigrants 
from Madras. 

TAe Sources of Labour Sufft/y . — A brief analysis may now be made of the supply 
of labour on which some of tlt<> more important industnes depend ; — 

(i) Bombay City. —The cotton mill industrj- is by far the most important industry 
in tto centre. The other industries are connected wuth railway workshops and 

• Para. 7 of the Report. 

t Census Report, Volume XVI, Part I, page 164. 
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engineering shops, dockyards, oil and flour mills, tanneries, iron and brass foundries, 
chemical factories, electric works, printing presses, etc. Bombay is very largely 
dependent on imported labour, and in the 1921 census no less than M per cent , of its 
inhabitants wdfeTCTfirnW SS "having I xien born out.s ide the The Deccan and 

the Konkan, specially Ratnagiri district, are the chief sources from which labour is 
obtained. But there is also a steadily increasing stream of migration from the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Madras and the French and Portuguese Settlements. 
Most of the migration, particularly from the distant parts, is of a semi-permanent 
nature as will be apparent from the sex ratio which is 525 females to 1,000 males.* 

(ii) Ahmedabad and Sholapur. — The other centres of the cotton mill industry 
have a more permanent labour force than Bombay. In Ahmedabad 60 per cent, 
of the population are born in the city itself. Sholapur is even leas heterogeneous. 
Nearly 64 per cent, of the population are actually born there and only 27 per cent, 
come from outside tlie province, mostly from the neighbouring State of Hyderabad. 

(iii) Calcutta, the home of the jute industry, is the other most important industrial 
centre of India. Like Bombay, it relies on imported labour, but, in addition, depends 
much more than almost any other centre on labour from other provinces. This 
is attributed to the fertility of the land and the dislike of the Bengali for factory 
work. The largest number of immigrants come from Bihar and Orissa, which 
supplies nearly a fifth of the Calcutta population. Most of them are employed in 
some form of manual labour, and the ratiof of women to men is less tlian one in five. 
The United Provinces supply nearly a tenth of the Calcutta population. The men 
from this province have the advantage over Biharis and Oriyas, in that more of them 
are able to find regular employment in mills and factories, and the number of casual 
labourers is comparatively small. Madras and the Central Provinces also send a 
stream of emigrants to Calcutta. 

(iv) Bihar and Orissa. — While Bihar and Orissa poiiis otit its labouring popula- 
tion eastwards, its iron and coal industries in the Singhbhiim and Manbhum districts 
are attracting a considerable numlwr of skilled and unskilled workers from out.side. 
In Singhbhum the number of immigrants from non-contiguoiis parts of other pro- 
vinces is 34,000, whilst in Manbhum it is 32,000. Skilled workers come chiefly from 
the United Provinces, Bombay and Bengal, and unskilled workers from the Central 
Provinces and Madras. 

(v) Cawnporr is the principal industrial town of the United Provinces. The 
textile industry is the chief industry of the place, but there are also tanneries, leather 
factories, engineering works, oil, flour and rice mills, chemical works, sugar factories, 
etc. Labour is freely drawn from the densely populated districts, whicli surround 
Cawnpore. But tlie case of CawnporeJ itself is curious ; though having to import 
labour it also exports it. 

(vi) Madras. — Owing to the de ficiency of coal, Madras h.is n^_g 0 uncd the same 
degree of industrial importance as Calcutta or Bomba}'. It haSa few large cotton 
mills and tanneries and leather factories. There is a plentiful supply of labour in 
the locality, and in fact the presidency exports labour in large numbers to other 
industrial centres and to Burma and Ceylon. No less than 95. pet., cent, of thp 
iuitabitaiitA of .ftlu4ra§ £}ty ’'’C.te.JbotSi-in the province its^f, and of these two-thirds 
were 6om in Madras citv. The proj^ttiem of the sexeiTIs also fairly equal. The 

^bour force in Madras is, therefore, considerably more stable than in Bombay or 
’Calcutta. 

Methods of Recruitment. — The methods of recruitment in India have received 
general condemnation, even from the employers. But the excuse for the con- 
tinuance of these methods is the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of labour. 
Apart from the casual employment of itinerant labour, which is governed by the 
laws of supply and demand, the usual methods of recruitment for industrial 
undertakings are : — (i) recruitment through contractors ; (ii) recruitment through 
sardars ; (iii) recruitment at the mill gates. 

Before considering each of these methods, it is necessary to licar in mind that 
a itihln Iwbwwn fnrra dnrn. ia.Iudiau. toygs, Mhcn the first 

factory was started there was a sufficient supply of labour in the neighbourhood. 
But as industries developed and became concentrated at convenient centres, where 
raw material was at hand and transport facilities were available, the nece.ssitj' 
arose of obtaining labour from some distance. Owing t o the iUiteracy of work ers 
and the varietjr^of lapgu^^s spoken ^ them, emj^yers in 3£a3!a, tod itliKioat 


^ Pages 18-21, Census of India, 1921, Volume IX, Part 1. 
t C,ensus Report, 1921, Volume VI, Part I, pages 20 et seq. 
i Ceruins of India, 1921, Vol. XVI, Part I, page 45. 
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impossible to maintain any direct touch their workpeople. This accounts for 
tllRrpiSKBHeS oT'inlerineaiafT^r who' are'Ta'r^ly responsible for the abuses which 
have sprung up in connection with recruitment. 

(i) Recruitment through Contractors . — ^This is the eaxhest ngejjiod of recruitment 
and is still coinmonlj? used for obtaining labour for corisiruction works and for 
industries and mines situated at some distance from the source of supply of labour. 
This system is also to be found in certain seasonal factories, particularly in cotton- 
ginning and pressing factories, although there is generally a plentiful supply of 
labour for such factories owing to the fact that work commences after the harvesting 
season. 

The contractor__is sent out to overcome the innate conservatism of the Indian 
peasant. He is helped in lus work by the iJoverty and indebtedness of the peasant 
and also by occasional bad harvests, but in addition he not infrequently indulges 
ilLJraud and misrepresentation by^painting.R-xijsy.piGt«*&,oi th£..fijtpre_tha 5 t. awaits 
tl^e.^*«lsaHt" WS' town wtfh Its crowded bazaars and other amusements, which are 
conspicuously alisent in the village. The essence of the system i.' the payment of 
an advance to the prospective labourer in order to enable him to free himself from 
his pecuniary difficulties. The contractor retains some form of control over his 
recruits and takes good hare to recover the amount of the advance together with 
the interest, winch us generally calculated at an exorbitant rate. Generally, the 
employers do not deal directly with the labourers recruited by a contractor. The 
Latter is paid a lump sum, Irom which he pays hus men and retains a portion fur him- 
self. In the Central Provinces, however, it is rejxirtcd that labour is actually 
purchased* from private contractors at so much Jier head. The system of recruit- 
ment by contractors is most in use in Burma* owing to the scarcity of laiiour in 
that province and the necessity of recruitment from distant places. Practically 
all the unskilled labourers in most of the mills in Burma are maistiy coolies, i.e”, 
coolies who are recruited and paid by the employers' labour contractors or maistries. 
Tlie general practice is for the employer to enter into a contract with a maistry 
for the supply of unskilled labour for the various operations carried on in the mills. 
In most contracts no i.iontion is made of the number of workmen required • the 
raaustry agrees to supply laliour as and when required at the piece-rates laid down 
in the contract. Sometimes the contractor .jsjjbleti Jus contract to another person, 
who may even be unknown to the emjiloyer. The person who arranges for the 
supply of labour at the mills is knowm as the head iiiais^try, and the work is executed 
through sub- maistries, who pay jiremia to tiie head inhTstry for the privilege of getting 
tlie work. It is the sub-maistrics w1h> eitlier themselves come to India or send their 
agents to negotuite with prosjiective recruits. They make the necc-»sary advances 
and on arrival in Burnia their recruits are made to .sign promissory notes for sums 
never le.ss than the total amount si><-nt on them. 

The payment of advances has lK*come somewhat risky since the repeal of the 
Workmen's Breach of Contract Act and the system of recruitment through 
contractors is, therefore, gradually losing its importance. An increasing numlir 
of Indians come to Burm.i on their own and seek eniploj-mcnt independently of 
maistries. Generally, they form themselves into gangs, each of which nominates 
a leader from among its members. J'Ue gang moves about in search of work and its 
leader usually arrives at an arrangement with a head maistry by which the latter 
secures work for the gang and paj-s what is known as buchsheesh, which is first given 
as a loan hut is eventually treated a,s a gift if the gang remains in service under 
the head maistry until the close of the busy season. These bucksheesh coolies are 
paid at the same rates as the coolies recruited from India. 

(ii) Rcctmimciil thruugh Sardars . — This inethoil of recruitment ks also dependent 
on the paynreiit of advances, wliuh, howeter, are made at the cost of the employer. 
The Sardar is an_operative alrwdyjjn work m the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit" lalxiur from among liis relations, ac<iuaiatances or neighbours. He is 
drawn, therefore, from tlie same clas-s a.s the recriiit.s tliemselves and c.m therefore 
be relied on to deal more fairly with them. Another adi'autage of tJiis system of 
recruitment is that Uie men recruited are insured against unemployment and find 
work waiting for them at their destination. It is. however, only in jilantations 
that this form of recruitment has been used to any appreciable extent. 

(iii) Recruitment at the mtU-gate.— The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the surface of mines is t&c form of recruitment which is gradually gaming in 
imjxirtance over the other two methods The news of the very much higher rates 
of wages paid in towns (which to the villager sounds fabulous as he has no idea of 
the higher cost of living) spreads throughout tlie countryside and draws large crowds 


• Census Rejxirt, Vol. XI, Part I, pages 173-174. 

t Report of an enquiry into the standeutl and cost of living of the working classes 
in Rangoon, by J. J. Beunison. B.A., I.C.S.. pages 74 et seq. 
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of would-be workers. They are to be found at convenient gathering places on the 
thoroughfares waiting to be picked up for emplojroent. The older hands also 
return from their village with groups of friends, relations and neighbours, who come 
in the hope of finding employment in the mills. But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant renders his exploitation an easy matter. The 
employer does not recruit himself the men required for his establishment but holds 
the overseer, jobber or mukadam responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department. The latter takes the place of the contractor and exacts bribes 
from the new recruits. He also acts as a money lender and thereby reaps a double 
harvest from the needy labourer. It would appear, therefore, that education and 
organization are the only means by which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who, like harpies, are ever ready to prey on them. 

Absenteeism and Labour Turnover . — A complaint which has been made against 
Indian workers ever since the rise of the factory system is their frequent absence 
from work and their high turnover rate. The migratt>ry character of Indian labour 
is no doubt largely responsible for tliis. but sickness and the unhealtiiy conditions 
in wliich the workers live also play an important part. The Factory Labour Com- 
mission of 1907 made an enquiry into the number of absent workers and came to 
the conclusion that the average worker took two days od every month and a further 
holiday of from three to seven weeks every year. In addition, he. receives the weekly 
holiday and from four to ten Indian holidays during the year. The only recent 
figures of absence from work are those given in the Bombay Lalmur tlazctte for the 
textile mills in Bombay Presidency, in Bombay City, .\hmedabad and Sholapur 
These figures are shown in the statement on page 168. and it will lie observed 
that there are no signs of improvement in the regularity of attendance of the mill 
hands. The percentage of absenteeism shows a seasonal variation and is. generally 
sjX'aking. highest in the monsoon montlis and the festival and marriage seasons. 
The very much smaller percentage of absenteeism in Alimedabad is due to the fact 
that the mill operatives are mostly drawn from an industrial population which has 
been settled in the city for generations. The high percentage of absenteeism in 
Bombay necessitates the employment of an inefficient substitute who is known 
as a '■ badli." The Textile Tarifl Board dealt with tiie question of absenteeism in 
Bombay and suggested the employment of spare hands in each department except 
the weaving department.* 

No statistical or other data are available regarding the extent of the labour 
turnover in Indian industries, but there can lie no doubt that the rate of laliour turn- 
over in India is considerably higher than in other industrial countries. In his 
evidence before the Factory Labour Commission of 1907 the Manager of an 
Ahmedabad Mill stated — 

" Hands are continually changing. Out of 450 one year only 50 remained 

in the mill during the second year.” 

The remedy would appear to lie not only in the proper selection of employees and 
their proper placement, but also in the improvement of the conditions of employment, 
as unhealthy surroundings combined with low wages and a low standard of living 
undoubtedly levy a heavy toll from the Indian industrial population 

The Main Characteristics of Indian Labour. — It may be convenient here to 
summarise the main characteristics of the average Indian worker. He is an 
agriculturist who is compelled by circumstances to forsake agriculture and to take 
to industrial employment. He is unwilling to sever his agricultural connection and 
is therefore migratory in his habits. When he enters industrial employment the 
Indian workman is the proverbial square peg in a round hole and finds it difficult 
to adapt himself to his new- surroundings. He is illiterate and badly organized 
and. living from hand to mouth, has an extremely low power of resistance. As 
he is recruited from the lower castes he is also generally meek and submissivi', 
but an important change has come over liim in this respect since the Great War. 
The increasing contact between villages and towns and the return of the soldiers 
from the battlefields of the West has disturbed the placid contentment of the Indian 
peasant. The Indian w'orker has not escaped from the economic and the political 
influences which have come into play since the War, and he has now leanit to realize 
the importance of the weapon of the strike. His wages and his standard of living are 
still very low, at least according to Western standards, and it Ls generally believed 
that, owing to his inefficiency, his labour is not in the long run cheap. But as 
against this view is the recent statement made by the Manager of (jeneral Motors. 
Limited, Bombay, that ” the average Indian workman’s ability and intelligence 
is as good as in other countries and that he can adapt himself to any new mcUiods 
and conditions of work.” 


♦ Para, 60 of the Report. 
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Mote on the Apprentioei Act, 1860. 

As early as 1850 an Act was passed " for better enabling children, and especially 
orphans and poor children brought up by public charity, to learn trades, crafts and 
employments, by which, when they come to full age, they may g.ain a livelihood." 
This Act was originally intended to apply to Kuropean orphans from military 
orphanages and the like. Sonic of its provisions are hardly applicable to modern 
conditions and in 1922, when the Indian Merchant Shipping Act (XXI of 192.3) 
was under consideration, an enquiry was made from local governments as to whether 
any useful purpose was being served by this Act. H.xcluding the (iovemment of 
Itombay, all local governments were in favour of its repeal on the ground that the 
Act had become an obsolete measure. The th.vernment of Bombay, however, 
objected to its repeal as it was being used for the apprenticeship of seamen and for 
the purposes of reformatory institutions and was likely to be availed of for child 
welfare work. The (lovemment of the I’unjab. uhilsl agreeing to the repeal of 
the Act, pointed out that with the development of Indian industries it may be neces- 
sary in the near future to enact some similar law. In view of the .ippiosition of the 
Government of Bombay, the Act was not repealed, but the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act (XXI of 1923) repealed the provisions relating to the apprenticing of boys for 
sea service. 



TABLE I. — Inter-Provincial Migration, 1911 and 1921. 
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NoU . — The figures for provinces include those for the states attached to them, except in the case of Madras, where they exclude Cochin and 
Travancore. The figures in columns 3 and 6 include immigrants from French and Portuguese possessions and those Indians whose birthplace was 
not specified. 








TABLE II . — Showing average Absenteeism {i.e., the percentage of the number of working days not worked to the number of working days in the month) 
in the Textile Mills in (1) Bombay Presidency. (2) Bombay City, (3) Ahmedabad and (4) Sholapitr, during the years 1925, 1926, 1927. 1928 and 1929. 
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This high ligurc was due to the riots. t Owing to an industria! i- no ligurrs are available. 

J ^>wing to the general strike lii the cotton mills in lioiu^y no hgures are available for these months. 
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Gbapter m. Beornitment tor Anam. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapter that there is a considerable flow ol 
labour from distant parts of the country to the industrial centres and plantations. 
The mobility of labour is of considerable advantage to the agricultural population, 
as it helps to relieve the increasing pressure on the land. In India the movement 
of labour between province and province is entirely unrestricted by Government 
with the solitary exception of the movement of labour from certain provinces to 
eight districts in Assam, viz.. Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, 
Goalpara, Cachar and Sylhet. These districts are Icnown as labour districts and under 
the j“^sam Labour and Emigration Act No. VI of 1901, as amended by Act VI .ofl908 
and Act VIII of 1915. the provinces of Madras. Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam can, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, " prohibit all persons from recruiting, engaging, inducing or assisting any 
native of India, or any specified class of natives of India, to emigrate from the whole 
or any specified part of the pro\'ince to any labour-district or any specified portion 
of any labour-district, either absolutely or otherwise than in accordance with such 
of the provisions of the Act as may be specified.”* ('tther local Govemment.s can 
also, subject to the control of the Governor-General in Council, extend the provisions 
of the Act to the whole or any specified portion of their territories. Any person 
who knowingly recruits, engages, induces, or a.ssists, or attempts to recruit, engage, 
induce or assist any person to emigrate in contnavention of any of the provisions of 
this Act or of any notification for the lime being in force thereunder, is punishable 
with imprisonment or fine or with both. There are two points in .connection with 
this Act which it is necessary to bear in mind. In the first place, the restrictions 
impo.sed by the Act apply to all labour migrating to the labour-districts and not 
only to labour migrating to the tea gardens in the labour districts. It is true that 
most of the immigration into Assam is to the tea gardens, but it would 1>e a mistake 
to suppose that other industries are not affecteri. In 1924 a protest was received 
from a sugar factory in Kamrap against the " strangling ” of the industry by the 
Act. In the second place, the Act docs not impose any restriction on the movement 
of labour to the labour-districts without outside assistance or inducement : it deals 
with " assisted ” emigration and also with inducement to emigrate oUicrwiso than 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act or any notification for the time being 
in force thereunder. 

Extent to which restrictions have been imposed in the Provinces . — The chief 
provinces from which labourers are recruited for the Assam gardens arc Bengal. 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Madras. In Bengal 
and the C'entral ITovinces no areas have been closed to recruitment. In Bihar 
and Orissa recruitment has boon prohibited only in the Khondmals sub-division 
of the Angul District, but in the rest of the province recruitment is permissible 
only in accordance witli the provisions of the Act. In the United Provinces, 
recruitment under the Act is permitted only in five divisions, viz., Gorakhpur, 
Benares, Fyzabad, Jhansi and -Allahabad (excluding the districts of Etawah and 
Famikhabad). The remainder of the province is entirely closed to recruitment 
for Assam. The Royal Commission on Agricultiiref Wiis unable to find any 
justification for this prohibition and recommended its immediate withdrawal, but 
no action has yet been taken by the local Government. In Madras the agency 
tracts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godaveri were clo,scd to recruitment up to the 
year 191.5 and recruitment in accordance with the provisions of the Act was allowed 
in six districts, viz., Kistna. Guntur, Nellore and the non-agenry tracts of Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and Godaveri. The ,^ct did not apply to the rest of the prcsidem y. 
Early in 1916 the local Government extended the Act to the other districts and 
prohibited absolutely the recruitment for Assam from tlio.se districts. In 1923, 
however, the local Government changed its p<»licy altogether and removed all 
restrictions as regards castes and areas. The result is that sinci' that dale the whole 
province has been thrown open to recruitment in accordance with the provisions 
of the -Act. A part of the labour force for the lalwmr-districts in Assam is also 
recruited from the Feudatory States in Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces, 
but in some cases (e.g., Bastar in the Central Provinces) recruitment is totally pro- 
hibited by the Chief- In this connection, it may be mentioned that the restrictions 
imposed by the Act are applicable to emigrants who proceed from an Indian State 
into a territory in British India to which the Act has tx-en applied and depart 
tliercfrom for Assam. Recently eflorts have also been made by the tea industry 
to obtain recruits from the Bombay Presidency. As the Act has not been extended 
to this province, there are no restrictions on recruitment, but the efforts of the tea 
industry have so far met with little success. 


• Section 3 of the Act. 
t Para, 508 of the Report. 
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The Chan(;es made in Act VI of 1901. — ^Thc policy underlying Act VI of 1901 
wa.s to prevent fraud and misrepresentation in recruitment, to provide for adequate 
facilities during transport, and also to secure satisfactory conditions of employment 
in the lalwur-dlstricts. Hut the enforcement of this policy, without comjjensatory 
advantages, would have been resented by the tea industry as it would undoubtedly 
have raised the cost of importing labour to Assam. Government therefore decided 
that, in return for the protection afforded to the labourer, legislation should also 
protect flic employer against loss caused by the desertion of the labourer. Thus 
the law, whilst providing for a minimum wage for the labourer and securing him 
other facilities, e.g., medical attendance, housing, water-supply, sanitary arrange- 
ments and tile supply of rice at cheap rates, also provided for criminal ircnalties for 
desertion and gave the employer the right to arrest an absconder without warrant. 
Service in A-ssam, was however. In-coming increasingly unpopular and it was soon 
apparent that the main cause of this unpopularity was the penal contract and the 
right of private arrest w-hich was enjoyeil by the employers. An important feature 
of Act VI of 1901 was that it contained within itself the seeds of its own decay. 
Under Section 221 of tlie Act the Government of Aissam, subject to the control 
of the Govemor-Gencral in Council, can, by notification, declare that any labour- 
district or local area shall cease to be subject to all the provisions or any specified 
provision of the Act, whilst under Section 91 any local Government can, by 
notifiration, dispense with or relax, on such conditions as it may prescribe, any of 
the requirements of the Act relating to recruilment In accordance with the 
recommendation of a Committee of Unqiiiry which submitted its report m 1996, 
the Government of Assam in january, 1996. issued a notification the main eflcct 
of which was the withdrawal of the right of private arrest. In the same year the 
I>cual provisions for breacdi of contract were also withdrawn bv notification from 
four out of the eight labour-di-stricts, vi,? , Goalpara. Kamriip, Cacliar and Sylhel, 
In 1915 the penal provisions were withdrawn from the remaining four lalxiur- 
districts, and an Amending Act was pas.sed under which tlie system of recruitment 
by contractors and uneertified garden sardars was alwibshed, and a Labour Hoard 
for the supervision of local agents and of the recruitment, engagement and 
emigration to laboiii -districts of natives of India under the Act wa-s constituted. 
It will thus be seen that, in additiem to the radical changes made by the amending 
Act of 191,5, imjiortant provisions of .Xct VI of 1901 have become inoperative by 
means of notification. The Ac.t now contains much " dead w'ood '' and its 
provisions are so disjointed as to be almost imfHi.ssiblc ul comprehension or 
interpretation. 

The cxistin/’ SyAcni of Ilecruilinent.- -'6u\ce 1915 the only recognized method of 
recruitment is through the agency of gaideii sardars. who mu.st tie persons employed 
on an estate and deputed by their employer to engage recruits. A dual aintrol is 
exercised over tlieir activilie.s. In the first place, the control i.s local and is exercised 
by the distric t authorities of the recruiting districts. The garden sardar has to 
obtain a certificale from liis einployi-r which must be officially countersigned in the 
district of employment. The •■Xc t aUo reiiuires the eouiitersignatiire of this certificate 
by the district magistrate in the recruiting districts, but all the local governments 
concerned have, by notiUcation, dispensetl with this requirement of the law. The 
local governments have, however, made it a condition that in the recruiting district 
garden sardars must work muter the control of IcR'al agents, who arc the represen- 
tatives of the employers but licensflil under the Act. There are detailed provisions 
in the Act governing the piocedure to be adopted in ri'cruiting and forwarding 
labourers but most of these provisions, e g., the production of labourers before a 
registering officer, Jia' e Ix-en dispensed with by local governments in exercise of 
their ixjwers under Set lion 91 of the Act. The local governments concerned have 
also framed rules under this section relating generally to the supervision of recruit- 
ment, provision of accommodation and maintenance of registers by local agents, 
production by tliem on demand of emigrants before magistrates or police otiicers, 
reporting of cases in which objections have been raised to the emigration of a recruit 
by the hu.sband or wife, parent or lawful guardian of the recruit. The penalty for 
failure to comply with the eftective provisions of tlie Act or the rules fr.imed there- 
under and for inadecjiiate siqiervision is the cancellation of the licence of the local 
agent . A garden sardar can also be prosei uted and imprisoned if he recruits emigrants 
without a proper certificate or indejieiidently of a local agent. Further, any person 
taking part in recruiting in contravention of the Act is liable to imprisonment. The 
local control over rec.ruitinent cannot, however, be regarded as an absolute safeguard 
against abuses. Every recruit is not required to be produced before the official 
authority in the recruiting district, and for the disco veiy of cases of illegal recruitment 
reliance has to be placed on local agents, who are not officials but representatives of 
the employers. The local agent has, in fact, to serve two masters ; he is required 
to look after the interests of his employer, but he is also responsible for his actions 
to the district magistrate who can cancel his licence. The amending Act of 1915 
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supplemented this local control by a central control which was exercised by the 
newly constituted Assam Labour Board. The composition and working' of this 
Board are dealt with in the following paragraph. 

Composition and XVorking of the Assam Labour Board . — ^The Assam Labour 
Board consists of an official chairman and 15 representatives of the tea industry, 
who are elected as follows : — (a) Eight by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, as 
represen'tatives of that Association, and of the Indian Tea Association, London ; 
(fc) four by the Assam Branch, Indian Tea Association ; and (c) three by the Surma 
Valley Branch, Indian Tea Association. 

The Board has an executive committee, consisting of the chairman and four 
members representing the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, the Indian Tea 
Association, London, the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association and the 
Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association, respectively. Under the Board 
there are supervisors, whose powers and duties are laid down in the Assam Labour 
Board Rules, framed under Section 1I6F (2) (c) of the Act. At present, there are 
■three supervisors who are stationed at Ranchi, Raipur, and Waltair. The expenses 
of the Board and its supervisors are met out of a cess payable on garden sardars 
and emigrants. The main feature of the Board is that it is predominantly an 
employers’ organization maintained almost entirely by a cess levied from employers. 
Although the Act covers various industries in the labour districts, representation on 
the Board is confined to the tea industry. The main function of tlie Board is to 
sujiervise the whole system of recruitment with a view to the prevention of irregu- 
larities. It is also responsible for the supervision of local agents. The function of 
the Board is merely to bring the irregularities to the notice of the local authority 
for necessary action, and neither the Board nor its supervisors c.rn undertake the 
prosecution of an offender. All the members of the Board, excluding the chairman, 
are directly interested in seeing that the industry does not suffer from lack of labour, 
and the chairman must be under considerable jiressure to adf)pt the same point of 
view. It is not. therefore, surpri.sing to find that tlierc exists in the minds of some 
people the mistaken impression that the Board is a recruiting agency. The Board 
is also not directly concerned with the conditions of labour in Assam. The provisions 
of the .^ct dealing with a minimum wage, housing and hosjiital accommodation, etc., 
though still unrepealed, arc now inoperative owing to tlie withdrawal by notification 
of the provisions relating to labour contracts. 

Defects of the Existing System . — Doubts have been expressed as to the validity of 
the provisions of the existing Act, and in 1926 it was ncc,es.sary to undertake the 
amendment of Section 116E in order to validate tlie iraixisition of the cess. The 
main difficulty with the Act arises out of the fact tliat most of its provisions refer 
to “ labourers,” i.e., persons Ixiund by a labour contract, although such contracts 
are no longer in existence. Nevertheless, it may be stated that the .\ct has on tlie 
whole been successful in holding in check the grave abuses which were formerly 
associated with the recruitment of lalxiur for the tea gardens in Assam. The arhatti 
of old (i.e., the professional recruiterl, though he frcspicntly raises his head, is 
promptly suppre.ssed. Tlie credit for this is undoubt**dly due to the tea industry, 
which is genuinely endeavouring to set its house in order. The successful working 
of tlie Act depends on co-operation between the central and local control . i.e. , between 
the Assam Labour Board and the District Magistrates of tlie recruiting districts. 
The link between the two forms of control is the local agent who is, as has been 
stated previously, the representative of the employer and not an official. It is the 
co-operation of the industry which has strengthened this link and made it an efficient 
factor in the suppression of the abuses connected with recruitment 

So long as no difficulty was experienced in securing recruits for Assam no complaint 
was raised by the industry, but tlie recruiting areas arc gradually becoming dry owing 
to the competition for lalxiur by otlier industries, c.g., the coal and steel industry 
in Bihar and Orissa, the jute and other industries in Bengal, and the textile industry 
in the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. The wages paid in the tea gardens 
are not attractive enough when compared with the wages paid by other industries, 
and it is very difficult to convince intending emigrants of the value of the concessions 
which are allowed in the Assam gardens. Another difficulty in connection with the 
recruitment for Assam is the uncertainty whether a labourer will ever be able to 
return to his home. The difficulties which have arisen in connection with recruitment 
have led the tea industry to protest against the restrictions imposed by the Act 
which have no parallel in other parts of India. It has been pointed out that the 
sardari system of recruitment, which is the only system of recruitment recognized 
by the Act. is not suitable for newly opened areas. This was a real difficulty when 
the whole of Madras was opened to recinitment under the Act. There wore then 
very few Madrasis in employment in the tea estates, and it was, therefore, exceedingly 
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difficult to find suitable garden sardars who could be sent to this province for recruit- 
nient. In order to promote recruitment, managers of tea gardens have sometimes 
visited the recruiting areas and carried on an extensive propaganda in the villages. 
But one local government has drawn the attention of the industry to the fact that 
such propaganda would come within the mischief of Section 164 of the Act. The 
complaint of the industry against the restrictions imposed by the Act would have 
been very much louder but for the fear that if a revision of the Act comes before the 
Legislature it is more probable that additional restrictions would be imposed than 
greater facilities given. Recruitment for Assam has always been regarded v ith 
disfavour by Indian public opinion and the attitude of the Legislature has been 
anything but friendly towards the industry.* This is partly due to the mystery 
which generally surrounds the tea gardens in Assam which are difficult of access 
and also partly to the low wages paid. 

Need fnr the Ifetention of Control . — " Free emigration ” from one province to 
anotlrer has always been the ideal which the Government of India have kept in view' 
and the whole position in connection w'ith the recruitment for Assam was reviewed 
in 1926. Assam was no longer the inaccessible country which it uced to be and it 
was difficult to justify its being treated differently to the Dooars, where no restrictions 
are imposed. Further, there is a large volume of assisted ’’ emigration from India 
to Burma which is entirely uncontrolled by Government. In a circular letter which 
was addressed to local governments, the question was put to them whether it was still 
necessary to maintain any form of control over recruitment for Assam. It was 
pointed out that, with the abolition of penal contracts, the growth of public opinion, 
the greater sophistication of the labourers themselves and the improvement of 
communications resulting in the reduction in duration of the journey to As.sam, the 
restriction.s imposed by the Act might now be withdrawn without the nsk of the 
recrudescence of the abuses which had made legislation necessary. All the local 
governments concerned, including the Government of Assam, were, however, 
unanimously of opinion that the time had not yet come for the cvithdrawal of control. 
This view was shared by the chairman of the Assam Labour Board, and was also 
acquiesced in by the Indian Tea .Association, which, however, pleaded for the relaxa- 
tion of control. The rejilies of the local governments indicated that the persons who 
were recruited were still unsophisticated, that in spite of the improvement of the 
communications to Assam they were stiU liable to be left stranded in a strange 
country, unless mea.sures were taken to prevent fraud and misrepresentation, and that 
in spite of the abolition of penal contracts, labour in Assam was weak and helpless. 
The chairman of the .Assam Labour Board recently, in order to support the view that 
the retention of central as well as local control was necessary, cited a case in which 
a boy had disappeared suddenly from his home in Gaya district (Bihar) and w'as 
discovered in a tea garden in Sylhet.* .An investigation into this case led to the 
revelation that illegal recruitment was being carried on b.v arkatth, wTiose policy, 
as was apparent from papers in Uieir posse.ssion, was to take young unmarried girls 
to Assam and to pair them witli single male labourers in order that tiie latter may 
settle down permanently in the tea gardens. 

The Provisional Proposals of the Gevernment of India . — In view of this unanimity 
of opinion, the Government of India came to the conclusion that it would not be 
wise to remove all control over recruitment for Assam. But they were satisfied 
that the existing restrictions by which recruitment was limited lo only one method, 
viz., through the agency of garden sardars. placed an unduly heavy burden on the 
industry. They, therefore, considered that it would be uecessarc' to repeal the 
existing Act and to replace it by a comparatively simpler measure. Their proposals 
were embodied in a draft billj wTiich was circulated to local governments with letter 
No. L.1266, dated the 3rd December, 1928. The main principles underlying these 
proposals are brieOy as follows : — 

(i) Recruitment may be made either through garden sardars (as at present) or 
through licensed recruiters. 

(ii) Both garden sardars and recruiters to be subject to local control, i.e.. the 
control exercised by the district authorities iii the recruiting districts. 

(iii) The extent of local control to be left to the discretion of tlic local governments 
concerned. 

(iv) Local governments are not to be empowered to prohibit recruitment 
absolutely. 


• Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. I — No. 26, dated 11th March. 1929, pages 
1672-1677 ; No. 32, dated 19th March, 1929, pages 2140-2144 ; No. 33. dated 20th 
March, 1929, page 2216 ; No. 33, dated 20th March, 1929, pages 2224-2228 ; 
No. 34, dated 21st March, 1929, page 2305. 

1 The case is at present subjudice. { Appendix I. 
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(v) Where necessary and subject to the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, a local government may, by notification in I'espcct of the whole province 
or of particular areas, prohibit recruitment through recruiters. In such cases the 
only recognized method of recruitment would be through the agency of garden sardats. 

(vi) No control to be exercised over the transport of emigrants. 

(vii) The restrictions to apply only to the tea plantations in Assam, but the 
Governor-General in Council may extend these restrictions to other industries. 

(viii) No penalty to be imposed for mere inducement to emigrate, if no tangible 
assistance has been given. 

(ix) Central control to be exercised by the Assam Labour Hoard as at present, 
but the constitution of tlie Board to be revised so as to give the employers and 
labourers equal representation. The Board would consist of an official chairman, 
four representatives of the tea industry, and four persons nominated by the Govern- 
ments of Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces, 
to represent the interests of the labourers. 

The measure proposed by the Government was a recruiting measure pure and 
simple. It did not attempt to regulate the conditions of employment in Assam. 
The proposals of the tiovernment of India, except with regard to the revision of tlie 
constitution of the Assam Labour lioard, were generally accepted both by the tea 
industry and by the local governments concerned . The proposal for tiie revision of 
the constitution of the Assam I,abour Board was, hower ir, regarded " with feelings 
of dismay ” by the Indian Tea Association, and the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa (which is the province most concerned with tlie recruitment for A.ssam) was 
also strongly of opinion that the representation of labour would " quite probably 
paralyse the united working of the Board.” The Government of the Central 
Provinces was the only local government which accepted the proposed revision of 
the constitution of the Board without demur. The possible courses open to 
Government were : — (1) To coutimie the Board as at present (this was desired by 
the tea industry) ; (2) to include official representatives of the local govermnents 
mainly concerned (this was suggested by the Governmciit of Bihar and Orissa and 
not objected to by the industry) ; (3) to include representatives of labour on the 
Board, as suggested by the Government of India ; (4) to aboUsli the Board altogether 
and to retain no central control (this is what the industry would desire if (1) or (2) is 
unacceptable ; (5) to abolish the Board and to establish a purely oificial authority 
in its place, which would preserve central control over recruitment and insure 
co-ordination between the ditierent local authorities. 

It is very doubtful if the first or the second course would commend il.self lo the 
Legislature, and it would be difficult to find valid reasons to justify the exclusion of 
the representatives of labourers from the Board. On the other hand, as the .successful 
ivorking of the Board depends on the whole-hearted co-operation of tlie industry, it 
is hardly feasible to adopt the third alternative in the teeth of the oppo.^itlon from 
the industry. In the opinion of tlie chairman of the Assam I^abour Board, the adoption 
of the fourth alternative would be dangerous as local control is not by itself adequate 
to prevent abuses. In view of tlie attitude taken by the tea iudu.stry, it appears that 
the only feasible course would be to abolish the Board and to set up a purely oificial 
executive agency in its place. This, however, is not regarded w'itli favour by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, which considers tliat it would be a definitely 
retrograde step, as it would not admit of progressive delegation of control to the 
industry, and would thus postpone indefinitely the ultimate removal of all restrictions, 
which has all along been the ideal aimed at by the Government of India. 

In view of the fact that the conditions of labour in the tea gardens, including 
problems connected witli the recruitment, will come within the purview of the Koyal 
Commission on Labour, the Government of India have decided not to proceed with 
their proposals lor the revision of the Assam Labour and Immigration Act, until the 
matter has been investigated by the Commission. Act VI of 1901 lias thus received 
a slightly longer lease of life. 

Chapter IV. — Unemployment. 

T/u: Nature of the Problem in India . — ^The problem of unemployment in India is 
in its main features quite diflerent from the problem which has arisen in westeni 
countries since the post-war depression in industry. .Seventy per cent, of the jiopu- 
lation of this country is entirely dependent on agriculture, and, as ha.s been shown 
in a previous chapter, the majority' of industrial workers regard work in a factory or 
mine as a supplementary occupation, which is taken up during the slack agricultural 
season. In India the number of landless labourers, who rely solely on industrial 
employment for their means of livelihood, is comparatively small and, in view of the 
scarcity of labour to which reference has already been made, it may be .stated as a 
general proposition that unemployment, as it is understood in the west, does not 
exist. 
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It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that there is no unemployment in 
India. Owing to the increasing pressure of the population on the land and also 
to the nature of agricultural operations, there are periods during which the bulk of 
the population in most parts of the country have no employment, either agricultural 
or industrial. The average cultivator does not work on his land throughout the 
year, and it has been estimated that the total number of his working days in the year 
is seldom more than 190. The problem in India is, therefore, to find suitable spare- 
time occupation for the bulk of the population. As stated by Mr. Darling, " the 
only way in which a small farmer can kfeep himself out of debt is by being frugal and 
industrious and by having a second string to his bow."* Depression in trade and 
industry does, therefore, deprive the agriculturist of an opportunity of finding a 
spare-time occupation and thus increases the pressure on the land, which is already 
unable to support the growing population of the country. Fortunately for India the 
demand for labour in industries and plantations is still considerably in excess of the 
supply and industrial depression has not, therefore, the .same terrors for the Indian 
worker as it has for the worker in the west. 

By far the most serious form of unemployment to which India is liable is that 
which arises out of a partial or total failure of the monsoon. The scarcity or famine 
which is caused thereby^ deprives the population of wide areas of their principal 
source of living. Formerly a famine meant an absolute lack of food, but, with the 
improvement of the means of communication and transport, a famine is now more a 
temporary dislocation of employment due to the failure of the crops than a food 
famine. The solution of the famine problem is, therefore, to provide emplojunent 
for tiiosc against whom nature has declared a temporary lock-out. The seriousness 
of lamines was fully recognized by Government, and no less than three Commissions 
were appointed to consider the action which should be taken. It is not necessary 
here to refer to the nature of the organization which has been set up by Government 
tor famine relief, but it may be stated that these visitations of nature have now been 
brought more effectively under human control than ever before in the history of 
India. The efficacy of this organization was proved by the comparative ease wdth 
which the people were able to stand the strain of the severe famine conditions of 

1918. 

fndia and the Washington Convention . — ^The consideration of the question of 
industrial unemployment was thrust ujxin the Goveniment of India by the Washing- 
ton Convention, which w:ts adopted by the First International Labour Cainference in 

1919. Each member ratifying this Convention was required (i) to communicate to 
the International I.abour Office all information, statistical or otherwise, concerning 
unemployment, including reports on measures taken or contemplated to combat 
unemployment ; (li) to establish a system of free public emploennent agencies under 
the control of the central authority, and to appoint committee.s, including repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers, to adtise on matters concerning the operation 
of these agencies ; (lii) where systems of insurance against unemployment have been 
established, to make arrangements, uixin terms to be agreed upon between the 
members concerned, whereby workers belonging to one member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to tire same rates of benefit of such insurance 
as those of the latter. 

In .addition to this Convention th<i First International Labour Conference also 
adopted a recommendation, which advocated {a) the abolition of employment 
agencies which charge fees or which carry on their business for profit , (&) the estab- 
lishment of an effective system of unemploaTucnt insurance ; and (c) the execution 
of public woiks as far as practicable during periods of unemployment and in districts 
mosi affected by it. 

The Draft Convention was ratified by India but, in communicating this ratifica- 
tion, the Secretary of State for India found it necessary " in order to avoid subsequent 
misunderstanding ’’ to cxirlain at some length the peculiar position of India in this 
matter as given in the following extract from the despatch^ which was received from 
the Government of India : — 

" The provisions included in the Draft Convention concerning unemployme.nt 
require the regular furnishing of all available information regarding unemployment 
and the creation of free public employment agencies with representatives of em- 
ployers and of workers to advise regarding their operation. In the present unor- 
ganized state of Indian labour it would be impossible to furnish returns of the kind 
expected in western countries, where labour is fully organized ; though information 
of a general nature could doubtless be given regarding wages and demand for labour, 
and regarding famine measures. The creation of free public employment agencies 


• “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt," by M. L. Darling, page 280. 

■f Despatch to H.M.’s Secretary of State for India, No. 16 — Industries, dated the 
25th November, 1920, 
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in India has hitherto been thought unnecessary, since the demand {or industrial labour 
has for long exceeded the supply, and the unemi^oyment of agricultural labour is 
unknown in ordinary seasons, although in a few congested areas wages remain 
relatively low owing to the outside demand for industrial labour failing to reach 
these areas effectively. Here we think that the institution of unemployment agencies 
might facilitate migration to areas where the demand for industrial labour is never 
fully met. But when serious injury is caused to agriculture by seasonal calamities, 
we find it necessary to go much further than merely giving applicants information 
of existing ©irenings for employment ; we provide actual employment or other 
suitable relief for those who need it and provide an agency for searching them out. 
Our famine organization, as is well known, is devised to deal with unemployment on 
a most extensive sesde. Although this organization is only called into active opera- 
tion when the need arises, and works for the most part through the agency of Govern- 
ment officials who are entrusted also with other duties, yet every province of India 
has an elaborate famine code, which has been progressively improved in the light of 
past experience ; the officers who have to work under it, should need arise, are familiar 
with its provisions, and the experience of many years past has shown that this 
organization is capable of dealing economically with unemployment on a scale for 
which few western countries could show a parallel. It is true that unemplojTnent 
in the strict sense in India under any conditions that can be foreseen must arise only 
from one cause, that of serious and widespread injury 1o agriculture ; and when this 
occurs, ordinary unemployment agencies would not meet the emergency. But our 
famine organization deals not only with the agriculturist and the agricultural 
labourer, but with the village artizan whose livelihood depends on the custom of the 
agriculturists. We not only provide employment for labourers thrown out of work, 
but for the small cultivator who has been deprived of (he crops of the sea.son ; and 
so far as possible, we place him in a position by an extensive system of loans on specially 
easy terms and, if necessary, by other measures, to cultivate his fields when the 
famine season closes. The organization is thus in effect a famine prevention system 
designed to prevent shortage in the year following actual failure of the oops. In 
view of the fact that our. industrial labour is almost entirely recruited from rural 
tracts, the only circumstance that is likely to overstock the industrial labour market 
at any time is the agricultui-al unemployment due to faniine, and our machiner)- for 
the relief of famine thus largely heljw to maintain the relativeh favourable position 
in which industrial labour stands at prc,sent, and so tar is in accordance with the 
policy indicated in the Convention. As we have indicated above, however, it is 
desirable to encourage the migration of agricultural labour from tcrlain congested 
areas ; and we have under consideration the dc.sirability of creating regular public 
employment agencies in such cases. We have, moreover, no objection to associating 
these agencies, when created, with advisory bodies representative of employcis and 
workers ; and we arc undertaking an examinatirm of the pos-sibility of collecting 
further information regarding unemployment. In the belief that the measures 
which, as explained above, we are either taking or proiwise to hike, will constitute 
an effective compliance with the provisions of the Convention, we propose to recom- 
mend it to the Legislature for p<-rmissian to ratify it." 

The Government of India addressed local Governments and asked for their views 
on the following points arising out of the Draft Convention and Recommendation 
adopted by the First International Lalxiur Conference : — (i) .Advisability’ of creating 
public employment agencies in congested areas to facilitate the migration of surplus 
labour to industrial areas where there is a shortage of lalxiur. (ii) Advisability of 
utilizing public employment agencies in connection with recruitment for A.ssam. 
(Ui) Advisability ol establishing public employment agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during times of famine and scarcity to those 
in .search of employment, (iv) Advisability of appointing committees representing 
employers and workers to advise on matters concerning the opieration of public 
employment agencies, (v) Advisability of abolishing or controlling employment 
agencies which charge fees or which carry on their business for profit. 

The replies of the local Governments indicated that in most provinces the demand 
for labour exceeded the supply, that, even in provinces from which there was a large 
migration of labour, no difficulty had been experienced in obtaining information 
witli regard to the areas where labour was in demand, that the establishment of public 
employment agencies would serve no useful purjxise, and (that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunderstixid by the people. With regard to the 
recruitment of labour for Assam, the local Governments concerned were agreed that 
any experiment on the lines suggested would be risky. On the question of the 
abolition of control of employment agencies which charge fees or which carry on 
their business for profit, the replies of the local Governments indicated that employ- 
ment agencies of this character were practically unknown in India. In the circum- 
stances the Government of India deciaed to take no further action on the draft 
Convention or Recommendation concerairfg unemployment. 
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The Growth of Middle-class Unemployment . — In recent years unemployment 
among the educated middle classes has been assuming alarming proix>rtions and 
has attracted widespread public attention. In January, 1926, a Resolution was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly in the following terms — 

" This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he may 
be pleased to appoint a committee with a non-official majority to investigate into 
the problem of unemployment in general, and among the educated classes in particular, . 
and devise suitable remedies, whether by a system of industrial and technical educa- 
tion, or by a revision of tlie existing system of education, or by offering encourage- 
ment to the starting of new industries, or by opening new avenues of employment, 
or by the establishment of employment bureaux, or by all these or any other 
means ; and that the said committee do make a report on the latter problem as 
early as possible.” 

Similar Resolutions were also passed in some of the local Legislative Councils. 
The Government of India did not consider that the appointment of a Central Com- 
mittee would serve any useful purpose, but in their circular letter No, L.1373, dated 
26th May, 1926,* they drew the attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment in India .\s a result of the Resolu- 
tions passed by the local Councils, committees were appointed by .some of the local 
governments. The reports of most of these committees refer almost exclusively to 
middle-class unemployment, but the Punjab and the Bengal committees also dealt 
with general unem]5loyment. The Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
” there was no unemployment worthy of mention among the uneducated classes ” ; 
whilst the. liengal Committee observed as follows —— 

“ The labourer, if we may use the term, has not yet been divorced completely 
from the land, and he frequently possesses or has an interest in a small plot of land 
in his native place on the cultivation of which he can fall back in times of depre.ssion. 
Added to this, is the fact that industrial labour is still comparatively scarce in Bengal 
and in fact has to be imported from other provinces. The effect, therefore, of trade 
depressions on the industrial lalxiurcr in Bengal is so far very small.” 

I'urthei Consideration of the Question of the Establishment of Public Employment 
Agencies . — In 1926, the InternaOonal Labour Office, at the instance of the Committee 
of Exjierts apptiinted to examine the reports furnished by the States under Article 408 
of the Treaty of Versailles, made an enquiry from the Government of India as to 
whether " the recent industrial developments of India had not been such as to 
modify to .some extent the situation which had led the Government of India in 1921 
to decide in the negative the question of the establishment of employment exchanges." 
The local Governments were again addressed by the Government of India and they 
W'cre specifically asked to furnish information as to the extent to which unemploy- 
ment occurs sporadically among particular classes of workers or is a permanent feature 
of any of the industries of the province. The local Goveninients were unanimous 
in the mew that there had been no change in the situation since 1921, and that the 
necessity for the establishment of public employment agencies had not yet arisen. 
The Governments of Burma and Assam pointed out that the problem with them 
was not one of unemployment but the shortage of labour. The Government of the 
I.'nited Provinces pointed out that " industry merely provides an outlet for the 
surplus agricultural population. It alisorbs as much as it needs from the land, and 
in periods of trade depression returns to the land those whom it no longer requires.” 
The Government of Bengal referred to the reduction in the total number of employees 
in the jute mills due to the change from the multiple to the smgle-shift sj'stem and 
to the depression in the coal industry. In the former case it w'as reported that the 
w'orkers were absorbed in other industries or returned to agriculture, whilst in the 
coal industry the alisence of unemployment was explained by the fact that only a 
very small percentage of miners depend solely on mining for their livelihood. In 
Bombay, too, the continued depression in the textile industry had resulted in the 
return to the land of the surplus labour ],>opulation. The seasonal factories in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces do not give rise to any unemployment, as the 
_ workers returned to their agricultural occu)iatioiis during the slack season. The 
importance of the am-icultui^ connection will be apparent from the fact that, even 
in an important and specialized industry like the steel industry in Jamshedpur the 
bulk of the workers returned to the land during the prolonged strike in 1928. In 
Madras the retrenchment in the raihvays led to a certain amount of unemployment, 
but the local Government did not consider that the volume of this unemployment 
was large enough to justify the establishment of public employment agencies. Re- 
cently the Commissioner of Labour for Madras tried the experiment of maintaining 
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a register of persons desiring industrial employment and another of employers 
looking for skilled labour. Applications were invited by advertisement in the 
leading papers but very few were received, and these were mostly from persons pos- 
sessing lew, if any, industrial qualifications. 

Gbaptw V. — Hoiuiiig. 

The problem of Industrial Housing . — ^The conditions of housing and sanitation 
are largely responsible for the instability of Indian labour and its low efficiency. 
The bousing conditions in an ordinary Indian village are far from satisfactory, but 
there is generally no overcrowding, and there are vast open spaces around. The 
strong sunshine in the daytime is nature’s disinfectant, which saves the agricultural 
population to a large extent from the ravages of sickness and disease which, owing 
to the lack of proper sanitation, even now levy a heavy toll of human life in India. 
In the larger towns there is neither space nor sunshine between the buildings, and 
in the absence of adequate arrangements for sanitation, the home of the worker is 
apt to become a veritable death-trap from which it is only natural that he should 
endeavour to escape by returning whenever possible to his village. Overcrowding 
combined with the complete ignorance on the part of the workers of all ideas of sani- 
tation makes the housing problem in India far more complicated that it is in the West. 
The conditions which prevail in various parts of tlie country are widely different. 
Where factories have been established at a distance from towns the workers are 
housed in surrounding cullages in much the same way as agricultural labour. Here 
conditions approximate to those of ordinary village life, except that as a rule the 
small garden plot owned by villagers in many parts of India is absent. If necessary, 
the employer can acquire land w-ithout much difficulty, and erect dwellings which 
take the form of single-story lines, consisting of single-room units, with either a 
verandah or, in some ca.ses, a small enclosed courtyard. The second stage of develop- 
ment. and consequently of congestion, is seen in cities such as Madras, Cawnporc, 
Nagpur, Ahmedabad, and in a very large proportion of the industrial areas round 
Calcutta. Here land is far cheaper than in Bombay or Calcutta, and accommodation 
usually consists of single-storey huts in groups known ns l/ustis, erected by persons 
other than the ownc.'s of mills and rented by milltiands on fairly reasonable terms. 
Housing conditions here arc no longer as easy as in the villages, and require close 
supervision either by the millowners or by the local authority lii some cases, as at 
Ahmedabad and Cawn^iore, the more enlightened factory owners have found 
it advisable to supply proper housing accommodation to the cmjiloyees in the hope 
of commanding the " pick of the labour market.” • The accommodation provided 
is usually of the single-storey type, and is almost invariably in single-room units. 
Employers have been encouraged to provide accommodation for two reasons, first 
the relative cheapness of land as compared with Calcutta or Bombay, and secondly 
the fairly long distances between the mills, which prevents workmen accommodated 
in buildings belonging to one mill from working in another njill. The worst examples 
of congestion are to ^ found in parts of Calcutta and particularly in Bombay, where 
the evils of overcrowding and insanitary housing are to be .seen in their extreme form. 

The evil effects of bad Housing in Bombay . — Bombay affords a significant example 
of the evils which must inexutably arise if the problem of housing is not taken in hand 
during the earlier stages of industrial development. The extent of overcrowding in 
the mill area will be apparent from the fact that 97 per cent, of the working cla.ss 
families live in single rooms, and the average number of (x-rsons living in a single 
room is 4-03. These figures are in striking contrast with the figures for Lemdon. 
where only 6 per cent, of the total population live in one room tenements with an 
average of 1-92 persons {x:r room.f Overcrowding in Bombay is greatly aggravated 
by the practice of sub-letting which is common among the industrial workers. 
According to the census of 1921 there were 3.125 one-room tenements in Bombay 
containing two families and more. Of these 1,955 contained two families, H58 three, 
242 lour, 136 five, 42 six, 34 seven and 58 eight families and over. 

The importance of decent housing cannot be too strongly emphasized. " Good 
houses mean the possibility of home life, happiness and health ; bad houses spell 
squalor, drink, disease, immorality and crime, and in the end demand hospitals, 
prisons and asylums in which wc seek to hide away the human derelicts of society 
that are largely the results of society's own neglect. The appalling conditions of 
life in the chawls make family life impossible, and have a very unsettling effect on 
the labour force in Bombay. Bad housing is undoubtedly one of the factors responsible 


• Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, paragraph 238. 
t Report on an Enquiry into Working Qass Budgets in Bombay, by G. Findlay 
Shirras, page 24.' 

t Quoted from " The Great Opportunity *’ in the Working Class Budgets, Bom- 
ay, page 25. 
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for industrial unrest. But the gravest and most striking evil is the heavy infant 
mortality in the slum areas of Bombay City. This is greatest in one-room tenements 
where, according to the census of 1921, it was as high as 828-5 per 1,000 registered 
births as against the average rate of 666-7 for Bombay and 178 for the whole Presi- 
dency. The heavy infant mortality is due to a great variety of causes such a,s early 
marriage, maternal ignorance, lack of medical care and nursing, habit of drugging the 
child with opium, prevalence of venereal disease, etc., but these cau.scs operat? 
throughout India and the exceptionally heavy death roll among infants in Bombay 
must be directly r.ttributed to overcrowding and effective .sanitation.* 

Attempts to improve Housing conditions in Bombay . — The first attempt to improve 
the hou.sing conditions of the city was made after the great plague of 1 896, when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus which followed, paralysed the trade and in- 
dustry of Bombay. The Bombay Improvement Trust was established in 1898 
" for the -W'ork of making new- streets, oi)cning out crowded localities, reclaiming lands 
from the sea to provide room for the expansion of the city and constructing sanitary 
dwellings for the poor and the police. ’f Owing to its limited powers and funds, the 
want of co-oiieration with the Corporation and its inevitable unpopularity on account 
of the compulsory acqiysition of property and demolition of buildings, the Improve- 
ment Trust had to content itself with slum-patching,” the development of a few 
building sites, the construction of a few chawls and the development of main thor- 
oughfares. Still, it was able to do some useful work and provided 21,387 new tene- 
ments as against 24,428 tencmeut.s demolished. It constructed a number of broad 
thoroughfares w-hich serve incidentally the purpose of main air channels for congested 
areas. The Municipality and the Port Trust also relieved, to some extent the con- 
gestion of the city by constructing a large number of quarters for their employees. 
But the population of Bombay was incrca.sing so rapidly that the combined efforts 
of these- bodies w-erc unable to cope with the situation, particularly as very little was 
being done by the millowncrs for the housing of their employees. The Industrial 
Commis.sion reviewed the position in 1918 and urged that, in addition to the scheme 
followed by the Improvement Trust, other measures should be adopted such as the 
refusal of permission, w-ith a few- exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns to be estab- 
lished, tlu- setting up of a special an a for industrial develojiment, the removal of the 
existing railway workshops from the city, supply of housing accommod-ation to their 
employees by railwat's, tiovernment departments and public bodies, improved 
communications w-ith a view to creating industrial suburbs, and a definite programme 
of construction to be taken up by local authorities J It was not, however, till the end 
of flu- war that a bold and comprehensive scheme was drawn up by the Government 
of Bombay under the personal in.spiration of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, for 
dealing with the pioblem. The IX-velopment Directorate was formed in November, 
1920, to co-ordinate the activities of the various bodies. The programme of the 
Directorate was an ambitious one, and contemplated the construction of 62.5 chawls 
or 50,000 tenements for Uie working cla,sses between 1921 and 1929. The cost wms 
then estimated at 5-5 irore.s, anil under the City of Bombay Municipal and Improv-e- 
ment Act, XX of 1920, a ” town duty " of one rupee jx-r bale of cotton was imposed 
on all cotton entering Bombay. This scheme was conceived during the boom period 
when labour conditions in Bombay w-pre abnormal. By the end of December, 1927, 
the Directorate had constnictecl 207 chawls with 16,524 tenements, but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occujiied.f The failure of these newly constructed 
tenements to attract w-orkers is atTribiiteil to the distance of the chawls from the mills, 
the absence of bazaar facilities, the cement constnicUon, which makes the rooms warm 
in the hot w eather and cold in the cold weather, and the high level of rents. The 
average economic rent works out to Rs. 16 per month per tenement, but the rents 
have now' been reduced considerably, and vary from Rs. 5 per month at Worli 
to Rs. 7 at Dc Lisle Kcxid.** The Government of Bombay have also declared their 
wnllingness to lower the rents still further if whole chaw-ls are taken up by large em- 
ployers of labour. By 1927 only the B., B. and CM. Ifailway had av-ailcd themselves 
of this offer and had rented five chawls at Worli for housing the employees of the 
loco-shops, at Parel. The Indian Postal and Telegraph Department have made 
several attempts to provide better housing for their postmen and other subordinate 
employees by hiring some of these chawls, but their efforts have been frustrated 
by the, extieme reluctance of the st-aff to avail thc-mi.elves of the accommodation 
offered. The annual loss incurred by the Directorate is estimated at Rs. 20 lakhs, 


• For further details regarding the housing conditions in Bombay, see Labour 
and Housing in Bombay, by Burnett-Hurst. 

t Burnett-Hurst ; I-ibour and Housing in Bombay, page 31. 
j Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, paragraphs 240-251. 

§ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, ^mbay, for 1927, page 21. 
•* Bombay Administration Report for 1926-27, page 227. 
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and the Government of Bombay have decided that, until the tenements now provided 
are fuUy occupied, no additional land is to be taken up for industrial bousing. The 
Municipality, Improvement Trust and Port Trust are, however, still carrying on 
their programme of development. 

Housing faciltHes provided by Employers in Bombay . — So far very little has been 
done by the millowners to provide housing accommodation for their employees. 
This is due to the difiiculty of procuring land on moderate terms in the vicinity of the 
mills and the difficulty of ensuring that the tenements provided by a mill will continue 
to be occupied by its own employees. Farther, the operatives themselves prefer to 
be housed in a Iiuilding which is not owned by their employer ; they want what has 
been described as a " strike-free " house, that is to say a house from which they are 
not likcl)^ to be ejected in the ei'cnt of a strike. It is not therefore surprising iliat 
the millowners have not availed themselves of the offer of the Improvement Trust 
which would enable them to acquire chawls constructed by the Trust for their em- 
ployees by annual payments in 50 years. In 1926 an enquiry was made by the Gov- 
ernment of India through local governments as to the extent of the housing accom- 
modation provided by employers. Out of the 76 textile mills in Bombay, which 
furnished information for the purposes of this enquiry, only 28 mills reported that 
housing accommodation had been provided for their workers. Seven out of the 
28 mills provided residential accommodation only for their gatekeepers and night 
watchmen. No rent was charged, but the total number accommodated was only 147. 
Twenty-two mills provided partial housing for their operatives. The total number 
of employees working in these mills was 64,720, but the number of workers who lived 
in the tenements provided by the mills was only 12,149. Full economic rent was 
charged in two cases, and one mill let their rooms partly at a favourable and partly 
at the full economic rent. Fifteen mills charged favourable rent and four mills 
gave some tenements free and let the remainder at rents which were less than the 
economic rent. Sixteen mills supplied information with regard to the percentages 
of the rents charged to economic rents. In three cases 30 to 40 per cent . was charged, 
in 9 cases 40 to 50 per cent., in 3 cruses 50 to 75 per cent., and in one case above 
75 per cent. 

Housing tn other industrial centres in Bombay Presidency . — Ahmedabad and Shol- 
apur arc the other two important centres of the cotton mill industry in the Bornliay 
Presidency. In the matter of industrial housing both these centres are a distinct 
improvement on Bombay, although cases of overcrowding are by no means rare. 
In Ahmedabad the total numlxr of cotton mills is 77, employing about 60,000 work- 
men, but only 37 mills provide housing accommodation for tlieir employees. Out of 
these, two mills give free accommodation to their gatekeepers and night watchmen. 
The number of persons taking advantage of the housing provided is about 16 per 
cent, of the total number employed by these mills. The majority of the workers 
live in tenements owned or taken on lea.se by private landlords, and some of them live 
in dwellings built by thcitLsclves on sites for which they pay rents. Nearly 73 jxt 
cent, of the working class famihrs live in one-room teiiements. This pi^rcentage 
compares favourably with that of Bombay City (97), but very unfavourably with tlie 
percentage for Sholapur, where it us only 33. The monthly rent paid by the majority 
of employees varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6.* The continued depress.ion in the cotton 
mil] industry has hindered the activities of the employers in the direction of providing 
improved housing for their employees, but it was reported in 1928 that two mills 
had undertaken the construction of 450 additional tenements of a suitable type t 
for their workpeople. 

The housing conditions of workers in Sholapur are in many ways superior to 
those of workers in Bombay and Alimedabad. Tliere is less congestion and the rents 
charged are also very' muci] lower. The majority of the operatives live in two and 
three-room tenements. All the five textile mills in Sholapur city provide housing 
for their employees, but only' about 12 per cent, of the employees are housed in the 
buildings provided by the nulls.i 

Housing in Bengal (excluding coal mines ). — The industries of Bengal centre round 
Calcutta in the adjacent districts of Hooghly, Howiah and the 24-Parganas. The 
factories in this area employ about 483,000 persoas, or about 86 per cent, of the total 
factory population of Bengal. Jute is the most important industry of Bengal, em- 
ploying 326,000 persons, or nearly 58 per cent, of the total factory population of the 
province. The jute mills near Calcutta depend almost entirely on imported labour. 


• Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 
1928, pages 17-19. 

t Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, for 1927, page 20. 
j For further details regarding the housing conditions in Sholapur, see pages 
’9-24 of the Report of an Enquiry into family Budgets of Colton Mill Workers in 
Shoapur City . 1928. 
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and the management have tor some time realized the importance of proper hou.sing 
for the stability of their labour force. The mills are situated in a semi-rural area 
round Calcutta, and unless housing is provided by the management, the employees 
have to fall back upon the very unsatisfactory accommodation available in the 
hastily constructed bustis round the mills. In some of the quarters which wrere built 
in the early days of the industry, the ventilation is unsatisfactory, but the newer 
dwellings are built on comparatively modem lines. In the congested anas the acti- 
vities of the jute mills in the matter of housing have been considerably hampeied by 
the difficulty of acquiring land.* 

In 1926 an enquiry was made through the local Government as to the extent 
of the housing accommodation provided by employers in the jute and other industries. 
The information which was then obtained from the employ'ers is summarized in the 
following table.! 

It will be obsei-ved that more than a third of the employees in jute mills and 
presses live in quarters provided by the employer. The majority of the concerns 
charge a concessional rent, but in many cases no charge is made for the accommoda- 
tion provided. In \'ery few cases are the workers charged the full economic rent. The 
cotton mills also provide houses for over 45 per cent . of their employees either rent 
free or on nominal rent. Shipbuilding and general engineering works are mostly 
situated in or close to Calcutta, and find it difficult to provide houses for their em- 
ployees owing to the high cost of acquiring land. 

Jamshedpur . — Jamshedpur represents one of the finest attempts made b> an 
industrial concern for the housing of its employees. The town is the creation of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, the company owning the land on which 
it is built. The entire area has been laid out a-s a model city with up-to-date sanitary, 
lighting and water arrangements. In 1926 the town had 275 bungalows and 3,9& 
pucca quarters to house the European and Indian employees. Approximately 10,000 
out of a total of 30,000 employees of the Company live in these quarteis. In some cases 
free quarters are provided, but generally a concessional rent is charged, which is 
30 to 80 per cent, below the full economic rent. The company encourages the build- 
ing by its employees of their own houses and advances mmiey to them up to a maxi- 
mum of two-thirds of the cost of building the house. Interest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
is charged on the loan which is repayable in easy instalments. At the close of the year 
1926, the total number of houses built by the employees in the company’s area 
was about 3,000, out of which 600 houses were built on the loan system ; the total 
amount advanced by the Company by the end of that period exceeded a lakh and a 
quarter rupees. 

Caivnpore . — At the c'o.se of the vear 1927 there were 65 factories in Cawnpore 
employing over 32,500 persons. Of thc.se, 10 were cotton mills employing nearly 
19,000 persons. The British India Corporation, which controls five large mills in 
Cawnpore employing about 9,000 persons, ha.s set a fine example to other employers 
of labour in the matter of housing, and other welfare work. It has provided suitable 
housing accommoeiation for about 5,800 of its employees and their families. The 
rent charged is only nominal, being approximately 6 per cent, of the economic rent. 
The Corporation controls two important settlements, one of which is known as 
Allanganj, and the other as McRobertganj. The layout and the arrangements 
for living xn both these settlements, particularly the latter, are excellent. The houses 
are all grouped round central courtyards ; each house has in addition a little court- 
yard of its own at the b.yck. The lanes between the houses are rendered shady and 
attractive by trees and a large playground has been provided for the w-orkers. The 
main feature of these settlements is that life in them approximates as nearly as 
possible to the life in a village to which the workers are accustomed I*roper attention 
is also paid to sanitation and the Corporation maintains at its own expense an ade- 
quate conservancy staff and also a few gardeners. Both the settlements are under 
the management of a welfare superintendent who has done much to bring about 
a sense of corporate life. A Panchayat has been set up to discuss all matters 
connected with the settlement. J 

Apart from the activities of the British India Corporation no housing accom- 
modation is provided by employers except on a very small scale. The extent of 
the conge-stion in Cawnjiore will be apparent from the fact that 64 per cent, of the 
population live in one-room tenements and the average number of persons per 
room in these tenements is 3-2. It is not, therefore, surprising that the infant 


• In this connection, sec the recommendation of the Indian Industrial Commission 
in paragraph 239 of its Report with regard to the compulsory acquisition of land for 
housing purposes. 

t Not reproduced. An abstract of the information stwbed in respect of Bengal 
■will be found in the Memorandum of the Government of Bengal. 

! Labour in Indian Industries, by Miss Broughton, page 139. 
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mortality of Cawnpore is almost as high as that of Bombay. A scheme for the 
provision of housing accommodation for 20,000 employees at Cawnpore was recently 
under consideration of the representatives of the mills, the Improvement Trust, the 
Municipal Board, and the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. Under this scheme 
the Improvement Trust is to build a suitable number of quarters on land to be 
provided by the trust as cheaply as possible ; the Municipal Board is to undertake 
the layout of roads and to provide water, lighting and drainage, while the millowners 
are to purchase the houses by a series of equated annual payments extending over a 
number of years.* The scheme, if carried out, would not only improve the existing 
congestion in Cawnpore city, but would also ensure a more contented and healthy 
factory population. 

Nagpur . — There were 66 factories in Nagpur at the close of the year 1927, employ- 
ing over 15,500 persons. Of these 41 are seasonal factories (cotton ginning and baling 
presses) employing about 3,000 persons, Nagpur is an important centre of the 
textile industry in India and there are five cotton mills employing over 10,000 persons. 
Most of the larger perennial factories provide suitable houses for their operatives, 
but the seasonal factories confine their attention to the mechanical staff and leave 
the rest of their operatives to shift for themselves. The activities of the Model Mills 
and tlie Empress Mills, Nagpur, deserve special mention. The former has con- 
structed 13 chawls containing 600 rooms built on up-to-date sanitary principles. In 
these buildings about 800, or a little over 25 per cent., of the employees of the mill 
are housed at a nominal rent of Re. 1 per room. The Empress Mills have recently 
acquired a large piece of land measuring about 209 acres on a twenty-seven years’ 
lease for the establishment of a settlement for their workpeople. Model houses and 
quarters for the welfare staff have been built, and the management propose to 
continue their building programme according to the demand. 

Madras . — The total number of factories in Madras at the close of the year 1927 
was 118, employing about 25,500 persons. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 
employing over 9,000 persons, are the only mills which provide housing accom- 
modation for their employees on any large scale. Houses are provided in three mill 
enllages lor the workers in this mill earning less than Ks, 30 a month. The total 
number of workmen residing in these two villages is about 460, and the rent charged 
is about 25 per cent, of the full economic rent. Recently the management have 
obtained sites for two more settlements. 

Rangoon . — In 1927 there were 167 factories in Rangoon employing oi’cr 34,000 
persons. Of these 48 were rice mills employing over 1 1 ,000 persons, ami 33 sawmills, 
employing nearly 7,000 persons, lii tlie large mills and factories some sort of housing 
is provided for the majority of workers. The accommodation providt'd is usually 
in the form of barracks, which arc suitable only for .single men. In most of the nee 
mills married workers arc employed, but in practically all of them married quarters 
are not provided. These families usually obtain quarters in buildings registered in 
the municipal books as lodging-houses. More than one family is often housed in a 
single room and improvised gunny, plank, or mat partitions are erected to secure a 
certain amount of privacy. The oflicer-in-charge of the Ijibour Statistics Bureau, 
Burma, states in his reporlt that " it is not unusual to find a teiiement room 12i ft. 
by 40 ft. occupied by as many as forty or fifty people." 

Housing arrangements in the Coaifields (Bengal and Bihar and Orissa ). — ^There 
are three classes of workers employed in the coalfield.s. The first class consists of 
agriculturists who belong to the neighbouring villages within a radius ol five to eight 
miles of the mine in which they work ; they live in their own home in the \illage and 
come daily to the mine when they have no field work to do. The second class 
consists of workers who come from greater distance.s. They work in the coal mines 
only for a portion of the year, and return to their villages during the cultivating and 
harvesting seasons. The third class consists of the permanently settled labourers 
who remain on a particular colliery all their lives. There is no necessity to provide 
bousing accommodation for the workers belonging to the first class, and the third 
class, consisting of permanently settled labourers, have, in most cases, been assisted 
to build their own houses on the collieries. The problem of housing arises only in 
connection with the second class of labourers, and is particularly acute during the 
busy season (November to May). 

Most of the workers in the Jharia coalfield belong to the second of the three 
categories mentioned above, and it is for this reason that the housing problem soon 
attracted the attention of the local government. In 1917, as the result of a resolu- 
tion passed by the Legislative Council, the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed 


• Report of the Chief Inspector of Pactorics, United Provinces, for 1927, pages 
12-13. 

t Report of an Enquiry into the Standard and Cost of Living of Working classes 
in Rangoon, by J. J. Bennison, B.A., I.C.S., pages 89-90. 
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R committee to enquire into the housing conditions of labour in the coalfields of that 
province. The committee* * * § found that there was a real scarcity of accommodation 
throughout the Jharia coalfield in the busy season, and that on certain collieries there 
was overcrowding all the year round. In some casts the companies had not acquired 
surface rights, and it was not easy to find a suitable site for constructing houses on 
or near the colliery as the surface was congested and broken up by goafing. The 
sites chosen for the houses (known as dhauras) were in many cases unsatisfactory 
from the sanitary point of view ; the layout and the drainage was bad ; in some 
cases the floors of the rooms were not more than 5 ft. square, and the walls only 
3 ft. or 4 ft. high ; no doors were provided ; the houses were inadequately ventilated, 
and there were no arrangements for the disposal of night soil or kitchen refuse. 
The committee recommended that Section 50 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 
should be amended so as to enable mineowners to acquire surface rights tor colliery 
purposes on payment of a reasonable sum, and that provision should be made in the 
Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements Act (then under preparation) conferring power 
on the Mines Board of Health to frame bye-laws prescribing the measures to be 
taken for the provision of dec« nt, comfortable and sanitary housing for the workers 
on the coalfieUis. A Bill to give effect to the first recommendation was introduced 
in the local Council but has not yet been passed. The second recommendation has 
been given effect to and the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements Act (IV of 1920) 
requires every owner of a mine within a mining settlement to provide for labourers 
employed in the mine such house accommodation, water supply and sanitary arrange- 
ments as the Mines Board of Health may, by bye-law, require.! The bj ' laws 
framed by the Jharia Mines Board of Health, which came into force in March, 1922, 
provide for the licensing of all houses in the Jharia coalfield and prescribe the mini- 
mum standards for houses constructed alter the coming into force of the bye-laws. 
In the event of the refusal of the Board to grant a licence a house must either be 
demolished or reconstructed so as to conform to the prescribed standard. To prevent 
ot crcrowding the bye-laws also provide that no more persons shall be accommodated 
m any’ room than will allow to each adult the minimum air anti floor spaces laid down 
in the bye-law.s. Th*' eollu ry lalxiurcr is also liable to a fine n he “ causes any room 
provided for his habitation to cease to meet the requirements laid dotvn in the bye- 
laws by blocking the ventilation holes or by closing in the verandah or by any other 
means whatsoever.”! He is also prevented from building a cattleshcd or a pigsty 
within soft, of a loom iirovided for (lie habitation of collieiy labourers or w-itbin 
SO ft, of a well or tank used for domestic purposes, rurther, the Board is empowered 
to procted against any person who caiisc.s overcrowding by occupying a loom which 
has not been assigned to him by the owtur, agent, or manager of a mine. The Board 
is thus vested tvith adequate control over the housing conditions in the Jharia coal- 
field. 

The quc-stion of housing in the Kaiiiganj ttialfield in Bengal does not present the 
same ditiiculty as in the Jharia coalfield. Here the labourers in nio.st cases come 
irom the iieighboiii ing villages and prefer to return to then homes for the night. 
A number ol labourers are also jiermanently settled in the coalfield, but they have 
eithi'r been provided w’lth accommodation or hav’e been assisted to construct then- 
own lioiise.s on the coalfield. The Raniganj area is not so congested as Jharia. and 
the provision of houses for the pei nurnently settled labour fe'rce- does not, the'refore, 
give nsu to any great difficulty. In 1926, 104 out of a total of 189 coal mines in 
Bengal reported that housing accomniodation was being provided free of rent for 
ov’ei 55 per cent, of tljcir miners. Some of the houses arc reported to be badly 
vcntilatecl, but the houses constructed by the workers themselves and paiticuh-irly 
by the Santals are much more satisfactory. The Bengal Mining Settlements Act 
(11 of 1912) does not contain any provision with regard to the housing of miners 
comespondiiig to Section 16 of the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements Act. In 
1927 a Bill was intrexlured in the local Council to amend and consolidate the law' 
relating to the control and sanitation of mining settlenwnts in Bengal, wdiich contained 
a similar provision, but this Bill has not yet passed into law. 

Housing in the Plantations .- — In the Assam tea gardens houses are provided for 
imported labourers on all the estates. There is considerable diversity in the systems 
of housing on tea estates, but. broadly speaking, there are two sj-stems, the system 
of barrack lines and that of the busti. or small village. § Banack lines are to be 
found where the location of a laige labour force in a small area is more or less obli- 
gatory, but when more .space is available the labourers live in bustis, or groups of 
houses constituting a scattered hamlet or village. Barrack lines, especially in the 


* Report on the Housing of Colliery I-abourers in Bihar and Orissa. 1917. 

t Section 16 of Uie Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements Act. 1920. 

t Bye-law 33 made by the Jharia Mines Board of Health. 

§ Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1921-22, paragraj'h 56. 
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Assam Valley, are usually substantial structures, often having iron roofs and brick 
walls. Most labourers, particularly those belonging to abor%inal races, prefer to 
live in detached houses built by themseU’es and like to live with people of their own 
race or community. 

In the tea gardens of the Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts of Bengal houses 
are also provided free of rent by practically every estate. In the tea and coffee 
plantations of Southern India housing accommodation is provided for the labourers, 
except those belonging to the jungle tribes, in brick, stone or laterite buildings 
roofed with tiles or iron. In the robber plantations in Malabar very few labourers 
live on the estate. As they are recruited locally, they prefer to return each day to 
their own villages. 

Chapter VI. — ^Healtb. 

The Hrallh Ptoblrtn and its difficulties . — The change from a rural to an industrial 
enrollment has undoubtedly an adverse effect on the health of the Indian worker 
and renders him an easier victim to sickness and disease. Tliis was pointed out 
forcibly by Major F. Norman White, the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, m the following extract from a note* written by him for the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission in 1918 ; — 

" Living an outdoor life, engaged in agricultural pursuits, the ryot is able to put 
up with the considerable degree of parasitic infestation so commonly seen ; malaria 
and hookworm infection, for e.xaniple, is not incompatible with a fair output of agri- 
cultural work in such circumstances. Transference to large industrial centres, 
however, involves a change of environment which, apart from other considerations, 
connotes increased liability to disease. A more confined atmosphere, crowded 
insanitary dwellings, lack of outdoor recreation are certain to exercise a lianeful 
influence and render the factorj' employee more liable to fresh infections and to 
upset the compromise that his body has lieen aliie to effect with the parasites that 
it harbours. Had the large employer of labour a plentiful supply of really healthy 
material to start with he would still be under an obligation to secure for his ojiera- 
tives an environment above reproach ; how much greater is the present need lor 
hygienic environment, when in most ca.ses cure has to precede the conservation of 
health ? ” 

The Indian Industrial Commission emphasised the importance of the problem 
of the health of workers in Indian industries and remarked that " no industrial 
edifice can be permanent which is built on such unsound foundations as those afforded 
by Indian labour under its present conditions.”! The problem docs not, however, 
admit of any easy solution. In the first place, the Indian worker chngs to his habits 
of the village, and it is exceedingly difficult to teach him to observe the elementary 
principles of sanitation which are so necessary in a congested area. The incentive 
for the provision of up-to-date sanitary arrangements does not also exist, because 
the employer is by no means certain that the expenditure on them will result in his 
premises being kept clean by his employees. In the second place tlie migratory 
character of Indian labour makes it very difficult to keep any satisfactory record 
of the health of the worker. When illness or disease makes further labour impossible 
the Indian operative creeps back to his village and is lo.st to observation. Statistics 
dealing with the health of industrial workers are not, therefore, available, and the 
problem of the health of the worker in Indian industries is merged in the larger 
problem of public health. 

Sanitation and Health in Factories . — ^The provisions of the Indian Factories Act 
relating to sanitation and health are contained in Sections 9--I4 and I9-A, which 
are supplemented by the rules framed by local governments and administration 
under Siection 37 of the Act. The provisions contained in these rules are, briefly, 
as follows ; — 

In every factory all the inside walls of the rooms (except such rooms as are used 
only for the storage of articles or for the manufacture of gas, chemicals, cement, 
or for jiressing forage ; engineering workshops or founilrics in which the prescribed 
air space is provided for each person employed ; walls and roofs made of galvanised 
iron tiles or glazed bricks ; walls in oil mills below a height of 5 ft. from the ground ; 
factories or jiarts thereof exempted by the local government from the requirements 
of Section 9 (a) of the Act) and all the ceilings and lops of such rooms and all the 
pas-sages and staircases shall be limewasbed at stated intervals. Beams, doors, 
rafters and other woodwork shall either be limewashed once a year or painted or 
varnished once in every seven years. No rubbish or filth sliall be flowed to accumu- 
late or remain in such a position that effluvia therefrom can arise within a factory. 


* Appendix L to the Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, page 460. 
f Paragraph 236 of the Report. 
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All drains shall be properly constructed and regularly flushed. The compound sur- 
rounding a factory shall be kept in a clean There shall be provided a, 

floor area of at least 36 square feet and a breatl|Pjg^ace of at least .500 cubic feel 
{700 cubic feet in rooms where mechanical or electrical power is used) for each person 
employed. Every part of a factory where persons are employed .shall be adequately 
ventilated, and all practical measures shall be taken to protect the ■•vorkers against 
the inhalation of any noxious gas, dust or other impurity. Except factories which 
are provided with septic tanks or with water-flushed latrines and except such fac- 
tories as are specially exempted by the inspector, every factory shall be provided 
with latrine accommodation according to a prescribed scale in a place detached 
from other buildings, and the latrines and urinats shall lie kept in a clean £uid sanitary 
condition. Separate latrines shall be provided for female .vorkers. In every factory 
an adequate supply of water fit for drinking shall be provided daily free of cost. 
Proper arrangements shall be made for draining and maintaining in a clean condition 
the area round the place where the drinking water is distributed. In Bengal, where 
the installation of septic tank latrines has made much progress, elaborate rules have 
been framed regarding their con.'^truction and maintenance. 

From the annual provincial reports on the working of the Indian Factories Act 
it appears that the inspectors of factories are insisting on as high a standard of 
sanitation as is possible in the varying circumstances. The rules framed by local 
governments arc lieing generally obserced and the improvements suggested by the 
inspectors are also being given effect to by the factory owners. The Chief Inspector 
of Factories, Bengal.* has, however, pointed out that progress in this direction must 
of necessity be slow as the efficacy of the improvements is, to a large extent, depend- 
ent on the efficiency of the municipality. Latrines sanctioned by municipalities 
as meeting their requirements and rules do not always comply with the standard 
design of the Bengal Factory Inspection department, and in some cases the prin- 
ciples in the latrine design of the two authorities are diametrically opposed to each 
other. Hand service latrines are generally not of much utility in congested areas, 
and satisfactory progress has been made in the industrial areas around Calcutta in 
the provision of septic tank latrines. The Chief Inspector of Factories, Bengal, 
considers that in such areas the installation of septic tank latrines should in the 
absence of a sewerage system be made compulsory for all factories having a large 
number of employees. In Bombay, the rejHirt of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
also refers to the lack of the necessary municipal facilitiet; and to the ignorance 
and indifference on the part of the operatives, which makes it difficult to maintain 
decent sanitary conditions in factories. In the Punjab report it is stated that, 
although the latrine accommodation provided by the factories was adequate, they 
were seldom utilited by the operatives, particularly when the factories are situated 
near ojicn fields, As regards the health of the ojicratives the information contamed 
in the provincial reports on the working of the Indian Factories Act is very 
scanty, and in the alwence of reliable statistics any generalisation would be 
risky. 

Ventilation and Humidifi calion in Cotton Mills . — The cjiiestion of ^ventilation and 
huuiidification presents special difficulties in cotton nulls in which a humid atmos- 
phere is required for the spinning and weaving of cotton. To avoid breakage of 
thread and loss of material, artificial humidification of factories is necessary, particu- 
larly in the hot season. Such humidification, esix-cially when effected bv the letting 
in of steam when the teuiiierature of the factory is high, prcaluces very trying condi- 
tions of work which affect tlie efficiency and probably also the health of the operatives. 
I'he question of humidification is one which has for many years engaged the attention 
of Coveniment, and its importance was emphasised both by the Textile Factories 
Labour Committee in 1907 and the Factory l.al)oiir Commission in 1908. In 1911 
a Factory Ventilation Committee was appointed by the Cmvernment of Bombay, 
but its terms of reference referred chiefly to the chemical purity of the atmosphere, 
whereas the report of a similar enquiry in England stressed the importance of 
humidity and discountenanced the importance of chemical purity of the atmosphere 
in factories. Progress was thus rendered impossible owing to the lack of 
scientific data relating to health and the effects of work in hot and moist 
atmospheres. Soon after the war the Govcniment of India mstitnted a special 
technical enquiry on the subject, which was entrusted to Mr. T. Maloney, M.C., 
A.M.C.T,, an expert who was brought out from Ehigland in June. 1921. The 
objects of this enquiry were — 

" (1) To obtain accurate observations regarding the methods of humidification 
and ventilation employed in cotton mills and their effect on working conditions ; and 

(2) to evolve recommendations designed to effect a marked amelioration in condi- 
tions without serious detriment to the industr)-." 


Annual Report for the year 1927, pages 6-7. 
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The enquiry continued till December, 1922, and extended to all important centres 
in ■which cotton manufactureyiras being carried on. Jn the same year, but before 
the enquiry was completed, 'itn amendment was made in the Indian Factories Act 
which provided that in any factory " the atmosphere shall not be rendered so humid 
by artificial means as to be injurious to the health of the persons employed therein," 
and local governments were emixiwered to prescribe by rules the standards of 
artificial humidification and the methods to be adopted to secure their observance. 
Mr. Maloney’s report gave for the first time a detailed and accurate survey of the 
conditions in all the important centres and the Government of India in their letter* 
No. L.843, dated 26th April, 1924, addressed the local governments and admini- 
strations concerned and invited their views on recommendations made in this report. 
The replies received indicated complete unanimity in regard to the suggestion that 
the use of steam should be prohibited when the temperature in a department of a 
factory exceeded 85° F. The importance of effecting improvements in the conditions 
of work was also generally recogniz(^d, but there was in many quarters some reluctance 
to adopt any definite standards of humidification as suggested by Mr. Maloney without 
further investigation. In addressing the local governments again on the subject in 
December, 1925,* the Government of India suggested that a rule should be framed 
by local Governments under the Factories Act prohibiting the use of live steam at 
temperatures beyond 85° F. Such a rule has now been issued in Bengal, Madras, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and in Ajmer-Merwara. 
In Delhi it is expected that the rule will be issued shortly, but the Government of 
Bombay, which is the only other province concerned with the question of humidifica- 
tion in cotton factories, lias not issued any such rule, as it considers that it would be 
uUra vires of the provisions of the Indian Factories Act. Section 9 (d) of the Act 
prohibits artificial humidification only when it is injurious to the health of the 
operatives, and the local government holds the view that it has not yet been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the use of steam at high temperatures is injurious to the 
health of the operatives. The local government is, however, in favour of such a 
rule, and has accordingly suggested an amendment of the Act to get over this 
technical difficulty. It appears, however, from the re]iorts of tlie inspectors of fac- 
tories that the millowners in the Presidency are themselves discontinuing the practice 
of using steam for the purpose of humidification when the temperat me is aboi e 85° F. 

As regards the fixing of definite standards of ventilation and humidification, the 
Government of India agreed to the suggestion that further enquiries and experiments 
should be made before this is attempted. But they pointed out to local governments 
that in their opinion the maintenance of humidity registers in the moie important 
mills would be essential for the purposes of this enquiry, and that in most cases it 
would be necessary to introduce intermediate standards, as recommended by Mr. 
Maloney, before final standards can suitably be prescribed. The local governments 
concerned were asked to report the results of their investigations and their final 
conclusions. Rules were accordingly framed by local governments requiring the 
millowners to maintain hygrometers of a pattern to be approved by the inspector 
in all departments of cotton mills where artificial humidification is used. The latter 
were also required to record the wet and dry bulb teiiqieratures tlirice daily and to 
take daily readings of the kata-tliennometer. Owing to the difficulty experienced 
by the mills in securing kata-thermometers and hygrometers the investigation was 
delayed, but with the exception of Bengali the rejxjrts have now been received and 
the conclusions of the local governments arc summarized below : — 

(i) Punjab, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara . — ^The experiments were conducted from 
November, 1927, till March. 1928, in the Punjab and from November. 1927, till 
July, 1928, in Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, The observations in the IHinjab were 
confined to two mills only, one of which worked intermittently while the other stopped 
work in March. In Delhi and .\jmcr-Merwara obsen'atioiis were recorded in eleven 
mills. The conclusions reached by the local government and the two administra- 
tions are as follows : — 

(a) The proposal that the cooling jxjweras measured by the kata-thermometer 
should be adopted as the most satisfactory basis for the ultimate control of the 
humidification and ventilation of cotton mills does not seem to be open to 
question. 

(fe) The standard suggested by Mr. Maloney in respect of the maintenance of 
the kata cooling power of eleven millicalories per square centimetre per second 
is suitable and is just sufficient to prevent visible perspiration of the workers 
employed on heavy manual labour in the textile mills, particularly throughout 
the summer and monsoon months. This standard can be achieved by an 
acceleration of the air circulation in the department. 


* Appendix III. 

f The Bengal Report is being printed and it is hoped will be received shortly. 
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(c) The provisional rules in regard to the enforcement of the above standard 
may be tried as an experiment for a period of one year before they are finally 
adopted. 

(i) The intermediate standards suggested by Mr. Maloney in draft rules 
1 and 2 on pages 87 and 88 of his Report may be adopted. Rules under the 
Factory Act presi:ribiiig the standards suggested by Mr. Maloney have been 
issued in the Punjab and Ajmer-Merwara and are about to issue in Delhi. 

(ii) Central Provinces and lierar . — ^The observations in this province were made 
from July, 1927, till June, 1928. The conclusions reached by the local government 
are as follows : — 

{a) The standard determined by the liata-thermometer is not satisfactory' 
in this province, as the basis for the ultimate control of humidification and 
ventilation in cotton mills. In the first place, the instrument requires greater 
care and delicacy in handling than is likely to be met with in many mills if 
accurate readings are to be obtained. Secondly, in the Central Provinces and 
Herar the climatic conditions are so variable that it would be impossible to fix 
a standard based on this method. In June the records show a figure as low as 
6 ■ 1 and the highest did not exceed 9 -8 as against the minimum of 1 1 suggested 
by Mr. Maloney, in spite of every endeavour being made to effect frequent 
changes of air. The climate of the province is dry ; the shade temperature 
is often 116“ F., and the natural humidity 25 per cent. Humidification by 
artificial means is accordingly necessary in all departments of cotton mills 
except during the rains. The standard suggested by Mr. Maloney, although a 
low one can never be maintained continuously during the months from April 
to J uly. 

(h) If any standard is to tie adopted it should only be made applicable to new 
buildings. 

(c) The intermediate standards suggested by Mr, Maloney in draft rules 
1 and 2 on pages 87-88 of his report may be tried tentatively for a period of 
two years. 

(iii) United Provinces. — Here, too, owing to the very high shade temperature 
during summer the minimum standard of 1 1 millicalories suggested by Mr. Maloney 
has not been attained in most of the mills, particularly in the weaving sheds. The 
Chief Inspector of Factories considers that the only way in which this .standard can 
be attained is by the installation of a central cooling and humidifying system capable 
of renewing the air in the various defiartments eight to ten times in an hour. The 
internudiate standards suggested by Mr. Maloney have, however, already been 
enforced in this province. 

liv) Madras . — There are six cotton mills in the Presidency, three of which are 
.situated in Madras city. The intermediate .standards suggested by Mr. Maloney 
have been brought into force by the local government and it is reported that five out 
of the six mills have complied with these standards. In the case of the si.xth mill, 
the Chief Inspector of Factories is of opinion that the contravention can be rectified 
by slightly increasing the ventilation. 

(v) Bombay . — .-\n interesting rejxirt on temjwrature, ventilation and humidi- 
fication with special reference to wet kata-thermometer coohng jxiwers was published 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, in 1928. The local government have 
issued rules prescribing the intermediate standards suggested b\' Mr. Maloney. The 
resulCs of their investigations showed that, apart from Ahmedabad, the mills generally 
did not exceed the permitted humidity to any great extent. The mills in .\hmedabad 
exceeded the permitted humidity on a large number of occasions in 1927, but further 
enquiry in 1928 showed that considerable progress had been made in complying with 
the schedule, particularly in the carding and spinning departments. Progress was 
also made in the weaving departments, but it was clear that the schedule could not 
easily be complied with and that some relaxation would be necessary in .-Vhmedabad. 
The climatic conditions of Sholapur are about the same as in Ahmedabad. but humidity 
is forced to a much greater extent in Ahmedabad than Sholapur, owing to the fact 
that many mills in the former centre heavily size the yarn and tfius require more 
humidity for weaving processes. Wet kata readings in a large number of mills in 
Ahmedabad are very much lower in the hot weather than the minimum of 11 
suggested by Mr. Maloney. Fortunately, a large number of weaving mills in 
Ahmedabad have either installed a special ventilating, cooling and humidifj’ing plant 
or else have improved the "gutter” system of humidification which is installed in 
several of them. It is reported, however, that a number of mills are reluctant 
to effect improvements unless they are compelled to do so by legislation. 

The Government of Bombay have made the suggestion that the Indian Factories 
Act should be amended so as to enable the local government to prescribe a standard 
of humidity, and the methods to be adopted to secure its observance, while inspectors 
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should be authorized to grant exemption from the standard in any department if 
ventilation is adopted so that a reasonable cooling power is maintained. The local 
government further suggests that in cotton weaving factories of the ordinary shed 
or the saw-tooth type, in which reasonable cooling powers are not maintained, 
inspectors shonld be granted powers, subject to appeal, to order measures for the 
redaction of temperature by means other than the provision of cooling combined 
with ventilation when the outside shade temperature exceeds a temperature to be 
prescribed by the local government. The problem of humidification affects the 
Bombay Presidency more than any other province in India, but it is also in this 
Presidency that the progress has been most marked. The extent of this progress 
and the good results achieved will be apparent from the following extract from 
the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1927 ; — 

During the year a greater advance in the provision of comfortable working 
conditions in textile factories has been made than in any previous year in the history 
of the department. Particularly has this been the case in Ahmedabad, where, in 
the w-eaving department of mills, working conditions have been very trying. It is 
hoped that by tiie end of the present year nine mills there will have installed special 
humidifying, cooling and ventilating plants in their weaving sheds and three in 
their spinning departments. In addition, 14 other weaving sheds will have improved 
their gutter systems with increased ventilation. Tlie new mills being erected in 
Ahmedabad will be satisfactorily ventilated, cooled and humidified on modern lines. 
By the end of this year, 33 mills will liave either more efficient plant than formerly, 
or have experimental plant under test. At last, Ahmedabad has generally recognized 
the need of efficient ventilating and cooling arrangements to neutralize the trying 
climatic conditions of that centre which result in unduly high temperatures and low 
cooling powers in the departments. It is thought that the agents in Ahmedabad 
now realize that improvements are necessary to secure a more contented labour force 
and it seems to have been abundantly demonstrated that an outlay on efficient 
ventilation, combined with cooling, is reflected in increased production. In this 
connection it is worth recording that in one weaving shed an increased production 
of 4-6 per cent, was solely attributed to the improvement in working conditions 
consequent on the improvement in the ventilating arrangements. The agent reported 
that whereas in one of his sheds the production was constantly lower than in the 
other, it has, since the installation of the ventilating and cooling plant, been con- 
sistently higher. A second mill reported an increa.se of practically 9 per cent, in the 
weaving production after a similar installation. A third agent has been so impressed 
with the results obtained in his weaving shed by increased production which benefits 
him and his employees alike, that he is contemplating ventilating and cooling his 
spinning departments on modern lines. The writer was considerably impressed with 
the change in a number of Ahmedabad mills effected by tlie adoption of decent 
ventilating and cooling sj'stems. The usual practice of slacking for sevcriil hours of 
the day has been almost stopped. Operatives pay much closer attention to work, 
earn more, and are certainly more contented. 

" The mills in Sholapur have installed several special ventilating. couUug and 
humidifying plants that have almost revolutionized the working conditions from 
the point of view of comfort. Plants suitable for the hot and dry climates of 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur will not be so effective in Bombay. Two mills hav'e, 
however, recently adopted somewhat similar systems. It is hoped to effect material 
improvements in weaedng sheds in Bombay by means of air movement created by 
fans attached to looms, and several managers are experimenting with these.” 

Control of Temperature in Factories . — Connected w’ith the question of ventilation 
and humidification is the question of the control of excessive temperatures in factories. 
Mr. Maloney, in his report on Humidification in Indian Colton Mills, suggested* 
certain inexpensive methods (e.g., whitewashing and roof spraying, etc.) for the 
reduction of excessive temperatures in factories, and in 1924 the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Bengal, speaking on behalf of the Government of Bengal at a conference 
convened by the Government of India to review the working of the Indian Factories 
Act, as amended in 1922, made the suggestion that a clause should be inserted in 
the Act on the lines of Section 6 of the British Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
giving the inspector the power to control temperature in lactories. This proposal, 
which was similar to the one made by Mr. Maloney in his report, was accepted by 
the Government of India, and in the Bill further to amend the Indian Factories Act, 
which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in September, 1925, a clause was 
inserted lor the addition of the following section after Section 9 of the Act : — 

“ 9A. (1) In every factory a reasonable temperature shall be maintained ; (2) in 
the case of any factory in which, in tlie opinion of the inspector, a reasonable 
temperature is not maintained, the inspector may serve on the manager of the factory 


* Section 27 of the Report. 
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aa order in writing specifying the measures which he considers necessary to maintain 
a reasonable temperature, and requiring him to carry them out before a specified 
date." 

The Bill was circulated for opinion and, though local governments were all agreed 
as to the desirability of the control of temperature in factories, there wa.s considerable 
difference of opinion as to the most suitable method of exerci.sing this control, it 
was pointed out that the reduction of excessive teni])eratiire.s in the hot weather 
would not be an easy matter and that there are obvious dangers in leaving it to’ 
inspectors to decide what constitutes a reasonable temperature. The Select t'om- 
mittec to which the Bill was referred, decided by a majority to eliminate this clause 
as it was of opinion that " a provision of this kind or even a provision which would 
enable the local government by rules to lay down standards of temperatures suitable 
for various localities and various classes of factories would, until technical investiga- 
tion and research in regard to this very difficult problem has been completed on a 
far more thorough scale than heretofore, impose a real burden ujion empjoyers with 
only, a problematical advantage to the employee." When the liill as amended by 
the Select Committee came up for consideration in the laigislativc A. sembly, Mr. Joshi 
moved an amendment for tlie restoration of the clause excised by the majority of 
the Select Committee.^ This amendment was defeated, but it was clear from the 
discussion that a number of mernlxr.s considered that the Factories Act should 
contain some provision enabling control to be exercised over temperatures in factories. 
The Government of India were unable to support Mr. Jo.shi's amendment because 
they recognized the force of the criticisms directed against the original clause which 
was deleted by the Select Committee, but they gave an assurance that the proposal 
would again be brought up lor discussion at the next Session of the Assembly, A 
scctind Bill was accordingly prepared in which the Government of India put forward 
a diflerent proposal. They now proposed to add the following clause after Clause {d) 
of Section 9 of the Indian Factories Act ; — " (e) The temperature in any part in 
which any manufacturing process is being earned on shall not be such as to be 
injurious to the health of the persons employed therein." 

It was also proposed to vest local governments with powers to prescribe standards 
of temperature. Thus it was now proposed that two criteria should be laid dowm 
for the determination of excessive temjieraturc in factories, viz, : — (i) The temperature 
must not exceed certain prescribed standards ; and (ii) ir must not be injurious to 
the health of the employees. 

The Bill was introduced in the Autumn Session of the Legislative Assembly in 1926 
and circulated for opinion, but it lapsed in the same year with the dissolution of 
the Assembly. In circulating the Bill for opinion, the Government of India pointed 
out that the measure proposed was of " a tentative nature " whicli was " put forward 
as a basis for discussion.” An alternative scheme was also discussed in accordance 
with which inspectors of factories would be required by law to make recommendations 
to the local government for remedial measures in respect of such premises in which 
the temperature in their opinion was likely to lx- injurious to the health of the jicrsons 
employed therein. The kxal government could, if they accepted the recommendation, 
authorize the inspector to issue a provisional order calling on the manager of a factory 
to carry out before a specified date any measures (e.g., roof spraying, whitewashing, 
etc.) specified in the order and calculated to reduce the temperature in a factory 
or a part of a factory, or to state any objections which he may have to the confirmation 
of the order. In the absence of any valid objections, the order could be made final 
with the approval of the local government. The alternative scheme referred to above 
met with little support and objections were also raised to the proposals which were 
embodied in the Bill. It was pointed out that suitable standards of temperature 
could only be prescrilied after a careful and thorough examination by experts of the 
whole question of temperatures in factories. Some of the replies indicated that, 
owing to the varying climatic conditions from place to place and from season to 
season, to tlie varying nature of tlie processes, and to the varying character of the 
buildings in which factory work is carried on. it would be impossible, without a very 
general dislocation of industry, to enforce anything in the nature of a “ standard 
of temirerature." The Governments of Burma and Bengal suggested that it would 
be more feasible to lay down standards of cooling jxiwer than standards of absolute 
tempierature. The absolute temperature is no adequate measure of comfort or of 
injury to health whereas Mr. Maloney's Keport* indicated that the measure afforded 
by the kata-thermometer is ordinarily a much more reliable one. A further difficulty 
arose in connection with the adoption of the criterion of injury to the health of the 
employees. This criterion was intended as a safeguard to ensure that employe.rs 
would not be harassed where there was no genuine necessi^ for interference, but it 
■would in eSect make the proposed clause inoperative. Injury to health is not easy 

• " Humidification in Indian Cotton Mills ” by T. Maloney, M.C., A.M.C.T., 
pages 30-39 and 85. 
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to prove and it is significant that Mr. Maloney after 18 months research, covering 
some of the worst mUJs in India had, in spite of medical assistance, to record a very 
guarded opinion regarding the effect on health of conditions which were, from the 
point of view of comfort, almost intolerable.* 

In view of the above v^bjections, the Government of India decided to hold over 
the consideration of this difficult question until they had received and considered the 
reports of the local governments on the proposals regarding the control of ventilation 
and humidification in cotton factories. 

Control of Construction of Factories . — ^This was another question which arose out 
of the report submitted by Mr. Maloney on the Humidification and Ventilation in 
Cotton Mills. It was pointed out in that report that a considerable amount of dis- 
comfort was suffered by the operatives owing to the faulty construction of the mills. 
Municipalities have usually the power to control the construction of new buildings, 
but the considerations which weigh with such authorities do not take into account 
the internal temperatures w'hich are likely to prevail in the mill after it has been 
built. In addressing local governments in April, 1924, t on the recommendations 
made by Mr. Maloney, the Government of India expressed the view that, subject to 
the control of the local government, the sanction of the factory inspector should 
be necessary' to the construction of a new factory or the conversion into a factory 
of an existing building used for some other purpose. The factory inspector would 
then be able to prevent the erection of mills in which, by reason of the details of 
their construction, the operatives would be unable to w'ork under humane conditions. 
Here, too, the local governments, while in general agreement with the principle 
underlying the proposal, expressed divergent views as to the manner in which the 
control should be exercised, In the circumstances, the Government of India con- 
sidered that it would not lie possible for them to frame a measure containing any' 
detailed provisions which would take account of the different conditions and the 
difficulties in the various provinces. They accordingly addressed local governments 
in 1926, and left it to them to introduce whatever measures they might consider 
necessary in the local legislative councils. The Government of Burma is the only 
local government w'hich has taken any action in the matter, but the measure which 
the local government proposed to enact for the purpose has not yet been passed into 
law. The Government of Bombay at first expressed the view that legislation on 
the subject should be central, but when the Government of India adhered to their 
original conclusions that legislation should lie provincial, the local government replied 
that It was '' not desirable to undertake any legislation in the local legi.slative council 
in this connection.” In Bengal the only progress achieved is due to the co-operation 
of the Howrah Municipality with the i'actory Inspection Department The Munici- 
pality has adopted the practice of obtaining the advice of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories on the plans for the construction of new factory buildings which are 
submitted for its sanction. y 

Sanitation in Mines . — The provisions in tile Indian Mines Actiegarding sanitation 
are contained in Section 17 of the Act and local governments are vested under 
Section 30 (c) with powers to prescribe the scale of latrines and urinal accommodation 
to be prov'ided at mines and for the supply of drinking water. The regulations made 
by the Governor-General in Council under Section 29 provide, in addition, for the 
ventilation of mine.s and for the action to be taken in respect of dust and noxious 
gases. These regulations provide for the adequate ventilation of every mine to clear 
away the smoke and to dilute and render harmless inflammable and noxious gases. 
The rules made by local governments providi- for the adi'tjuate supply of drinking 
water, for the cleanliness of the underground woi kings and roads, and for the pro- 
vision of latrines and urinaKs which have to be kept in a sanitary condition. In 
addition, the Governments of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa liave each passed a 
Mining Settlement ActJ " fur the control and sanitation of mining .settlements and 
to make better provision for preventing the outbreak and spread in such .settlements 
of epidemic diseases.” I'ndcr these Acts a Mines Board of Health ha,s been set up 
in Jhana and in Asansol for carrying out the purposes of these local Act-s. As regards 
the work done by these two Boards of Health the following extract from the Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the year 1927 is of interest ; — 

" The beneficial results of the work carried out by the A.san.sol and Jharia Mines 
Boards of Health and by the Jharia Water Board arc well known. From the public 
health point of view' the settlements are bright spots in the two provinces, and 
within the settlements it is remarkable how much less disease there is at the collieries 


•"Humidification in Indian Cotton Mills” by T. Maloney, M.C., A M C T. 
pages 30-39 and 85. 

t Paragraph 18 of letter No. L.843, dated 26th April, 1924, Apjiendix III. 
j Vide the B. and O. Mining Settlements Act, 1920, and the Bengal Mining 
Settlements Act of 1912. The revision of the latter Act is under consideration. 
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than in the surrounding villages. One of the major improvements effected in the 
Jharia coalfield has been the provision of a pure water supply. From the Topchanchi 
reservoir, 16 miles distant, 1 ,250,000 gallons of water are supplied daily to all collieries 
of importance.” 

Health and Sanitation in Plantations . — Elalxirate provisions for water supply, 
sanitary arrangements, ho.spital accommodation and medical attendance are con- 
tained in the Assam Labour and Emigration .\ct, VI of 1901. but these provisions 
relate to ” labourers,” i.e., jxirsons who arc Ixiund by a contract penally enforceable 
under the Act. With the alxilition of penal contracts* these provisions are now 
inoperative though they have not yet been formally repealed. The Government 
of Assam have, however, under .sections 113 and 122 (I) of the Act framed rules 
lor the submission of monlhly returns of vital statistics and vaccination. These 
rules also require Deputy Commissioners to classify the estates in their districts in 
one of the following three categories : — (i) healthy or first-class estates ; (ii) second- 
class estates ; fiii) unhealthy estates. The last class comprises estates in which the 
average mortality for the preceding j'ear e.vceeded 7 per cent, of the population 
of the estate as a whole, while the first category includes only such estates as have 
not licen on the unhealthy list for the last three years. .Ml other estates are included 
in the second category^ Unhealthy estates are to be inspected once by the Civil 
Surgeon and thereafter annually by the Deputy Commissioner or their authorized 
subordinates until they are placed in the class of healthy estates. But neither the 
Deputy Commissioner nor the Civil Surgeon can legally order the Manager of an 
e.state to take any steps for the improvement of the health or sanitation of the 
estate, though their penodiral visits do undoubtedly stimulate some action in this 
direction on tne part of the employer. In the year 1928 only one garden in the 
wliole of Assam, situated in the Goalp.ara District, was classified as unhealthy.f 
The nature of the sanitary arrangements provided by the tea gardens in A.ssam was 
examined by the As.sam Labour Enquiry Committee of 1922 and the observations 
of the Committee are given in Chapter VI of the Report. 

.Mcist of the tea gardens in Px-ngal are situated m the Jalpaiguri district. The 
Dooars, like Assam, are malarial and unhealthy but labour ha.s always been 
” free,” and the Dooars have all along had the advantage over .Assam in the matter 
of recruitment. The Dooar.s Labour Committee, which was appointed by the local 
government in 1910 to rejxirt on the health and conditions of employment in the 
tea gardens in the I'ooars, expressed itself strongly in favour of the continuance of 
the system of ” fret' ” labour and was opposed to any legislation for the protection 
of labour which, as in As.sam, was then invariably associated with the system of 
penally enforceable contracts The ( ommittee found a general dis]xi,sition among 
employers to effect improvements in the coiulitions of the life of their labourers, 
but made certain suggestions for their coiisuUr.ition. e g , the establishment of one 
or more central hospitals and of branch ilisfx-nsaries, the apjxiintment of qualified 
men as resident garden doctors, the adoption of a svstein of quinine prophylaxis on 
all gardens to protect the men from attacks of malaria. But the L ommittee also 
made the suggestion that the Government should take steps to obtain vital statistics 
of the tea garden.s in the Dooars. This suggestion led to the pas-sing of the 
Jalpaiguri lailioiir .-tct ol 1912. which requires employers to maintain registers and 
to submit retunis relating to vital statistics. Inspectors arc also ap}X)inted under 
the .'\rt to check the accuracy of the entries in the registers and returns. In 
1923 the late Sir Surendra Xath Banerjee. then the Minister for Local Self- 
Government in Bengal, intioduced a measure called " The Bengal Tea Gardens 
I’ublic Health Bill." tlie object of which was to create a new local authority in the 
form of a statutory Board of Health, similar to the Boards of Health already 
existing for mines in .\sansol and Jharia. to exercise wide powers for the control 
and sanitation of tea-garden areas in Bengal. The Bill was circulated for opinion 
but was not further proceeded with. 

In Madras the Madra-s I’laiitcrs’ Lalxiur Act of 1903 contained provisiiuis regarding 
the health and sanitation of the plantations in the Xilgiris and in the WtTiaad Taluk 
of the Malabar District. But along with these provisions tlie .-tcf also contained 
provisions for penal contracts. The .\ct has been re]x;iiled with effect from the 
1st January, 1929, and the plantations are no longer subject to official control in 
the matter of health and sanitation. In Uoorg a tern[xjrary legislation known as 
the Coorg Imlxiiir Act was pas.sed in 1926 to keep alive tlie system of iX'nal labour 
contracts for a period of live years only. In return for this benefit which the Act 
confers on employers it imixises the obligation of providing suitable house accom- 
modation, water supply, sanitary arrangements and medical treatment for the 


♦ See Chapter III, page 170, sufrra. 

t See Reports on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam for the year 
ending 30th June, 1928. 
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labourers. The inspection of the estates is entrusted to the Commissioner, the 
District Magistrate and the Civil Surgeon of Coorg. The Chief Commissioner can 
declare an estate to be unfit for the residence of any workmen, and so long as this 
declaration remains in force no penal action can be taken against a labourer for a 
breach of a contract of service. 

Jndustrial D!sr«<:es.— Little information is available about the prevalence of 
industrial diseases in India, In 1919 the Washington Conference adopted two 
recommendatifins concerning industrial diseases ; the first suggested that arrange- 
ments should Ixi made for the disinfection of wool infected with anthrax, whilst 
the second advocated the exclusion of women and young persons from certain 
processes in lead manufacture and the regulation of employment of women and 
young persons in processes involving the use of salts of lead. There was no evidence 
that the handling of wool in India causes infection to those employed in the process, 
but the Government of India did not consider it safe to assume its absence. A 
provision was accordingly made in the Indian Factories Act (Section 38A) which 
gives the Governor-General in Council the power to frame rules for the adequate 
disinfection of wool used in factories which may be infected with anthrax sfxires. 
So far no rules have been framed by the Governor-General in Council. As regards 
the second recommendation of the Washington Conference, the Government of 
India did not consider that there was any immediate need for legislation in view 
of the fact that the industries in question had not developed to any appreciable 
extent in the country. But a provision was inserted in the Factories Act (Section 
19B) in accordance with the Recommendations of the Conference “ in order to 
obtain without opposition protection against a danger tliat might become real in 
years to come." Recently the Government of Hihar and Grissa, when revising the 
rules framed by the local government under the Indian Factories Act, made the 
suggestion that this provision of the Act should lie amended so as to require the 
medical examination and certification of all persons employed on processes involving 
the use of lead or its compounds. 

The Washington I.abour Conference adopted a further Recommendation sug- 
gesting the establishment of a government service for safeguarding the health 
of the workers. This Recommendation had apparently a strictly limited application 
relating as it did only to the protection of workers in the unhealthy trades, e.g., 
in factories and workshops where lead, arsenic or other poLsonous substance is used, 
or those in which grinding, glazing or poUshing on a wheel is carried on by which 
dust, or any gas vapour or other impurity is generated or inhaled by the workers 
to an injurious extent. .As industries of this nature were few in India, the t^vem- 
ment of India did not consider it necessary to establish a sjiccial medical service 
for the purpose, but they pointed out to local governments the desirability of 
strengthening the medical services of the country in areas where many unhealthy 
industries are situated. 

The Third International I.abour Conference adopted a Draft Convention in 1921 
relating to the regulation of the use of white lead in painting. The object of this 
Convention was to minimize the dangers of lead poisoning which exlieriencc had 
shown to lie prevalent in certain countries. The Government of India, after con- 
sultation with local governments, came to the conclusion that it would not be 
practicable to ratify this Convention as the use of white lead was relatively small 
and a disproportionately large staff would be required to enforce the Convention. 
At the same time, the Government of India have by means of executive instructions 
enforced the compliance of the principles underlying the (onvcintion so far as their 
own departments, e.g., the Public Works, Railways and Military Works, are 
concerned and have requested local governments to take similar action and to 
recommend for adoption the provisions of the Convention to such other public and 
quasi-public bodies situated in their territories as make use of white lead pigments. 

Sex Ratio in Industrial Centres . — In his note for the Indian Industrial Commission, 
to which reference has been made earlier in this Chapter, Major F, Morman White, 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, stated* as follows : — 

” Another less obvious danger to our present large industrial centres would 
appear to lie in the great disturbance of the natural sex ratio. Thus in Calcutta 
there are 365,000 males and only 131,000 females between the ages of 15 and 
40. A certain disproportion is possibly unavoidable but a disparity of the 
extent qnoted would appear to be a direct health danger. It would be inter- 
esting to learn, among other things, what effect such a state of affairs has on 
the prevalence of venereal disease." 


Appendix L to the Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, page 463. 
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The namber of women per 1,000 males in 1921 in some of the important industrial 
centres was as follows* — Calcutta and Suburbs, 500 ; Bombay, 524 ; Ahmedabad, 
763 ; Sholapur, 894 ; Cawnpore. 667 ; Delhi, 672 ; Nagpur, 864 ; Rangoon, 444 : 
Karachi, 629. The proportion of women to men must Ije considerably less among 
the industrial population. The disparity between the sexes in these centres is largely 
due to the migratory character of labour and to the fact that the workers are generally 
disinclined to bring their families with them to towns where the conditions of life 
are less attractive than in the villages. The ov'erwhelming preponderance of the 
male sex in these industrial centres has an important effect on the social life of the 
workers. Dr. Curjcl in her Reixirt on Women's Laliour in Bengal Industriesf refers 
to the frequency of irregular iiatsons and tbe prevalence among the miilhands in 
Bengal of venereal disease. The evil is aggravated by want of privacy in most of 
the quarters in which the miilhands live. In dealing with this question. Dr. Curjel 
states " from enquiries through Indian and F.nglish sources, and from fiersonal 
knowledge of living condition.s among the poorer classes in other parts of India, one 
must conclude that such irregular familv life as is found among mill women in 
Bengal is not customary in tlie districts from which the majority of mill labour is 
recruited.” Conditions in Rangoon and Bombay can hardly lie expected to be 
more satisfactory than lu Bengal. 

Medical Facilities provided hy Fniployers.- The economic importance of health 
is recognized by the employers in India and in a number of cases special medical 
facilities are provided for the workers. In connection with an enquiry into welfare 
work which was made in 1926, employers were requested to furnish particulars 
regarding the medical facilities provided by them for their employees and the 
following statement is based on the returns obtained from them: — 


Industry’. 

Number 

of 

concerns 

sub- 

mitting 

returns 

Total 

numlier 

of 

persons em- 
ployed by 
concerns 
shown in 
column 2, 

Number 

of 

concerns 

providing 

dispen- 

saries. 

Number of concerns 
not providing 
dispensaries but 
providing 

Whole- 

time 

medical 

officers. 

Part- 

time 

medical 

officers. 

Bengal. 






1. Jute mills .and presses 

89 

282.417 

62 

8 


2. Cotton mills. . 

9 

12.165 

5 

4 


3. Shipbuilding, general 
engineering works 






and dockyards . . 

42 

36,440 

9 


19 

4. Railway workshops . . 

13 

49.570 

13 



5. R:ce mills 

24 

766 


2 

4 

6. I’afier mills . . 

4 

4,418 

4 



7. Rrinting presses 

15 

3,815 

5 

4 


8. Coal mines . . 

104 

37,738 

61 

37 

6 

9. Tea gardens . . 

84 

55,523 

22 

*42 

*18 

Bombay. 






1 . Textile mills . . 

149 

237,694 

108 

2 

M 

2 . Railway workshops . . 

3. Shipbuilding, general 

1 

11.089 

1 



engineering works 






and dockyards . . 

3 

3,361 

2 



4. Printing presses 

4 

1,380 

4 



5. Cotton ginning and 






baling 

4 

1,006 


4 



* Statistical Abstract for British India (1917-18 to 1926-27), page 10. 
t Bulletin No. 31 of Indian Industries and Labour. 

} The tea gardens in colu mns 5 and 6 also supply medicines. 
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Medical faciliiies provided by entploytrs. — continued. 


Industrj'. 

Number 

of 

concerns 

Total 

number 

of 

persons em- 

Number 

of 

concerns 

Number of concerns 
not providing 
dispensaries but 
providing 

sub- 

mitting 

returns 

ployed by 
concerns 
shown in 
column 2. 

providing 

dispen- 

saries. 

Whole- 

time 

medical 

officers. 

Part- 

time 

medical 

officers. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

1. Railway workshops. . 

2 

12.318 

2 



2. Iron and steel works 

T 

30 600 

1 



3 Rice mills 

4 

199 



3 

4, Sugar factories 

5 

2.908 

1 


3 

5. Indigo factories 

1 

1,596 



1 

6. Lac factories 

2 

194 




7. Coal mines . . 

18 

40,473 

15 

2 

1 

Burma. 






1. Textile mills. . 

1 

486 



1 

2. Rice mills 

8 

6.159 


5 

3 

3. Saw mills 

6 

3,940 

O 

2 

1 

4. Shipbuilding, general 
engineering works 






and dockyards . . 

3 

2,657 

2 

, . 

1 

5. Railway workshops . . 

2 

2.449 

•-> 



•6. Oil production and 






refining . . 

7 

11,174 

5 

. , 


7. Metalliferous mines . . 

3 

12,187 

1 



a. Rubber plantations. . 

4 

1,356 

2 



Central Provtnees. 






1 . Cotton mills . . 

10 

20,226 

5 

1 

3 

2. Railway workshops . . 

1 

1,058 

1 



3. Cement, lime and pot- 






terv works 

9 

3,247 

4 

2 

1 

4. Match factories 

1 

225 

1 



5. Coal mines . . 

11 

10,271 

8 


1 

6. Manganese mines . . 

31 

12.770 

19 


4 . 

adras . 






1 . Cotton mills . . 

7 

20,273 

5 



2. Jute mills 

3 

3,607 

3 



3. Railway workshops. . 

2 

18.785 

2 



4. Rice mills 

2 

143 




5. Tanneries 

I 

911 

1 



6. Tea. coffee and rubber 






plantations 



5 



United Provinces. 






1 . Textile mills . . 

11 

16,725 

8 

1 

2 

2. Railway workshops . . 

a 

8,049 

5 



3. Sugar factories 

1 

429 

I 



4. Leather factories 

2 

2.194 

O 



5. Glass factories 

1 

250 

1 



6. Paper mills . . 

1 

762 



1 

Punjab. 






1 . Textile mills . . 

4 

2.675 

3 

1 


2. Railway workshops . . 

5 

8,471 

5 



3. Printing presses 

4 

1,163 



3 

4. Flour mills . . 

8 

975 

2 


3 

5. Cotton ginning and 






baling 

6 

568 

I 


3 

A ssam . 






1 . Tea gardens . . 

123 

142,800 

123 



2. Railway workshops . . 

1 

49 

1 



3. Oil production and 






refining . . 

1 

5,000 

1 
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In most cases it is repoited that medical treatment is provided Iree of charge to the 
employees and their families, but in some of the cotton mills in liombay a nominal 
charge of one or two annas a month is made from each worker. Medicines have 
generally to lie purchased by the employees but in some cases ordinary medicines 
are supplied free of charge. 

Sickness Insurance . — The {Xissibility of introducing a scheme of sickness insurance 
in India was considered by the Government of India in connection with the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendation adopted by the Tenth International Dabimr 
Conference in 1927. ffwing to the migratory character of industrial labour, the 
want of qualified medical practitioners in sufficient numbers, the existence of 
indigenous systems of medicine, and the opposition of the workers to any sy.stem 
involving compulsory deductions from pay, the Government of India considered 
that it would not be jiracticabk; to intnxluce a comprehensive scheme of sickness 
insurance on the lines of the (onventions of the International Lalxjur Conference. 
But they realized that the question was one of .some importance for the country. 
The general level of wages in India is low and in the case of the majority of workers 
the margin between income and expenditure is so small that it is impossible for them 
to make any effective savings for any unforeseen contingency, such as illness. The 
enquiry into working-class family budgets in Bombay City disclosed that 47 per 
cent, of the working class families are in debt, while a similar enquiry in .'Vhmedabad 
showed that the worker .at that jilace is also generally heavily indebted. An 
interruption of income owing to illness in such cases undoubtedly involves consider- 
able hardship. The Government of India accordingly decided to consult provincial 
Governments as to whether it would be feasible to introduce a limited scheme of 
sickness insurance, cither on the lines indicated m the Draft t onventions or on other 
practicable lines. In their letter* No. I-.15I8, dated the 20th Septemljer, 1928, 
they invited the views of local Governments in the matter and also made the 
suggestion that the examination of this question might suitably be entrusted to a 
small and informal committee, including a few representatives of employers and 
employees. Such Committees were, however, appointed in only five provinces, 
namely, the Punjab, Madras, Burma, the United Provinces, and the Central 
Ih-ovinces. Generally speakmg. all major local Goveinments expressed the 
opinion that the introduction of any scheme of sickness insurance would be 
premature and impracticable in present conditions. It was jiointed out that the 
Indian worker, owing to his illiteracy, would not l>e in a position to appreciate the 
advantages of a scheme of sickness insurance and that he would object to the pay- 
ment of any contributions, particularly as he receives in most cases medical treatment 
free of charge. Some of the lor.al Governments also referred to the fact that the work- 
men are reluctant to be t'-eated by the allopathic s>-stcm of medicine. But the 
mam difficult}' with local Governments was the question of finance. Thus the 
Goc’emmont of Madras exjire.ssed the opinion that there were other more urgent 
services, such as elementary education, increased medical facilities, etc., which had 
a prior claim on their resources, while the Governments of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa, expressed their inability to undertake any liability 
in the matter. The Government of Bombay stated that they were unable at present 
to make any financial contribution towards a scheme of sickness insurance, but, 
if the Labour Commission came to the conclusion that such a scheme is desirable 
and practicable, the local Govemment would give it their support " to the extent 
of the resources which may lx: made available." The Govemment of the Central 
Provinces also expressed the opinion that the State should bear only the cost of 
administration as the large luid growing liability of a scheme of sickness insurance 
may prove to be too heavy a burden on its finances. 

Maternity Benefits . — The question of the provision of maternity benefits for 
women workers was also raised by a Draft Convention adopted by tlie Washington 
Conference in 1919. This Convention was not intcndeii to be ratified by India, 
but the Ojiiference pa.ssed a resolution inviting the Govemment of India “ to make 
a study of the question of the employment of women before and after confinement, 
and of maternity benefits, and to re^iort on these matters to the next Conference." 
Enquiries were instituted on the subject, and the conclusion reached was that the 
introduction of a compulsory scheme of maternity benefits would be premature but 
that employers should be encouraged to start voluntary schemes. A report was 
accordingly presented to the International Labour Conference which met at Geneva 
in 1921. In pursuance of certain suggestions put foixvardin the Legislative Assembly, 
enquiries were made by the Govemment of India in June, 1924, regarding the extent 
to which maternity benefit schemes were in force in I ndia. The results of this enquiry 
were published in 1925 in Bulletin No. 35 of Indian Industries and Labour. Since 
that date maternity benefit schemes have been introduced by various employers. 


• A copy of this letter, together with copies of the replies thereto, will be found in 

Appendix V. 
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an important scheme being started at Jamshed^r by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. In a communication to the press, the Company announced that it wouUL 
pay maternity benefits from the 1st January, 1929, to its female employees on weekly 
wages. The benefit is the equi\'alent of six weeks' wages which -wml be paid on the 
condition that the woman shall have been m the continuous employment of the Com- 
pany for not less than twelve months prior to the date of confinement, and shall epve- 
an undertaking not to do any work outside her own home during the period of six 
weeks following confinement. She must also notify the birth of the child to tlie 
Company's main hospital within three days of its occurrence. Employees who wish 
to take advantage of this benefit must register their claim at the Employment Bureau, 
which will then arrange for the examination of the woman in order that the probable 
date of birth may be ascertained. If the claim is in order tl»e Employment Bureau 
will issue a permit for leave of absence for six weeks and payment will then be made 
of three weeks’ wages. On receipt of notification of bu th, the Chief Medical Officer 
wnll arrange for verification, noting the date on the certificate issued by him, The 
certificate will be handed in at the Employment Bureau, and payment will then be 
made of the second three weeks’ wages. Before resuming work the woman must 
report at the Employment Bureau, when a fresh weikly ticket will be issued. 

An attempt at legislation was first made by Mr. Joshi in September, 1924, when 
he introduced in the Legislative A-ssembly a Bill • designed to make provision for- 
the payment of maternity benefit in certain industries. This Bill, after circulation, 
was thrown out by the legislative Assembly in August, 1925. f The cue, however, 
was taken up by the provincial legislatures and in .August, 1926, the Bihar and Orissa 
Council passed the following resolution : — 

" This Council recommends to Government that early steps be taken to protect 
female labour employed in the coalfields and all industrial plants of the province — 
" (a) by protecting their employment during their advanced state of pregnancy,, 
and three weeks after childbirth has taken place ; (6) and that such companies or 
firms in this province that have in their employment such labour, pmvid^ that a 
pericxl of six months’ service has been given prior to the event, be directed to pay 
to such persons in the way of maternity benefit a sum of money equal to pajTnent lost 
daring that period.” 

The Central Provinces Legislative Council has on the anvil a Maternity Benefit BilE 
which was introduced by Mr. R. W. Eulay, a non-official member, on the22Dd January, 
1929, The only province in which leg^lation has been passed is Bombay, where a 
Maternity Benefit Act was passed early this year, and came into force from the Ist 
July, 1929. Here, too, the measure was introduced by a non-official member. It 
differs from Mr. Josbu’s Bill in one important respect. The payment of maternity 
benefit is an obligation w'hich is imposed directly on the employer, whereas under 
Mr. Joshi's Bill it would have fallen on the local Government to set up a Maternity 
Benefit Fund and to make payaiients out of this fund. 


Chapter Vn. — Welfare. 

Nature oj Welfare Work. Its importance in India. -The definition of ” Welfare 
Work ” presents some difficulty, as there is some difference of opinion as to the nature 
of the activities which should legitimately' be included within its scope. One defini- 
tion would confine welfare work ” to the voluntary' efforts on the part of employers 
to improve, within the existing industrial system, the conditions of employment in 
their own factories.” But another definition, which is more generally accepted, 
would extend its scope ” to all efforts which have for their object the improvement 
of the health, safety', and general well-being and the industrial efficiency of the 
worker. "J The necessity for w'elfare work arises out of tile modern system of 
production which destroys all personal touch between the employer and the employee. 
In cottage industries the employee works directly under the eye of the master, and 
is often a relation in whose welfare the master is directly interested. But under the 
modem system of large scale production it is impossible for the employer to pay 
individual attention to the numerous employees who are working in his factory. 
The worker is known by bis number rather than by' bis name, and his personal nee^ 
and rights are apt to be disregarded. It is not therefore, surprising that the growth 
of the factory system has given rise to grave industrial unrest which threatens to 
destroy its very foundations. If this system is to be preserved the importance of the 


• Appendix VI. 

f Fide Assembly Debates, Volume VI, Nos. 5 and 6, dated the 26th and 27th 
August, 1925. 

I Vide the Presidential Address of Mr. (now Sir) Atul Chatterjee at the All-India 
Industrial Welfare Conference, 1922. 
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part played by labour in production must be recognized, and every effort must be 
made to develop a sense of responsibility and of dignity among the working classes. 
The basis of welfare work is therefore the recognition of the human element of labour 
, as a factor in production. But welfare work has another aspect ; it has a direct bearing 
•on the efficiency of the worker, “ Welfare work at its best is the voluntary expression 
on the part of the employer of his recognition that the employees in the hi m are his 
fellow-workers in an undertaking for the service of the community, and at its worst 
it is merely a business proiKisition. ” But it would be a mistake to lay too much stress 
on the financial aspect of welfare work which can never be a success if it is institiUt d 
with that end only in view. 

The importance ot welfare work is greater in India than in the West. The worker 
in this country regards employment in a factory or a mine as a necessary evil from 
which he is only too glad to escape when circumstances permit. Separated from his 
community and in strange surroundings, lie is almost irresistibly drawn to the 
liquor-shops, which invariably make for his demoralization and ruin. If the employer 
desires a more stable and efficient labour force, it is obviou.s that he must endeavour, 
by every means in his power, to effect an improvement in the conditions of employ- 
ment of his workpeople, and to secure for them a happier existence. 

Difficulties of Welfare Work in India. — Education, or rather the, lack of it, is 
the stumbling block to all progress in India, and welfare work suffers from this blight. 
The vast majority of Indian workers are illiterate, and it is unfortunately impossible 
for them to understand or to appreciate the importance of any scheme which may be 
intended for their ultimate benefit. Welfare activities, such as are to be found m the 
highly organized factories of Euro})e and America, presuppose a certain standard 
of education which is entirely absent in India. Welfare work therefore depends for 
its success on the energy of the employer or an outside agency working, in the be- 
ginning, at any rate, without the co-operation of the employees. But the illiteracy 
of the worker is not the only obstacle. The labour force is, in most cases, of a tem- 
poral-)' and floating cliaracter and heterogeneous in comimsition. Men from different 
provinces, speaking different languages and of different religions, are to be found 
working in the same factory : workers of one community natnraliy tend to form 
groups within their own community, and this renders the working of any general 
scheme of welfare work .somewhat complicated. These difficulties, though serious, 
have not proved to be insuperable, and in recent years satisfactory progress has been 
achieved both by individual employers and by private organizations, such as the 
Social Service League in Bombay and the Young Men's Christian Association in 
Nagpur. In 1922 an All-India Industrial Welfare Conference was convened at 
Bombay by the Social Service League, which had since 1918 been entrusted wth the 
organization and management of two workmen’s institutes for the benefit of opera- 
tives employed in trulls under the agencies of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim & Sons 
and Messrs. Tata & Sons, The Conference was attended by the representatives 
of the Central Government and of some of the provincial Govemnunts. and was 
presided over by Mr, (now Sir) Atul Chatterjee, who 'vas then Secretary to the 
Geivemment of India in the Department of Industries. The object of the Con- 
ference was to discuss several problems connected with welfare work, and to secure 
some co-ordination between the activities of the various agencies as the different 
centres. 

Classes of Welfare Work . — Welfare work falls into two broad classes, viz., activities 
inside the factory or intra-mural welfare work, and activities outside the factory or 
extra-mural welfare work. Inira-mural welfare work includes such items as improve- 
ment of sanitary and hygienic conditions in factories, ventilation and temperature 
in factory buildings, etc. An account has already been given of the action taken by 
Government and by employers to improve working conditions within the factory. 
The other important items of welfare work which are connected with the working 
conditions inside a factory are ■ (i) Medical attendance ; (ii) Maternity benefits ; 
(iii) Education ; (iv) Recreation ; (v) Provision of creches ; (vi) Co-oi>eration ; (vii) 
Housing. 

Of there, (i), (ii) and (vii) have been dealt with elsewheie in this memorandum, and 
an account will now be given of the progress achie' cd in rcsjicct of the remaining 
items. 

Education . — The importance of this item does not need to be specially stressed. 
Education is required for the children employed in factories, the half-timers, 
for the children of the adult employees and also, where possible, for the adult workers 
themselves who are for the most part illiterate. The question of the education of 
half-timers was the subject of some controversy when the Indian Factories Act of 
1911 was under consideration.* The late Mr. Gokhale moved an amendment designed 
to compel all factory-owners employing not less than 20 children to provide for their 


• Vide Indian Factory Legislation, by A. G. Clow, page 50. 
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free education for not less than three hours a day. The amendment was opposed 
by the employers on the ground that it would place on them a burden which was not 
imposed on employers ir other countries, a point of view which later received support 
from the Indian Industrial Commission.* This amendment was eventually withdrawn 
by Mr. Gokhale, and tlie question- of the education of the children employtd in fac- 
tories has lost much of its imjiortance since the amendment of the Factories Act 
in 1922, which raised the minimum age of admission of Children into factories from 
9 to 12. The problem of the education of the children of the workers is now gaining 
in importance as it ensures a future supply of efficient -workmen, but the worker does 
not generally bring his family with him, and progress in this direction must neces- 
sarily be slow. The education of the adult worker presents still greater diffictilties. 
Apart from the indifference of the average worker to education, the hours of work are 
generally so long that it cannot reasonably be expected that after a full day’s work 
in a factory he will -willingly spend the little S[)are time that is available to him in a 
school. Illiteracy is, however, a serious handicap to the Indian worker, and without 
education any attempt to improve his efficiency is doomed to failure. Some of the 
enlightened employers in the country have therefore recognized it as their duty to 
take whatever measures are passible to promote education not only among their 
workers, but also among the children of their employees, whom they hope in time 
to attract to their mills. A brief account of the nature of the special facilities which 
are iMjing providetl in each province for the education of the workers and their children 
is given below f ; — 

(a) Bengal . — Attempts have been made by some mills (o set up day and night 
schools, but it is rcportid that the great majeirity of such scheails have- been closed 
owing to the lack of interest sheiwn by employees. Some of the engineering concerns 
provide for the training of artisans, and it is reported that one concern encourages 
promising youths to take up recognized professional courses. The progress matle in 
this pro-vince is, however, most disappointing. 

(b) Bombay . — There are special schools for half-timers employed in some of the 
mills, and night schools have* also been established by the- Social Service League, 
which is being subsidized for this purpose by the more enlightened millowners. 
In Alimedaliad the Millowners' Association makes an annual donation of Rs. 15,900 
to the Ahmcdabad Laliour Union for the maintenance of schools for tlie chdduii 
employed in the nulls, and for the chiUlren of the employee.s. In Sholapur all the 
five textile mills provide free education. The railways gentrallj' provide schools at 
the more important stations for the children of their employees. 

(e) Bihar and Orissa . — The Tata Iron and Steel Company has established a 
Technical Institute at Jamshedpur, in which thcoreliral and practical training in 
metallurgy is given. In addition, the Company maintains twi nly ordinal y schools 
for the education of the children of its employees. The Jamalpur Miclianical 
Department Workshops of the East Indian Railway also imiintain a well-i quipped 
technical school. Facilities for education arc provided bv only a few of the collieries. 
The Giridih Collie-rit-s of the Fi. I. lUiilway are. however, doing excelkiit work for the 
education of their employees. They maintain 27 elcmcntar}- scIkkiIs aiul one upper 
primary school. The total number of children attending these sthools is rei>ortid 
to be 1,2CX). An industrial school has also been cstablisbed -where mechanics, draw- 
ing, mathematics, etc., are taught. 

(d) Madras . — ^Tho most notable progre-ss has been made by the Buckingham 
and Carnatic MillsJ which maintain a elay as well as a night school. In 1926-27 
there were 1,426 children in the day school and 333 men in tlie- night school. The- 
day school is an ele mentary school with five standards, and has as many as 34 teachers 
and 8 technical instructors on the staff. In the technical section attached to the 
schexil. carpe-ntry-, tailoring, tinsmithy, turning, fitting, and weaving, are taught 
The night school has eight standards, and commercial instruction is also given in 
English and typewriting. 

(e) Burma . — Very few firms provide facilities for education. The Burma Oil 
Company maintains schools in the Yenangyauiig Oilfield for about 800 children, and 
is proposing to start a night .school for their employees. The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Rs. 1,000 for the raaiiiteriance of the Anglo- Vernacular 
Middle School at Namtu, and is also constructing a school at Bawdwin for the educa- 
tion of the children of its employees. 


• Vide paragraph 142 of the Report. 

t For further details a reference is invited to the pamphlet entilli d " The Educa- 
tion of Factory' Children in India.” published in 1918 by the Bureau of Education 
and to the Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Education in India. 

J Vide Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Education in India for 1922-27. 
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(/) United Pfovtnces . — The British India Coijioration (which is a congregation 
of five large mills in Cawnpore and two outside Cawnpore) maintains six schools for 
children and industrial classes for its employees. The only other concerns which take 
any interest in the promotion of education are the Elgin Mills at Cawnpore, the United 
Agra Mills, Agra, and the B.N.W. Railway Workshops at Gorakhpur, which provide 
for the education of the children of the employees. 

{g) Punjab . — No facilities are provided for the education of adult workers. The 
New Egcrton Woollen Mills Company, Dhariwal, maintains a school in which the 
daily attendance is reported to be about 400. 

(h) Central Provinces . — The mills in Nagpu>- have entrusted their welfare work 
to the Young Men’s Christian A-ssociation, which has established nine centres where 
the millworkers reside, and in each centre there is a school. The average daily attend- 
ance in these schools, which are run by the Young Men's Christian Association on 
contributions raised from the mills, is reported to be about 420. 

(i) Assam . — Some of the tea gardens maintain schools for children, but these 
schools are not popular, as the labourers are generally recruited from the aboriginal 
tribes with whom education is at a discount, particularly as it interferes with the 
earnings of their children who find employment in the gardens. The -\ssam Oil 
Company maintains a .Middle English School, and the ,\ssam Railways and Trading 
Company provides a Middle EInglish School and a Primary School for the children 
of their employees. 

Peereation.— The lot of the Indian worker is by no means a happy one and, if 
he is to he kept contented, ever^' jiossible attempt should be made to add a little 
colour to the drab life in industrial employment. It is also r.iost important that he 
should be encouraged to spend his spare time in healthy recreation, so that he may 
be saved from the attr.tctions of the liquor shop. Though employers are beginning 
to recognize the value of recreation, the facilities so far provided are on a very small 
scale. In Bombay • it is reported that playgrounds for the benefit of the employees 
are provided by only four mills, and that very few employees take advantage of them. 
The management of the Kohinoor Mills, Limited, regularly arranges for dramatic 
performances, cinema shows, and open air lectures, and it Ls stated that the average 
attendance at the open-.tir lectures is about 2,000. The .Alexander and E. D. Sassoon 
^^Us also provide for lectures and magic-lantern shows, etc. The Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim Workmen's Institute, which is run by the Social Service League, protides 
a gymnasium, a social club, a cricket club, and makes periodic aiTangement.s for sports 
and excursions. At Ahmedabad only one mill provides an open ground for sports, 
whilst only one or ttvo others provide for periodic entertainments. The mills in 
Sholapu r appear to be more advanced in this respect. Three out of the fiv'e cotton mills 
at that place provide facilities for outdoor sports. One mill has started a boy -scout 
mov'enient, and the troop strength is reported to be 120. The same mill distributes 
sweets to the children on the playground in order to encourage them to take healthy 
exercise. 

In Bengal very little is being done for the promotion of healthy recreation among 
the employees. Attempts hav'e been made to encourage sports and games, but the 
response has been poor. A few mills make special arrangements for cinema and 
gramophone entertainments. 

In Bihar and Orissa the Tata Iron and Steel Company maintains libraries and 
reading rooms for its employees. Special facilities are also provided on a generous 
scale for games, sports and other forms of recreation. The only other concerns in 
the province which provide facilities for recreation on any appreciable scale are the 
Giridih Collieries and the Jamalpnr Workshops under the East Indian Railway. 

In Madras the only concerns, whose activdtics in this direction are worthy of 
mention, arc the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company, and the South Indian Railway Company. The Uuckingliam and 
Carnatic Mills have organized their welfare work on an extensive scale, and a Welfare 
Committee consisting of the management and the workiJeople has been constituted 
to take charge of these activities. The railway administrations nxake grants-in-aid 
to sports clubs at important centres. 

In the United Provinces, apart from the actitivics of the British India Corpora- 
tion, practically nothing is being done to promote this class of welfare work among the 
employees. The British India Corporation provides large playgrounds for hodcey, 
football, cricket, etc., and gives a grant-in-aid to the workers’ clnbs in their settle- 
ments. 


• Vide Article on Welfare Work in the Bombay Presidency on pages 432-442 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette for January. 1927. 
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In the Central Provinces grounds for outdoor sports are provided in seven textile 
mills, one match factory and in some of the mines, collieries and cement and pottery 
■works. The Young Men's Christian Association is also carrying on very useful work 
at Nagpur. 

In the Punjab very little is being done. 

In Bunna, facilities for recreation are provided only by the Burma Corporation 
at Nanrtu and Ba'wdwin and by the Burma Oil Company at Yenangyaung. 

In As-sam, cinema and other entertainments are provided occasionally in most 
gardens, and in a number of them football and playing fields are also provided for 
tile employees. The Assam Oil Company and the Assam Railway's and Trading 
Company provide football and cricket grounds for their employees and occasionally 
make arrangements for cinema shows and other entertainments. 

Creches . — The provision of creches is of great importance in factories where 
women are employed in large numbers. In most cases women workers find it 
exceedingly difficult to find any responsible person to take charge of their young 
children whilst they are at work in the mills. This difficulty is in part ivsponsible 
for the prevalence in Bombay of the habit of drugging children with opium in order 
to keep them quiet. From the point of view of employers these creches are valuable 
in securing more regular work from the women op<?ratives. Here, too, the ignorance 
of the worker has made progress difficult- There still exists a certain amount of 
prejudice la the minds of the women workers against these creches and great difficulty 
has been experienced in persuading them to leave their children in the charge of 
nurses. Much tact is necessary to overcome the susjiicions of mothers, and the 
success of a creche is dependent largely on the personality of tlie lady supervisor. 
The greatest progress has been achieved in Bombay, where creches are now being 
provided in a mimtxT of textile mills. These creches are becoming increasingly 
popular with the female emjiloyees. The lady supervisors have in many instances 
been able to persuade mothers to give up the practice of administering opium to 
their children and to teach them the elementary principles of chiUl welfare. Creches 
have also been provided in a numlier of mills in .Miniedabad and in all the five 
textile mills in Sholapur. In the (Vntral I’rovimes and Iterar, creches have been 
provided in six textile mills, which employ a large number of women. In other 
provinces the progress is negligible and creches have been provided only in a few 
isolated cases. 

Co-operation . — The co-operative movement has as yet hardly touched the fringe 
of the industrial population. The Social Service I.eaguc, Bombay, has orgam*^ 
several co-operative credit societies among the millhands in Bombay, whilst the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur and the Kmpress Mills at Nagpur 
appear to be the only two concerns which have made any serious attempt to promote 
co-operation among their employees. The organisrtioii of co-operative societies 
among industrial workers has not made much jirogress owing to their general illiteracy 
and migratory habits, but the movement is undoubtedh- one of consider.ible import- 
ance, as it is calculated to promote thrift and to save the worker from falling into the 
clutches of the moneylender. 


Chaptei vm. — Safety. 

Industrial Accidents in India —-An American writer in referring to industrial 
accident.s observed as follows — “ While the bread of the lalxmrer is earned in the 
SH'eat of his brow, it is eaten in the peril of his life. Whether ho works upon the sea, 
ujson the earth, or in the mines underneath the earth, the labourer constantly faces 
imminent death ; and his danger increases ■with the progress of the age. With each 
new invention the number of killed and injured ri.ses." 

As in other countries, the industrial progress of India has been accompanied by 
an alarming increase in the number of industrial accidents. The seriousness of the 
problem will be apparent from the fact that the total accident rate per lOfl.OOO 
employees in factories rose from 520 in 1904 to 1,025 in 1927 ; whilst in mines the 
total accident rate per 100,000 operatives also rose from 146 in 1904 to 357 in 1927. 
The death rate per 1,000 persons employed in mines rose from 0-63 in 1902 to 0-92 
in 1927. Even after making due allowance for the fact that the reporting of accidents 
was not altogether satisfactory in the earlier years, it is clear that the growing 
industrialization of the country has increased to a considerable extent the risk of 
injury to which the workers are exposed. 

The detailed statistical of accidents in factories and mines from 1904 to 1927 are 
given in the table at the end of this chajrter. The accident rate in factories is highest 
in Bihar and Orissa, where in 1927 it wa.s 2,875 per 100,000 operatives. This is due 
to the steel industry, which was alone responsible for 75 per cent, of the total number 
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of accidents in the whole province. The accident rate in factories in other provinces 
for the same year is shown as follows : — Burma, 1,433 ; Punjab, 1 412 • United 
Provinces, 1.388 : Bombay, 1,257 ; Madras, 920 ; Bengal, 634 ; Central IWinces, 
427 ; Assam, 138. In the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bombay and Madras a 
large proportion of the accidents occurred in the railway workshops, but, as the 
rcsull. of an investigation made by the Railway Board it was discovered that the 
railway workshops were reporting a number of very trivial accidents which do not 
require to be reported under the Act. In mines the death rate i.s highe.st in coal 
mines where the average death rate pei 1,000 w'orkers during the ten years ending 
with, and including 1926, was I ■ 22 as compared with 0 -98 for all mines under the ( c.n'l 
Mines^ Act in Great Britain. Stati.stics cannot, however, measure the saciifice and 
suffering caused to the w*orker.s and Iheir iumities The problem of checking the 
waste of human life incident to the prodiicfion of wealth is the direct concern of 
sotdety, and the Slate cannot leave entirely to the employers the important business 
of safeguarding the workers in indu.stry. 

Safety lieffulalions in hactonri. - I he provision.s rei iting to .safety in factories 
are contained in Sections 1.5 20 of the Indian h'actories Ai-t. The powers vested in 
the iiispr-ctors of factories under Si'ction.s 16, 18, 18 A and 19 A are .subject to an 
appeal to the local goven!''.neiif , or to such authority as it may .ippoint in this Irehalf, 
and the appeal must be heard with the aid of a.ssessors if the applicant! so desire.* 
Kxcept in the case of an , appeal against an order under Section 19 A (prohibition of 
the presence of children in factories) the appellate authority may, on the ap])lication 
of the ajjpellant, suspend the operation of an order of the inspector pending the 
decision of tiie appeal. Rules have lieen framed by local governinems under the 
Indian l actones Act. which lay down in giealer detail the measures which have to 
be taken for the safety of the Ojieratives. These rules provide for the precautions 
to be taken against lire and for the proper fenting of machinery The rules regarding 
precautions against fire .iic briefly as follows : — Every building of more than one 
storey shall Ix' provided with at least two .sets of stalls, and .such stairs shall be 
prov id( d with a suitable and efficient hand-rail. In factories of more than one storey 
xsvery window or d'xir giving access to an e,\tcrnal staircase shall be so arranged as 
to ojien immediately from inside, ('■inning factories shall be provided with at least 
two rtights of stairs made of brickwork or other firc-resisting material. The manager 
shall c-'iusc notices to be exhibited prohibiting .smoking and the use of naked lights 
in all jilaces where they would lx; dangerous, or where the inspectors may so require. 
In any factory where the process of manufacture necessitates the use of inllammable 
mateiials, cfhcienl means of subduing outbreaks of fue shall be kejit ready for 
iminedidte use. 

With regard to the fencing of machinery the provisions contained in the provincial 
riile.s m.'i V !«' .summarised a.s follows — In C'Very factory all moving parts of machinery 
-shall lx- seciirelv fenced, unless they are so situated that in the opinion of the inspector 
they are incapable .if causing injury to the workc"s. Eencing shall be .so designed 
a.s to givf jnoleclioii to a person oiling, cleaning or otherwise attending to the 
machinery, .ind to all px-rsons who may Ix' in the neighbourhood of a moving part 
whilst it is m motion. .\11 electrical circuits or parts of such, or any objects electri- 
cally connected with them, which by reason of their position could cause injury to 
any person, shall be adc-ijualcly protected and in such a manner as to remove danger 
ot injury. Every hoist and teagle, and every place where material of sufficient 
weight IS raised or lowered, .shall, where practicable, be so fenced as to prevent 
injury to any (XTson in its desreiit Everv’ opc-ning in the ground or in a floor 
which, owing to its .situation or cithervvise could cause personal injury, shall be so 
fenced as to jireveiit any such injury. There arc also some additional and special 
provisions relating to textile and ginning factories. In Burma, which is the home of 
the timixr industry, additional safeguards are providixl for the fencing of circnl.ir 
saws. 

The provincial rules also prescribe measures for the jirotection of persons attending 
to machinery or boilers. These are briefly as follows : — All important pulleys shall 
be provided with belt hangeis or perches. Suitable string gear shall be provided a.nd 
used to move driving shafts on all fast and loose pullet’s. Lubrication of bearing 
or gear-wheels or replacing or adjusting of belts shall be done only by an eitperienced 
And specially trained person. Service platforms and gangways shall be provided for 
overhead shafting and, where required by the insix-ctor. shall be securely fenced with 
mard rails and toe boards. No transmission macliinery' in motion sh^l be cleaned 
by cotton waste, rags or similar material held in the baud. Every shafting ladder 
ahall be fitted with hooks or some other effective non-skid device. No person engaged 


• Eiife Section 50 of the Indian Factories Act. 
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in oiling or adjusting belts or in any other work within reach of unfenced transnussion 
machinery slmll be allowed to wear loosely fitting clothing. No women or child 
shall be allowed to clean machinery in motion. Safe and convenient access is to be 
provided to all bearings. All water gauge glasses of boilers working under high 
pressure shall be securely guarded. Efficient measures are to be taken for securing 
and maintaining sufficient and suitable lighting in every part of a factory in which 
persons are working or passing. 

In the ITnited Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, a 
provision is made in the rules which requires the occupier or manager of a factory, if 
called upon to do so by the Chief Inspector of Factories, " to supply such drawings, 
specifications or particulars, and to carry out such examination or tests as may, in 
the opinion of the Chief Inspector of Factories, be necessary in order to determine 
whether any part of the machinery or plant is in such a condition that it can be used 
without danger to human life or safety." The Bengal Government have issued a 
rule to the effect that the operation of all railways or other electrical or mechanical 
means of transport within the precincts of a factoiy shall be such as to satisfy the 
Inspector that there is no danger to human life and safety. Recently the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa have al.so stressed the importance of control over the 
operation of factory railways. In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Janrshedpur 
there are over one hundred miles of railway line, and from the report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, Bihar and Orissa, it appears that the rules framed by the 
company for the openition of their railways are inadequate for the safety of the 
workers in the crowded parts of the factory and that even these rules are not alwavs 
being obserr^ed. The company has been somewhat slow to accept suggestions for 
improving its traffic operation, and the local government consider greater control 
is necessary than is provided for by the Indian Factories Act. The only section of 
the Act which can be held to be applicable to factory railways is Section 18 A, but 
this only empowers the inspector to issue orders in a case m which he is satisfied 
that locomotives or rolling stock are in a dangerous condition, or in which he con- 
siders that sonic part of the permanent way is defective. But it is not only the 
condition of the plant, etc., which may be a source of danger to the operatives but 
also the method of operation, particularly in places where theic are large numbers 
of workers. In order to secure adequate safety the local govi rnment considers that 
it should be empowered to frame niles which wall (n) prescribe speed limits, subject 
to exceptions where there is no danger ; (f>) prescribe that a flagman slioiilil precede 
all trains except in localities which may be exempted ; (c) prevent unauthorized 
persons from riding on trains ; and (<f) provide general standards for brakes on 
rolling stock. 

The Government of India suggested to the local government th.at if the Inspector 
of Factories was unable to secure arlequatc safety by means of instructions under 
Section 18 A of the Act an application may be made to th<' Governor-General in 
Council for the delegation of the necessary jiowcrs to the local government under 
Section 144 of the Indian Railways .Act. 

Safety Regulations in Mines. — The Indian Mines Act of 1923 empowers the 
Governor-General in Council to frame regulations for the safety' of persons employed 
in mines (Section 29, clauses {k) to {p ) ). Local governments are also empowered to 
frame rules under the Act to ensure the proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public. In addition, the Chief Inspector of Mines may call upon the owner, 
agent or manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents and to proi'ide for the 
safety, convenience and discipline of the persons employed in the mine (Section 32). 
The bye-laws, when approved by the local government, have effect as if enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19 of the Act gives special powers to the Insjiector 
of Mines to take action when any danger is apprehended which is not expressly 
provided for by the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws. Thtr Governor-General 
in Council has framed two sets of regulations, viz., the Indian Coal Mines Regula- 
tions, 1926, which apply only to coal mines, and the Indian Metalliferous Mines 
Regulations, 1926, which apply' to all other mines. These regulations provide for the 
proper maintenance of shafts and outlets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencings and gates ; for the restrictions which have to be observ-td in raising 
or lowering persons or materials ; for the precautions to be taken in the use of 
explosives ; and for adequate ventilation and lighting. 

Reporting of Accidents in Factories and Mines . — Both the Indian Factories Act 
and the Indian Mines Act provide for the prompt reporting of accidents. Section 34 
of the Indian Factories Act requires the manager to report all accidents which cause 
death or bodily injury whereby the person injured is prevented from returning to his 
work in the factory during the 48 hours next after the occurrence of the accident. 
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Accidents in factories are divided into three classes, viz., fatal accidents, serious 
accidents, i.e., accidents which prevent a person from returning to work for 21 days 
or more, and minor accidents. All three classes of accidents are to be reported 
to the Inspector of Factories and to the district magistrate, and, in case of any 
accident resulting in death, to the ofhcer-in-charge of the police station, It is the 
duty of the Inspector of Factories to make an investigation as soon as possible intc> 
the cause of amd the responsibility for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if it is found that the death or serious 
injury resulted from any infringement of the provisions of the Act or of the rules 
framed under the Act. Section 34 of the Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has been notified in this behalf by a local 
government, even though no injury may have resulted therefrom to any person. 
So far notifications have been issued under this section only in Bombay, Bengal and 
Burma.* Section 20 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923, requires the owner, agent or 
manager to report any .accident causing loss of life or serious bodily injury and also 
any accidental explosion, ignition, outbreak of fire or irruption of v'ater in or about 
a mine. The In8j>ector of Mines has to be informed immediately by telephone or 
telegram, and a notice in the prescribed form has to be sent within 24 hours to the 
district or sub-divisionaU magistrate. Section 21 of the Act empou’ers the local 
government to apjioint a court of inquiry in cases of accidents. 

Causes of Accidents in Factories and Hines . — Provincial reports on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act frequently refer to the ignorance and carelessness of the 
workers, which are responsible for a great many of the accidents. The fact is tlr. t 
the education of the operative has not kept pace with the increase in the complexity 
of the plant and processes consequent on the growing industrialization of the country. 
The inspectors of factories arc doing all they can to encourage the managements 
with which they deal to give <lue attention to safety methods, and considerable 
progress has been made in all provinces in the fencing of dangerous machinery. But 
employers have not always shown ilue regard for the safety of their operatives. 
Cases are b\’ no means rare, in which accidents are liue to lack of supervision or an 
indulgence in unsafe practices on the part of the management. Thus the Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Imctorics, Bihar and Oriss.a, foi the year ending 31st 
December, 1926, refiTS to a scries of catastrophics which were due to the “ technical 
incomfietence " of the management. The Ihinjab and Burma Reports for 1927 also 
refer to the disregard shown by some factory owners for the essential and oft-repeated 
precautions against accidents. In some of the provincial reports on the working of 
the Indian Factories Act, accidents are classified according to their causing agent. t 
Plant and machinery account for the highest number of accidents, but there are 
also other important causes, such as falling weights, jiersons falling and slipping, 
explosions, fires, hot liquids and molten metals, flying splinters and band tools. In 
Bengal, 42 per cent, of the total accidents in 1927 were caused by machinery and 
another 18 per cent, by falling objects. The percentages in Bombay were 31 and 18, 
and in Bihar and Orissa 38 and 21. respectively. The percentage of accidents in 
these three provinces in 1927, which were caused by persons slipping and falling, 
were 7, 10 and 9, respectively. In mines under the Indian Mines .\ct, the responsi- 
bility for fatal accidents in 1927. as gauged by the inspectors of mines, was as 
follows : — 




Number 

Percentage of 



of fatal 

total number of 



accidents. 

fatal accidents. 

Misadventure . . 


131 

62-68 

Fault of deceased 


45 

21-53 

Fault of fellow workmen 


7 

3-35 

Fault of subordinate officials 


14 

6-70 

Fault of management 


12 

5-64 

Total . . 


209 

100-00 


It will observed that with proper care a large proportion of the accidents might 
have lieen prevented. 


* The substance of the notification in these Provinces is reproduced in 
Appendix VIII. 

t Vide Bengal and Assam Report for 1927, pages 55-56 ; B. and O. Report 
for 1927, pages 35-36 ; Bombay Report for 1927, pages 14-15 ; Madras Report for 
1927, page 9. 
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The foUoiving is an abridged dassification of fatal accidents which occurred 
during the last five years. The figures show the number of lives lost : — 


Cause. 



Period. 



Per- 

1923. 

1924. 

1 1925. 

1 




centage. 

Explosions and suffocation | 

87 1 

2 1 

4 

7 j 

10 1 

110 1 

8 

by gases. 

Falls of roof and side 

193 

151 

123 

122 

122 

711 

51-7 

In shafts . . . . . . 

32 

31 

28 

17 

10 

118 

8-58 

Explosives . . . . 

11 

26 

19 

17 

27 


7-27 

Haulage 

29 

20 

15 

26 

24 

114 

8-29 

Miscellaneous underground 

13 

17 

20 

12 

23 

85 

619 

Surface 

19 

29 

22 

25 

29 

124 

902 

Electricity 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

13 

0-95 

Total 

387 

281 

233 

227 

247 

1,375 

100 00 


The bulk of mine accidents in India, as in all mining countries, are due to falls 
of roof and side,* The heavy death rate on account of explosions in 1923 was due 
to an accident which occurred on the 4th January, 1923, at the Parhelia Colliery of 
the Bengal Coal Company, in the district of Manbhum, Bihar and Orissa, in which 
alone 74 lives were lost. Measured by the death rate tliis accident was the most 
serious accident that has occurred in the history of mining in India. The committee 
which was appointed by the local government to enquire into the accident came to 
the conclusion that it was due to an explosion of coal dust caused by a faultily placed 
shot. The committee also drew attention to the fact that owing to the introduction 
of coal-cutting machinery, which produced dust in greater quantity and of finer 
consistency than the old system of hand-cutting, the danger of explosions had greatly 
increased in Indian mines and recommended that thi.s danger should be systematically 
investigated by a representative committee. A committee, with the Chief Inspector 
of Mines as Chairman, ^vas accordingly appointed by the Government of India in 

1923 witli the following terms of reference; — " To enquire into the danger of explo- 
sions of coal dust in Indian mines ; to make experiments on different Irinds of coal 
dust with a view to determine their liability to explode or otherwise ; and to report 
what means, if any, are necessaty or desirable to provide against the risk of coal 
dust explosions in Indian coal mines." The committee submitted its first report in 

1924 and a second report in 1929, but its investigations have not yet been completed. 

Accident Prevention. — Use of Safety Posters . — Progress in the prevention o£ 

accidents rests to a very large extent in the education of the worker in safety methods. 
Regulations and safety devices have done much to check the speedily rising accident 
rate in factories and mines, but the Indian worker requires protection against his 
owm ignorance and carele4isness, which is due to his inability to recognize the risk 
which he runs in industrial employment. Some of the larger employers of labour 
ta^now beginning to realize the importance of educating tlie worker to a sense of 
^H^r responsibility to himself and to his fellow workers. The Government of 
^B^is have issued a rule requiring all factory owners to affix in conspicuous places 
Kqtry room in which machinery is in use a notice, both in English and in the ver- 
nacular of the district, warning all operatives of what they should or should not do 
within the factory. Such notices cannot, however, achieve very much in India, 
where the vast majority of the operatives arc illiterate. Safety posters, which have 
been tried with great success in America and Europe, are the only means of warning 
the illiterate worker against the particular actions which may endanger his life or 
the life of his fellow-workers. But it is not so easy to design safety posters which 
are both simple and arresting enough to penetrate the mental equipment of the 
average Indian operative. So far few employers in India have recognized the value 
of safety posters. They have been introduced in some of the railway workshops in 
Bombay, and the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, reports that they have been 
so weU received by the employees that they have been obtained and are being tried 
in other engineering shops in the province. The Millowncrs’ Mutual Insurance 
Association has also now recognized the value of safety posters as an aid in the 
reduction of accidents and has undertaken the preparation of some posters for the 
textile industry. The posters which are now under preparation will illustrate the 
danger on carding machines at the front plate, either during or after the shifting 

* An interesting analysis of accidents in mines is given in an article on " Regula- 
tions for the prevention of Accidents in Indian Mines," by Mr. R. R. Simpson, M.Sc., 
Chief Inspector of Mines in India, in the Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 
Voh I, Part III, for August, 1921. 
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process, dangers at the under side of the lickeis-in, dangers of -wearing unsuitable 
clothing, and the danger from careless sweeping under ring frames. Safety posters 
showing the right and the wrong way to perform various mining operations with 
safety have also been introduced in some of the collieries, and the Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines in India indicates that mine-owners are to an increasing 
extent carrying on a " safety first ” propaganda among their labour force. In other 
countries “ safety committees,” consisting of the management and the employees 
from the various departments, have been able to play an important part in checking 
the increase in the number of accidents by concentrating attention on all industrial 
risks. In India it is unfortunately not yet possible to secure the same degree of 
co-operation from the workers as in the west. Safety committees are, however, to 
be found in the railway workshops and from the report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Bengal, it appears that an experiment is being made with such a committee 
in a jute mill in that province. 

First Aid and Medical Relief . — Some of the local governments have framed rules 
requiring the pro-vision, under the charge of responsible persons and in readily 
accessible positions, of first aid appliances containing an adequate number of sterilized 
dressings and some sterilized cotton wtxii in all factories employing 500 and more 
operatives. The IcgalilyvOi such rules is somewhat doubtful, but it may be stated 
that they have not been challenged in any of the five major and four minor provinces 
in which they have been in force during the last six years. Most of the factories are 
situated within easy reach of Government hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
local authorities, but many of the large and enlightened employers are already main- 
taining their own medical staff and equipment, which arc readily available in case 
of accidents. 

In Indian mines the mortality from injuries of a simple character is high, owing 
to the fact that in many cases the injured persons have to be carried long distances 
before they are able to obtain medical relief. *lbe provision of ” firstaid training 
is, therefore, of consideralilc importance. Rules have been framed by local govern- 
ments uiidcr the Indian Mines .\ct of 1923, which require that in every’ mine in 
which 50 persons or nio'-e are employed underground, at least one person for every 
100 persons employed underground shall be trained in .smbulance w-ork to the 
standard of St. John’s First Kid Certificate. The rules alsc, require mines which have 
been notified in this behalf by the local government under Section IS of the Act to 
keep a suitably constructed stretcher and a sufficient supply of splints, bandages 
and other medical requirements. Classes in ” first aid ' are held both in the Jharia 
and the Raniganj coalfields. In 1927, such classes were held at 45 centres in the 
jharia coalfield and at 14 centres in the R.aniganj coalfield. 


Acctdeuls in Factories. 


"year. 

Number of persons injured in 

recorded accidents. j 

1 Number of persons injured for 
' every 100.000 persons employed. 


Fatal. 1 

Serious. 

Minor, j 

Total. 

Fatal j 

Serious. | 

Minor, j 

Total. 

1904 

91 

586 

2, .383 

3,060 

15 

100 

405 

520 

1905 

• 111 

499 

2,642 

3,252 

18 

79 

417 

514 

1906 

8S 

738 

2,739 

3.563 

13 

107 

396 

516 

1907 


833 

2,797 

3,750 

17 

114 

383 

514 

1908 

128 

891 

2,680 

3,699 

17 

116 

349 

482 

1909 

123 

897 

3,016 

4,036 

1 

114 

385 

5l4 

1910 

139 

886 

3,354 

5,379 

18 

1 112 

423 

553 

1911 

108 

985 

v3,129 

4,222 

14 

I 124 j 

395 

533 

1912 


1,019 

3.367 

4,508 

14 

117 

387 

518 

1913 

143 

1,101 

3,587 

4.831 

15 

118 

383 

516 

1914 

114 

798 

4.017 

4,929 

12 

84 

422 

518 

1915 

115 

923 

4,414 

5,452 

11 

92 

439 

542 

1916 

169 

1,098 

3,956 

5.223 

16 

103 

373 

492 

1917 

144 

887 

3,961 

4.992 

14 

82 

368 

464 

1918 

180 

1,108 

3,775 

5,063 

16 

99 

335 

450 

1919 

145 

957 

4,321 

5,423 

12 

82 

369 

463 

1920 

190 

1,197 

4,371 

5,767 

16 

96 

35^ 

465 

1921 

203 

1,179 

5,634 

7,016 

16 

93 

445 

554 

1922 

191 

1,207 

5,562 

6,960 

14 

89 

409 

312 

1923 

197 

1.333 

5.507 

7,037 

17 

91 

391 

499 

1924 

284 

1,690 

8,055 

10,029 

20 

• 118 

565 

703 

1925 

263 

2,181 

9,901 

12,645 

18 

166 

662 

846 

1926 

270 

3,155 

11,441 

14.866 

18 

208 

753 

979 

1927 

242 

8,403 

12,066 

15,711 

16 

222 

787 

1,(525 
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Accidents in Mines. 


Year. 

Number of pei-sons injured in 
recorded accidents. 

Number of persons injured for 
every 100,000 persons employed. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Total. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Total. 

1904 

73 

84 

157 

68 

78 

146 

1905 

71 

97 

168 

64 

89 

153 

1906 

106 

82 

188 

82 

64 

146 

1907 

122 

128 

250 

80 

84 

164 

1908 

195 

140 

335 

118 

85 

203 

1909 

152 

176 

328 

108 

125 

233 

1910 

186 

110 

296 

129 

76 

205 

1911 

174 

136 

310 

118 

93 

211 

1912 

185 

153 

338 

112 

93 

205 

1913 

211 

209 

420 

116 

115 

231 

1914 

191 

258 

449 

103 

139 

242 

1915 

188 

272 

460 

104 

151 i 

255 

1916 

206 

297 

503 

104 

150 

254 

1917 

201 

305 

506 

95 

144 

239 

1918 

243 

232 

475 

102 

98 

200 

1919 

312 

372 

684 

125 

149 

274 

1920 

225 

301 

526 

96 

129 

225 

1921 

293 

349 

642 

117 

140 

257 

1922 

243 

300 

543 

106 

131 

237 

1923 

387 

344 

731 

165 

146 

311 

1924 

281 

424 

705 

109 

164 

273 

1925 

233 

496 

729 

92 

195 

286 

1926 

227 

540 

767 

87 

208 

295 

1927 

247 

713 

960 

i 

92 

265 

357 


Chapter IX.— Workmen’i Compeniatioii. 

The Indian IVor/tmen's Compensation Act, 192.3. — The increase in the number 
of accidents consequent on the growing industrialisation of tlie countr>’ made it 
necessary for the Government of India to consider the [lossibility of introducing a 
system of workmen's compensation in India. The Indian Workmen's Compensation 
Act, which wa.s passed in 1923 and came into force on the Ist July, 1924, was based 
on similar legislation in other countries, but it has certain distinctive features to 
suit the special conditions obtaining in India. I'he advisabiUty of such a measure 
was generally recognized, but owing to the migratory habits of the Indian worker, 
the paucity of qualified medical men, the tendency to ligitation which is strong 
even among the poorer classes, and the ignorance and illiteracy of tire workmen, 
the introduction of a practicable system of workmen’s compensation presented con- 
siderable difficulties. The Act was admittedly a tentative measure, and as stated by 
the Government of India in a letter addressed to local governments, “ many of its 
features owe their origin more to a desire to minimize the difficulties attendant on 
the introduction of an entirely new measure of this kind than to any belief in their 
permanent value.” It is not possible in this memorandum to describe in detail the 
provisions of the Indian Act, for which a reference is necessary to the Act itself. 
But it may be useful here to refer briefly to some of its more important features ; 
these are dealt with under three heads, viz., the scope of the Act, the scale of 
compensation benefits, and administration. 

(i) Scope of the Act . — The Act extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas. It was subsequently extended to 
the Shan States in Burma, Aden, the Military Cantonment of Bangalore and the 
Andaman. Islands. The Act does not apply to all work in India, and as stated 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons prefaced to the Bill on its introduction. 
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two criteria were followed in the determination of the classes to be included : — 
ill That the Bill should be confined to industries which are more or less organized ; 
(2) that only workmen whose occupation is hazardous should be included. 

Neither of these criteria can be said to be logically sound, but the inclusion of all 
classes of workmen would have rendered the administration of the Act impossible. 
As a first step, the object of the Government of India was to include only those 
workmen who are most affected by the increased risks of modem industry. The 
persons protected are those included within the definition of the term " workman " 
in Section 2 (1) («) of the Act. 


Casual labourers employed otherwise than for the purpose of the employers’ 
trade or business are excluded from the scope of the Act. In all cases, excepting 
railway servants, persons employed on non-manual labour are excluded if their 
monthly wages exceed Rs. 300. For railway servants this limitation does not 
apply, provided they do not come under any of the other categories of workmen, 
e.g., persons employed in railway workshops or mines. The Act is not applicable to 
agricultural workers and workers in organized plantations nor to workers in small 
industrial hstablishments and in industries not making use of power of any kind. 
The Governor-General in Council is empowered to bring within the scope of the Act 
other classes of workmen whose occupations are of a hazardous nature. Several 
such classes have been added since the Act came into force, but no large extension 
of the scope of the Act is possible so long as the two criteria referred to above are 
maintained. 

(ii) Scale of Compensation Benefits. — As stated by Dr. Downey, " the scale of 
compensation benefits is the crux of the compensation system."* The recommen- 
dation adopted by the Seventh International Labour Conference laid down that the 
minimum compensation should be two-thirds of the amount which the workman 
would have earned had he not been killed or incapacitated, and it is difficult to see 
how the workman or his family can, without hardship, do with less. In India, 
however, the agricultural connection of the industrial worker and the joint family 
system are of some avail to him in times of distress. The Act provides for the payment 
of compensation if personal injury is caused to a workman by accident arising out 
of and in the course of his employment, and also if the workman contracts certain 
occupational diseases mentioned in Section 3 (2) and in Schedule III while employed 
in the occupations specified therein. The compensation is based entirely on the 
earnings of the deceased or injured workman. The average monthly earnings are 
first calculated in accordance with Section 5, and these average monthly wages are 
then subject to what is called a table of " assumed wages ” wherebj’ meticulous 
calculations arc avoided by a system of toundmg. The scales of compensation laid 
down in the Act are as follows ; — 

(a) Death. — (i) For adults, 30 times the " assumed " monthly wages, with a 
maximum limit of Rs. 2,500 ; (ii) for minors (i.e., persons under the age of 15 years), 
Rs. 200. 

(b) Permanent Total Disablement. — (i) For adults, 42 times the " assumed ’’ 
monthly wages with a maximum hmit of Rs. 3,500 ; (ii) for minors, 84 times the 

assumed " monthly wages, ivith the same limit as for adults. 

(c) Permanent Partial Disablement. — A proportion of the compensation payable 
for permanent total disablement calculated with reference to the reduction of earning 
power caused by the injury. 

(d) Temporary Disablement. — After a waiting period of 10 days, for which no 
compensation is payable, an adult is entitled to a monthly compensation amounting 
to one-half of his monthly " assumed wages” subject to a maximum of Rs. 30, 
whereas a minor is entitled to two-thirds of his monthly " assumed wages " subject 
to the same maximum. In both cases the maximum period for which compensation 
is payable is five years. The Act also provides for the commutation of the recurring 
payments. 

The scales of compensation in India are thus considerably below the minimum 
standard suggested in the recommendation of the International Labour Conference. 
The most striking feature of the Indian Act is the preference for lump sum payments 
as against recurring payments. This is due to the fact that industrial labour is 
recruited from distant areas and the payment of lump sums is administratively 
much more convenient than the payment of pensions. A waiting period of 10 days 
has been provided in the case of temporary disablement in order to exclude all cases 


* Downey : Workmen’s Compensation, page 35. 

(1428) H 
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•of trivial injory, which would give rise to administrative difficulties, and to minimise 
the risk of maUngeting. The question of the reduction of the waiting period or the 
adoption of the method known as " dating back " is being considered by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with local governments.* The Act does not expressly 
provide for a minimum scale of compensation, but as the “ assumed wages " of a 
workman cannot be less than Ks. 8, a minimum compensation is automatically 
provided for. The minimum is, however, probably inadequate and in the case of 
death it is only Ks. 240 for adults as against ^200 in England. 

(iii) Administraiion . — The Act is an " all-India” measure but its administration 
is entrusted to local governments. It is administered not by the ordinary civil 
courts but by special commissioners who are appointed by local governments. These 
officers are called upon to decide disputes and are empowered to summon one or 
more expert assessors to help them if necessary. The right of appeal to the High 
Court against the decisions of the commissioners is severely limited. In introducing 
what is now the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1,923, in the Legislative Assembly, 
the Honourable Mr. (now Sir) Charles Innes stated : " What we Irave tried to do is 
to frame a Bill under which men without any expert legal knowledge, the employer 
and the workman will be able to see for themselves whether in any particular case 
compensation is due, and if so, what the compensation amounts to.” This desire to 
leave as few opportunities as possible for litigation has made the provisions of the 
Act somewhat rigid and has left very httle discretion in the liands of those who are 
called upon to administer it. The liability to compensation, the amount of com- 

e snsation and the persons to whom compensation is payable are determined by the 
w itself and cannot be varied by any tribunal. The commissioners for workmen's 
compensation are not authorized to take the initiative in securing for workmen what 
is due to them under the Act, and an application can only be made to them " if 
some question has arisen between the parties which they have been unable to settle 
by agreement.”! In the case of death, however, the employer must deposit the 
compensation with the commissioner who alone is authorized to distribute the amount 
among the dependants of the deceased workman. The Act further requires the 
employer in two cases to register with the commissioner an agreement with his 
workman for the payment of compensation. One is the case of the payment of any 
lump sum whether that sum is paid as compensation for permanent disablement or 
whether it represents the commuted value of half-montlily payments. The other is 
the case of the payment of any sum, w-bethcr a lump sum or a recurring payment to 
a person under a legal disability. In such cases the commissioner may refuse to 
register an agreement if he considers that the amount of compen-sation is inadequate 
or that tile agreement was obtained by improper means. Finally, the Act requires 
employers to submit such returns as may be prescribed by the Government of India 
under Section 16.J 

The Working of the Act . — The Act has been in operation for nearly five years and, 
contrary to expectation, its administration has given rise to remarkably litUe diffi- 
culty. But the provisions of tlie Act are still unfamiliar to workmen in many areas, 
though each year of its operation has shown a distinct improvement iu this respect. 
Stati^cs are not collected regarding all cases of compensation paid under the Act 
but the statistics available for the more important classes of workers, i.e., workers 
in factories, mines and docks and on railways and tramways, show that the total 
amount of compensation {laid in 1927 in respect of these classes of workmen was 
over Ks. 11 lakhs, whereas in 1926 and in 1925 it was about Ks. 8^ lakhs and Ks. 6| 
lakhs respectively. Ibe total number of accidents among the same classes of workers 
which occurred in 1927 and which came within the purview of the Act was 15,216, 
as against 14,096 in 1926 and 1 1 ,371 in 1925. The number of applications filed before 
commissioners has also risen from 284 in 1925 to 554 in 1927. It is clear, however, that 
full use is not yet being made of the Act ; in particular, the number of claims made 
in respect of minor disablements is still very far short of the number of possible claims. 
Even in the case of fatal accidents a number of dependants who could have preforred 
successful claims have failed to do so presumably ou account of their ignorance of 
the law. In the Bengal Presidency no application for compensation was made by 
any colliery worker in 1925 ; in 1926 only seven applications were filed, while the 
number of those filed in 1927 was only four. In the engineering works in the same 
Presidency only a small proportion of the workers appear to be aware of the existence 
of the Act. In Burma no compensation has yet been paid for occupational disease, 
although it is known that cases of lead poisoning occur every year. A hopeful 


• Vide circular letter printed as Appendix IX. 
t Section 22 (1) of the Act. 

i Ketums have been prescribed foi certain classes of employees in Notification 
No. E.-1189, dated the ^tb June, 1924, issued by the Government of India. 
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feature is the increasingly active part which labour organizations, particularly in 
Bombay and Bengal, are taking in furthering the claims of their members. A 
workmen's compensation aid society has been formed in Karachi, which is reported 
to be doing particularly useful work in this direction. The Act has so far given rise 
to remarkably little litigation. The number of contested cases before commissioners 
during 1927 was less than 300 and appeals against the orders of the commissioners 
have been rare. The experience which has teen gained of the working of the Act 
does not confirm the fear which was expressed in certain quarters that it would lead 
to cases of deliberate self-mutilation on the part of workmen, with the object of 
obtaining compensation. No such case has come to notice and in regard to malin- 
gering the following statement made by Mr. W. J. Herridge, Manager, Calcutta 
Claims Bureau, is of some interest : — 

“ There is some malingering among the more severely injured workmen, but this 
to a certain extent is only natural. Such malingering, however, is what doctors call 
‘ Traumatic Neurasthenia,’ and is particularly noticeable in serious bone injury cases, 
especially in spine and pelvis fractures. The expression implied that the injured 
worker does not make any appreciable effort to get well until his case has been settled. 
When the claim is settled and the worker has received his lump sum compensation, 
he is relieved of much m'ental anxiety, and thus obtains that perfect and undisturbed 
bodily and mental rest without which recovery is well-nigh impossible. This is a 
very strong argument in favour of pa 5 mient of lump sum compensation as opposed 
to weekly pa 3 anents or pensions. ” 

Effect on industry . — A compulsory system of workmen’s compensation does 
enhance the cost of production, but not to any appreciable extent. Dr. Downey 
in his book on Workmen's Compensation* estimates that a really adequate scale of 
compensation benefits, such as has never teen established in the United States or 
elsewhere, would only add something like ten cents to the cost of a sixty dollar suit 
of clothes, thirty-five cents to the cost of a fourteen dollar ton of anthracite coal and 
two hundred dollars to the cost of a ten thousand dollar home. The effect of the 
Indian Act with its comparatively low' scale of compensation benefits must therefore 
be almost negligible. Complaints have, however, been made by the coal industry, 
particularly by the owners of small coal mines, many of whom have been compellrf 
to close down owing to the severe depression with which the industry has teen faced. 
In dealing with these complaints the Indian Coal Committee, 1925, f observed as 
follow's : — 

" Frequent mention was made in the evidence before us of the effect of legislation 
in increasing costs. The requirements of the new Mines Act, the new Boiler Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation .\ct together with the higher standard demanded 
in such matters as housing, sanitation and water-supply have undoubtedly contri- 
buted their quota to the enhanced cost of raising coal, but even at the highest estimate 
the cumulative effect of these cannot in our opinion be placed at more than four 
annas per ton. The influence of legislation on costs is tlius not comparable in im- 
portance with that of the increase in wages.” 

In Bihar and Orissa it is reported that some of the smaller coal mines have shown 
an increasing tendency to resist claims, and to deny their habUity to pay compensa- 
tion while the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines refers to the fact that the 
proprietors of coal mines in the Jhelura district of the Punjab are not satisfied with 
the privileges enjoyed by the miners under the Workmen's Compensation Act, as 
some of them have had to paj' as compensation on a single accident more tlian they 
could earn during a month. J An unexpected increase in the number of serious and 
fatal accidents may undoubtedly make a big hole in the profits of a concern, but the 
remedy for this hes in accident insurance, and this is particularly necessary in the 
case of small concerns which have not sufficient capital to meet possible claims under 
the Act. 

Insurance facilities . — The handling of claims under the Act requires considerable 
attention to numerous details of procedure, and it is here that insurance companies 
with their specially trained staff can be of considerable help to the employer. Facilities 
for accident insurance are now being provided by a number of the leading insurance 
companies in the country', and the most important step has been the establishment 
of a Claims Bureau at C,alcutta, Bombay and Madras. These bureaux, which are 
supported by- practically all the leading insurance companies engaged in this par- 
ticular line, have been set up with the main object of acting on behalf of their con- 
stituent companies in connection with the settlement of claims under Workmen's 
Compensation policies submitted to them for disposal. The works of the Calcutta 


* Op. cit., page 86. 
t Paragraph 39 of the Report. 

t Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for 1927, page 3. 
( 1425 ) 
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Claims Bureau in particular has grown with great rapidity since it iint came into 
being. In the first year of operation it handled a total of 1 ,900 claims ; in the second 
year nearly 2,300 ; in the third 2,900 and in the fonrth over 5,000. The provincial 
reports on the working of the Act indicate that insurance is widely resorted to by the 
employers in Behgal, Bombay and Madras. In Burma most of the larger employers 
of labour are also insured against the risk, but in other provinces accident insuranc.e 
does not appear to have made much progress. 

A metidments.~Tlie Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act has been twice amended , 
once in 1926 and again in 1929. The Amending Act of 1926 merely modified the 
provision relating to occupational diseases in order to bring it into conformity with 
a draft convention adopted by the International Labour Conference. The amend- 
ments made in 1929 related mostly to matters of detail, but the opportunity was also 
taken to make two important changes. The scope of the Act was extended to work- 
men employed upon a railway by a person fulfilling a contract with the railway 
administration, and proviso (c) to sub-section (1) of Section 3 which restricted the 
payment of compensation in the case of workmen employed in the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge only to cases of death and permanent 
total disablement was removed. The Amending Act of 1929 also incorporated the 
prordsions of the notification.s issued by the Govcrnor-Geneial in Council bringing 
within the scope of the Act certain ela.sses of workers such as inspectors, mail guards, 
sorters or van peons in the Railway Mail Service, persons employed in connection 
with certain operations for winning natural petroleum or natural ga.s and persons 
employed in blasting operations. In regard to dock labourers, the .^ct was expanded 
so as to include all persons employed for the purpo.se of loading, unloading, fuelling, 
constructing, repairing, demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship. No attempt 
made made to make any modification of the principle.s underliing the .Act or of its 
more important features. 

The Government of India have in their letter No. L -1125, dated the 30th Nov- 
ember, 1928.* addres.s<'d local governments on the question of the further revision 
of the Act. but the replies of some of the local governments have not yet been re- 
ceived. 


Chapter X.— Hooii ol Work. 

Statutory limitation in factories . — ^The Indian Factories Act prescribes a daily 
as well as weekly limit to the hours of work in factories and provides for re.?t intervals 
and for a weekly hchday. The hours of work of adults in factories are limited to 
eleven t in any one day and to sixtj'| in any one week. Section 2 1 of the Act provides 
for a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not exceeding six hours or at the 
request of the employees concerned two re.st periods of half an hour each, at intervab 
not exceeding five hours. With the previous sanction of the local government and 
at the request of the employees concerned the rest interval may also be reduced to 
half an hour for each male person provided that they are not employed for more than 
eight and a half hours on each working day, and arc not required to work for more 
than five hours continuously. Section 22 of the Act provides for a weekly holiday 
on Sundays or on any other day of the week, provided that no person is allowed 
to work continuously for more than 10 days without a holiday for a whole day. 
For children the daily hours are limited to six, and a rest period of half an hour is 
obligatory if their daily hours of work exceed five-and-a-half hours. The rest period, 
where necessary, must be so fixed that no child is required to work continuously for 
more than four hours. The Act further prohibits tte employment of women and 
children for a period of lOJ hours during the night. No child can be employed in 
more than one factory on the same day, but adults may be so employed in such 
circumstances as may be prescribed by the local govemment.§ The Governments 
of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the I^njab and the Central Provinces 
are the only loc^ governments which have prescribed the circumstances under 
which adults may be employed in more than one factory on the same day. The 
rules framed by these local governments invest the Inspector of Factories with the 
power to sanction such emplo^meut if he is satisfied that the adults concerned are 
not employed for more than 10 hours on any one day, and that they receive the weekly 
hoUday prescribed by section 22 of the Act. 

In order to maintain a check over hours of work, etc., the Act provides that 
the manager of a factory shall fix specified hours for the employment of each person 
employed in his factory, and that no person shall be employed except daring such 
hours.f A register has also to be maintained of all persons employed in a factory 


♦AjmendixIX. f Section 28. { Section 27. J Section 25. •• Section 26 

of the Udiaa FactoriM Act. 
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in the form prescribed by the local government showing their hours of work and thft 
nature of their respective employment. The local government can exempt, by 
notification, any factory or class of factories from this requirement of the law in the 
case of adults only, if it is satisfied that no contravention of the provisions of 
the Act regarding hours of employment and holidays is possible. The Inspector 
of Factories can also, by an order in writing, allow a factory to maintain a 
muster roll or any other register in lieu of the register prescribed by the local ' 
government if he is satisfied that such muster roll or register gives the necessary 
particulars.* 

Hours, intervals and holidays in Indian factories. — Statement V of the statistics 
of factories, which is published annually by the Government of India, gives the in- 
formation available in regard to hours of work, holidays and rest intervals in factories. 
The percentage of factories in India maintaining a week of 48 hours for men was 27 
in 1 927. In 1 4 per cent, more factories the men employed worked for 54 hours or less. 
The percentage of factories working more than 54 hours a week wcs 59. For women 
the corresponding percentages were 31,13 and 56. Children were employed in 1,564 
factories in 1927. In 563 or 36 per cent, of the factories the children employed were 
worked for 30 hours a week or less, but in the remainder they were worked up to the 
maximum limit permissible under the Act, i.e., 36 hours a week. The statistics of 
factories do not show the hours of work in particular industries. From the figures 
given in the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, it appears that in the 
cotton factories in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur the normal hours of work for 
men and women are the maximum pre.scribed by the Act, whereas the normal hours 
for children do not exceed 30 in a week except in Bombay Pistrict, where there are 
very few children employed in the cotton milk. In the jute milk of Bengal in which 
a system of multiple-shifts has been in force, the hours of work are from 5.30 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. The working of the multiple-shift system in these nulls will be seen from 
the diagram,! which shows the time when each shift is at work, and ako the 
total daily hours of work. The daily hours of work of each of these general 
shifts are SJ, 9J and 9 respectively ; for piece-workers the daily hours of work are 
generally 11, and for children 6. In 1922 the jute milk under the Indian Jute Milk 
Association arrived at an agreement whereby each mill undertook not to work more 
than 13i hours a day for 4 days in the week, i.c., a total of 54 hours in the week. In 
the case of the mills which had adopted the single-shift system it was agreed that the 
working hours would be 1 1 hours a day for 4 days of the week and 10 hours on the 
fifth day, i.e., a total of 54 hours a week. This agreement remained in force till the 
1st July, 1929, from which date the Association has decided to introduce a 60-hour 
week in all jute milk under its control. The change to a 60-hour week may result 
in the abandonment of tne complicated multiple-shift system under which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the Inspector of Factories to exercise effective control over the 
hours of work. But the operatives are opposed to the change, as they fear that it 
will throw some of them out of employment, while the remainder will not secure an 
increase in wages proportionate to the increase in their hours of work. In the tea 
factories in Assam and Bengal the hours of work for adults are reported to be generally 
in the neighbourhood of 48 in a week. In 1927 in no less than 3,704, out of a total 
of 7,515 factories in British India, holidays were granted on one or more weekdays 
in addition to Sundays. The number of factories in which a rest period of one fuU 
hour was granted on each working-day was 5.299. In 768 more factories the rest 
period was split into two intervals of hrilf an hour each, while the number of factories 
in which the rest period was reduced to half an hour in accordance with the proviso 
to Section 21 (1) (a) of the Act was only 33. 

Exempting provisions of the Indian Factories Act. — The provisions of the Act 
relating to hours of employment and holidays do not apply to persons who are defined 
by the rules made by loc^ governments under the Act as persons holding positions 
of supervision or management or to persons employed in a confidential capacity. 
The rules made by local governments provide that the following persons shall be 
deemed to hold positions of supervision and management : — (1) the manager of a 
factory ; (2) assistant managers ; (3) any other person who. in the opinion of 
the Inspector of Factories, holds the position of supervision and management. 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces give a more detailed list, and the Bombay 
Government further lays down that ail clerks, accountants and timekeepers shall tie 
deemed to be employed in a confidential capacity. In such circumstances and subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed by local governments, the provisions 
contained in sections 21, 22, 27 and 28 of the Indian Factories Act do not apply to 


* Section 35 of the Indian Factories Act. 

t Kot reproduced here. The diagram is given in the Memorandum of the Indian 
Jute Mills Araociation, Bengal. Vof V, Part I, page 296. 
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work on urgent repairs. The further exemptions which may be granted- by local 
governments from certain oi the provisions of the Act are shown in the following 
statement : — 


Serial 1 
No. 

Nature of work, class of factory, class 
of workers, or circumstances in which 
exemptions may be granted. 

i 

Provisions of the Act from which 
exemptions may be granted. 

I 

Preparatory or complementary work- ] 
Section 30 (1) (a) 

Section 21 (rest interval). 

Section 27 (limitation of working 
hours per week). 

Section 28 (limitation of working 
hours per day). 

2 

Elssentially intermittent work — 
j Section 30 (1) (6). 

Section 21 (rest interval). 

Section 22 (weekly holiday). 

Section 26 (fixation of hours of em- 
ployment). 

Section 27 (limitation of working 
hours per week). 

Section 28 (limitation of working 
hours per day). 

3 

Work requiring continuous produc- 
tion for technical reasons — 
Section 30 (1) (c). 

Section 21 (rest interval). 

Section 22 (weekly holiday). 

Section 28 (limitation of working 
hours per day). 

4 

Factories supplying public with 
articles of prime necessity — 
Section 30 (1) (d). 

Section 22 (weekly holiday). 

5 

Seasonal factories — 

Section 30 (1) {<) (i). 

Section 22 (weekly hohday). 

6 

Factories which can only work at 
times dependent on the irre- 
gular action of natural forces — 
Section 30 (1) (e) (ii). 

Section 22 (weekly holiday). 

Section 26 (fixation of hours of em- 
ployment). 

7 

Exceptional press of work — 

Section 30 (2). 

Section 21 (rest interval). 

Section 22 (weekly holiday). 

Section 27 (limitation oi working 
hours per week). 

Section 28 (limitation of working 
hours per day). 

8 

Tea, indigo and coflee factories — 
Section 32. 

Section 21 (rest interval). 

Section 22 (weekly holiiy). 

9 

Persons employed in an engine-room 
or boiler-house of a factory — 
Section 32A (a). 

Section 22 (weekly holiday). 

10 

Fish-curing or fish canning factory — 
Section 32 A (i>). 

Section 24 (a) (employment of 
women in the night). 


It will be observed that exemptions can only be granted from the provisions of 
Sections 21, 22, 24 (a), 26, 27 and 28 of the Act. No exemption can be granted 
from the provision of the Act relating to the employment of children in the night 
(Section 23 (6) ), nor can any woman or child be permitted to be employed for more 
than eleven hours* or six honrsf respectively. Except in the case oi item 7 in the 
statement, the power vested in local governments to grant exemptions is subject 
to the control of the Governor-General in Council. The local government may also 
impose snch conditions as it may consider necessary before granting any exemption. 
In the case of items 1, 2, and 7, the Act further providesl that where the noun 
worked exceed 60 a week the payment for overtime shall be at least one and a quarter 
times the normal rate. 


• Section 24 (b) of the Act. t Section 23 (c) of the Act. 

} Section 81 of the Act. 
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Exemptions in Factories . — ^Tbe total nnmber of factories under the Indian 
Factories Act was 7,515 in 1927, and the nnmber of factories in which the majority 
of the operatives were exempted from the various provisions of the Act is shown 
below ; — 


Section of Act from which exemption was granted. 

Number of factories. 

Section 21 (rest interval) .. .. .. .. .. .. 

1,440 

Section 22 (weekly holiday) 

1,883 

Section 26 (fixation of hours of employment) . . 

896 

Section 27 (limitation of working hours per week) 

385 

Section 28 (limitation of working hours per day) 

236 


Only in one factory in India situated in the Madras Presidency was it necessary 
to grant an exemption from the provisions of Section 24 (a) of the Act. 

The exemptions granted by local governments under the Indian Factories Act 
may for convenience be divided into two classes, general exemptions and special 
exemptions. The former consists of exemptions which are of a general nature and 
applicable to a specified class of work or a specified class of workers without reference 
to the class of factory in which the work may be carried on or in which the workers 
may be employed ; the latter consists of exemptions which are granted in favour 
of a particular industry or a particular class of factories or in favour of a specified 
class of work or a specified class of workers in a particular industry or a particular 
class of factories. In the Punjab and the Central Provinces no exemptions of a 
general nature have been granted, but in all the other provinces the exemptions are 
both general and special. The nature of the exemptions under both these classes, 
the conditions under which they are granted and their scope are shown in Appendix X 
and Appendix XI.* It will be observed that the procedure followed in the diflerent 
province.s is by no means uniform. For instance, the work of boiler attendants and 
engine drivers is treated as preparatory or complementary work (Section 30 (1) (o) ) 
in some provinces, whilst in others it is treated as essentially intermittent (Section 
30 (1) (6) ) or as work which necessitates continuous production for technical reasons 
(Section 30 (1) (c) ). Further, the scope of the exemptions differs from province to 
province, as also the conditions under which they are granted. Thus, breweries in 
Madras are exempted only from the provisions of Section 22 and in Bihar and Orissa 
from the provisions of Sections 21 and 22, while in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab they are further exempted from the provisions of Section 28. 

The exception provided for in Section 30 (3) of the Act in regard to work on 
urgent repairs applies only in such circumstances as may be prescribed by the local 
government. In Bombay, the Punjab and the Central Provinces no such circum* 
stances have been notified, and the exception provided for by Section 30 (3) of the 
Act is not applicable in these provinces. The circumstances and conditions prescribed 
in the other provinces vary to some extent. In the United Provinces the exception 
is restricted to adults, whereas in Bengal it is still further restricted to men only. 
In Madras, Burma, Bihar and Orissa and Assam no such restriction is imposed. In 
Madras the operatives cannot be worked for more than 18 hours a day on three 
consecutive days or for more than 80 hours in any period of seven daj's. In Bengal 
the average weekly hours in any one month are restricted to 60, whilst in Assam they 
are restricted to 66. In the United Provinces the average weekly hours of an 
operative employed on urgent repairs in any period of four weeks are not to exceed 
66. In Madras, Bengal and Assam no condition is prescribed with regard to the rest 
interval, but the Government of Burma have insisted on an interval of one hour for 
every ten hours of work, while the Government of Bihar and Orissa require an interval 
of one hour to be giveu before the ninth hour of work commences. The Government 
of the United Provinces provide that a rest interval of one hour shall be given during 
the day " as work permits.” The Governments of Bengal, United Provinces, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam also provide specifically for fortnightly holidays for the 
operatives employed on urgent repairs. 

In the case of other exemptions the general practice in all provinces is to insist 
on a holiday at least once a fortnight wherever an exemption is granted from the 
provisions of Section 22 of the Act. Three provinces (vir., the United Provinces, 
the I^njab and the Central Provinces) have framed a rule under the Act which 
provides that in the case of every exemption from Section 22 of the Act provision 
shall be made for compensatory periods of rest. The rules framed by all local 


* Not printed. Particulars are given in the Local Government's memoranda. 
(142S) H 4 
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GovernmeQts, excluding Madras and Burma, also prescribe an oveitiine limit for 
aB exemptions from the provisions of sections 27 and 28 which are granted under 
section 30 (1) and (2) of the Act. The limits prescribed in the case of men are shown 

Maximum Maximum Maximum 
dailjr hours weekly hours hours of 

including including overtime 

overtime, overtime, in the month. 
Bombay and the Central Provinces . . . . 72 

Bengal , • 40 

The U.P„ Punjab, B. and O.. and Assam 12 

In the case of women, all the local Governments except Madras have framed rules 
to secure that no woman is worked overtime for more than six hours a week. In 
Madras rules were originally framed prescribing overtime limits for men and women, 
but these rules were recently cancelled by the local Government on the advice of 
the Advocate-General, Madras, who expressed the opinion that they were not strictly 
in conformity with the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, inasmuch as the Act 
requires local Governments to prescribe the conditions under which exemptions 
are granted in the notifications sanctioning the exemptions and not by means of 
rules framed under the Act. In this connection, it may be pointed out that the 
Washington Hours of Work Convention, which has been ratified by India, provides 
that the competent authority shall fix by regulations the limits of overtime that may 
be worked in exceptions made from the normal hours of work.* 

When the Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, XXVI of 192S, came into force 
the Government of India suggested certain broad principles for the guidance of 
local Governments in granting exemptions. In view of the important amendment 
made in section 21 of the Act, which made it possible in certain circumstances to 
reduce the rest interval from one hour to half an hour, the Government of India 
hoped that it would be possible for local Governments to withdraw a number of 
exemptions from the provisions of that section. Where exemptions were alwolutely 
necessary, it was suggested that care should be taken to ensure that the operatives 
so exempted were not required to work continuously for unnecessarily long periods, 
and that when idle intervals were not a neccssar}' concomitant of their work, the 
conditions laid down by local Governments should secure for them, in as many cases 
as possible, compensatory periods of rest. With regard to exemptions from the 
provisions of section 22 of the principal Act. the Government of India drew attention 
to the necessity of the strict fulfilment of the Draft Convention relating to the 
weekly rest day, adopted by the Third International Labour Conference. They 
also pointed out that section 22 and section 27 were the most important provisions 
of the Act relating to hours of work and that as few operatives as possible should be 
exempted from the operation of these sections. Local Governments have since 
been engaged in reviewing the e.xemptions granted by them and the revisions so 
far made indicate that where the existing exemptions have not been withdrawn, 
suitable conditions have been imposed to secure, as far as possible, compensatory 
benefits tor the employees. 

Hovrs of Work in Mines . — The first attempt to regulate the hours of work in 
mines was made in 1923 as a result of the Hours of Work Convention which was 
adopted by the Washington Conference in 1919. The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
provides that no person shall be employed in a mine for more than 60 hours in any 
one week, if he works above ground, or for more than 54 hours in any one week, 
if he works below ground. The Act also provides for a weekly holiday but does not 
specify any particular day for the purpose. In every mine a register has to be 
maintained of all persons employed in the mine, of their hours of work, of their 
days of rt»t, and of the nature of their respective employments. The Indian Mines 
Act of 1923 did not impose any limit on the hours during which any person may be 
employed in a mine on any one day. A proposal to impose such a limit was made 
in the Legislative Assembly when the Bill was under consideration but was rejected. 
The opposition to this proposal was based on the ground that the miners prefer to 
work long hours on certain daj’s of the week and to return to their homes in the 
village for the rest of the week, and that they would resist any attempt to impose a 
shorter working day which would necessitate their having to work for more days 
in the week. The Government of India, however, gave an undertaking at the time 
that they would examine, in consultation with local Governments, the question 
of the introduction of a compulsory system of shifts. Local Governments were 
accordingly addressed on the subject in June, 1923, and a sug^tion was made to 
them that, to begin with, the day might be divided into two shifts of 12 hours each. 
It .was pointed out that as the workers in the mines became accustomed to the 


• Article 6 of the Washington Hours of Work Convention. 
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stricter regulation of hours the time would come when a shorter working day, with 
definite rest intervals, might be imposed. The suggestion made by the Government 
of India, though opposed by the Indian Mining Association and the Indian Mining 
Federation, met with the approval of the local Governments concerned. In March, 
1927, a Bill to amend the Indian Mines Act was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly. The main purpose of this Bill was to enforce more regular working hours 
and to prevent miners from spending unduly long hours underground. The Bill 
sought to prohibit the employment of any person in a mine for more than 12 hours 
in any consecutive period of 24 hours, and to make it compulsory for mineowners 
working their mines for more than 12 hours in any day to adopt a system of shifts 
so arranged that not more than one shift of persons employed in work of the same 
kind shall be at work in the mine at the same time. The Bill, on being circulated, 
met with no serious opposition and was passed by both Chambers of the Legislature 
in 1928. It was considered necessary to allow mineowners a period of grace in 
order to enable them to make the necessary adjustments in their mines and the main 
provisions of the amending Act do not therefore come mto force until the 7th April, 
1930. A proposal was made in the Select Committee and in the Legislative Assembly 
for the introduction of^a compulsory 8 hour day in mines but was rejected. The 
Select Committee, however, expressed the view that the eight hours’ shift should 
be gradually worked up to in Indian mines and it accordingly recommended that 
Government should re-examine the position in this respect after the Bill has been in 
force for a period of three years. Some mines have already introduced an eight 
hour shift and although the daily hours may be excessive in mines which do not 
work under a system of shifts, it will be seen from the table printed on pages 88 and 
89 of the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 1927 that the average hours 
worked in a week in the major coalfields do not exceed 48 [in the case of underground 
workers and 52 in the case of surface workers. 

Exempting Provisions and the Use made, of Them in Mines. — As in the Indian 
Factories Act, the provisions in the Indian Mines Act relating to hours of employ- 
ment* do not apply tc persons who may by rules be defined to be persons holding 
positions of supervision or management or employed in a confidential capacity. 
Under section 46 of the Act, the Governor-General in Council is empowered to exempt 
any local area or any mine or group or class of mines or any part of a mine or any class 
of persons from the operation of all or any specified provisions of the Act. The 
exemptionsf granted by the Governor-General in Council are as under ; — 
Exempted from all the provisions of the Act ; — 

1. Mines of kankar, murum, laterite. gravel, sand, clay (not including kaoUn, 

china clay, or white clay), fire clay, ochre, stone, earth, fuller’s earth, 
bauxite, slate, and lime-stone: 

Provided that the depth of the excavation measured from the level of the 
adjacent ground nowhere exceeds 20 feet and that not more than 50 persons 
are employed at any one time in or about the mine : Provided further that 
this exemption shall not apply to ; — (a) Slate mines in the province of 
the Punjab and in the Monghyr district of the province of Bihar and Orissa. 
(6) Limestone mines in the districts of Shahabad and Jubbulpore, (c) The 
Danapahari fire-clay mine situate in Bonjamuri village in the .^^nsbl 
sub-division of the Burdwan district. 

2. Borings and oil wells. 

3. Mines or parts of mines in which excavation is being carried out for pro- 

specting purposes only and not for the purpose of obtaining minerals for 
use or sale : 

Provided that — 

(i) not more than 20 persons are employed in or about such excavation ; 

(ii) no part of the excavation extends beneath the superjacent ground ; 

and 

(iii) the depth of the excavation measured from the level of the adjacent 

ground nowhere exceeds 20 feet or, in the case of an excavation 
for coal, 50 feet. , 

4. Iron-ore mines worked without mechanical power, the whole of the ore from 

which is supplied locally to village smelters and blacksmiths. 

5. In the Nortli-West Frontier Province ; — 

(i) Salt mines in the Kohat district. 

(ii) Carbonaceous clay pits in the Hazara district. 


• Section 23. 

t The provisions of the notification are printed in a slightly abridged form. 
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, 6. In the Province of Burma 

(i) Steatite mines in the Kyaukpyu, Chin Hills, and Minbu Districts 
and the Pakokku Hill Tracts and native precious stone mines 
in the Katha district. 

(iii) The ore-dressing plant of the Burma Corporation, Limited, at Namtu, 
Northern Shan States. 

7. In the Province of Bihar and Orissa ; — 

Five specified coke factories. 

(vi) Open excavations for coal in the Rajmahal coalfields in the district 
of the Santhal Parganas, provided that not more than 20 persons 
are employed in or about the min e at any one time. 

8. In the United Provinces : — 

Certain specified stone quarries in the Minapur district. 

9. In the Presidency of Bombay : — 

(i) Kharkhada stone quarry in the Kaira district. 

Exempted from the provisions contained in sections 23 and 28 : — 

All mines in the Federated Shan States, and such mines in the Tavoy 

and Mergui districts as are worked under the tribute system. 

The exemptions are from all the provisions of the Act, except in the case of the 
mines in the Federated Shan States and in the Tavoy and Mergui districts worked 
under the '' tribute system, where it is necessary to grant exemptions only from 
the provisions of sections 23 and 28 of the Act. In these mines the management 
deal only with the “ tributaries ’’ who are paid for the quantity of ore which they 
produce. The “ tribute " workers come with their " tributary ” and work in the 
mine whenever they please. They are paid by the " tributary ” and the manage- 
ment exercise no control whatsoever over them. 

Section 46 of the Indian Mines Act also confers a similar power on local 
Governments but this power can only be exercised on the occurrence of a public 
emergency. In addition, the Act authorizes the manager of a mine to employ 
persons for longer hours than is permissible under the Act in case of an emergency 
involving serious risk to the safety of the mine or of persons employed therein, but 
on each occasion in which this power is exercised by the manager a record of the fact 
must be made immediately and shown to the Chief Inspector or the Inspector of 
Mines at bis next inspection of the mine. 

Ohaiiter XL — Women and Children in Faetoriei and Minei. 

Employment of Children in Factories. — ^The revision of the Indian Factories Act 
in 1922 raised the minimum age of children from nine to twelve and the maximum 
age from fourteen to fifteen. No child can be employed in a factory unless he is in 
possession of a certificate granted by a certifying sni^on showing t^t he is not less 
than twelve years of age and is fit for employment in a factory and while at work 
carries either the certificate itself or a token gpving reference to such certificate. 
A child cannot also be employed during a period of ten and a-haU hours during 
the night and his hours of work are limited to six in any one day. 

The number of children employed in factories during the years 1921-27 is shown 
in the following table : — 

Year. Boys. Girls. Total. 


1921 


, , 


56.926 


11,187 


68,113 

1922 




56,552 


11,106 


67,658 

1923 




61,841 


12.779 


74,620 

1924 




60,240 


12,291 


72,531 

1925 




57,199 


11.526 


68,725 

1926 




50,015 


10,079 


60,094 

1927 




40,028 


9,534 


49,562 


The decrease since 1921 in the number of children employed in factories has been 
a little over 27 per cent, whilst the total factory population has risen during the 
period from 1,2^,395 to 1,533,388, i.e.. an increase of 21 per cent., and the total 
number of factories has increased from 4,059 to 7,515, i.e., by 85 per cent. The 
reduction in the number of children would have been considerably greater but for 
the fact that the revision in 1 922 also brought within the scope of the Indian Factories 
Act a number of seasonal factories which employ a larger peroentan of children than 
perennial factories. Thus the large increase in the number of children in 1923 is 
explained by the fact that the tea factories in Assam empkmng no less than 1 1,000 
children were now brou^t within the scope of the Act.* i^rUier, the amendment 

* Cf. Section 3 (1) (d) of the old Act. 
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of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children who were lawfully employed in a factory 
on or before the let July. 1921* * * § . and it was not until 1924 that full effect was given 
to the new age restrictions for children. The effect which the amendment of the 
Act in 1922 had on the employment of children is seen more clearly from the following 
table which gives the number of children employed in jute mills and in cotton spinning 
and weaving mills during the years 1921-27 ; — 






No. of children 

No. of children 

Year. 




employed in 

employed in 





jute mills. 

cotton mills. 

1921 .. 




29,372 

23,828 

1922 . . 




24,428 

20,451 

1923 . . 




28.612 

18,087 

1924 . . 




28,046 

16,111 

1925 . . 




26,671 

14,140 

1926 .. 




21,212 

12,830 

1927 . . 




19.803 

12,128 


According to the Chief Inspector of Factories, the reduction in recent years of the 
number of children employed in jute mills is due principally to the gradual intro- 
duction of the single shift system in place of the multiple shift system, to which 
reference has been made in an earlier chapter. The credit for the large reductions 
in the number of children employed in textile mills must be given to the strictness 
of inspection and to the increasing efficiency of the arrangements for the certification 
of children which have, to a large extent, reduced the possibility of the employment 
of children in two mills on the same day. 

The double employment of cfdldren in factories was an abuse which it was by 
no means easy to check particularly in Ahmedabad where it was associated with 
the system of recruitment known as the salhi system. Under this system children 
are brought from the villages to work in mills under an agreement whereby they are 
maintained by others who take in return the wages earned by them. An enquiry 
whicli was made in 1925 by the Inspector of Factories and t^ Certifying Surgeon 
showed, however, that only a very small percentage of the children employed in 
factories were not living with their parents or relatives. The sathi system was not 
therefore the main cause of the double employment of children at Ahmedabad. 
In order to strengthen the hands of the Inspectors of Factories in stamping out this 
abuse, a sectionf was added to the Indian Factories Act by the Amending Act of 
1926 providing for the punishment of parents and guardians who allowed children 
to be employed in two mills on the same day. Eleven convictions, all m .Ahmedabad, 
were obtained under this new section in 1926 and the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Bombay, reports that these prosecutions had a beneficial result and that no such 
cases were detected in the following year. 

The Indian Factories Act does not prohibit *-he admission in factories of children 
who cannot by reason of their age be lawfully employed therein, but if a child over 
the age of six years is found inside any part of a factory in which children are 
employed, the onus of proving that such a child was not actually employed in the 
factory is thrown on the employer.J The Inspectors of Factories are also empowered 
to prohibit the presence or children below the age of twelve years inside any part 
of a factory where any risk is involved to their health or safety .§ 

Employment of Women . — The number of women employed in factories during 
the years 1921-27 is shown in the following table : — 


Year. 

1921 








Number of women 
employed. 
187,596 

1922 








206,887 

1923 








221,045 

1924 








235,332 

1925 








247,514 

1926 








249,669 

1927 








253,158 


There has been a steady increase in the number of women employed in factories 
and the rate of increase has been even greater than that of the total factory popula- 
tion. The number of women emploj’ed in factories in 1927 was 35 per cent, higher 


• Section 14 (3) of Act II of 1922. 

t Section 44A of the Indian Factories Act. 

j Section 46 of the Indian Factories Act. 

§ Section 19A of the Indian Factories Act. 
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tban in 1921, whereAa during the same period the totsd factory population rose by 
21 per cent. only. The large increase in the employment of women is due partly 
to restrictions imposed on the employment of children and partly to the inclusion 
within the scope of the Act in 1922 of quasi-agricultural factoris (e.g., in tea gardens) 
which are dependent on woman labour to a larger extent than other factories. 

An important change that the revision of 1922 made in regard to the employ- 
ment of women was the repeal of the provision* of the 1911 Act which permitted the 
employment of women at night in ginning factories. In view of this amendment, the 
Government of India considered that they were in a position to ratify the Convention 
concerning the employment of women during the night adopted by the Washington 
Conference in 1919 without undertaking any further legislation. But the Indian 
Factories Act secures a night period of rest of only ten and a-half hours as against 
eleven hours provided for by Article 3 of the Convention. At the time of ratification, 
it was thought tliat, though the Indian Factories Act was not in strict conformity 
with the Convention, advantage could be taken of the provisions of Article 7 which 
allows a shorter period of rest during the night in countries where the climate renders 
work by day particularly trying to the health of the operatives, provided com- 
pensatory rest is accorded during the day. But Article 7 of the Convention has not 
been formally applied to any part of India and tlie Government of India were under 
the impression that in practice a rest period of full <'leven hours, as required by 
the Convention, was being secured for women operatives. Recently, however, it 
has come to notice that tliis is not the case in the jute mills in Bengal which were 
working under the multiple shift system. As will be seen from the diagnvm.f 
some of the shifts in which women are employed, commence work at 5.30 a.m. 
and are not free till 7 p.m. ; the night interval in their ca.se being thus reduced 
to lOJ hours only. On an enquiry made from the local Government, it was dis- 
covered that about 80 per cent, of the women employed in the jute mills are given 
the shorter period of rest during the night. The Indian Jute Mills Association, 
whose attention was drawn to the matter, represented that the existing arrangements 
in the jute mills were “ in the bast interests of the workers themselves ” and that 
there was no contravention of the Convention concerning the employment of women 
during the night, as Article 7 of that Convention was particularly applicable to 
Bengal. The local Government did not. however, agree that the shorter rest jieriod 
dunng the night was in the best interests of the women concerned and jiointed out 
that the mills were not closed during the hottest part of the day. A similar diffi- 
culty has arisen in connection with the Convention concerning the night work of 
young persons which has also been ratified by the tJovemment of India. The 
Committee appointed by the Conference in 1929 to examine the summary of the 
reports submitted under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles pointed out in regard 
to this Convention that in India " the eleven-hour night rest j.x;riod did not appear 
to be expressly secured by legislation and it would be useful to know whether 
it is secured in practice." From the diagramf it is clear that in jute mills 
working under the multiple sliift system children employed on one of the .shifts 
are actually given a shorter period of rest during the mght than is prorided for by 
the Convention, 

Use made of Section 2 (3) (6) of the Indian Factories Act . — Section 2 (3) (b) of 
the Indian Factories Act was inserted in 1922 mainly to protect cliildren employed 
in factories which would not, except for their notification by the local Government, 
come within the scope of the Act. In 1922 only one factory situated in the United 
Provinces was notified by the local Government, but the number has been increasing 
steadily, as shown below : — 


Year. 

1923 









No. of 
factories 
notified. 

11 

1924 




. . 


. • 



60 

1925 

, , 



. . 

, , 




100 

1926 




, * 

. . 

. . 



122 

1927 




, , 




, . 

160 


The power vested in local Governments by this sub-section has been untilized in 
all provinces except Burma. In 1924 the Government of the Central Provinces 
discovered that small ginning factories were being constructed in the province 
with a view to escape the restrictions imposed by the Indian Factories Act, but these 


• Section 27 of Act XII of 1911. 

f Not printed : the diagram is reproduced in the memorandum of tire Indian 
Jute Mills Association. 
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factories were promptly notified by the local Government. In Bombay the loczd 
Government have notified small match factories where children of tender years 
were being employed in large numbers under dangerous conditions. In Bihar 
and Orissa the local Government have notified some saw mills employing less than 
20 persons which were in a dangerously unfenced condition . In Burma the Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories indicates that there are a number of rice mills 
and saw mills employing less than 20 persons in which the machinery is not properly 
fenced. The question of the notification of such factories has been under the 
consideration of the local Government for some time. 

In one important instance a local Government has not considered it advisable 
to make use of this provision of the Act for the protection of children employed 
in factories which do not automatically come within the scope of the Indian Factories 
Act. In 1927 it came to the notice of the Government of India that children of tender 
age were being workc'd for unduly long hours in the carpet factories at Amritsar, 
which are outside the scope of the Act as they do not use any mechanical power. 
The attention of the Government of the Punjab was drawn to the matter and the 
suggestion was made that the factories might be notified under section 2 (3) (6) 
of the Act. The local Government pointed out, however, that the question of noti- 
fication had been considered in 1924 but the conclusion reached was that no useful 
purpose would be served by bringing these carpet factories within the scope of the 
Indian Factories Act. The carpet factory owners at Amritsar do not employ 
children, but pay the master-weavers a fixed sum for work done by measurement. 
The children in the factories are employed by the master-weavers and are paid by 
them. In the opinion of the local Government any attempt to bring the carpet 
factories witliin the scope of the Factories Act would lead to the erection of single 
looms in the homes of the workers where the children would be employed under 
infinitely worse conditions than those prevailing in the factories. The local 
Government, however, exerted its influence privately with the carpet factory owners 
and the master-weavers in order to secure an improvement in the conditions in which 
children were employed in such factories. As a result, the carpet factory owners 
agreed to the immediate exclusion of children under eight years of age from their 
factories, and to the appointment of a qualified medical practitioner who in addition 
to looking after the health of the children would be required to certify the age of 
each child employed in carpet factories. A higher minimum age for children was 
not acceptable to the industry because it was argued that, unless boys are employed 
on this work from their childhood, they would not be able to learn the art. In regard 
to the working hours of children notliing could be done by the local Government 
on account of the opposition of the master-weavers, who maintained that a reduction 
in the hours of employment would make it impossible lor them to get the work done 
on the terms fixed by the carpet factory owners. The number of children under 
12 years of age employed in the carpet factories at Amritsar as reported to the local 
Government is about 500. which represents 23 per cent, of the total number of 
operatives employed therein, and the hours of work, according to the Inspector of 
Factories, aie from sunrise to sunset with a break of an hour at midday in the winter 
and two to three hours in the summer. The Government of India were unable to 
acquiesce in the continuance of the existing conditions and they pointed out to the 
local Government that the existence of more or less similar conditions in the carpet 
factories in Persia had led to the intervention of the International Labour Ofiice, 
with the result that orders were issued by the Persian Government to the carpet 
manufacturers in Kerman, which is one of the principal seats of the carpet industry 
in Persia, whereby an eight-hour day was enforced and the employment of children 
under 10 was prohibited. The local Government was accordingly asked to consider 
the lines on which legislation might be undertaken to secure adequate control over 
the conditions of employment of children in carpet factories. The Government of 
tlxe Punjab pointed out in reply that there were carpet weaving factories in Agra, 
Mirzapur, and in the Indian States and if the proposed lesgislation were applied to 
the Punjab alone it would place the Amritsar industry at a distinct disadvantage 
and would drive most of the labour from Amritsar to other places in India to the 
ruin of the Amritsar industry. An enquiry has been addressed to the Government 
of the United Provinces regaling the conditions under which children are employed 
in the carpet factories situated within the province and the reply of the local 
Government is being awaited before any further action is taken by the Government 
of India. 

Control over the System of Shifts in Factories . — After the revision of the Indian 
Factories Act in 1922, the Government of Bengal suggested that a further amend- 
ment should be made which would enable the local Government to regulate the 
working of shifts in the rase of any class of factories or in any area. The necessity 
for this control arose out of the difficulty which had been experienced by the local 
Government in enforcing the provisions of the Indian Factories Act relating to the 
emploirment of children in the jute mills which were working under a system of 
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multiple shifts. The proposal was suppoirted by the Conference of the Chief Inspec- 
tors of Factories which was held in 1924, but the Government of Bengal subsequently 
decided not to press for the amendment until they had satisfied themselves that 
effective control over the working hours of children could not be exercised by means 
of a special employment register which they had recently prescribed for jute mills 
under Section 35 of the Act. The proposal for the control of shifts in factories was 
accordingly excluded from the Amending Bill which was passed in 1926. The local 
government have since reported that the special employment register in jute mills 
has failed to achieve its object, but the Government of India are awaiting a further 
communication from the local government on the subject. 

Prohibition of the Employment of Children in Mines. — In the Mines Bill, which 
was introduced in the Indian Legislature in September, 1922, a provision was included 
prohibiting the employment of children (a child being defined as a person under the 
age of 13 years) in mines and also prohibiting their presence underground in mines. 
WTien the Bill was framed it was not considered practicable, owing to the floating 
nature of the labour population, to insist on each person employed in a mine having a 
certificate of age, but a provision was inserted which would empower local govern- 
ments to prescribe a certification system in cases where they consider this to be 
practicable. In case of dispute between the inspecting staff and the management 
of a mine as to the age of a child, the Bill provided that the matter was to be referred 
to a qualified medical practitioner whose decision was to be conclusive evidence as 
to the age of the child. In the Joint Committee of the Indian Legislature, to which 
the Bill was referred, proposals were made for raising the maximum age of a child to 
14 and even 15, but without success, and the provi.sions in the Bill relating to the 
employment of children were passed by the Legislature without any modification. 

The Indian Mines Act of 1923 came into force on 1st July, 1924, but both m 
1924 and 1925 children continued to be employed in a number of mines. This was 
due to a misunderstanding of the provisions of the Act on the part of the managers 
of mines,* which was promptly removed by the Chief Inspector of Mines. So far, 
criminal proceedings have been instituted m three cases only, all of which ended in 
convictions. Instances have occurred of dtsputes betw< en mine-owners or managers 
and the inspecting staff as to the age of a child employed in a ntine, but the medical 
examination prescribed in such cases by the Actf has generally failed to confirm the 
inspector's suspicions. 

Prohibition of the Employment of Women tn Mines. — Soon after the passing of the 
Indian Mines Act of 1923, the Government of India, in accoidancc with the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Select Committee, addressed local governments on the subject 
of the prohibition of the employment of women in mines. On receipt of the rephesj 
and after a careful consideration of the question they came to the conclusion that the 
summary' exclusion of women in the main coalfields would result in a \’ery sciious 
dislocation to the industry and that the only solution was to adopt a methfxi of 
gradual exclusion. Accordingly in 1927 revised projxwals were referred for opinion 
to the Mining Boards and the provincial governments mainly concerned, and after 
their views had been received draft regulations on the subject were published for 
criticism in June. 1928. These regulations under Section 29 {fj of the Act, wliich 
were finally promulgated on 7th March. 1929, prohibit the employment of any 
woman underground in the coal mines in Be-ngaJ, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces and the salt mines in the Punjab, with etfect from 1st July, 1939, and in 
all other mines, with effect from 1st July. 1929. In the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and the Central Provinces, and in the salt mines in the I-hinjab, women 
may still be employed underground up to 30th June, 1939, provided that the total 
number of women so employed at any time in any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage (i.e., 29 per cent, in the case of coal mines decreasing by 3 per 
cent, each year and 40 per cent, in the case of the salt mines decreasing by 4 per 
cent, each year) of the total number of both men and women employed underground 
in the mine. These regulations do not apply, and under the existing Jaw cannot 
apply, to coal quarries or open workings, which are largely owned by the railways. 
With a view, however, to meet the criticism that these regulations will give the rail- 
way collieries an unfair advantage over privately owned collieries, the railway boaixl 
has issued orders introducing, with effect from 1st July, 1929, a simdar system of 
gradual reduction in the numbers of certain classes of women workers employed in 
open workings in railway collieries. 


* Pages 40 and 41 of the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the year ending 
3l8t December, 1925. 

t Section 27 of the Act. 

i The correspondence with local governments is published in Bulletin No. 35 of 
Indian Industries and Labour. 
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Chapter Zn,— Wagei. 

Lack of Accurate Statistics . — The first attempt to collect w^e statistics in India 
was made in 1873, when instructions were issued to district officers to submit half- 
yearly returns showing the average monthly wages of certain classes of skilled and 
unskilled labour. These returns were based on information collected by subordinate 
revenue officials and in some cases by police officers, and from these returns a series 
of comparative figures for selected districts in each province were published annually 
in the publication " Prices and Wages," issued by the Director-General of (y^m- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics. For the reasons given by Mr. Datta in his 
report on an enquiry into the rise of prices in India,* these statistics were wholly 
unreliable, and by 1910 the half-yearly returns were discontinued throughout 
British India except in British Baluchistan. In their place a quinquennial wage 
census was adopted in all provinces except in the Central Provinces, where an annual 
return was obtained from district officers. The first quinquennial wage census was 
taken in 1911-12 and the second in 1916-17. The statistics regarding wages con- 
tinued to be published in " Prices and Wages.” which gave the results of the quin- 
quennial wage census in respect of a few urban and rural occupations. As the 
statistics were still far from satisfactory, the third wage census, which was due in 
1921-22 was abandonetl, except in Madras and the Punjab. In 1921 an attempt was 
made by the Government of India to hold an AU-India census of industrial wages 
with the " active and voluntary co-operation of employers," but nothing could be 
done partly because a number of employers either failed to submit returns or sub- 
mitted incomplete returns, and partly because neither the central nor the local 
governments were able to provide the staff required for the purpose owing to financial 
stringency. In the circumstances the Government of Indhv came to the provisional 
conclusion that " the question must be allowed to remain where it is for the present." 
But in communicating this conclusion to local governments they expressed the view 
that it might be necessary at some future date to take steps by legislation to secure 
statistics of this kind. The annual issues of " Prices and Wages " were also suspended 
in 1923 as a result of retrenchment, and no regular official wage statistics are now 
published for British India as a whole.f 

Rates of Wages and Earnings in Certain Industries . — Three enquiries into the 
wages of operatives in the cotton mill industry in Bombay Presidency have been 
held since 1921, The last of these enquiries was held in 1926, but its results have not 
yet been published. According to the enquiry which was held in 1923, the average 
daily earnings of the millhands were as shown in the following statement, which is 
reproduced from the Report of the Labour Office, Bombay. 


Average Daily Earnings {August, 1923). 


Centre. 

Men. 

Women. 

Big lads 
and 

children (a) 

All work- 
people. 
(“)■ 




Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay City 



1 

7 

2 

0 12 

5 

0 12 

3 

1 4 2 

Ahmedabad 



1 

6 

2 

0 12 

9 

0 It 

4 

1 3 10 

Sholapur 



1 

0 

0 

0 6 

4 

0 9 

1 

0 12 9 

Baroda State 



1 

0 

6 

0 10 

10 

0 8 

0 

0 15 3 

Other Centres 



1 

0 

1 

0 8 

2 

0 8 

8 

0 14 0 

Bombay Presidency 



1 

5 

9 

0 11 

7 

0 11 

4 

I 3 0 


(a) Counting two half-timers as one full-timer. 


These earnings are the actual earnings including monthly bonus and special 
allowances which are regarded as of the nature of wages, but excluding overtime pay, 
and the annual bonus, if paid, and all remuneration in the form of grain or clothing 
or accommodation at rates below market prices or rentals 


• • Paras. 42-44 of the report, 

t Para. 67 and Appendix 6 of the Report of the Indian Econonaic Enquiry Com* 
mittee, 1925. 
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The avttrAse monthly earnings of the same workers in 1914. 1924 and 1923 are 
shown in the following teble* : — 


Centre. 

— 

Monthly 

May, 

1914. 

earnings pe 

May, 

1921. 

r head in 

August, 

1923. 



Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Bombay City . . 

Men 

18 

6 

8 

34 

15 

2 

35 

10 

7 

Women 

10 

0 

10 

17 

6 

6 

17 

5 

5 


Big lads and children (a) . . 

9 

6 

7 

18 

0 

10 

17 

14 

0 


All workpeople (a) . . 

16 

6 

3 

30 

10 

0 

30 

10 

0 

Ahmedabad 

Men 

15 

7 

1 

34 

2 

11 

33 

0 

9 


Women 

9 

15 

11 

19 

9 

4 

18 

2 

7 


Big lads and children (a) . . 

7 

2 

3 

18 

6 

6 

17 

3 

11 


AH workpeople (a) 

13 

9 

9 

30 

2 

11 

29 

7 

0 

Sholapur 

Men 

14 

3 

11 

25 

13 

9 

22 

3 

10 


Women 

5 

13 

11 

10 

15 

9 

8 

9 

7 


Big lads and children (a) . . 

6 

9 

6 

14 

12 

0 

12 

7 

11 


All workpeople (a) 

10 

9 

4 

20 

9 

4 

17 

10 

6 

Baroda State . . 

Men 

13 

8 

7 

28 

12 

4 

24 

0 

1 


\Somen 

6 

13 

4 

16 

6 

11 

14 

14 

11 


Big lads and children fa) . . 

7 

3 

8 

14 

7 

4 

U 

7 

3 


All workpeople (a) 

11 

14 

1 

25 

1 

10 

22 

0 

8 

Other Centres . . 

Men 

13 

8 

7 

28 

12 

4 

24 

7 

4 


it'omcn 

6 

13 

4 

16 

6 

11 

11 

14 

7 


Big lads and children (a) . . 

7 

3 

8 

14 

7 

4 

12 

8 

8 


.Ml workpeople (a) . . 

11 

14 

1 

25 

I 

10 

21 

6 

5 

Bombay Presi- 

Men 

17 

0 

8 

33 

6 

10 

33 

1 

10 

dency. 

Women 

9 

0 

1 

16 

9 

1 

16 

3 

10 

Big lads and children (a) ■ . 

7 

13 

4 

17 

3 

7 

16 

9 

6 


All workpeople (a) 

14 

11 

11 

28 

14 

4 

28 

9 

1 


It iihoold be noted, however, that the monthly earnings for a full working month 
of 27 days, i.e.. the earnings of a worker who is not absent on any working day in the 
month are appreciably higher, as will be seen from the following figures for August. 
1923 

Average Monthly Earnings of Full-time Worlters. 


Average monthly earnings for a month of 
27 working days for — 



Men, 

Women. 

Big lads 
children 

and 

•w 

All work- 
people, (a) 


Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bombay City 

39 

1 

6 

20 

15 

3 

20 

10 

9 

34 

0 

6 

Ahmedabad 

37 

6 

6 

21 

8 

3 

19 

2 

0 

33 

7 

6 

Siolapur . . 

Baroda State 

27 

0 

0 

10 

11 

0 

15 

5 

3 

21 

8 

3 

27 

13 

6 

18 

4 

6 

13 

8 

0 

25 

11 

9 

Other Centres 

27 

2 

3 

13 

12 

6 

14 

10 

0 

23 

14 

6 

Bombay Presidency 

36 

11 

3 

19 

8 

9 

19 

2 

0 

32 

1 

0 


In the enquiry which was made in 1921, the Bombay Labour Office attempted 
an estimate of the trend of nominal and real wages and came to the conclusion t^t 
real or efiective wrages for men operatives in Bombay City were 14 per cent, higher 


(a) Counting two half-timers as one full-timer. 

* Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill 
Industry, published by the Bombay Labour Office in 1925, pages 9-1 1. 
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than In 1914. But in the second enquiry in 1923 a similar estimate was not attempted 
owing to certain limitations of the cost of living index numbers and other practical 
difficulties.* * * § 

Accurate statistics of wages in the jute mills of Bengal are not available, but the 
following figures obtained in 1925, from the Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, 
may be of some interest : — 


— 

Per week con- 
sisting of 4 
working days. 

Per day. 

Male daily workers 

Rs. a. p. 

3 10 0 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 6 

Female daily workers 

2 9 0 

0 10 3 

Male piece-workers 

6 9 0 

1 10 3 

Female piece-worHers 

5 10 0 

1 6 6 

Children 

1 12 0 

0 7 0 


Since 1922 it has been the practice in the jute mills to work only for four days 
in the week. During the remaining three days a large majority of the workers are 
employed in the fields and in agricultural work generally. \s stated in Chapter X, 
the Indian Jute Mills Association have now decided to introduce a 60-hour week in 
the jute mills. 

In the coal mines, wages are paid on the piece-work system, i.e., at a fixed rate 
per tub of coal and the average out-turn of the miner is tlrree tubs of coal per working 
day. The regulations under the Indian Mines Act require mine owners to submit 
returns regarding the wages paid to the various classes of labour employed in mines. 
On the basis of these returns the Chief Insj>ector of Mines in India, compiles statistics 
of the average daily earnings in each important mining field in British India. These 
statistics are reproduced in the Annual Keport of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India, t 

In the tea gardens in Assam, wages are mostly paid on the piece-work basis. 
In addition to the standard daily task which the worker must execute in order to 
earn his wages (called Aorira), the labourer is given an opportunity at certain seasons 
to supplement his earnings by the performance of a second task, the payment for 
which is known as ticca. In Darrang, Sibsagar and the Lakhimpur districts, the 
unit system is in force under which wages are paid at the rate of 1 anna per unit 
in tile case of hoeing and pruning and of 1 pice per unit for plucking. In some cases 
where it is impracticable to prescribe 'a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and end of the season, payment is made by time,§ The annual reports 
on immigrant labour in the province of Assam, published by the Government of 
Assam, give statistics of average earnings of labourers separately for the Assam 
Valley Division and for the Surma Valley Division. The average monthly cash 
earnings calculated on the average daily working strength for the months of Sep- 
tember. 1927, and March, 1928, in the Assam Valley Division was Rs. 13-2-1 pies 
for men, Rs. 11-6-11 pies for women, and Rs. 7-0-6 pies for children. The cories- 
pondings figure for the Surma Valley Division are Rs. 10-4—7 pies, Rs. 8-6-4 pies 
and Rs.5-4 annas respectively. In addition to the cash wages, the labourers are 
allowed ceftain concessions, such as the supply of tea, rice and cloth at less than the 
market rate, private cultivation, free housing, free medical attendance, free fuel 
and grazing. The nature and extent of these concessions are discussed in Chapter 111 
of the Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1921-22. In Assam, 
importance has always been attached to the necessity of taking into account joint 
family earnings in the case of tea garden labourers. The Assam Labour Enquiry 
Committee adopted Mr. Mehtus' standard of an average working family as consisting 
of one working man, one working woman, and three-tenths of a working child. On 
this basis the figures tabulated below show the average family earnings calculated 


• The reasons for not attempting to publish index numbers of real wages are 

explained in detail in paragraph 58 of the report. 

J For the fibres for 1927, see table on page 5 of the Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines for the year ending 31st December, 1927. 

§ For details see Copter IV of the Report of Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1921-22. 
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on ti>e average daily strengtb in 1914, 1922 and 1928. For 1914, Uie figures are based 
on tile average earnings of September, 1913, and March, 1914 ; for 1922, on the 
average earnings of September, 1921, and March, 1922 ; and for 1928, on the average 
earnings of September, 1927, and hiUrch, 1928. Column 5 of the table shows the 
percentage of increase in 1922 as compared with 1914, while column 6 shows the 
percentage of increase in 1928 as compared with 1922 : — 


District. 

1914. 

1922, 

192S. 

Percentage 
of rise in 
1922, since 
1914. 

Percentage 
of rise in 
1928, since 
1922. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1, Dairang Sadr 

14 

14 

10 

18 

15 

8 

24 

13 

5 

27 

31 

2. Mangaldaii 

15 

11 

5 

18 

15 

4 

28 

4 

/> 

21 

49 

3. Nowgong . . 

16 

11 

9 

18 

8 

10 

23 

2 

7 

11 

25 

4. Jorhat 

15 

7 

7 

18 

0 

11 

23 

4 

4 

17 

29 

5. Sibsagar . . 

15 

15 

11 

20 

1 

0 

24 

12 

1 

26 

23 

6. Golagbat . . 

14 

0 

11 

17 

7 

4 

22 

0 

5 

25 

26 

7. Lakhimpur Sadr . . 

18 

2 

4 

21 

15 

2 

30 

11 

3 

21 

40 

8. North Lakhimpur 

15 

13 

10 

20 

4 

3 

24 

4 

2 

28 

20 

9. Cachar Sadr 

13 

13 

6 

15 

0 

4 

19 

2 

8 

9 

28 

10. Hailakandi 

13 

11 

7 

IS 

8 

10 

19 

10 

8 

14 

26 

11. North Sylhet 

13 

0 

4 

14 

2 

10 

20 

11 

7 

9 

46 

12. Karimmnj 

13 

7 

7 

15 

14 

1 

19 

n 

4 

18 

24 

13. South Sylhet 

13 

15 

0 

15 

13 

8 

21 

7 

11 

13 

36 

14. Habiganj . . 

14 

12 

1 

16 

8 

9 

21 

5 

6 

12 

29 


In the absence of index numbers for Assam it is not p>ossible to frame any reliable 
estimate of the movement of real or efiectivc wages in the tea gardens. Mr. Datta, 
in the “ Enquiry into the rise of prices in India," stated that in 1912 the teai wages 
of tea garden coolies in Assam had fallen S per cent below, while those of agricultural 
labourers in India bad risen 38 per cent, above the level of the standard period 
(1890-1894). Tie Assam labour Enquiry Committee also came to the conclusion 
that the family earnings in 1922 did not keep pace with the increase in the cost of 
living since 1914. From the table above it will be seen that there has been 
a substantial increase of wages since 1922. The percentage of increase is even 
higher than what is shown in column 6 as the figures for 1914 and 1922 include 
diet and subsistence allowances, whereas these items are being excluded from the 
statistics of wages since 1923. As it is unlikely that the cost of living lias risen 
appreciably' since 1922 in Assam, it may be inferred that real wages in the tea gardens 
are also tending to rise. This is due to the difficulties which are being experienced 
by the tea industry in securing an adequate supply of labour owing to the competition 
of other industries, e.g., the coal and tiie steel industries in Bihar and Orissa, and the 
textile industries in the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 

Extent of Standardisation . — Wages are now paid mostly in money, except in the 
tea gardens in Assam, where certain concessions to which reference already been 
made are allowed to the labourers. But no attempt has hitherto been made to 
standardize wages. Thus the report of the Bombay Labour Ofiice on an enquiry into 
the wages and hours of labour in the cotton mill industry in 1^3 refers to the fact 
that in one muster roll there were seven oilers doing exactly the same work for 
exactly the same length of time who received wages varying from 9 annas to 
Re. 1-^ annas per day.* The question of standardization was considered by the 
Bombay Industrial Dilutes Comimttoe in 1922 and by the Textile Tarifi Board in 
1927. The Industrial Disputes Committee remarked that " employers' associatioua 
have not yet evolved any standard scales of wages and individual employers are 
usually ignorant of how their rates compare with the wages given by others, ’ ’ and that 
“ the uncorrelated raising of wages in one factory is almost invariably seized upon 
as a grievance in other factories of the same class." The Textile Tauifi Board also 
recommended for the consideration of the Millowners' Association the adeption of 
a system of stamdardized wages for the same class of work as between mill and mill. 
As a result of this recommendation the Millowners' Association prepared in 1^28 a 


• Paragraph 30 of the report. 
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standardization scheme which was examined in detail by the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee, 192S-29.* * * § It appears from the report of this committee that the 
MUlowners’ Association propose to introduce their standardization scheme in 
October, 1929. 

Effect of higher Wages on Indian Labour . — Compared with European standards, 
the Indian worker lives in a vicious circle of low wages, low standard of living and 
low efficiency. To increase his efficiency it is necessary to raise both his wages and 
his standard of living. There is, however, a consensus of opinion among employers 
in India that an increase in wages does not effect an improvement in the standard 
of living of the Indian worker and does not, therefore, result in increased efficiency. 
It is argued that an increase in wages is either wasted on useless expenditure, 
e.g,, on drink, or leads to greater idleness on the part of the labourer. Thus the 
Indian Industrial Commission made the following observation : — 

“ All authorities who are qualihed to speak on the subject agree that Indian 
labour is content with a very low standard of comfort. This secured, the Indian 
workman, speaking generally, takes advantage of the greater earning power given to 
him by increased wages to do less work, and shows no desire to earn more money 
by working more regularly or by improving his own efficiency. In the case of Bombay, 
witnesses have stated that since the 10 per cent, rise in the wages of mill operatives 
given during the rains of 1917 there has been an actual faUing off in output.”! 

Similarly, most of the witnesses who appeared before the Assam Labour Enquiry 
Committee, 1921-22, were of opinion that any appreciable rise in the rates of wages 
would result in the labourer doing just sufficient work to enable him to earn the same 
amount as before. But the committee were not disposed to accept this view without 
qualification and made the following observation ; — 

" If the increase in the rate of wages corresponds more or less to the rise in the 
cost of living they (the committee) think it probable, unless the standard of living 
has fallen, that the average coolie will be inclined to do as much work, while some 
may be encouraged by the higher wage to do more. If the rise in wages is in excess 
of the increased cost of living, many would probably do less work.”J 

The Indian Coal Committee, 1925§, also remarked " that the standard of comfort 
of the labourer in the Indian coalfields is so low that the only effect of an increase 
in wages is a decrease in output, as he can obtain the amount which he needs by 
working fewer days in a week." The immediate effect of higher wages may be less 
work, but it has not been proved conclusively that this is tlie permanent effect or 
that the out-turn of the worker does not tend to rise after he has adjusted himself 
to the higher rate of wages. In any case, the remedy for this lies in education and 
in the improvement of the conditions of employment. So long as the worker is 
compelled to live in unhealtliy and insanitary surroundings, an increase in wages 
must necessarily be a temptation for him to spend longer periods in his village. 
And it is not the Indian worker alone who is apt to dissipate his extra income in 
forms of pleasure which are positively harmful. 


Minimum Wages . — ^The International Labour Conference at its eleventh session, 
held at Geneva in 1928, adopted a draft convention and a recommendation concerning 
the creation of minimum wage-fixing machinery. TTie convention contemplates the 
creation of such a machinery only in the case of trades or parts of trades (and in 
particular in home-w-orking trades) in which no arrangements exist for the effective 
regulation of wages by collective agreement or otherivise and in which wages are 
exceptionally low. 'I’he obligation which the convention imposes on a State member 
ratifying it is to create such a machinery and to communicate annually to the 
International Labour Office a general statement giving a list of the trades or parts 
of trades in which it has been applied and certain other particulars ; questions such 
as the nature and form of the machinery and the trades to which it is to be applied 
are left entirely to the discretion of the state concerned. In view of the fact that 
labour in India is for the most part unorganized, the acceptance of the Convention, 
if it is to be apphed in a reasonable manner, would present many difficulties and the 
Government of India therefore came to the conclusion that it would not be possible 
to enter into any commitment or to give any indication of possible ratification until 
a thorough enquiry was held into the practicability of establishing Wage Boards in 
India. The question of minimum wages was new to India and had not been considered 
in any prov-ince except in Bengal, where a resolution for the statutory fixation of 


• Chapters IV and VI of the report, 

t Paragrmih 235 of the Report. 

j Assam Labour Enquiry Committee Report, 1921-22, paragraph 133. 

§ Paragraph 40 of the Report. 
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minlmuin wa^es was moved on the 7th July, 1921, by Mr. K. C. Roy Chaudhury 
in the local council. The resolution was lost on the opposition of the local government 
which considered that it would not be practicable to give effect to such a proposal.* 

DeiucUons from Wages. — In June, 1926, the Government of India made an 
enquiry from local governments as to the extent to which fines and other deductions 
were being realized by employers in India from their workpeople. The views of the 
local governments were also invited on the desirability of ta^ng any action, legislative 
or otherwise, to counter any abuses which might hi found to prevail. The replies 
received indicated that ; — (1) Except in the tea gardens of Assam and the coalfields 
of Bihar and Ori.ssa, the system of fining is common throughout India ; (2) in addition 
to the fines imposed for breaches of discipline or for bad or negligent work, or injury 
to materials, deductions are made in the Bombay Presidency in respect of supply of 
materials and tools, rents for housing, supply of medicines, medical attendance, 
food grains and water, contributions to provident funds, use of reading rooms and 
libraries, education and compulsory contributions to charity and entertainments 
provided by the employer ; (3) in a number of cases the fines collected are credited 
to a fund mainly devoted to the benefit of the workmen. 

All the major local governments, except Bombay, were of opinion that the system 
of fining had not led to any senous abuse and that legislation was unnecessary. The 
Government of Bombay, on the other hand, after an exhaustive enquiry into the 
subject by its Labour Office. f came to the opposite conclusion. A copy of the 
correspondence with local governments on the subject is contained in Appendix XII 
to this memofandum. 

Periods of wage-payment. — In 1924 the Government of India collected information 
for the leading branches of organised industry in India regarding the periods by 
which wages are paid and the time which elapses between the end of the period for 
which wages arc earned and the date of payment, i.e.. the waiting period. This 
information was published in Bulletin No. 34 of Indian Industries and Labour. 
Briefly, the enquiry disclosed that, in the case of skilled workers, the most general 
system is that of payment on a monthly basis, the most imjiortant exceptions to 
this rule being the jute mills in Bengal, where payment is made on a weekly basis, 
and the Ahm^abad cotton mills, where payment is made by haptas (a period varying 
from 14 to 16 days). Unskilled labour is frequently paid on shorter pcriod.s. The 
waiting period varies widely. As a general rule it lies between one-third and one-half 
of the period of payment, i.e., the monthly payments are normally made ten to fifteen 
days after the close of the month, fortnightly payments within five days to a week 
after the close of the fortnight, and weekly pa 3 'ments in two to four days. Wide 
variations in the date of pajment are common only in the smaller and less organized 
industries, while in the larger establishments regularity of payment is the rule. 

In September, 1924, Dewan Chaman Lall introduced a Bill in the I..egi3lative 
Assembly known as the ” Weekly Payments Bill." The object of tliis Bill was to 
provide for the payment of wages on a weekly basis, but it allowed employers to 
continue payments on any otlier system provided wages were not withlield for more 
than a week. The Bill which was circulated for opinion, met with general opposition, 
particularly i n regard to the proposal to interfere with the existing periods of payment. 
When it came before the Assembly' for the second reading in February, 1926, it 
was opposed by Government, and on an assurance being given that the question 
of legislation to secure the prompt payment of wages would be considered, the Bill 
was withdrawn by its sponsor. In Jidy, 1926, the Government of India accordingly 
invited opinions from local governments on the advisability of legislation. The 
correspondence with local governments is reproduced in Appendix XIII. It will 
be observed that most of the local governments are opposed to legislation, but in 
view of the contemplated appointment of a Commission to enquire into various 
problems connected with labour, the Government of India decided not to formulate, 
at present, any definite conclusions in the matter. 

Treatment of unclaimed wc^es. — The question of the forfeiture of unclaimed wages 
was raised in connection with the question of tire prompt payment of wages. The 
practice of forfeiting wages which are not claimed wittiin a certain time is common 
in the mills in Bombay. In some cases it is the rule that the wages of a worker absent 
without leave for over a month should be forfeited, unless a medical certificate is 
produced. In others wages are not forfeited until six months have elapsed. The 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 1928-29,t considered this question, Md re- 
commended that in future unclaimed wages should be paid at any time on their being 
claimed by the operative or his legal representative, -subject to the operative being 
sufficiently identified. 

• Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol, III, No. I, pages 316 — 334. 

t See Report of an enquiry into deductions from wages or payments in respect 
of fines. 1928. 

t Faia. 91 of the Report. 
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In^btedness . — Indebtedness is as much a feature of town life as of village life 
in India. The results of the enquiries conducted into the family budgets of the work- 
ing classes in Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Sholapur and Rangoon show that indebtedness 
is generally prevalent among the operatives in all these centres. In Rangoon the 
labourer from India is generally indebted to the maistry, who advances him money 
in order that he may be able to come to Burma. The report of the Officer-m-charge 
of the Labour Statistics Bureau, Burma, indicates that the labourtr generally 
remains indebted to his maiitry for the rest of his life.* In the important industrial' 
centres of the Bombay Presidency, the prevailing indebtedness of the operatives 
is attributed chiefly to the social and religious custonts of the people which neces.sitate 
an expenditure on marriages, funerals, etc., quite out of proportion to the income of 
the family. The Ahmedabad Report f shows that the millhand at that centre is 
generally heavily indebted, while in Bombay City J and in Sholapur § it is estimated 
tliat the percentage of the millhands who are in debt is 47 and 60 respectively. The 
average indebtedness extends to an equivalent of 2i months’ earnings in Bombay 
City, while in Ahmedabad it varies from a few rupees to many times the monthly 
income. The rales of interest charged are heavy. In Bombaj the usual rate is 
75 per cent, per annum, while the lates in Ahmedabad vary from 12 to 24 per cent., 
but higher rates are npt uncommon. 

Bonus and profit sharing schemes . — -Bonuses are granted to workers in India for 
different reasons. In some cases a bonus is merely an allowance for dearness of food, 
which is granted to the operatives in order to avoid the necessity of raising wages. 
For instance, a war bonus of 10 per cent, was granted in the cotton mills in Bombay 
in July, 1917. This Avas raised to 15 per cent, in January, 1918, and to 35 per cent, 
in January 1919, when it was termed a special allowance on eccount of the high prices 
of foodstuffs. The allowance was further increased on 24th January, 1920, and on 
30th November, 1920, till it stood on the latter date at 70 per cent, for operatives 
on fixed wages and lor winders, and at 80 per cent, for pieceworkers other than 
winders. Again, a bonus is also sometimes granted for regular attendance. This 
bonus is paid in cash in the textile mills in the Rrmbay Presidency, except in Sholapur, 
where it is given in the form of a grain allowance to all workers who are present on 
22 days in the month. There is another form of bonus, called the efficiency bonus, 
which is granted by several concerns in the Bombay Presidency. During the boom 
period the cotton mills in Bombay were paying an annual bonus of one month’s 
wages, but tliis was discontinued at tlie beginning of 1924. Similar bonuses were 
also paid by the cotton mills in Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

Profit sharing schemes have been tried by very few concerns in India. In April, 
1928, the Tata Iron and Steel Company introduced such a scheme for their workers 
under which a monthly bonus based on production is paid to all men drawing less 
than Rs. 300 per mensem or Rs. 10 per day whose work contributes to the production 
obtained and who have been in the Compan}’’s employ for at least six months. The 
bonus is based on the total monthly finished production from each producing unit, 
and the works as a whole. It is reduced if the production falls below- a certain figure 
and increased if it rises above that figure. For the standard figure of production, 
the total amount of bonus is fixed at Rs. 10 lakhs per annum. The men on lower 
rates of pay- receive a higher bonus in relation to their wages than those on higher 
rates. Another interesting scheme is in operation in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills where half-yearly bonuses are paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared. Thus, if the Company pays a dividend of 10 per cent, on the 
ordinary shares, the bonus is paid to each workman at the rate of 10 per cent, on 
the total pay he has earned during the half-year. 

Annual leave . — No information is available with regard to the extent of annual 
leave taken by workers or the extent to which it is countenanced or assisted by em- 
ployers. There is probably no regular system for the grant of leave to operatives, 
except in rare cases. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, have fixed rules for the grant of 
leave to their employees. The apprentices, assistants zind clerks serving in the mills 
on fixed salaries are allowed privilege leave to the extent of two days for every month 
of active service, but in the case of the other operatives leave on full pay is allowed 
only for 12 days in a year to those whose period of service with the Company exceeds 


* Report of an Enquiry into the Standard and Cost of Lirtng of the Working 
Classes in Rangoon, 1928, para. 195. 

t Report of an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 
192& para. 59. 

J Report of an Enquiry into Working Qass Budgets in Bombay, 1923, para. 44. 

I Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill Workers in Sholapur 
City, 1928, page 25. 
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20 yean. Freon the Report of the Bombay ^tiihe Enquiry Committee, 1828-29,* 
it appears that the Bombay MiUowners’ Association have under consid^ation the 
question of framing a new rule regarding the grant of leave to the operatives in the 
textile mills. 

Chapter ZDL— Trade Combinatiooi. 

Growth of tho Trade Union Movement in India. — The trade union movement in 
India is of comparatively recent origin, and the period during which it may be said 
to have taken root in this country is from the year 1918 to 1920. Organizations 
intended to promote the interests of workers were in existence before 1918, but the 
primary function of trade unionism, viz., the organization of wage-earners with a 
view to promote collective bargaining, had not been developed until 1918, when the 
economic, social and political conditions obtaining in India as a result of the Great 
War were decidedly favourable to the growth of the trade union movement. As 
early as 1884 an organization known as the Mill-hands Association was formed in 
Bombay under the chairmanship of Mr. N. M. Lokhanday, but its main purpose 
was to agitate lor a revision of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. f Similarly the 
Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabba and the Social Service League, Bombay, which were 
both started in 1911, and also the Servants of India Society took an active interest 
in the welfare of the working classes, but these organizations were not, and in fact 
did not claim to be, trade unions. The lateness of the trade union movement in 
India was due partly to the slow progress of the ifidustrialization of the country, 
and partly to the special difficulties arising out of lire illiteracy of the workers, their 
migratory habits and the heterogeneous composition of the labour force in indus:.rial 
centres. It is significant, however, that the period which marked the birth of the 
movement synchronised with the period of unprecedented boom in trade and industry 
which immediately followed the Great War. The movement was essentially an 
economic one, though it was given a political complexion owing to the fact that a 
number of its supporters were politicians. During mis period there was a steady rise 
in the cost of living without a proportionate increase in wages and the growth of 
labour unrest was therefore only natural. A series of successful strikes demonstrated 
to the workers, as nothing else could have done more successfully, the importance of 
organization. Trade unions were formed cither immediately before or immediately 
after a strike. Many of them were more of the nature of temporary strike com- 
mittees than proper trade unions, and they ceased to exist as soon as the grievances 
of the men were remedied. But the trade union movement had come to 
stay. A number of important unions which had been established during this 
period, e.g., the Madras Labour Union (started in 1918), the G.I.P. Railway 
Workmens Union (started in 1919), and the Ahmedabad Textile Workmen's 
Union (started in 1920) are still functioning. 

In 1920 an important development took place in the trade union movement of 
the country. In that year the All-India Trade Union Congress came into being, and 
held its first session at Bombay under the presidentship of the late Lala Lajpat Itai. 
The object of the Congress as laid down in its constitution was " to co-ordinate the 
activities of all the labour organizations in ail the trades and in all provinces in India, 
and generally to further the interests of Indian labour in matters social, political and 
economic." The Congress has established provincial committees in mast of the 
imjortant provinces, and has so far held nine annual sessions, A factor of some 
importance in the formation of the Congress was the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference to which, according to the Treaty of Versailles, it is in- 
cumbent on the Government of India to nominate to each session of the conference 
a non-official delegate in con.sultation with the industrial organizations which are most 
representative of workpeople. The object of the promoters of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was to ensure tliat the Workers’ delegates to the International 
Labour Conferences w’ould be duly elected representatives of tlie organized workers 
in India. 

Extent of Trade Unionism in India before 1926.— Accurate and reliable statistics 
a« not available of trade unions in India, except in Bombay, where information 
regarding the trade unions in the Presidency is given in the Labour Caxctk published 
by the &mbay Labour Office. In the report of the first annual session of the ,\1I- 
India Trade Union Congress in 1920, it was stated that 60 unions were affiliated to 
the Congress while 42 more unions expressed their symixitliy with its objects, and 
it was estimated that the Congress represented no lc.ss than 5,00,000 workers. But 
in 1926 the General Secretaries’ Report to the Sixth Annual Session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress showed that the number of affiliated union.s was only 52, and 
the total membership a little over 1,25,000. The All-India Trade Union Congress 
does not, however, include all the trade unions which are in existence in the country, 
’The Ahmedabad Labour Union, which is one of the best organized unions in India. 

• Page 28 of the Report. 

t Clow, Indian Factory Legislation, page 15. 
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has not yet been affiliated to it and from the Directory of Trade Unions, which was 
OTepared in 1925 by Mr. R. R. Bakhale, Assistant Secretary of the All-India Trade 
Union G>ngrc38, it appears that there were in that year no less than eight federations 
and 167 unions. But all these unions are not equal in strength and vitality, and 
about half of them are organizations either of Government servants or of persons 
connected with Government employment. Trade unionism has made substantial 
progress among railway, postal and telegraph employees, but on the whole it is still 
weak in the great organized textile and mining industries, though rapid progress is 
being witnessed in some important centres like Ahmedabad and Rimbay. The 
movement embraces only a small fraction of the workers in India, and considerable 
progress remains to be niade before it can be said to have attained the level of other 
industrial countries. 

Registration of Unions under the Indian Trade Unions Act. — The Indian Trade 
Unions Act • came into force on the 1st June. 1927, and it is yet too early to pronounce 
any judgment as to the effect of this Act on the trade union movement of the country. 
The total number of unions registered under the Act up to the Si.it March, 1928, was 
29, with a total membership of 1,00,619 ; no less than 12 of these unions with a total 
membership of 52,55^, were registered in the Bombay Presidency. In Bengal only 
two unions were registered under the Act, while in the Punjab out of the six unions 
registered during the year only one union, viz., the North Western Railway Union, 
with a membership of 5,000, is of any importance. The total membership of the 
remaining five unions was less than 800, and one of them, viz., the Homeopathic 
Association, with a membership of only 19. can hardly be said to be a trade union 
in the ordinary sense of the term. An explanation given for the slow progress of 
registration in the first year of the working of the Act is that the constitutions of the 
existing unions had to be revised in order to comply with the provisions of the Act, 
and this took a little time. The total receipts during the year in the general fund of 
all the 29 registered unions amounted to about Rs. 1,63,600. which gives an average 
ofjRs. 5,641 per union and Re. 1 and annas 10 per member. Only one registered 
unionj constituted a political fund, but the income during the year in this fund was 
only Rs. 340 as against an income of Rs. 7,735 in the general fund. No federations 
were registered in the year 1927-28. The returns for the year ending 31st March, 
1929, have not yet been received, but the progress of registration during the two years 
of the operation of the Act is shown below ; — 

Employees' Unions registered during the years 1927-28 and 1928-29. 


Serial 

No. 

Province. 

No. of 
trade 
unions 
registered 
during 
the year 
ending 
3l3t 
March 
1928. 

No. of 
members 
of trade 
unions in 
column 3 
on the 
31st 
March 
1928. 

No. of 
trade 
unions 
registered 
during 
the year 
ending 
3l3t 
March 
1929. 

No. of 
members 
of trade 
unions in 
column 5 
at the 
time 
of re- 
gistration. 

1 

Madras 

3 

9,557t 

n 

6,003§ 

2 

Bombay . . 

12** 

52,559 


34,792 

3 

Bengal 

2 

2,029 


18,163t t 

4 

The United Provinces . . 

1 

3,119 


112 

5 

The Punjab 

6 

5,799 


190 

6 

Burma 

1 

216 




7 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

25,203 


15.000 

8 

The Central Provinces . . 

3 

2,137 



9 

Assam 

— 

— 



10 

The North-West Frontier 
Province 

— 

— 

1 

1,960 


Total . . 

29 

100,609 

50 

76,2201 t 


• For an account of the circumstances leading to the passing of this Act, sec Qow’s 
"The State and Industry,” pages 158-159. 

t The Madras Labour Union for Textile Workers. 

For two unions only ; the third union is defunct, and it is proposed to cancel its 
registration. 

i For six unions only. ** Two of these unions have since amalgamated, 

ft For five unions only. For 47 unions only. 
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The importance of registration as securing a special status for a trade union 
became apparent during &e general strike in the Bombay textile mills which com* 
menced in April, 1928. Before the strike, the two important unions consisting of 
employees in the textile mills were the Bombay Textile Labour Union and the 
Girni Kamgar Mahanvandal. But owing to differences among the labour leaders, 
two other associations, viz., the Bombay Mill Workers’ Union and the Gimi Kamgar 
Union, under the control of extremist labour leaders, and decidedly communist in 
character, came into being. The MUlowners’ Association which had hitherto refused 
to recognize any union of textile workers in Bombay City, gave an assurance to 
His Excellency the Governor that it would be prepared to receive representatives 
of registered trade unions with a view to opening negotiations for a settlement of the 
dispute. The Bombay Textile Union was then the only trade union registered under 
the Act, but it had arrived at an agreement with the other unions whereby a Joint 
Strike Committee, consisting of representatives of the four unions, mentioned above, 
was appointed to negotiate with the Millowners’ Association. The latter, however, 
refused to enter into any discussion with the Joint Strike Committee unless all its 
members were representatives of duly registered trade unions. The deadlock thus 
created was removed by the action of the Resident of the Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal 
which resulted in the registration of this union on the 21st May, 1928. Two days 
later the Gimi Kamgar Union, a rival union controlled by t^ extremist labour 
leaders of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, also obtained registration, and the Bom- 
bay Mill Workers' Union followed suit on the 1st June, 1928. Thus all the members 
of the Joint Strike Committee were members of registered unions, and tlie ground 
was. prepared for a round table conference. In referring to the events of the general 
strike in his report for the year ending 31st March, 1928, on the working of the Act, 
the Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay Presidency, observed as follows : — " In 
the six mouths that have elapsed since the 31st March, 1928, it has become abund- 
antly clear that registration will be sought by every union of any importance." The 
table of the principal trade unions in the Bombay Presidency, which is publislied in 
the Bombay Labour Gazette for April, 1929, bears testimony to the. correctness of 
this obsers’ation. By April. 1929. no less than 35 unions with a total membership 
of about 1.57,000. were registered under the Act ; the numlier of unregistered unions 
was 60. but their total membership les-s than 44,000. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the progress made by the Gimi Kamgar Union in Bombay City. At the 
time of registration (23rd May, 1928) this union consisted of only 174 members, but 
the membership has since risen to 54,000, which is six times the aggregate membership 
of the other three unions of the te.\tile workers in Bombay City. 

The Trade Unions Act and unregistered Unions. — The question of legislation for 
the protection of Indian Trade Unions arose out of a decision of the Madras High Court 
in 1920, granting an injunction restraining the leader of a local labour union from 
influencing tlie employees of a mill to break their contract with their employers. 
The object of the Indian Trade Unions Act w'as to give trade union.s m India the 
necessary protection from civil suits and from the criminal law relating to conspiracy 
in order to enable them to carry on their legitimate activities. The Indian Act, 
however, difiered in one important respect from similar legislation in Great Britain and 
the Dominions. The privileges which it proposed to confer were only for those 
unions which accepted registration, and the legal position of unregistered unions was 
left unaltered. As registration is not compuliMry. the immunity from civil suits and 
from prosecutions for criminal conspiracy does not extend to all trade unions, but 
registration involves no obligation wUcb a reputable and well-conducted union should 
not be willing and indeed anxious to accept. An attempt was made when the Act 
Was under consideration in the Legislative Assembly to extend to unregistered unions 
the privileges which it proposed to confer on registered unions, but without success. 
In February, 19’28, Mr. Joshi introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code, the 
object of which was to extend immunity from criminal prosecution to other combina- 
tiems of workmen. The Bill, on circulation, received little support, and was rejected 
by the Legislative Assembly in September, 1928. The fact that unregistered trade 
unions are still in the same iKisition as before the passing of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, was shown by a case in SlioJ^pur which was decided shortly after Mr. Joshi’s 
Bill was rejected by the Legislative Asssembly. On the application of three of the 
mills at tliat centre an interim injunction was granted against certain members of an 
unregistered union, restraining them from inciting the workers of these mills to 
strike work or to continue to be on strike. 

Attitude of Government towards Assodaiions consisting of its Employees. — Before 
1919, it was not the policy of Government to accept any representation from an 
association consisting of its employees or even a joint representation from its em- 
plo)r«es. The Government Servants' Conduct Rules did not prohibit Goventment 
employees from forming themselves into associations, but disdplinary action could 
be tal^ against a Government servant if his membership of an association Involved 
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a breach of the Government’s Servants' Ginduct Rules. The right of association 
for all lawful purposes by the employed ais well as by the employers was recognized 
in Article 427 of the Peace Treaty, which was signed in 1919, as a principle which the 
High Contracting Parties regarded as being of special and urgent importance. In 
view of the assertion of this principle, the Government of India found it necessary to 
consider the circumstances in which they would be prepared to accord recognition 
to Associations of their own employees and rules for the recognition by Government 
of associations formed by its employees were accordingly frained and issued in 1921. 
To obtain recognition an association must ordinarily consist of a distinct class of 
Government employee, and every Government employee of the same class must be 
eligible for membership. No representation or deputation will be received except in 
connection with a matter which is, or raises questions which are, of common interest 
to the class represented by the Association. Outsiders are not definitely excluded 
from being office-holders of the Association, but Government reserves the right in 
particular cases of refusing recognition to associations of which all the office-holders 
are not either in the active service of Government or honou-ably retired officers 
belonging to the same class of employees as the Association represents. Government 
can also require the regular submission for their information of copies of the rules of 
the Association, and the annual statement of its accounts and of lists of its members. 
It was also provided that in the event of legislation being passed which will permit 
of the registration of the association, the association shall be duly registered. The 
Recognition Rules do not apply to employees subject to military law or to the Indian 
Army Act, 1911, and more stringent conditions are laid down for the employees in 
the police and prison departments . 

The passing of the Indian Trade Unions Act has created certain difficulties in 
its application to Government servants, as both the Government Servants' Conduct 
Rules and the rules for the recognition of associations consisting of Government 
servants are in certam respects inconsistent with its provisions. Thus, the following 
activities permitted by the Act are forbidden by the Government Servants’ Conduct 
Rules : — (i) The payment of expenses of a pohtical candidate {Section 16 (2) (a) ) ; 
(ii) the holding of a meeting and the distribution of Uterature or documents m support 
of a candidate (Section 16 (2) (6)) ; (iii) the maintenance of a member of a legislative 
body (Section 16 (2) (c)) ; (iv) the registration of electors or the selection of a can- 
didate (Section 16 (2) (<^ , {v) the holding of political meeting of any kind or the 
distribution of political literature or politick documents of anykmd (Section 16(2) (e)). 

The Government Servants’ Conduct Rules are statutory rules framed or confirmed 
under Section 96-B (2) of the Government of India Act and in so far as they are in- 
consistent with the Trade Unions Act they override it. But these rules regulate only 
the actions of individual Government servants ; there is nothing forbidding them to 
form themselves into an association, and once an association is formed the corporate 
body cannot be controlled by the Government Servants' Conduct Rules or by any 
rules framed under Section 96-B. of the Government of India Act. With regard to 
the rules for the recognition of a.ssociations consisting of Government servants the 
difficulty arises from the fact that these rules enforce the principle of homogeneity 
while the Indian Trade Unions Act contains no such restriction. The position is 
thus somewhat anomalous. Government servants are free to form themselves into 
a registered association which can indulge in activities forbidden to Government 
servants. Such an association may, under the Indian Trade Unions Act, include 
outsiders in its membership, and it may consist of diSerent classes of Government 
servants, but, in accordance with the Recognition Rules, Government will not have 
any dealings with it. 

The reconsideration of the principles which should govern the recognition of 
associations of Government servants in the light of the provisions of the Indian 
Trade Unions Act has presented numerous difficulties, and the Government of India 
have not yet formulated their final conclusions. On the one hand, it is necessary 
that Government, which is the largest employer of labour in the country, should not 
adopt too conservative an attitude in the matter of the recognition of associations 
consisting of its employees, particularly those who belong to the artisan class ; on 
the other hand, it is necessary for Government to take adequate precautions against 
such activities on the part of associations consisting of its employees as would be 
subversive of reasonable discipline. It is clearly impossible for Government to 
promise that recognition will be given or continued to every registered union of their 
servants, for there are many actions open to a union which would amply warrant a 
withdrawal or refusal of recognition but which would in no way impair the imion’s 
right to registration. For example, in the past it has been necessary to withhold 
recognition from a union whose officers indulged in scurrilous attacks on the officers 
of thd department with which the union was concerned. Pending the consideration 
of this difficult question. Government have relaxed the provision contained in the 
existing rules for the recognition of associations consisting of its employees which 
requires them to register under the .Act. 
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Trait CombinoHons among Employers . — There are numerous organizations in 
India which protect the interests of employers. First of all are the chambers of 
commerce, which are mostly either preponderantly European or entirely Indian. 
Ihe Indian Chambers of Commerce are under one federation known as the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, while the European chambers are federated as the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon. In addition to these 
chambers are the associations representing particular branches of trade. The 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta, represent the textile interests in India, 
while the Indian Tea Association -with its branches in Assam, Surma Valley. Dar- 
jeeling and the Dooars represent the tea planting interests in these areas. There are 
two other important platers* associations, viz., the Bihar Planters' Association, 
which is, however, gradually losing its importance since the decline of indigo cultiva- 
tion, and the United Planters' Association of Southern India, which represents the 
interests of organized plantations in Madras and the neighbouring Indian States. 
The mining interests are looked after by the Indian Mining Association and the 
Indian Mi ning Federation ; the former includes all European employers and a 
number of Indian concerns in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, while the latter represents 
only Indian capital in the coal-mining industry of these two provinces. There are 
also a number of smaller local organizations, such as the Delhi Factory Owners' 
Federation, Delhi, the Factory Owners' Association, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and the Mills and Factories Owners' Association, Beawar. 

Generally speaking, the employers’ organizations in India are concerned more 
with the promotion of business interests than with labour problems. Compara- 
tively little has been done to standardise "wages or to secure uniformity in the condi- 
tions of employment. But the growth of labour unrest in recent years has in some 
cases, e.g , in the textile industry in Bombay, and the jute industry in Bengal, 
compelled employers to take collective action in dealing with their workpeople. 
The Indian Trade Unions Act applies to employers' as well as employees' organiza- 
tions, but so far no employers' organization has registered itself as a trade union 
under the Act. 


Chapter XIV. — Administoition. 

Labour Questions in the Central Legislature . — In the Central Le^lature a number 
of labour measures have been passed in recent years. These include (i) three Acts 
amending the Factories Act of 1911, one of which constituted a radical revision of 
that Act in almost every direction ; (ii) a new Mines Act passed in 1923 and an 
amending Act passed in 1928 ; (iii) the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, with 
two amending Acts passed in 1M6 and 1929 respectively ; (iv) the Trade Union# 
Act, 1926, with a minor amending Act which was passed in 1928 ; (v) an Act regulat- 
ing child labour in ports* ; (vi) an Act repealing certain provisions of the law relating 
to criminal penalties for breach of contract by workmen ; (vii) the Trades Disputes 
Act. 1929. 

All these were Government measures, but in some cases action by Government 
followed on proposals made in the Legislative Assembly. For instance, the Trade 
Unions Act was the outcome of a private member’s resolution adopted in the Assembly 
and a private member's Bill (i.e.. the Workmen’s Freedom Bill, introduced by Mr, 
N. M. Josbi in the Legislative Assembly on 23rd September, 1924) influenced Govern- 
ment in connection with the repeal of the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act. In 
addition, two other Bills were introduced by private members, viz., Diwan Cbaman 
Lall's Weekly Payments Bill and Mr. Joshi's Maternity Benefits Bill, an account of 
which has already been given in previous chapters. Of the liesolutions on labour 
matters discussed in the Central Legislature, the majority were moved by Govern- 
ment in connection with the proceedings of the International Labour Conferences. 

The interest of the Legislative Assembly in labour questions was at the outset 
small, but, with the growing importance of economic questions, labour measures now 
occupy the attention of the Hou.se to a very muen larger extent. The radical 
revision of the Factories Act in 1922 went through with a fraction of the discussion 
that a similar measure would evoke to-day. In tire debates on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1923 Government were able to carry through a large and 
detailed measure without a single amendment l>:ing made to which they were 
opposed. The Indian Trade Unions Bill did rot, however, have such an easy 

S assage in 1926, and a number of amendments wero made by tlie Legislative Assembly 
1 the Select Committee and in the House. Tbs most important of these amend- 
ments was the introduction of a clause permittinij; registered trade unions to maintain 
a separate fund for political purposes. In the case of the Trade Disputes Bill, the 
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As$embW made itseli felt to a very much l^er extent. Although all the three parts 
of this Bill were accepted by the House, important amendments were made in the 
Sel^t Committee. The period during which the Act was to remain in force was 
liinited to five years, and the scope of the provisions relating to strikes in public 
utility services and general strikes was curtailed considerably. The attitude of the 
Legislature towards this Bill was, however, to a large extent influenced by political 
considerations. The Council of State has generally devoted less attention to labour, 
matters. All the Acts referred to above were passed in this Chamber without much 
discussion. 

Labour Questions in the Provincial Legislatures . — Provincial Legislatures are 
competent to enact labour legislation, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General. But their output has been small. The only labour measures which have 
bew passed up to the present are (i) an Act* repealing the Madras Planters' Act, 
which included provisions for criminal penalties for breach of contract ; (ii) the Coorg 
Labour Act, 1926, which was a step in precisely the opposite direction as it made 
provision for the criminal punishment of breaches of contract ; (iii) the Bombay 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1929, which provides for the grant of maternity benefits to 
women employed in factories. 

The first two were Government measures but the Bombay Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1929, was introduced by a private member and was passed by the loc^ council 
in spite of the initial opposition of the local government. Certain other labour 
measures have been introduced in local coimcils but have not passed into law. 
Mr. R. W. Fulay, a non-oflicial member of the Central Provinces Legislative Council, 
introduced two labour measures in January, 1929. One was a Maternity Benefit 
Bill and the other a Workmen's Welfare Bill, which would make it compulsory for all 
factory owners employing more than 100 persons to provide free of charge dining 
sheds and rest rooms for their workers and creches or day nurseries for the infants of 
the female employees. A Bill known as the Bengal Tea Gardens Public Health BiU, 
which was designed to set up a Board of Health for the tea-producing areas of Bengal 
and to replace the Jaipaiguri Labour Act of 1912, was introduced in the first Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1923, but lapsed with the dissolution of that Council. A 
Statistics Bill, which was designed mainly to overcome the difficulties experienced 
by the Bombay Labour Office in coUectmg labour statistics was introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council in 1924, but was eventually abandoned by the local 
government owing to the vigorous opposition with which it was received. Of the 
resolutions on labour matters moved from time to time in local councils, the majority 
related to the investigation of the problem of unemploj-ment, particularly amongst 
the educated classes, an account of which has already been given in Chapter IV. 
A resolution was moved in the Bengal Legislative Council in 1921 recommending the 
statutory fixation of minimum wages and a resolution was moved in the Bihar and 
Orissa Council in 1926 regarding the payment of maternity benefits. The former 
resolution was rejected, while the latter was adopted, but no legislative action has 
yet been taken to give eflect to it. 

India and the International Labour Conference . — The preamble to Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles refers to the fact that " the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve 
the conditions in their own countries.” In order to establish universal peace based 
on social justice the Peace Treaty not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions afiecting labour which were recognized by the High Contracting Parties 
to be " of special and urgent importance,” but also brought into being an organization 
to wliich was entrusled the task of securing, as far as practicable, the observance of 
these principles. The Conventions and recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference are not automatically binding on the members of the 
organization, but they have to be submitted to the legislature of each country, and 
this secures the regular examination both by the executive and the Legislature of 
schemes which international opinion considers necessary and desirable for the 
amelioration of labour conditions. The International labour Organization has thus 
been able to exercise a considerable influence on recent labour legislation in India. 
Eleven sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held between 
1919 and 1929, and no less than 26 draft Conventions have been adopted by the 
Conference. Of these, eleven Conventions have been ratified by India, while the 
question of ratifjnng certain other Conventions is still under consideration. But 
tne progress achieved in India as the result of the deliberations of the International 
Labour Conference cannot be judged solely by the number of ratifications. Account 
must also be taken of the extent and nature of the legislation which has resulted from 


• Madras Planters (Repealing) Act, 1927, The Madras Planters {Labonr Act, 
1903, ceased to have effect from the 1st January, 1929. 
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tJie decisions of the Conference. As was stated by Sir Louis Kershaw, the Govern- 
ment delegate to the tenth session of the International Labour Conference, " if a 
Oovemment, whose legislation is already in conformity with the provisions of a 
Draft Convention, ratifies that Convention, it is clear that no tangible benefit follows 
to the worker ; but if, on the other hand, ratification involves new obligations and 
fresh legislation, then the workers benefit." 

The action taken by India on each of the Draft Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference is indicated below. The Conventions marked with 
an asterisk are those which have been ratified by the Government of India. 

First Session. {Washington, 1919). 

(i) *Draft Comieniion limiting the Hours of Work in Industrial Undertakings . — 
This Convention required India to adopt the principle of a sixty-hour week for all 
workers in industries covered by the Indian Factories Act, in mines and in such 
branches of railway work as may be specified for this purpose by the competent 
authority. The Indian Factories Act of 1911 contained no provisions for limiting 
the weekly hours of work. It placed a daily limitation on hours of work, but that 
too, so far as male workers were concerned, applied only to textile factories. The 
position under the Indian Mines Act of 1901 was still worse ; it contained no provi- 
sions for regulating the hours of work. The ratification of the Convention accord- 
ingly led to a radical revision of both these Acts. In the case of railway's, orders 
were issued in September. 1921, that the sixty-hour week should be adopted for 
workshop staff and station staff not employed in connection uath the working of 
trains. These orders were, however, modified in January, 1922, so as to exclude 
from their operation the following classes of electrical workers on railways (i) running 
and maintenamce staff of power house ; (ii) maintenance staff in shops w'ho can be 
classed as millwrights ; (iii) maintenance stafi on outside work who arc required to 
work on maintenance of electric installation, distribution mains, etc. 

The question of extending the application of the sixty-hour week on railways 
has been for some time under the consideration of the Goveinmcnt of India. The 
matter was referred to the Indian Railway Conference A8.sociation, which, at a 
meeting held in October, 1927, adopted a resolution approving of certain rules on 
the subject. These rules have also been approved of by the Railway Board in 
respect of the State-managed railways and by the several boards of directors con- 
cerned in respect of company managed railways, but the question of their enforce- 
ment is still under consideration. 

(ii) • Draft Convention concerning Unemployment. — An account of this Convention 
has already been given in Chapter IV. 

(iii) Draft Convention concerning the Employment of Women before and after Child- 
birth. — As iready explained in Chapter VI, this Convention was not intended to be 
apphed immediately to India. 

(iv) * Draft Convention concerning the employment of Women during the Night. 

(v) *DreHt Convention concerning the night work of young persons employed in 
industry. — ^The position in regard to both these Conventions, which have been 
ratified by the Government of India, is explained in Chapter XI. 

(vi) Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment. — This Convention required India to prohibit the employment of children 
under twelve years of age in (a) manufactories working with power and employing 
more than ten persons ; (6) mines, quarries and other works for the extraction of 
minerals from the earth ; (c) the transport of passengers or gcxids or mails, by rail 
or in the handling of goods at docks, quays and wharves but excluding transport by 
hand. 

The Indian Factories Act as it stood at the time when this Convention was under 
conaidcratmn applied only to factories using power and employing more than 49 
persons. The Government of India proposed to amend the definition of " factory " 
in the Act so as to cover factories using power and employing not less than 20 
persons, and to empower local governments to bring within the scope of the Act 
any factory employing not less than 10 persons. But they wore nrt prepared to 
go so far aa was required by this draft Convention, as they realized tihat, without sm 
efficient inspecting staff, legislation would prove nugatory, and it was quite impossible 
to provide for the large ai^ sudden increase of staff that would be required to deal 
wim the numerous small industrial establishments employing 10 or more persons. 
The Government of India therefore expressed their inability to ratify this draft 
Convention unless the two following reservations were accepted (i) that it shall not 
apply to ffictories employing more than 10 but less than 20 persona unless the local 
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Government bo direct ; (ii) that transitional regulations should be made regarding 
children between the ages of nine and twelve already lawfully employed in factories. 

.^though the Draft Convention was not ratified, provisions were included in the 
Indian Factories and Mines Acts prohibiting the employment of children under the 
age of twelve years in factories and under the age of thirteen years in mines. An 
amendment was also made in the Indian Ports Act of 1908 so as to make, it obligatory 
on a local government to make rules prohibiting the employment of children under 
the age of twelve years upon the handling of goods at piers, jetties, landing-places, 
wharves, quays, docks, warehouses and sheds. 

Second Session (Genoa, 1920). 

(vii) Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea. — This Convention was designed to prohibit the employment of children 
under the age of fourteen years on all ships and boats of any nature whatsoever 
engaged in maritime navigation, except ships of war, school ships, training ships and 
vessels in which members of the same family are employed. It further provided 
that every shipmaster^should be required to keep a register of all persons under the 
age of 16 years employed on board his vessel and of Sie dates of their birth. The 
ratification of this Convention presented two difficulties. In the first place, under 
the existing Indian Shipping law, agreements with seamen are obhgatory only in 
respect of engagements for service on foreign-going ships and home-trade ships of a 
burden exceeding 300 tons, and it is only where agreements are obligatory that the 
Government of India could undertake to enforce this Convention. Secondly, a 
practice exists in India whereby Indian seamen are allowed to take with them on 
boardship their young sons and nephews. These boys serve as deck-hands on 
nominal wages and are, in fact, apprentices. The practice is regarded in the light 
of a privilege, and it was not possible to interfere with it. The Government of India 
were, therefore, unable to ratify the Draft Convention, but they decided to give effect 
to it subject to the following reservations (a) that it shall apply only to foreign-going 
ships and to home-trade ships of a burden exceeding 300 tons ; and (fc) that nothing 
in the Draft Convention shall lie deemed to interfere with the Indian custom of sending 
young boys to sea on nominal wages in the charge of their fathers or near relatives. 

No legislation has as yet been undertaken, but the question of introducing a single 
Bill dealing with all the maritime Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference is at present under the consideration of the Government of India. 

(viii) Draft Convention concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship. — This Convention required the owner of a vessel, or the person 
with whom the seamen had contracted for service on board the vessel, to pay to each 
Beaman employed thereon an indemnity against unemployment resulting from loss 
or foundering of the vessel. This indemnity was to be paid at the same rate as the 
wages payable under the contract for the days during which the seaman in fact 
remained unemployed, but the Convention provided for the hinitation of the total 
indemnity to two months' wages. The Government of India anticipated great 
difficulties in giving effect to this Convention in the circumstances obtaining in 
India, where no labour exchanges or employment ofiSces exist with whom shipwrecked 
seamen on their return to India could be registered for employment. The Draft 
Convention was not ratified, but the resolution which was adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State recommended to the Government of India that 
enquiries should be undertaken to ascertain whether the law should not be amended 
so as to provide (1) that any Indian seaman whose service is terminated before the 
period contemplated in his agreement by reason of the wreck or loss of the ship 
should be entitled to his wages until he is repatriated to the port of his departure 
from India ; and (2) that he should be paid compensation for loss of his personal 
effects up to the limit of one month's wages. No legislation has yet been undertaken. 

(ix) Draft Convention for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen . — 
The Legislature did not recommend the ratification of this Convention but suggested 
that an examination should be undertaken of the methods of recruitment of seamen 
at the different ports in India in order to ascertain whether abuses existed and, if so, 
whether they were susceptible of remedy. A Committee was accordingly appointed 
in 1922 to enquire into tte whole system of recruitment of seamen in India, and, as 
a result of its investigations, administrative action was taken to prevent certain 
serious abuses which were found to exist at Calcutta. 

Third Session (Geneva, 1921). 

(x) Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children to employment 
in agriculture. — This Convention was designed to prohibit the employment of children 
under the age of 14 years in any agricultural undertaking, except outside the hours 
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fixed for school attendance. The wording of this Convention was somewhat ambig* 
nous and the Government of India had some correspondence with the Director 
of the International Labour Office with regard to the exact intention of its provisions. 
According to the interpretation of the Director, the obligation imposed by the 
Convention upon a State member ratifying it is confined to securing that those 
children who are compelled by law to attend school should have no obstacle placed 
in th^ way by reason of their employment in agriculture. But in that event, 
while the ratification of the Convention mvolved no legislative action so far as India 
was concerned, it became virtually devoid of meaning. On the whole, therefore, 
the Government of India decided not to ratify it. 

(xi) *Draft Convention concerning the rights of association and combination of 
agricultural workers . — This Convention has been ratified, but it involved no legislative 
action on the part of the Government of India. The Convention required a State 
member ratifying it to secure to all those engaged in agriculture the same rights of 
association and combination as to industrial workers. There was nothing in w law 
in force in India at the time when this Convention was ratified which di^iminated 
between these two classes of workers and this position has been maintained by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act. which was passed in 1 926. 

(xii) Draft Convention concerning workmen's compensation in agriculture . — This 
Convention required each State member ratifying it to undertake to extend to all 
agricultural wage-earners the provisions of its workmen’s compensation laws. It 
was obviously impossible to bring agricultural labourers within the scope of the 
Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Convention was not, therefore, 
ratified. 

(xiii) Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting . — The action 
taken on this Draft Convention has ^eady been indicated in Chapter VI. 

(xiv) *Draft Convention concerning the application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings . — ^This Convention, which has bMn ratified, applies in India to factories 
as defined by the Factories Act, mines and to such branches of railway work as may 
be specified for the purpose by the competent authority. The ratification of this 
Convention was made possible by the amendment of the Factories Act in 1922 and 
by the Indian Mines Act of 1923. In the case of railways a weekly rest-day is 
granted by railway administrations for practically all clasws of employees except 
train stafif. certain men working on stations and yards, tliose engaged in light inter- 
mittent duties, such as gatemen and men employed on maintenance of way and 
bridges, but in all these cases periods of rest are arranged which, although not strictly 
in accordance with the Convention, approximate to the principle involved. The 
application of the weekly rest-day on railways has in some ca.scs led to certain 
practical difficulties. For instance, on one railway, where, under the existing arrange- 
ment, station stafi are employed on work for eight hours a day throughout the week, 
an arrangement to allow a day for rest once a week by increasing the working hours 
on other days, without raising the total hours beyond 60 in tlie week, w'as objected 
to by the ^£f. On another railway, gangmen employed on the permanent wray 
objected to a weekly day of rest which was proposed to be substituted for two day's 
leave every fortnight now given to the men to enable them to go to their homes. 
The whole (question is still under examination by the Railway Board, in consultation 
with the railway administrations. 

(xv) * Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for the admission of young persons 
to employment as trimmers or stokers . — ^This Convention stipulated that young persons 
under t^ age of 18 years shall not be employed on vessels as trimmers or stokers, 
but in the case of vessels exclusively engaged in the coastal trade of India it per- 
mitted young persons of not less than 16 years of age to be so employed. The 
Conven^n was ratified by the Government of India and instructions were issued to 
the shipping officers not to permit any young person to be signed on as a trimmer or 
stoker in contravention of the terms of the Convention. It is proposed to undertake 
legislation for giving statutory effect to this Convention. 

(xvi) * Draft Convention concerning the compulsory medical examination of children 
and young persons employed at sea . — ^This Convention stipulated that no child or 
young person under the age of 18 years shall be employed on any vessel, unless be 
produces a medical certificate attesting fitness for such work. It also provided for 
the periodical medical examination of young persons employed at sea. 'This Conven- 
tion was also ratified and its provisions have been enforc^ by means of executive 
instructions. It is also proposed to undertake legislation for giving statutory effect 
to this Convention. 

Seventh Session [Geneva, 1925). 

(xvii) Draft Convention concerning workmen's compensation for accidents . — ^The 
provisiotts of this Convention went much beyond the In^an Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1923, and its api^ication in India involved a radical revision of that Act, 
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which had then been in force only for little over a year. The Government of India 
considered it inpracticable to undertake any snch revision at that time and the 
Convention was not, therefore, ratified. 

(xviii) *Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases . — The ratification of this Convention led to the amendment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The Act already provided for the grant of compensation for 
such diseases, but a slight amendment was made in order to bring the Act into 
conformity with the Convention. It was also necessary for the Governor-General 
in Council to issue a notification under section 3 (3) of the Act adding mercury 
poisoning to the list of occupational diseases for which compensation can be 
claimed. 

(xix) * Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen's compensation for accidents . — This Convention hris been 
ratified but it necessitated no legislative action on the part of the Government of India, 
as foreign workers in British India are equally eligible with nationals for the benefits 
conferred by the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(xx) Draft Convention concerning night work in bakeries . — This Convention 
was designed to prevent the making of bread, pastry or other flour confectionery 
during the night. It was not suited to conditions in India, where the night is nor- 
mally the more healthy time for such work than the day. The Convention was 
accordingly not ratified. 


Eighth Session {Geneva, 1926). 

(xxi) * Draft Convention concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship . — The ratification of this Convention led to the amendment of the Indian 
Emigration Act of 1922. The term " emigrant ship ” was defined and the Governor- 
General in Council was empowered to make rules for the appoirtment of Inspectors 
for the voyage should circuntstances require such action. But no Inspectors were 
actually appointed for the inspection of emigrants, as it was considered that, in view 
of the short duration of the voyages concerned in Indian emigration, and the fact 
that the peculiar complications of European emigration did not arise, the guarantees 
afforded by the existing system of port inspection were sufficient to protect the 
emigrant. 


plinth Session (Genei'a, 1926). 

(xxii) Draft Convention concerning seamen's articles of agreement. 

(xxiii) Draft Convention concerning the repatriation of seamen. 

The ratification of both these Conventions would have involved the amendment 
of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. The resolution adopted by the Legislature 
recommended that the question of the ratification of these Conventions should be 
considered at a later date when the amendments necessary to bring the existing law 
into conformity with these Conventions had been further examin^ in consultation 
with the parties interested. 


Tenth Session {Geneva. 1927). 

(xxiv) Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry 
and commerce and for domestic servants. 

(xxv) Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance for agricultural workers. 
These Conventions have already been dealt with in Chapter VI. 


Eleventh Session {Geneva, 1928). 

(xxvi) Draft Convention concerning the' creation of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery . — A reference to this Convention has already been made in Chapter XII. 

Thus out of the eleven Conventions ratified by India only three involved no 
further legislation, viz., items (ii), (xi) and (xix) above. Two Conventions [items 
(xv) and (xvi) above] ^ve been ratified but the necessary legislation has not yet 
been undertaken. In some other cases [e.g., items (vi), (ix) and xviii) above] some 
action has been taken, though the Conventions have not been ratified by the Govern- 
ment of India, 
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RaUiiiOfts b$twe*n Caniral and Local GovtmmenU. — Under the existing constitution, 
industrial matters included under the following heads, namely ; — (a) factories ; 

S settlement of labour disputes ; and (c) welfare of labour, including provident 
ids, industrial insurance (general, health and accident) and housing, are provincial 
reserved subjects but subject to central legislation. The provincial legislatures 
are not debarred from initiating legislation on these matters but they can only do 
so with the previous sanction of the Governor-General, The actual administration 
of the Acts passed by the Central Legislature under the above heads falls on the 
local governments which have to bear the entire cost of administration, as it is not 
permissible under the constitution to incur any expenditure from central revenues 
on the administration of provincial subjects. This constitutional position is perhaps, 
to some extent, responsible for the opposition shown by some of the local govem- 
mmibi to labour measures on which their opinions have recently been invited by the 
Government of India. The Governor-General in Council exercises control over the 
administration of the Acts passed by the Central Legislature falling under the above 
heads in two ways. In the first place he is vested by statute with the general 
power of superintendence, direction and control, and, secondly, these acts in most 
cases either specially reserve certain powers to him or make the exercise of the 
powers conferred on local governments subject to his control. Thus, the Indian 
Factories Act confers power on the Governor-General in Council to make rules 
requiring occupiers or managers of factories to furnish returns and lor the adequate 
disinfection of wool use<l in factories which may be infected with anthrax spores 
(Sections 38 and MA) wliile Section 57 of that Act also empowers the Governor- 
General in Council to exercise any power conferred upon the local government by 
the Act. Again, the exercise by local governments of the powers to make rules 
tmder Section 37 and to grant exemptions from the provisions of the Act under 
Sections 30 (1), 32 and 32.\, is subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Conncil. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, reserves the following powers 
to the Governor-General in Council ; — (1) to extend the scope of the Act to persons 
employed in any occupation, which may be declared to be a hazardous occupation 

i Section 2 (3) ) ; (2) to add to the list of occupational diseases contained in Schedule 
n (Section 3 (3) ) ; (3) to direct {lersons employing workmen to furnish returns 
relating to the amount of compensation paid and the number of injuries in respect 
of which compensation has been paid (Section 16) ; and (4) to make rules to carry 
out the purposes of the Act (Section 32). The power conferred by Section 33 of this 
Act on local governments to make rules is subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council. The general principle observed by the Government of India 
has been to grant to the provinces as free a hand as possible in the administration 
of these Acts. Where interference is found to be necessary, the general policy has 
been to tender cnticisms in the form of advice and to avoid the issue of direct 
orders. 

Under the Devolution Rules “ Regulation of mines ” and " Intcr-provincial 
migration ” are central subjects. The Indian Mines Act of 1901 conferred large 
powers on the local governments, but these were curtailed considerably by the Act 
of 1923. The technical administration of the latter Act is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, while minor matters of administration are left to be dealt with 
by local governments. Here again the power to make rules conferred on local 
governments can be exercised by them only subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Conncil. In the matter of inter-provincial migration the part played 
by local governments is that of an agent of the Central Government. There are 
four embarkation depots* in Bengal and two emigration hospitals in Assamt which 
are maintained at the expense of the Central Government. In Burma, there is a 
whole-time officer called the Assistant Protector of Emigrants and Immigrants 
under the control of the officer in charge of the l.abouT Statistics Bureau, 
Rangoon. 

Work of Special Labour Offices or (^ficers . — There are only four provinces in 
India in which there are special labour ofliccs or officers to deal with labour questions. 
In Madras there is a Commissioner of Labour and in Calcutta a Labour Intelligence 
Officer. Both of these officers were appointed in 1920. The former is also Pro- 
tector of Depressed Clas.ses, in which work most of his time is occupied, while, the 
latter also acts as a deputy secretary to the local government. The Bombay 
Labour Office, which is organized on an elaborate scale, was established by the 
local government in April, 1921 . This office has to its credit most of the statistical 
research into labour conditions done in India. It has conducted three enquiries 
at different times into the wages and hours of labour in the cotton mill industry 
in^the Bombay Presidency and one enquiry into the wages of agricultural labour. 


* These embarkation depots are at Kharagpur, Naihati, Asansol and Goalando. 
t At Gauhati and Terpnr. 
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It has also conducted a number of investigations in other directions, and has published 
monthly since 1921 a Labour Gazette containing information on questions concerning 
labour in Bombay. In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau was set up in 1926. 
This Bureau has conducted an extensive investigation into the standard and cost 
of living of the working classes in Rangoon, the report of which was published in 
1928. 

A Labour Bureau was also established by the Government of India in 1920,- 
but it was abolished in March, 1923, on the recommendation of the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee. It was intended to act as a Bureau for the coliection 
of information, but its attention was mainly devoted to labour legislation, which 
was particularly heavy during that period. 

Effect of differences in Lnw in Indian States and British India. — Few Indian 
States have any labour legislation but most of them are of little industrial importance. 
From an enquiry which was made on behalf of the International I.^bour Office, 
Geneva, it appears that there are onlj^ seven Indian States'* in which the number 
of persons employed in factories and mines is over 8,000, Most of these States 
have a Factories Act which is, however, much below the standard of the corresponding 
Act in British India. ^ In recent years there has been a distinct tendency on the 
part of certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the provisions of the factory law 
of British India by establishing mills or factories in the territories of Indian States. 
The Inspector of Factories, Punjab, in his annual report on the working of the 
Indian Factories Act for the year 1924 reported as follows : — 

" Factory owners in districts adjoining Indian States protest that the Amended 
Act, entailing the upkeep of registers and compliance with otiier regulations regarding 
working hours, Sunday closing, etc . places them at a disadvantage with those in 
Indian States, where tiie Factories Act is not in force. Their complaint is a genuine 
one and felt particularly during the busy ginning season, when there is an all-round 
demand for skilled and unskilled labour. Employment in factories in States situated 
within two or three miles of the British territory is always given preference by the 
workers as they know they are at liberty to work in State territory as long as they 
wish and thereby earn bigger wages. This is particularly applicable to child labour. 
During 1924, one factory in .Multan district was removed to an Indian State for the 
purpose of avoiding the provisions of the Indian Factories .\ct, whilst another in 
Lyallpur district is expected to be removed next season. Unless the Factories Act 
is made uniform in both the British and Indian States territories, the tendency 
will be for factories to be erected in States where factory legislation does not exist 
and the objects of the Act will be defeated.” 

Another case was reported in 1928 in which a certain factory owner attempted 
to remove his factories from one Indian State, where recently a law had been 
adopted imposing restrictions on the hours of wmrk, to another State, where no such 
law was in operation. 

Factory Inspection. — The inspection of factories is entrusted to officers designated. 
Inspectors of Factories. They fall broadly into two classes, viz., (1) whole-tima 
officers with technical qualifications who are specially appointed for the purpose 
by the local government, and (2) district magistrates who are ex-officio inspectors 
under the Act. In addition, the local government may appoint such other public 
officers, e.g.. Sub-divisional Officers and Directors of Public Health, as additional 
inspectors for all or any of the purposes of the Act. At first, the inspection of 
factories in India was entrusted almost entirely to local officials, but this proved a 
complete failure, as the district magistrates were able to devote very little time 
to the inspection of factories owing to their other and more important duties. 
Besides, they were not in a position to deal with technical matters such as the 
adequate fencing of machinerve The tendency has therefore been to rely more on 
a regular staff and less on local officials for the administration of the Factories Act, 
Owing to the size of the country' and to the fact that the smaller factories lie 
scattered over a vast area, it has not been possible to dispense with the inspection 
by district officers, but the resixmsibility for the efficient administration of the Act 
now rests primarily tvith the regular staff, which in each province is under the control 
of a Chief Inspector of Factories. In order to secure the necessary co-operation 
between the district magistrates and the inspecting staff the rules made by local 
governments provide that a copy of all inspection notes shall be sent by the one 
to the other for information. In addition to inspectors, the Act also provides 
for the appointment of qualified medical practitioners as certifying surgeons. The 
powers and duties of these officers are laid down in Section 7 of the Act ; they are 


'* Viz., Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior and 
Travancore. 


( 142 $) 
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required ordinarily to visit every factory within their jurisdiction in which children 
are known to bo employed at least once in every three or four months. At each 
visit the manager ot a factory has to produce U1 the children employed by him 
before the certifying surgeon who has to satisfy himself as to their fitness lor 
employment. 

When ^he revision of the Indian Factories Act was under consideration the 
Government of India impressed on local governments the necessity of strengthening 
the whole-time inspecting staff in the provinces in order to secure the regular 
inspection of the numerous small concerns and seasonal factories which it was pro- 
posed to bring within the scope of the Act. The statement below shows the increase 
in the regular staff in each province since 1921. 


Strength of the Factory Inspection Staff tn 1921 and 1927. 


Name of Province and year. 

No. of 
Chief 

Inspectors. 

No. of 
Inspectors. 

No. of 
Assistant 
Inspectors. 

Total. 

Madras 

1921 

1 

2 


3 


1927 

1 

4 

i 

e 

Bombay 

1921 

1 

10 

, . 

11(11) 


1927 

1 

4 

3 

8(6) 

Bengal and Assam . . 

1921 

1 

5 


6 


1927 

1 

6 

3 

10 

The United Provinces 

1921 

. . 

1 


1(c) 


1927 

1 

3 


m 

The Punjab . . 

1921 

, , 

1 

I 

2(c) 


1927 

1 

• • 

6(/) 

7(c) 

Burma 

1921 


1 

1 

2 


1927 

1 

o 


3 

Bihar and Orissa 

1921 


1 


1 


1927 

1 

1 


2 

The Central Provinces 

1921 


1 


I 


1927 

1 

2 


3 


(а) Combined staff for factory and boiler inspection. 

(б) Staff employed solely for factory inspection. 

(c) Also the Senior Inspector of Boilers. 

(d) Combined staff for factory and boiler inspection. 

(e) The staff in the Punjab also serves three Administrations, vis., the North- 
West Frontier Province, Ajmer-Merwara, and Delhi. 

(J ) The Assistant Inspectors in the Punjab are Industnal Surveyors who are 
appointed additional Inspectors of Factones, 

In view of the fact that the number of factories has increased by about 85 per 
cent, and a large number of the new factories are situated at some distance from 
the main lines of communications, the increase of staff can hardly be regarded as 
adequate. In 1921 the Government of India drew the attention of local government 
to the desirability of appointing medical women as lady inspectors, but, so far, 
only one such appointment has been made.* The only province which has not a 
separate staff is Assam where most of the factories are seasonal and tliere is not 
sufficient work for an Inspector of Factories during the off season. At the instance 
of the Government of India, the local government are now trying to recruit an 
inspector who will combine the work of factory inspection with that of electrical 
adv'isex to the local government. There are only four whole-time certifying surgeons 
in India of whom two are employed in Bombay and two in Bengal. 

In sffite of the fact that the increase of staff lias not kept pace with the increase 
in the volume of work, considerable progress has been made in the number of 


• The only lady inspector in India is employed in the Bombay Presidency. 
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inspections, as will be seen from the table below. It should, however, be pointed 
out that the figures for 1926 and 1927 include inspections by ex-of&cio inspectors, 
which were excluded from the statistics of 1921 in some provinces. 



Total 

1 number 
of 

factories 

Percentage of factories inspected 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

Name of Province 
and year. 

1 

Once. 

Twice 

Thrice. 

More 

than 

three 

times. 

ccntage 

of 

factories 

inspected. 

of f ic- 
tories re- 
maining 
un- 
inspected. 

Madras — 








1921 

519 

36 

45 

12 

1 

94 

6 

1926 

Id 98 

23 

43 

22 

8 

96 

4 

1927 

1,301 

14 

38 

30 

17 

99 

1 

Bombay — 








1921 

926 

43 

7 

4 

34 

88 1 

12 

1926 

1,398 

29 

32 

17 

20 

98 

2 

1927 

1,426 

26 

34 

19 

20 

99 

1 

Bengal — 








1921 

698 

25 

6 

4 

5 

40 

60 

1926 

1,234 

44 

16 

6 

14 

80 

20 

1927 

1,297 

43 

18 

10 

17 

88 

12 

The United Pro- 
vincob— 






i 

1 


1921 

201 

33 

22 

7 

3 

65 

35 

1926 

313 

38 

21 

15 

15 

89 

11 

1927 

332 

54 

22 

7 

4 

87 

13 

The Punjab — 








1921 

261 

57 

26 

6 

4 

93 

7 

1926 

548 

73 

18 

2 


93 

7 

1927 

546 

77 

13 

2 


92 

8 

Burma — 








1921 

729 

57 

1 


, . 

58 

42 

1926 

923 

80 

9 

^ , 

. , 

89 

11 

1927 

940 

79 

8 

.. 

•• 

87 

13 

Bihar and 

Onssa — 








1921 

88 

43 

6 

2 


51 

49 

1926 

242 

63 

15 


1 

79 

21 

1927 

255 

36 

5 

2 

' 2 

1 ** 

45 

j 55 

The Central Pro- 
vinces — ■ 





1 


[ 

1 

1921 

459 

34 

16 

6 

5 

61 

39 

1926 

677 

43 

34 

16 

7 

100 


1927 

704 

39 

33 

15 

12 

99 

1 

Assam — 








1921 

22 

55 




55 

45 

1926 

589 

43 

4 


• • 

47 

S3 

1927 

591 

46 

9 

-• 


55 

45 

All India, includ- 
ing Adminis- 
trations — 








1921 

3 957 

41 

14 

5 

10 

70 

30 

1926 

7,251 

44 

24 

11 

9 

88 

12 

1927 

7,515 

42 

23 

13 

11 

89 

11 


( 1425 ) 


12 
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The best progress has been made in Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces, 
■while in Assam the percentage of uninspected factories continues to be high. The 
figures regarding convictions also show that substantial progress has been made 
in the enforcement of the Act. In 1921 the number of persons conidcted was only 
55, but in 1927 no lt«i' than 1,420 convictions were obtained against 432 persons. In 
some provinces* the number of prosecutions for infringements of the Act has been 
comparatively small, and in one easel the attention of the local government was 
drawn to the fact that the small number of prosecutions accompanied by a high 
accident rate might give the impression that the Act was not being stringently 
enforced -atthin the province. 

A complaint which is often repeated in the factory reports is the inadequacy 
of tile tines inflicted by magistrates for deliberate violations of the factory law. 
As the result of the action taken in some provinces there has in recent years been 
a marked improvement in this respect, but there are still a large number of cases 
in which the penalty imposed can hardly be regarded as deterrent. 

Inspection of Mines . — The inspection of mines in India is entrusted to the Mines 
Depiartinent, which is directly under the Central government. In the year 1901 
when the first Indian Mines Act w.as passed, the dejiartment consisted of one Chief 
Inspector and two InsjH'ctors, In 1905 an additional Inspector was appointed 
and in 1913 the department was further strengthened by the appointment of a junior 
Inspector. In 1919-20 two more officers were appointed, and in 1922, in cnew of 
■the increasing use of electricity in mines, an Electnc Insficctor of Mines ■was addet.1 
to the staff. In 1925 the department w-as further strengthened by the addition 
of two more appointments, viz., one of an Ins^x-ctor and one of a junior Inspector. 
The inspecting staff now consists of one Chief Insjiecfor, three Insfiectors, five junior 
Inspectors, and one Electric Inspector. The Inspectors and junior Insix-ctors arc 
all required to possess first-class certificates of comjx;tency to manage a coal-mine, 
while the Electric Inspector is a qualified Electrical Engineer with knowledge of 
electricity as applied to mines. For puiiioses of insjwclion, British India has been 
divided into two circles, the first circle consisting of the Provinces of Baluchi.stan, 
North-West Frontier Province, the Ibinjab, Ajmer- Merwar.i, the United Iff'ovinres, 
and a portion of the province of Bihar and C)ris.sa, and the second circle of the rest 
of British India including Burma. Each circle is in charge of an Inspector of Mines 
who IS assisted by junior Inspectors and is responsible for the insfu-ciion of mines 
within his jurisdiction. 

The Indian Mines Act of 1923 involved a considerable increase in the woik of 
the Mines Department as the definition of a mine w.is ehangetl to imhide a large 
number of stone and other mines which are scattered throughout India. This 
increase has, to a certain extent, been countereel by the largi number of collieries 
■which have been closed owing to the slumji in the coal trade. The total number of 
mines in 1928 coming within the scojic of the Act was 1,948, of which 982 mines were 
inspected during the year Many of the e nin es were inspected sctferal times, the 
total number of ni.spc'ctions being 2,410. The causes and rirciinistances of practically 
all fatal accidents and .serious accident-s of import.ance. and all comjilaints ol breaches 
of rules are promptly investigated by the Indian .Mines Department. If is not 
possible for the staff to inspect each mine annually or to ins[x*ct more than a 
part of a mine in the ca.se of the larger mines, but, as will be- se<'ii from the 
statement below the number of inspections has nearly doubled since 1920. 

Inspection of Mines in British India. 


Year. 

No. of mine 
scope of 

Coal-mines. 

s within the 
the Act. 

All mines. 

No. of 
mine-, 
insjx-cted. 

No. of 
insiiCf tions 

1919 

741 

1,719 

312 

564 

1920 

7811 

1.716 

702 

1,228 

1921 

884 

1,741 

798 

1,233 

1922 

953 

1,618 

877 

1,769 

1923 

942 

1,543 

903 

1,680 

1924 

846 

1,804 

763 

1,539 

1925 

810 

2.011 

958 

1,938 

1926 

722 

1,897 

1,180 

2,321 

1927 

644 

1,992 

1,096 

2,395 

1928 

556 

1,948 

982 

2,410 


• E.g., the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and As.sam. 
I Bibar and Orissa. 
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The following table shows the number of prosecutions instituted in each year 
since 1919 and their results : — 




Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Years. 


prosecutions. 

persons 

persons 




prosecuted. 

convicted. 

1919 . . 


35 

57 

42 

1920 . . 


53 

62 

47 

1921 . . 


47 

72 

47 

1922 . . 


59 

76 

50 

1923 . . 


39 

61 

46 

1924 . . 


68 

97 

72 

192,S . . 


62 

122 

76 

1926 . . 


75 

123 

70 

1927 . . 


61 

109 

81 

1928 . . 


88 

122 

93 


APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX I. 

The Assam Labour Recruitment Bill. 

A Bill to consolidate and amend the law relatirif; to recruitment to the Labour 
Districts of A ssam . 

Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the law relating to recruitment 
for the labour districts of Assam ; it is here by enacted as follows : — 

Chapter I. — Preliminary. 

1 . (i) This Act may be called the Assam Lalxjur Recruitment Act, 19 

(li) It extends— 

(0) to the Presidencies of Madras and Bengal and to the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Ori-ssa (including the Santhal I'arganas), the Central Provinces, and Assam ; and 

(6) to such other parts of British India as the local government may, subject 
to the control of the Governor-General in Council, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, direct. 

(ill) It shall come into force — 

(1) In the territories mentioned in Clause (a) of Sub-section (li), at once ; and 

(ii) in any territories to which it may be extended by a notification under 

Clause (6) of the said Sub-section, on such day as may be specified in that behalf in 
the notification. 

2, (i) In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context — 

(a) " Board ” means the Assam Labour Board constituted under Chapter III ; 

(b) “ dependent ” includes any woman (not being a labourer), any child and any 
aged or incapacitated relative or friend accompanying any labourer with the consent 
of a garclen-sardar or recruiter or the local agent under whose control the garden- 
sardar or recruiter may be working ; 

(c) "employer” means the chief person for the time being in charge of any 
estate ; 

(d) " Estate ” means land used for the purposes of tea plantation upon which 
lalxmrens have been engaged to labour and may, if so notified by the Governor- 
General in Council, include land used for puiposes other than of tea plantation ; 

(e) " garden-sardar ” means a person employed on an estate and deputed by his 
employer to recruit labourers ; 

(/) " labour-district ” means any of the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar. Nowgong, 
Darrang, Kamrup, Goalpara, Cachar and Sylhet in tlie Province of Assam ; 

(g) " Labourer ” means any jierson (not being a native of a labour-district) of 
the age of 16 years and upwards who is recruited, engaged, or assisted to proceed 
from any part of the territories in which this Act may for the time being be in force, 
to a labour-district for the purposes of performing manual labour for hire on an 
estate otherwise than as a domestic servant. 

Explanation. — If any such person having proceeded from an Indian state into 
such territories is assisted to proceed thereform for the purpose aforesaid, he shall 
be deemed to be a labourer within the meaning of this definition : 

(A) '■ local agent ’’ means a local agent licensed under this Act ; 

(U25) 14 
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(t) " soai^stiate ’’ means a District Magistrate or other peiaon appointed by the 
local government to perform tlie functions of a magistrate under this Act ; 

(7) " native district " in the case of a person who, having proceeded from an 
Indian State into territories in which this Act is in force, proceeds therefrom, includes 
such an Indian State ; 

{k) " recruiter ” means a person who is not a garden-sardar and is deputed by an 
employer to recruit labourers ; 

(/) “ recruiting-district " means a district in which this Act is lor the time being 
in force, other than a labour-district. 

3. (i) The local government may, with the previous sanction of the Govemor- 
GenersJ in Council, by notification in the local official gaiette, prohibit either abso- 
lutely or subject to such exceptions, conditions and restrictions as may be prescribed 
in the notification all persons from recruiting, engaging or assisting any native of 
India, or any specified class of natives of India, to proceed from the whole or any 
specified part of the province, to any labour-district or any specified portion of any 
labour-district otherwise than through the agency of garden -sardars. 

(ii) The local government may with the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council by notification in the local official gazette, direct that garden-sardars 
shall work under the control of local agents duly licensed under this Act ; 

Provided that a notification under this section shall not take effect until the 
expiry of six months from the date of its publication in the gazette, unless for 
any special reason the local government thinks it necessary to direct otherwise. 

4. (i) The local government may appoint so many persons as it thinks necessary 
to he officers for the administration of this Act, and, with respect to any such officer, 
may declare the local area situate in the province within which he shall exercise the 
powers and perform the duties conferred and imposed upon him by this Act or any 
rule thereunder. 

(it) Every person so appointed shall be deemed to be a public servant within the 
meaning of the Indian Penal Code. 


Chapter II, — Garden-Sardars and Recruiters, 

5. The Government of A.s.sam may prescribe by rules the conditions for and the 
procedure to be observed in the grant of a certificate of authority to a garden-sardar 
or recruiter by his employer for recruiting labourers in recruiting districts. Tlie 
certificates shall be in such form and contain such particulars as may be prescribed. 

6. (i) The local government may authorize any district magistrate to grant licences 
to suitable persons to be local agents, lor the purpose of representing employers within 
a specified area and for a specified period, in all matters connected with the supervudon 
of garden-sardars and recruiters under this Act. 

(11) Any employer, or on behalf of any employer, any association or firm duly 
authorized by general or special order of the local government for the purpose of 
this clause, may apply for a licence as aforesaid to be granted to a specified person. 

(iii) A local agent sliall furnish such information and make such relurn.s as the 
local government may, by rules, prescribe. 

7. (1) The district magistrate of any district within which a local agent acts as 
such may, by order in writing, cancel or suspend for a specified period a lir.ence 
granted to a local agent : — (a) If he Ls satisfied that the conduct of the local agent 
justifies such a course ; or (b) on an application made for the aincollation or suspension 
of the licence by an employer, association or fiim at whose instance the licence was 
granted under Action 6. 

(ii) A local agent may. within thrde months from the date of any order of a 
district magistrate cancelling or suspending his licence under Clause (a) of Sub- 
section (i), appeal against the order to the local government, and tlie decision of the 
local government thereon shall be final. 

8. The local government may. subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council prescribe by rules the procedure to be adopted and the duties to be performed 
by garden-sardars and recruiters working independently, and, by garden-sardars and 
recruiters working under the control of local agents, respectively, and by local agents, 
for the recruitment of labourers, their registration, medical inspection (ii necessary), 
accommodation, removal to labour-districts, and provision of escort. 

9. (i) Subject to any orders which the local government may make in this bcfaail, 
the district magistrate (or any other magistrate empowered by the local government 
in this behalf) may, if he thinks fit, detain and send back to bis native district any 
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labourer found within the jurisdiction of the said magistrate, together with his 
dependants (if any), on the ground that the labourer was recruited by any coercion, 
undue influence, fraud or misrepresentation, or of any irregulanty in connection 
with his recruitment. 

Any expenditure incurred under this sub-section may be recovered fron the 
employer on whose estate the labourer concerned was working or w'as proceeding 
to work. 

(ii) The magistrate may provide an escort or make such other arrangements as 
he may think necessary for ensuring that the labourer or other person is actually 
conveyed to his native district. Any expenditure incurred under this sub-section 
may be recovered as part of the amount expended in sending the labourer or other 
person back to his native district. 

10. (i) Every employer shall keep such registers of all labourers and other persons 
employed on the estate of which he is in charge, and of their dependants, in such 
form, and shall make to the district magistrate within the Icj-al limits of whose 
jurisdiction the estate is situate, such periodical returns in writing as the local 
government may, by rule, prescribe. 

(ii) The district magistrate, or any other magistrate authorized by him, may 
examine the registers so kept and muster all labourers and other persons employed 
on any estate within the said local limits, and may verify the accuracy of the entries 
in the registers, or in any prescribed periodical return. 


Chapter III. — Assam Labour Board. 

11. (i) There shall be a board, to be called the Assam Labour Board, for the 
supervision of local agents, and of the recruitment and engagement of natives of 
India under this Act. 

(ii) The Assam Labour Board shall be a body corporate, and have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, and may by that name sue and be sued. 

(iii) The Assam Labour Board (hereinafter called the Board) shall consist of 
nine members, including the chairman, who shall be an officer in the service of 
Government, to be appointed by the Governor-General in Council by notification in 
the Gazette of India. Four persons shall be nominated by the Governments of 
Madras, United Provinces, Bihar and Onssa and the Central Provinces, respectively, 
to represent the interests of labour. The remaining members shall be elected by 
the following bodies, namely : — (a) Two by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, as 
representatives of that Association and of the Indian Tea Association, London ; 
(6) one by the Assam Branch, Indian Tea Association ; and (c) one by the Surma 
Valley Branch, Indian Tea Association. 

(iv) The election shall be made in such manner as may be determined by the 
electing bodies subject to the approval of the Governor-General in Council, and the 
name of every person so elected shall be published in the Gazette of India. 

(v) If within the period prescribed by rules made under this chapter any of the 
aforesaid bodies fails to elect representatives or to elect the full number of repre- 
sentatives to which it is entitled, the Governor-General in Council may nominate 
persons to be members of the Board as representatives of the said bodies. 

(vi) No act done by the Board shall be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in or any defect in riie constitution of the Board. 

12. (i) The Governor-General in Council may fix the salary of the chairman of 
the Board. 

(ii) Such salary shall be paid in such proportions by tlie Governor-General in 
Council and the Board as the Governor-General in Council may from time to time 
determine. 

13. (i) The Board may appoint so many persons as it tlnnks necessary to be 
supervisors, with such powers and duties in respect of the supervision of local agents, 
and the other matters mentioned in Section 11 as may be conferred and imposed 
on them by rules made under this chapter. 

(ii) Subject to the control of the Gor'emor-Ge'reral in Council, the Board may 
fix the salary to be paid to supeTvisors 

(iii) The local government may, subject to the control of the Governor-General 
in Council, declare the Icxial area in the province within wliich supervisors shall 
exercise the powers and perform the duties conferred and imposed upon them by 
rule under this chapter. 

(iv) Every supervisor shall be deemed to be a public servant within the meaning 
■of the Indian Penal Code. 
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14. (i) Subject to the provisions of rules made under this chapter, the Board 
may levy a cess on employers for the purpose of meeting expenditure incurred in 
carrying out its functions under this Act, and in particular for the payment of the 
salary of the supervisors and of such proportion of the salary of the chairman as may 
be determined under Section 12. 

(ii) Such cess shall be payable on every garden-sardar or recruiter deputed by 
an employer to recruit or engage labourers and on every labourer assisted to proceed 
to a labour-district ; 

Provided that the rates at which the cess is levied shall not exceed the following 
rates, namely ; — Rs. 5 a year on each garden-sardar or recruiter so deputed ; and 
Rs. 5 on each labourer assisted to emigrate, 

(iii) On the failure of an employer for the space of one month after the receipt 
of a notice in such form and serv'ed in such manner as the Ck)vemor-General in 
Council may, by rule under this chapter, prescribe to pay any sum due under Sub- 
section (i), the same shall be recoverable from him. 

15. (i) The Governor-General in Council shall, after previous publication, make 
rules to carry out the purposes of this chapter. 

(ii) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power 
such rules may, subject to the provisions of this Act, provide ; — 

(а) For the powers to be exercised and the duties to be performed by the Board 
in carrying out the purposes for which it is constituted, and for the powers and 
duties of the chairman ; 

(б) for the period within which elections to the Board must be made, and for the 
app)ointmcnt of temporary or acting members of the lioard during the absence of 
any member ; 

(c) for the times and places of meeting and procedure of the Board ; 

(d) for regulating the rate of the cess, the method of levying and collecting the 
cess, the purposes to which tlie cess may be applied, and the accounts to be kept 
and the audit thereof ; and 

(f) for the powers and duties of supervisors ajipointed under Section 13. 


Chapter IV. — Rules. 

16. (i) In addition to the powers hereinbefore conferred, Uie local Government 
may make rules to carry out any of the purposes and objects of this Act in the 
province. 

(ii) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, 
such rules may : — 

(a) Define and regulate the powers and duties of the .sevcrul officers appointed 
by it under this Act ; 

(ft) prescribe the returns and reports to be made under this Act by any such 
officers as aforesaid or by any local agent within the province and the form in which 
they shall respectively be made ; 

(c) prescribe the forms of all registers, licences, certificates, permits and notices 
required under this Act with respect to the province ; 

id) prescribe the fees to be paid for any licence granted under thi.s Act and for 
the registration of labourers or their dependants in any district in the province ; 

(c) regulate the provision of the accommodation, food, clothing, and medical 
treatment of all labourers and their dependants detained on account of sickness by 
order of a magistrate at any place within any district in the. province. 

(iii) Where any employer, local agent or other person fails to perform any act 
which he is by any rule made under Sub-section (ii) required to perform, the local 
Government may cause the act to be performed and the cost may be recovered from 
the employer, local agent, or other person, as the case may be. 

(iv) In making any rule under this Act the local Government may direct that every 
breach thereof shall be punishable with a fine not exceeding in any case Rs. 500. 

(v) All rules made by the local Government under this Act shall be published in 
the local official gazette, and, on such publication, shall have effect as if enacted 
by this Act. 


Chapter V. — Penalties and Procedure. 

17. Whoever knowingly recruits, engages or assists, or attempts to recruit, engage, 
or assist, or abets the recruitment, engagement or assistance of any person to proceed 
to a labour district in contravention of any of tlie provisions of this Act or of any 
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rule or notification for the time being in force thereunder, shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which naay extend to six months, or with a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500, or with both. 

18. Whoever, being an employer, refuses or wilfully omits to keep such registers 
or to make such periodical returns in writing to the district magistrate as may be 
prescribed by any rule made under this Act, or knowingly keeps an incorrect register 
or makes an incorrect return, shall l'^ punishable with fine which may extend to 
Rs. 500. 

19. Whoever, being an employer, or acting under the orders or on behalf of an 
emploj'er, wilfully obstructs any entry, inspection or inquiry, or omits to comply 
with any requisition made under Section 10 shall for every such offence be punishable 
with fine which may extend to Rs. 500. 

20. Whoever commits any offence under this Act or under any rule framed under 
this Act shall be triable for the offence in any place in which he may be found, as 
well as in any other place in which he might be tried under any law for the time 
being in force. 

' Chapter VI, — Miscellaneous. 

21. Every sum recoverable under this Act from any person may* be recovered 
on appheation to a magistrate having jurisdiction where the person is for the time 
Ireing resi<lent, by tlie distress and .sale of any moveable property belonging to that 
ixjrsoii and situated within the hmits of the magistrate’s jurisdiction. 

22. The Assam Labour and Emigration Act, VI of 1901, and of the Assam 
Labour and Emigration (Amendment) .\cts. XI of 1908, VTII of 1915, XXXI of 
1927, are hereby repealed. 


APPENDIX II. 

Unemployment. 

Letter from the Government uf India in the Department of Industries and Labour, to 
all major local Governments, No. L.1373. dated 26th May, 1926. 

1 am directed to forward, for the information of the local Government, a copy of 
the debate which took place ill the Legislative Assembly on 28th January, 1926, 
on the subject of unemployment. A resolution was passed in the Legislative 
/Vsseinbly in the following terms : — 

'■ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he may 
be pleased to appoint a committee with a non-official majority to investigate into 
the problem of unemployment in general and among the educated classes in par- 
ticular, and devise suitable remedies, whether by a sy'stem of industrial and technical 
education, or by a revision of tlie existing system of education, or by offering encour- 
agement to the starting of new industries, or by opening new avenues of employment, 
or by the establishment of employment bureaux, or by all these or any other means : 
and that the said committee do make a report on the latter problem as early as 
possible.” 

2. A perusal of the debate wilt show that two different and, in the view of the 
Government of India, distinct problems came under discussion. .\ portion of the 
debate liad reference to the question of unemployment in the sense in which it is 
understoixl in western countries, i.e.. uiiemploynnent among industrial workers. 
The Government of India are aware that such imcmplo>Tnent occurs sporadically 
among particular classes of workers, and is possibly a regular feature in a few 
industries, such as sliipping. They do not believe, however, that, either at the 
present time or normally, general unemployment, as it is known in Europe, is a 
feature of the Indian industrial system. It is certainly true that in a number of 
industries, at any rate, the demand for labour is generally greater than the supply. 
Widespread unemployment in the ordinary sense of the term is probably confinM 
to seasons when the occurrence of scarcity or famine produces partial or complete 
$top{>age of agricultural activity owr considerable areas, and thus throws out of 
work not only agricultural labour but labour employetl in industries subsidiary to 
agriculture. A situation of this character is met in India by a system of iamine 
r^ief which probably has no parallel in other countries, but to which no reference 
was made in the course of the debate. 

3. The Government of India do not desire to pursue this aspect of the question. 
For it is clear, both from the actual wording of the resolution and from the general 
course of the debate, that the majority of members who supported the resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly had principally in mind a problem of an entirely different 
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character, namely, the problem of unemployment among the edncated classes. But 
for certain statements to the contrary made in the course of the debate, it "would be 
Unnecessary to say that the Government of India have never attempted to minimise 
the gravity of this problem, which they believe to be one of increasing urgency and 
importance. There is ample evidence of the fact that in almost every part of 
India the openings for employment in clerical and professional occupations are few 
in propoTtion to the numbers seeking such employment. The economic stress 
resul'ting from this state of affairs is responsible in no small measure for political 
discontent, and it is obvious that, even if the governments in India were, as some 
critics incorrectly alleged, indifferent to the humanitarian side of the problem, self- 
interest alone would impel them to do what they can towards securing an 
improvement. 

4. It is no part of the intention of the Government of India to attempt in this 
letter either to analyse the causes of, or to suggest remedies for, this state of affairs. 
The present trade depression is an incident, possibly temporary and certainly by 
no means the most important, contributory to this form of unemployment. Ttie 
root causes lie far dcs-'per, and are far more complex. The erlucation^ system, the 
state of industrial development, the changes that are being slowly wrought in tlio 
social structure, such as the gradual disintegration of the caste sy.stein, which at one 
time operated to prevent middle-cla,ss unemployment by restricting admission to 
the clerical professions, and at the bottom psychological factors inherent in the 
habits and customs of the people are all contributory causes to a state of aSairs for 
which, from the nature of the case, no Government can find a panacea. The 
people alone can produce a change, and the cliange must necessarily take time to 
accomplish. 

5. These considcration.s, however, must not stand in the way of the adoption of 
any measures which would tend to allevdate the situation, and the opposition of 
the Government of India to the resolution in the Assembly w;is based not on these 
considerations, but on their conviction that the problem is one which must be tackled 
in the first instance by local governments and local bodies, It is not merely the 
case that the problem differs both in nature and extent in different parts of India, 
but it seems to the Government of India that such remedies as may be found 
practicable are remedies "which only local governments, and more particularly the 
tiansferred sides of local governments, can apply. Industrial development and 
changes in educational policy are the direct concern of Ministers, and the immtxiiatc 
appointment of a committee by the Central Government could not, in the view of 
the Government of India, serve any useful purpose. The Government of India are, 
of course, fully aware of the fact that the subject is one which has not been neglected 
either by local governments or local legislative councils. On the contrary, it has 
already been discussed by legislative councils in the majority of the major proWnces, 
and in some it has been, or is at present, the subject of investigation by committees 
appointed by the local govemmente. The deliberations of these committees should 
indicate the extent to which Government action can provide a means of ameliorating 
the existing situation. It is not apparent to the Government of India that there is 
any present need for a central committee to co-ordinate local efforts, and unless and 
until it becomes clear that such co-ordination "would be of real value, the Government 
of India are not prepared to give effect to the resolution of the Assembly for the 
appointment of such a committee. They can only for the present ask that the 
problem, the gravity of which they fully recognize, should receive the most careful 
consideration of the local government. 


APPENDIX III. 

I'entilaiion and Humidification in Cotton Mills. 

Letter to all Local Governments [except Burma, Bihar and Orissa and Assam) and the 
Chief Commissioners of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, No. L.MZ, dated "IBlh April, 
1924. 

I am directed to address you regarding the regulation of ventilation and of 
humidification in cotton mills. 

2. The question has been the subject of discussion for many years, and has been 
in'vestigated on several occasions during that period. As early as 1891 local govern- 
ments were empowered to make rules lor the ventilation of factories and lor the 
protection of the health of the operatives. In most factories the regulation of the 
atmospheric conditions has presented no great difficulty. But in the majority of 
cotton mills the necessity for the employment of artificial humidification has pro'vcd 
a serions obstacle. It is unnecessary hcic to recapitulate the history of the question, 
because in spite of the attention given to the subject by Governments and employers 
and by more than one committee, no satisfactory solution was reached. It has 
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hitherto proved impossible to introduce regulations which would adequately secure 
the comfort and health of the operatives in cotton mills and which would not injure 
very seriously the cotton mill industry and, in consequence, the operatives them- 
selves. 

3. The Government of India accordingly instituted a special entiuiry in 1921. 
The investigation was entrusted to Mr. T. Maloney, M.C., A.M.C.T.. who was in- 
structed : — 

(1) To obtain accurate observations regarding the method of humidification and 
ventilation employed in cotton mills and their effect on working conditions ; and 

(2) to evolve recommendations designed to effect a marked amelioration in 
conditions without serious detriment to the industry. 

H>s enquiries covercfl a period of 18 months and the detailed results, together 
with his rccommcndation.s, were embodied in his report entitled " Humidification 
in Indian Cotton Mills," which was presented to the Government of India in 1923. 
Printed copies of this report Iiave now been in the hands of local governments, of 
employers, and of the public for some months, and the Government of India therefore 
trust that local governments are now prepared to give tlieir views on the questions 
involved. 

4. The need for improved ventilation and for the control of humidification in a 
number of cotton mills lias never been seriously disputed . It has long been admitted 
that the conditions of work were the cause in many cases of serious discomfort, and 
occasionally of imiiaircd health among the operatives, Mr. Maloney’s general con- 
clusion is that " while it has not been definitely proved that health is materially 
affected in every case, it is significant that the physique of the average cotton 
ojXTiitive is much lower than tliat of workers of similar castes and wage-earning 
cajiacity in other trades, and that weight decreases after a few months’ continuous 
service.” He further adds. " There is also abundant evidence to show that when 
high temperatures were combined with a high degree of humidity, conditions were 
most distressing and uncomfortable, and on humanitarian grounds, even though 
health may not be permanently affected, something should be done to improve 
conditions." Those conclusions do not differ from those generally held in the past, 
but. as a result of the investigation-s made, they now rest on full scientific enquiry. 
Mr. Maloney’s report gives for the first time a detailed and accurate survey of condi- 
tions in all the important centres ; it contains full statistics summarizing his observa- 
tions in Ilorabay, Ahmeilabad, Cawnpore. Madras. Coimbatore, Sholapur, the 
Central Ih-o\'inccs, Calcutta and Dellu. The conditions in each oi the more important 
centres are disci’.ssed at some length, and local gowrnments will no doubt devote 
special attention to those (xirts of the report dealing »ath centres for wliich they are 
resiionsiblo. The Government of India do not propose, therefore, to pass in review 
here the detailed analysis given in the report, but 1 am to add a few general conclusions 
that follow from the facts which have been ascertained. 

5 . It is clear in the first plate that there are wide differences in working conditions 
between centre and centre. In view of the climatic variations some such differences 
were inevitable. Thus, in some centres there is no serious difficulty in maintaining 
comfortable conditions of work, and the report, while indicating the possibility of 
minor improvements, suggests that the operatives in such centres do not stand in 
pressing need of protection. In most centres, however, there appears to be consider- 
able room for advance, and in some a strong case has been made out for insisting on 
radical alterations in the working conditions. For example, Mr. Maloney’s descrip- 
tion of conditions in Ahmedabad weaving sheds on page 16 of his rejxirt reveals a 
state of affairs which cannot be regarded with equanimity. 

6. It is evident, however, that in addition to the inevitable variations between 
centre and centre, there are unexpectedly wide differences in conditions in different 
mills in the same centre. For example, in Bombay Mr. Maloney shows that the 
conditions in one weaving shed in December approximate to those in another in 
May — the worst month of the year — and that between the two mills there is an 
average teraiieraturc difference of 6° ail the year round. In .\hmedal>ad the startles 
show equally large differences ; it is clear that both here and in the Central Provinces, 
where climatic conditions must be regarded as unfavourable, there are indiv-idual 
mills where conditions are markedly superior to tlic a\erage. In practically every 
case in which comparisons are possible, conditions varj- considerably from mill to 
mill. This conclusion is especially significant, as it indicates that conditions in the 
mills, while they are not. of course, independent of the climatic conditions, do depend 
to a large extent on factors lying within the control of factoty owners and managers. 

7. The problem can thus be reduced to one of standards. But there are two 
difficulties to be surmounted liefore standards can be laid down. In the first place, 
a system must be selected which will render possible a fairly accurate measurement 
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of the ftir ccmditions in any factory, viewed from the standpoint of the health and 
comfort of the operatives. These conditions must be expressed in some numerical 
form which will enable the inspector, employers and all who are concerned to compare 
without undue difficulty conditions in one mill with those in another, and conditions 
on one day or at one period with those on another day or at another period. The 
scale or scales evolved must be such that a movement in one direction or the otlier 
does correspond more or less accurately to a change for the better or for the worse 
in the conffitions under which the operatives work. In the second place, if such a 
scale can be successfully constructed, there remains the difficulty of determining in 
the light of the needs of the operatives and the requirements of the industry the 
actual standards to be fixed, i.c., the minimum position or positions on the scale to 
which mills or departments art to be required to conform. 

8. The method of measurement proposed in Section 15 of the report has as its 
basis the cooling power of the air, as ascertained by the kata-thermometer. A full 
description of tills instrument is given in the report, with clear instructions for its 
use. It is sufficient to say here that it is an alcohol tliermometer graduated from 
95° F. to 100° F., and that tlie cooling power of the air is measured by observing, 
subject to certain precautions, the time taken for the temperature of the thermometer 
to fall trom 100° to 95°. The cooling power is obtained by dividing the fixed miratier 
recorded on the instrument by the number of seconds of time occupied by the ther- 
mometer to fall. The kata-thermometer can be used either " dry or wet,” i e., the 
bulb of the thermometer may be cither exposed in a dry state to the air or it may Ik- 
covered by a small thread bag which is moistened with water before an olwervation 
is taken. It is the latter method which Mr Maloney proposes to employ. 

9. The theory underlying the use of the kata- thermometer is that, by registering 
the cooling effect of the air on the bulb when that bulb is approximately at blood 
heat, it indicates the cooling effect which the air conditions exercise upon the human 
body. The dry kata-thermometer gives an approximate measurement of the cooling 
power of the air on a person who is not losing heat by evajkiration. i.e.. who is not 
perspiring When heat is tieing lost by evaporation Uie wet kata- thermometer 
gii’es a more reliable index. The measurement is always approximate, for the effect 
of clothes has to be considered, but where, as in Indian cotton mills, the workers are 
verj' lightly clad and the tomjrerature is high, the wet kata-thermonielcr should give 
a very reliable estimate of the index of comfort l''or other rea-sons, also, the dry 
kata-Uiermometer cannot suitably be used iii Indian niilLs It would lie out of place 
here to enter into a technical discussion of the theory of the subject ; reference may 
be made to the results of recent researches as given in such publications as the two 
Reports of the Medical Research Council on " The Science of \'cr.tilation and (.ijicn- 
air Treatment ” and the more recent report entitled ” The Kata-thermometer m 
Studies of Body Heat and Efficienc 3 '.’' The Government of India oliserve that the 
conclusions reached independently by various researche.s in England and elsewhere 
have been confirmed by Mr. Maloney's extensive observations in India In particular, 
to quote from the last of the reports, cited above, ” In the judgment of all olisers iTs 
in all parts of the world, atmospheric conditions classified by one of us on the objec- 
tive basis of kata-thermometeric readings as unsatisfactory are, when tested by the 
subjective sensations of the observer, hard to endure.” 

10. The basis proposed — the cooling power of the air as measured by the kala- 
thermometer — is not as j-et statutorily employed m any country m the world. But 
the existing standards in other countries date from a period Ixdore the recent 
researches were undertaken, and, in fact, before the kata -thermometer had been 
designed. Further, in addition to the strong case for the u.se of this method, there 
are serious objections to the use of any other method which lias been suggested. 
The first method proposed in India was tlie prescription of the size of lateral openings 
in the factory walls or roof ; an attempt to enforce such standards in Bombay more 
than thirty years ago was abandoned almost at once. The mere existence of o^mings 
of a certain size affords no guarantee to the workers of suitable conditions, while it 
may make the continuance of s<ime processes impossible at certaiu seasons. The 
measurement of the content of carbon dioxide which has iK-cn used in England and 
other countries and which was contemplated bj' the Textile Factories I,alMur Com- 
mittee of 1907 is now generally admitted to be thoroughly unsatisfactory ; such a 
standard gives no measurement of comfort of the operative. The prescription of 
standards depmding on the dry bulb and wet bulb temperatures and the difference 
between them is of more value, but it fails, hke the standard.s just mentinned, lxx:ause 
it takes no account of the vital factor of air movemen t. The adoption of wet and dry 
bulb scales on the lines of those laid down in Great Britain as neciswiaryffir the protec- 
tion of the operatives would practically extinguish the cotton mill industry in India. 
Even if full allowance were made for the fact that the Indian operative does not 
undergo discomfort in conditions in which an English operative would find it difficult 
to work, any such system would act arbitrarily in preventing humidification when its 
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use was not objectionable, and in permitting its use when it should be forbidden. 
A system so prepared would, in fact, show little correspondence to the actual needs 
of the operative or to the legitimate requirements of the mdustry. 

11. If the method of measurement is approved, the remaining question is the 
Standard of cooling power to be adopted. Mr. Maloney suggests that the standard 
of cooling power as measured by the wet kata cooling power should be 1 1 (milli- 
calories per sq. cm.) at head level. He notes that a considerably higher standard 
would be advantageous, but, as a result of his observations, he considers that the 
standard proposed if apphed, would prevent danger to health and serious discomfort 
among mill operatives. The standard is certainly a low one ; it ls far below the 
minimum suggestml by Dr. Leonard Hill for sedentary work (18) and still further 
billow tile standards suggested for manual work (25 and 30). But Mr. Maloney has 
given grounds for the conclusion that standards regarded as suitable in Europe should 
not be applied unaltered to Indian conditions. And it is evident that the attainment 
of this standard would mean a vast improvement in existing conditions ; it would 
probably fail to eliminate discomfort, but it would certainly prevent the continuance 
of conditions seriously detrimental to the operatives. While, therefore, this standard 
need not lie regarded ^.s an ideal one, its attainment would go far towards the solution 
of the problem. I am, therefore, to suggest that efforts durmg the next few years 
should be concentrated on inakmg its enforcement practicable. 

12. There remains the important question of the reconciliation of the demands 
of the mdustry with the slandariLs to be introduced. Unfortunately, it is only too 
clear from Mr. Maloney’s observation.s that the immediate introduction even of the 
low standard discussed in the preceding paragraph is impracticable at present. In 
some centre.s, r g , .Mailras, the standard is exceeded for most of the year, and there 
would probably lie no groat difhriitty in conforming to the standard continuously. 
But it is evident that in most of the mills in Ahmedabad and Bombay the cooling 
piwer seldom remains aliove the' standard for the whole day, and frequently fails 
to attain the standard at any lime in the course of the day. In some centres, such 
as Camiporc. the standard is maintained only when tlic weather is cold. Mr. 
•Maloney therefore projxiscd to allow Uic miU^ a period of alxiut two years to enable 
them to introduce adaptations and arrangements capable of producing the required 
standard of cooling As.summg that the standard u generally approved, the trovem- 
inent of India doubt if the period suggested will prove adequate for the purpose, and 
on this question I am to request that in reply an opinion may be expressed. 

13 I am now to invite attention to the regulations proposed by Mr. Maloney for 
immediate application. These will be found on pages S7 to 90 of the report ; they 
are designed to effect as much iniprovcmenl as is immediately practicable in existmg 
conditions and to enable inillowniers to prepare for the introduction of the standard 
of cooling power already <liscussed. Mr. Maloney's proixisal. m essence, is to permit, 
as a temiiorary alternative to a standard of cooling fXjw'er, a standard based on the 
difference between the wet bulb and dry bulb tenijicratures. The schedule of 
temperature suggested tiy Mr. .Maloney naturally allows much wider latitude t han 
the schedule at present in force in England. Mamly in order to meet monsoon 
conditions. Mr. Malouey further proj.)oses to allow humidification so long as the w^et 
bulb temperature inside the imil does not exceed the correspondmg temperature 
outside in the sliadc by more than a small fixed amount. The result would be that 
artificial humidific.ition would only be prohibited if the conditions in a mill violated 
each of three different standards. If the mill satished tlie regulations either by 
maintaining an adequate difference between the dry' bulb and wet bulb temperatures, 
or by preventing the wet bulb temperature inside the mill from rising by more than 
a fi.x«l amount alxive the wet bulb temperature outside, or by providing the necessary 
standard of c'K'hng ixiwer. no restriction would be placed on artificial humidification. 
It is further proposed tliat where steam is used for the purpose of artificial hurmdifica- 
tion its introduction should cea.se when the dry bulb temperature of the room exceeds 
85° F, There is abunihmt evidence to prove that tlie most distressing conditions 
are associated with use of live steam for humidification. As Mr. Maloney oliserves, 
the great objection to its use is that " it increases the wet bulb temperature, but 
unlike cold water humidificatiou does not at the same time decrease the dry bulb 
temperature.” The evidence which Mr. Maloney h.as adduced, affords, m the opinion 
of the Uiovenimcnt of India, strong support for the immediate introduction of a 
regulation of the tyjic projiosed. 

14. Mr. Maloney's examination of the application of his rules to existing condi- 
tions in the mill suggests that these regulations could be introduced without much 
difficulty’. The existence of the alternative standards he suggests appears to afford 
considerable latitude, and as steam Ininudification when used in mills appears to be 
invariably supplemented by’ water humidification, the prohibition of steam humidifi- 
catiou when a temperature of 85° is readied should not prove impracticable. It is. 
of course, obvious that the present unsatisfactory conditions cannot lie improved 
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vnthout placing a certain initial burden upon some millowneis. The Government of 
India are reluctant, more especially at a time when the industry is not in a particu- 
larly flourishing condition, to impose any unnecessary burdens, but they feel that 
the existence of conditions disclosed by Mr. Maloney’s investi^tions justify them in 
demanding that, in a number of cases, measures shall be taken to effect material 
improtnements in working conditions. No factory should be permitted to conduct 
its work in conditions wltich constitute a serious menace to the well-being of its 
workers, and if the conditions regarded as objectionable are eliminated in other mills 
working under exactly similar climatic conditions, the argument for bringing pressure 
on the mills in which the worst conditions are found is extremely strong. 

15. There are, however, reasons for believing that the benefits which will accrue 
from an improvement in working conditions will not be confined to the operatives. 
Researches in England and elsewhere have shown that an improvement in cooling 
power results in an increase of efficiency, and the experiments described on pages 60 
to 73 of Mr. Maloney's report indicate clearly that similar results may be anticipated 
in India, It is indeed only natural to expect that, where the operatives have to 
carry on their work under conditions involving extreme discomfort, their efficiency 
should be temporarily, if not permanently, impaired, and there is every hope that an 
improvement in atmospheric conditions \rill be accompanied by an increase in output 
wliich may compensate for the extra expense incurr^. 

16. Mr. Maloney further proposes to insist on (a) the provision of an adequate 
number of hygrometers in departments where humidity is likelj' to be excessive, and 
(b) the maintenance of humidity registers containing records of the wet and dry' 
bulb temperatures. The regulations requiring the maintenance of a number of 
hygrometers and the corresponding regulations for their proper care .are obviously 
necessary. It is also evident that if accurate registers can be maintained in the 
form prescribed by Mr. Maloney, the data proe-itled will be of great value. The 
statistics so collected would not merely provide information regarding any particular 
mill ; they would fuinish material for estimating the effect of any regulations intro- 
duced, and for enabling Government to modify unsuitable rules and to introduce 
fresh rules when lequired. Tlicre is considerable fear, however, that the entries 
in the register will be inaccurate, more cspc'ciallv in mills where the prescribed 
standards are being contravened, and it is clear that the register, if niaiiitaincd, 
cannot be expected to provide a check on breaches of the regulations, or to lake the 
place of adequate insjaiction. But the better mills iiuiy be expected to maintain 
reliable fecords, and in all mills the maintenance of the registers will ensure that the 
hj'grometcrs are kept in working order ; the work of the insjiectors may lie largely 
nullified if no such precaution is taken. On the whole, therefori , the Govemiiient of 
India are inclined to support Mr. Maloney’s proposals. 

17. Finally, it is proposed to empower inspectors to insist on the adoption of 
methods designed to reduce temperature and to place restrictions upon the methods 
of construction in the case of new mills. Rule 8 of the Unift rules framed by Mr. 
Maloney contains certain proposals of this nature, and a numlxir of other suggestions 
are made on pages 74 to 84 of the report. So far as exi.sting mills are concerned, 
it may be advisable to empower inspectors to insist on the whitewashing of roofs 
or on spraying them with water when temperatures arc excessive. It is also worth 
considering whether inspectors should not tss empowered to insist on the introduction 
of suitable dewes, where these are necessary, to mitigate unusually high tenipera- 
tures. It should not be difficult for the inspector to select the tmlls or departments 
where abnormally high temperatures prevail, and general orders might then be 
applied to these cases. 

18. As regards new mills, there appears to be no reason why efiective control 
should not be maintained over their construction. .Vs Mr. Maloney points out, a 
considerable amount of the discomfort sufllcred at present is due to the faulty con- 
struction of mills. Municipalities have usually the power to control the construction 
of new buildings in certain respects, but the considerations which weigh with such 
authorities in granting or refusing permission to construct are usually unconnected 
with the internal temperatures likeJy to prevail in the mill after it has been built. 
The Government of India are inclined to the view that, subject to the control of 
the local government, the sanction of the factory inspector should be necessary to 
the construction of a new factory or the conversion into a factory of an existing 
building used for some other purpose. The factory inspector would thus be able to 
prevent the erection of mills in which, by reason of the details of their construction, 
the operatives would be unable to work under humane conditions. This principle, 
if adopted, might apply equally to cotton mills and to other types of Atones. 
If this suggestion is adopted, it will be necessary to enstire that industrialists arc 
not subjected to unavoidable delay or unnecessary interference. It might be 
advisable for the local Government to issue and to publish for general information 
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Instructions for the g^dance of factory inspectors, specifying the particulars, e.g., as 
regards class of building, roof material, height, etc., which should render a proposed 
building above question. 

19. In conclusion, it may be convenient to set down the main questions upon 

t.- i. iu ^ r T j ■ the views of the local Government. 

which the Government of India desire — ^ 

your views. 

These are : — 

(1) Should cooling power, as measured by the kata -thermometer, be adopted as 
the most satisfactory basis for ultimate control of the humidification and ventilation 
in cotton mills ? 

(2) If so, should the standard suggested by Mr. Maloney be approved ? 

(3) What period must be allowed to elapse before a standard of this kind can be 
enforced ? 

(4) Is it advisable to introduce immediately the alternative standards suggested 
in Kules 1 and 2 on page 87 of Mr. Maloney’s re|x>rt ? 

(5) Should the use of steam be prohibited w'hcn the temperature of a department 
exceeds 85° K. ? 

(6) Should mill nunagers be required to maintain humidity registers ? 

(7) Should insjiectors be empowered to insist on whitewashing, roof-spraying, or 
other measures to reduce excessive temperatures ? 

(8) Wliat measures should be taken to control the construction of new factories 
with a view to ensuring healthy conditions of work ? 


Letter to all Local Governments {except Burma. Bihar and Orissa and Assam) and the 
Chuf Commissioners of Delhi and Ajmer - Merwara, jYo. L.843, ifaied 11 rt 
December, 1925. 

The Government of India have considered in detail the opinions expressed on their 
circular letter No. I. .843 of 26th Apnl, 1924, and 1 am to forward for the information 
and guidance of the local Government their provisional conclusions. 

2. In respect of one of the proposals put forward bv' Mr, Maloney, there is practi- 
cally complete unanimity. 'This is the suggestion that the use of steam for the 
pUTjxisc of humidification should be prohibit^ when the temperature in a departtnent 
exceeds 85° I'. It is generally admitted that the worst conditions are associated 
with the use of steam for humidification at high temperatures, and the Government 
of India consider that prohibition of this practice will be attended wth little difficulty 
and will constitute an important reform. They desire, therefore, that rules should 
be issued by local Governments to secure this end after allowing such period as is 
considered reasonable to enable the management of the mills affected to make the 
necessary^ alterations. Suggestions have indeed bi en made Uiat a lower temperature 
standard nught reasonably be insisted on and, if the local Government consider that 
it is fea.sible and wise to insist on a more stringent standard than is suggested by 
Mr. Maloney, the Government of India have no objection to their so doing. I am 
to request that copies of the draft rules and of the rules as finally framed may be 
forvraided to the Government of India after their pubUcation. 

3. On the first four questions formulated at tlic close of this department's previous 
letter, there is some divergence of opinion. The importance of etlecting an improve- 
ment in conditions is generally recognized and tlie method of regulation suggested 
by Mr. Maloney has not been seriously questioned by competent critics. But there 
is in many quarters some reluctance to adopt the definite standards suggested without 
further investigations. lu at least one province further inquiries ate ^mg conducted 
by the local Government. Considerable stress has been laid on the wide climatic 
differences prevailing between province and province ; and. while the Government 
of India arc anxious that advance in one province should not be delayed by inaction 
in another, they reo^nize that it is probably impracticable, at present at any rate, 
to prescribe minimum standards applicable to tlie whole of India. 

4. They therefore approve the suggestion that further inquiries and experiments 
should be made, and they consider that the scope and nature of these inquirres can 
beat be determined by local Govemineuts with full regard to local conditions and local 
needs. They believe that in nearly all cases the maintenance of humidity registers 
in the more imixirtant mills will be an es-sential preliminary. And they are inclined 
to think that in most cases it will be necessary to proceed as Mr. Maloney has sug- 
gested, by the introduction of intermediate stanilarils before final standards can 
suitably lie prt'seribed. The fJovernment of India consider that the necessary steps 
should now bo taken by the local Government to obtain any lurther infomialion 
which they require to enable them to formulate final conclusions. I am to request 
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that a special report embodying the results of any inmiiries made, together with an 
account of the working of any rules, experimental or otherwise, which may have been 
introduced in the period, mav be submitted to the Government of India not later 
than 31st October, 1927. The Government of India consider that the period allowed 
should be sufficient to permit of a full investigation, and it may then be possible, by 
exanuuing the results obtained in different provinces, to secure some co-ordination 
in the rules relating to the subject. 

5. Paragraph 17 of this department's previous letter raised the question of the 
control of temperature in factories generally’. The Bill to amend the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911, introduced in the Legislative Assembly in September, 1925, contains 
clauses which, if adopted, will place inspectors in a position to secure that reasonable 
temi)eratures are maintained. This Bill has been separately’ circulated to local 
Governments for their opinions, and no further reference to this question is necessary 
here. 

6. The question of the control and inspection of new factories, which were dis- 
cussed in paragr-aph 18 of this department's previous letter, will foim the subject 
of a separate communication. 


APPENDIX r. 

Sickneis Insutance. 

Letter to all local Gotiernmenis. No. L. 1518, dated the 'iOlfi Srplrmbet, 1928. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Council of State and the legislative 
Assembly on the 20th and 27th March resix^ctivcly : — " That this Council/' A^iembly 
having considered the Draft Conventions and Recommendation adopted by the 
Tenth International Labour Conference recommend.s to the Ciovenior-General in 
Council that he should not ratify the Draft Conventions nor accept the Krconirnenda- 
tion." 

2. The Government of India are satisfied Ihat the introduction in Inilia of any 
comprehensive scheme on the lines of the Coiwentions is not a practical propisition 
in existing conditions. The reasons for this cc)nclusion wore indicated in the course 
of the debates in the Legislative .Assembly’ and Council of State, and the Go\eniment 
of India do not think it necessary’ to enlarge upon them. They arc of opinion, how- 
ever, tliat the possibility of introducing some provision for sickness insurance requires 
further examination. Sickness insurance laws are now m force in nearly every 
leading country, and the Government of India arc in entire sympathy with the ideaU 
that underlie these laws. They are .satisfied that the need of Indian workers for 
some provision is in no way' Ie,ss than the need of workers in other countries, and the 
problem as it presents itself to them is one of determining the extent to which the 
serious practicid difficulGcs that must attend the introduction of any scheme can be 
overcome. I am to request tliat this matter may kindly be investigated by the 
local government, and I am to suggest for their consideration tliat it might be advis- 
able to entrust the examination to a small and informal committee including a few 
representatives of employers and employees. 

3. The Government of India do not desire to put forward any jiarticular scheme 
for consideration at this stage. They recognize that conditions differ widely' through- 
out India, and they would prefer to await suggestions from those who are familiar 
with the working conditions in difierent centres. Certain features, howev’er. arc 
common to practically every scheme of compuLsory sicknc.ss insurance. Tlujse include 
the provision both of medical attendance (including meclicine.s, etc.), and of a regular 
allowance to the worker who is prevented by sickncs.s from earning a regular 
wage. Ordinarily benefits are withheld from persons who have not contributed for 
a specified minimum period before falling sick and a minimum period of sickness is 
necessary to qualify for benefit. 

4. Laws relating to sickness insurance are generally national in their application ; 
but the workers covered are ordinarily distributed for the purjioses of insurance 
among a number of groups, each of which is responsible, under State control, for its 
own fund. These groups may be organized in various ways ; they are commonly 
formed on a regional or an industrial b^is. i.c.. they may cover the workers in a jtar- 
ticular local area or the workers in a particular division of industry. 'ITic benefits 
due to the workers in any group arc met from the fund pertaining to that group ; 
and to tliis fund insured workers are required to contribute regularly ; their contri- 
butions almost invariably provide at least one-half of the income required. Tlus 
remainder of the income is ordinarily met by a contribution from the employer. 
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supplemented in a considerable number of cases by a contribution from the State. 
The levy of a contribution from the employer is ju.stilied both by the extent to which 
the conditions of employment contribute to produce sickness, and by the bencht 
which the industry derives from a healthy and ref;ular labour force, 

5. It will be evident therefore tliat in any consideration of the problem there are 
certain factors which must receive attention. These include ; — (1) the extent to 
vrhicli it is possible to provide medical facilities : (2) the extent to which medical' 
facilities are likely to be acceptable to the fiersons insured ; (3) the extent to which 
insured persons sufiering from sickness are likely to remain within the area within 
which the organization applicable to them can effectively operate ; (4) the projxjrtion 
which the expense of admmistration (which includes the provision of some machinery 
for the settlement of disputes) is likely to bear to the total cost of the scheme ; (.5) the 
extent to which the clas,scs whom it is projiosed to insure are willing and able to 
meet the charges falling upon them ; (6) the extent to which State assistance can be 
granted. 

6, The Government of India anticipate that an examination of the questions 
will lead to the conclusion that if sickness insurance schemes can be successfully 
introduced, they must.'in the first instance at any rate. Ix; applicable only within 
well defined limits, either regional or industrial, or both. If this anticipation is 
fulfilled and if the local government consider that the introduction of compulsory 
sickness insurance is practicable, they will doubtless consider whether legislation 
should be provincial or central. On this and the other questions raised m this ktUr, 
the Government of India arc anxious to receive the views of the local Government, 

■ and they will be prepared to con.sidor sympathetically any constructive proposals 
that nuay be put forwan! 


Letter j>om the Government of Bomhay, Xo. .5131 dated the IStli February, 1929. 

In the opinion of the Government of Ikimbay a scheme of sickness insurance 
is not a practical jiroposition at the present time, and assuming it were, if it involved 
contributions from the funds of the local Government, the latter would be unable to 
find them. If the Whitley Conunission, after hearing evidence in all parts of India, 
comes to the conclusion that a scheme of sickness insurance is desirable and is prac- 
ticable, and indicates the lines upon which such a scheme can be started, then the 
Government of Bombay will give the scheme its hearty support to the extent of the 
resources which may lie made available. 


Letter from the Gcvernmefil of Bengal. ,V.». I719-C'c>>«., dated the 6lh March, 1929. 

In view of the impending appointment of a Koval Commis.sion on Indian labour, 
the Government of IJengal projHise to take no further action in the matter until the 
subject i.s tlealt with by the Royal Commission. 


Letter from the Government of Madras. So. 90.3-/... dated the I9th Match, 1929. 

The Commissioner of I.atx>ur was asked to entrust tlie examination of the question 
to a small and informal committee as suggested by the Government of India, bnt the 
Committee so formed has not Ix-en able to suggest any satisfactory method of intro- 
ducing a scheme of sickness insurance, and is of opuiion that actual experiment Is 
the only way to arrive at a definite appreciation of the practical difficulties invoh'ed 
and jxissibly a solution. This Crovemment doubts whether any committee could 
within a reasonable, time arrive at any result reasonably conclusive. A survey 
would have to be made of the wages paid in a large number of industries. Some 
knowledge also would hai'e to be gained of the profits which those industries make in 
order to ascertain how far any particular industry would be able to liear the cost of 
the contribution which the employers would have to make. Ifxtcn.sive enquiries 
would also be necessary amongst the labourers themselves as to their willingness 
to contribute a portion of their wages for the scheme. All tliis would take time, and 
the Government do not consider it either ex}iedient or necessary' to have such an 
experiment made, 

2. His Excellency the Governor in Council has carefully considered the question, 
and entertains grave doubts whether compulsory sickness insurance is at preseut 
feasible in the eidstlng conditions in India. In the first place, the most authoritative 
opinion amongst those consulted is to the effect that the labourers thcniselves would 
be unwilling to share the cost which tile scheme would entail, and the Govemnioiit 
concur in this view. In a large proportion of the tea and coffee plantations and in 
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all w^l-org^iaed industrial concerns, medical attendance is now |^iven free, and la 
such cases in particular labourers would object to pay a contribution for what they 
now get for nothing. Secondly, iu a large number of industries the labour population 
is floating, and the Government anticipate great difficulty in applying a compulsory 
scheme of sickness insurance to such men. This is particularly the case in the tea 
and coffee plantations in this I’residency, where labourers leave the estates for several 
months in the year and return to their villages in order to cultivate their own lands 
or often merely to re\'isit their own homes. 

As regard.s medical facilities to work the scheme, it might be possible to provide 
them, but the real difficulty would be that the labourers who are mostly illiterate 
would very often look askance at the allopathic system of nuKlicine, and would prefer 
to be treated by those who have a knowledge of the indigenous systems. This factor 
will greatly increase the difficulty of introducing any compulsory scheme, for the 
number of persons qualified in the indigenous s>'slems who could reasonably be 
trusted would be quite inadequate to meet the demand, and the Government are 
opjiosed to the idea of allowing workmen coming under the scheme to be treated by 
people wffio in the large majoritj- of cases may be little more than quacks. 

Further, it is almost impossible on the data available to calculate what the cost 
of the scheme would be, particularly in reference to that portion of it which the State 
w'ould have to bear. This Government have no funds at present to finance any 
such scheme, and the resources of the province are required to pro^dde more important 
services such as elementary education and increased medical facilities and sanitary 
measures which would benefit the whole population, and not privileged sections of it. 
This is essentially an agricultural province, and the Government see no reason why 
they should go further to confer more prisileges on the small section of industrial 
labour which already enjoys far greater amenities in respect of education, medical 
attendance, water supply and other sanitarj- requireincnts than the general taxpayer 
in the rural tracts, whose equipment in those respects lags behind that of those in 
towns. Ilhteracy, which generally elementary education alone can break down, 
would he a fatal obstacle to the working out of any general scheme of sickness 
insurance, and even if a scheme restricted to industrial labour alone were attempted, 
the Government see no reason why they should I>ear the financial burden in respect 
of the large volume of industrial labour employed in undertakings in this I’rcsidency 
directly or indirectly under the control of the Government of India, such as railways 
under company management. This Government also see no reason to suppose that 
the local legislative council would assent to the additional taxation required to meet the 
expenditure from provincial funds, nor would it agree to funds which are required 
for other general purpfises being diverted to such a scheme, which attemjjts to imjxise 
on India measure.s whicli ignore Indian conditions, and are based on Western jiractice 
and conditions. 

3, In the above circumstances, this Government arc ojiposed to the introduction 
of any scheme of sickness insurance in this province. 


Letter from the Government of Assam, A'o. Immgn. 320-]H74-t».y., dated the 23rd March, 

1929. 

In the opinion of the Governor in Council no compulsory sickness insurance 
scheme would be practicable in Assam at present. The tea and mining industries 
already provide free for their employees all the benefits that could be obtained by 
any such scheme, and the introduction of any compulsory insurance to which the 
employees must contribute would be greatly resented by the labtiur force. The 
labour employed in these industries is illiterale and excitable. The labourers would 
not understand the merits of such lasurance. They would certainly regard the 
contribution levied from them as an impost by their employers, and their resentment 
might lead to serious trouble and violence. 

Outside the tea and mining industries labour in Assam is casual and migratory, 
and it would be imjxssible to bring such labour within any scheme of sickness 
insurance. 

2. The question might be examined by the Royal Commission which is to be 
appointed to investigate labour conditions in India, but the (iovemor in Council 
sees no chance of success in As-sam for any compulsory sickness insurance scheme on 
a contributory basis, until the spread of education and the general uplift of the labour 
popnlation have changed the conditions now prevailing. 

3. If condition.s in other provinces are so far different as to justify such a scheme, 
and it is decided to introduce central legislation, the (Jovemor in Council must urge 
that such legislation should not at present be apjflied to Assam. 
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Letter from the Government of the United Provinces, No. 110-C.. dated the 28/A March 

1929. 

This Government appointed a small committee to examine the problem of sicknesi 
insurance. 

The terms of reference of the committee and a copy of its proceedings are attached . 
It will be observed that the committee's views recorded in the proceedings reiiresent 
those of employers of labour and Government officials only. 

2. In 1927 the number of operatives in factories in the United Provinces under 
the Indian Factories Act was 88,319. Of these 19,331 were employed in Government 
and local fund factories. The number of perennial factories was 206, and of seasonal 
factories 126, The number of employees in the latter w'as about 12,000. There is 
little or no immigration of labour from outside the province to the prov-mcial 
factories, so that provincial arrangements might be self-contained in regard to 
medical treatment as far as workers insured in this province are concerned. There i.s, 
however, considerable emigration of labour to other provinces, and the questions 
of transfer of insuraiues Iroin province to piovince, and of provision here of benefits 
for men insured in other provinces aould cause difficulty. 

3. The Government agre-e with the committee that any legislation on the subject 
should be All-India rather than provincial. They also agree that at first, at any rate, 
a scheme could only be applied to factories under the Indian Factories Act ; and that 
its application to domestic servants and other employees would be impiracticable. 
They further agree that if it is dc-cided to apply such a scheme to factories of a certain 
clans only, as an experiment, the application should be an .All-India one rather than 
Icx'.al, in order that the factories in one IcKality may not be penalized in conijietilion 
with those in others. ThevGovernment consider that il such a scheme is to be intro- 
duced at all, experiments should first be made ; and they think that the Government 
and local fund factories, and particularly the railway workshojis, otter a smtable 
held. They are further of opinion that it will be difficult to finance any part oi such 
a scheme from provincial linances, and more especially so as the committee consider 
that Government will have to make a direct contribution as well as bear a sliare of 
administration expenses. 

4. -As regards the provision of medical facilities, they consider that it will be 
jKissible to arrange medical facilities for factory workers in this province- in the places 
oi their employment in view of the small numbers affected ; but quite impossible to 
do so if they leave those place.s and return to their homes. If the payment of benefit 
i.s made contingent on acceptance of medical treatment, it is possible that there will 
be less tendency t(' such migration. The question of certitication will present great 
ditticulties. The provincial .scheme lor subsidizing medical practitioners to settle 
in the rural areas has so far proved a failure, and those are.is are still very scantily- 
provided willi medical aid. The popularity oi the \-anous indigenous sy.steras of 
medicine will arid anothei conqJication. It will hardly be possible not to provide 
treatment by such systems for those who prefer it. 

5. The Government can give no estimate of the expenses of administration. 
Tile figure in England is stated by the committee to be l-9tli oi the total subscrip- 
tions. In the opinion of the committee, with wliich the Government agree, the funds 
must at the start be adnunistered by a Government organization, even tliough 
sej^irate accounts and separate funds may be maintained for tlie workers in sejiarate 
induslries or in smaller units. The committee could not come to clear finding on the 
Iioint whether the separate funds should be on a basis of industries, or of lociiiity, or 
both, but .apparently they prefer a basis of industries. The Government tliink that 
a scheme should allow some fle.xibility- in Uiis matter. 

6. The opinion of the committee th.\t in the rase of workers, draw-ing under 
Its. 40 p. m.. the burden would be shifted to the employers by a demand for increa.-wd 
wagra is imjiortant. .A 3 per cent, contribution from the workers, as in Jaiviu, 
w'ould mean six pies in the rupee, and might w-ell produce a demand for an increase 
in tile case of workers on daily or jiiece rates of Re. 1 per day or Ics-S. The committee 
in general comsidcr that the introduction of sickness insurance is likely to be burden- 
some to the provincial industries in present circumstances and to hamjier their 
expansion. The Government do not consider Uiat there is yet any strong demand 
for such a scheme among the workers or the public of the province ; and they think 
that its introduction is .surrounded w-ith such difficulties as to make it doubtful if 
it is worth while making an attempt at present to do so, .Any- such attempt should 
be on a small scale. 

7. The Director of Industries put before the committee an outline alternative 
proposal of his own for a compulsory provident fund system as opposed to compul- 
sory iniorance. The idea has certain attractions in view of the industrial conditions 
Oi ^ country, ft lends itself easily to extension for provision lor old age, maternity. 
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unemployment and so forth ; and its administration 'would be easier ; since the risk 
of fraud is less. A person who draws from his provident fund under false pretences 
is at any rate only damaging himself, and not defrauding others. The disadvantages 
are that such a scheme cannot pro'vidc the same protection for an equivalent con- 
tribution, and would not entail compulsory medical treatment, and thus encourage 
the extension of facilities for medical relief. The Government do not therefore 
endorse the committee’s ajiproval of this scheme. 


Copy oj Terms of Referetue. 

To consider the practicability of introducing some provision for sickness insurance 
for industrial workers and to make recommendations. In particular, and without 
detracting from the generality of the above, the committee should examine the 
follow ing questions : — 

(i) should such insurance first be made applicable to all industries or to certain 
selected industries only, and if so to which ; 

(ii) should it first be made applicable all over the province or only in certain 
local areas (whethei' to all industries or only to some) and if so in which ; 

(iii) should separate insurance funds be formed for the workers in certain in- 
dustries or groups of industries ; or lor those in certain local areas : 

(iv) the extent to which medical facilities {a) can be provided and (4) will be 
acceptable to the insured ; 

(v) the extent to which insured persons suffering from sickness are likely to 
remain -within the area within which the organization applicable to them can effec- 
tively operate ; 

(vi) the proportion which the exix-nsc of administration (which includes the pro- 
vision of some machinery for the settlement of disputes) is likely to bear to the total 
cost of the scheme ; 

(■vii) the extent to which the classes whom it is prof-iosed to insure are willing 
and able to meet the cliarges falling upon them ; 

(vnii) how far the e-xisting industrial structure of the province can aflord to bear 
the burden involved without being seriously handicapped ; 

(ix) the extent to which State assistance can be granted ; 

(x) how far certain practical difficulties, e.g., in connection with the obtaining 
of medical certificates, the extent of the reliability of such certificates, compulsion 
to undergo medical treatment, the administration of the in.surance funds, etc., can 
be met. 


Proceedings of the Committee appointed by the I’nited Pnn inces (lovernment to consider 
the practicability of introducing Sickness Insurance for industrial workers. 

Date of Meeting, 4th February, 1929. 

Present ; 

(1) Mr, S, P. Shah, I.C.S., M.L.C., Director of Industries, I’nitcd Provinces — 

Chairman. 

(2) Mr. E. M. Souter, M.L.C., Membei. 

(3) Mr. W. K. Watt, M.A., B.Sc., Member. 

(4) Lala Padampat, Member. 

(5) Sardar Kirpal Singh Majitliia, Sarava Sugar Factory, Gorakhpur, Member. 

(6) Lieutenant-Colonel H, Ross. I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Ca'wnpore. Member. 

(7) Mr. W. G. Mackay, M.B.E., Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers, Scoelary. 

1. Mr. W. Vernon, of the Elgin Mills, could not attend, as he had to go away from 
Cawnpiore. Mr. Ganesh Shanker \’idyartht. President of the Maedoor .Sabha, too, 
could not attend, but sent a written note This note was read out to the ronimittee 
at the very outset. The committee thought it was a case based on the same argu- 
ments as Messrs. Joshi and Chaman Lai had used in the debates in the Assembly, 
and contained very little original matter needing s}>ecial attention. 

2. Before the committee proewded further, Mr. Souter raised the question 
whether in view of the announcement by His ExixUency the Viceroy of the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the probfcras relating to industrial labour, 
it would lie desirable for this committee to proceed. The chamnan explained that 
he had already ascertained that the United Provinces Government did intend the 
committee to examine the problem as defined in the terms of reference to it. The 
committee thereafter proceeded with its work. 
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The question whether in the pre.sent industrial structure of the province sickness 
insurance was needed at all was raised. The chairman explained that a consideration 
of this question would be outside the scope of the reference to the committee. 

3. The chairman explained in brief outline the history of the case and th .• sco;>e 
of the terms of reference. The ten particular terms were, he said, intended to be a 
fairly exhaustive detailed analysis of the first sentence, which was the liasic term of 
reference. The members present were asked if any of them had any other particular 
points to suggest. No member had any. The chairman, however, said he liad two 
such points for the committee's consideration, viz. (i) whether any other more prac- 
ticable scheme for insuring against sicknc.ss can be suggested. He added that he liad 
such a scheme in view, w'hicli he would bring up for the committee’s consideration 
later on : (ii) whether such scheme as might be introduced should apply to all classes 
of industrial labour or to only certain selected ones. The committee proceeded to 
consider this second point. 

4. The committee unanimously accepted the proposition, that ;t will be difficult 
to supervize the actual working of any scheme except in tlie case of labour employed 
in factories under the Indian l actones Act. Messrs. Watt and Souter further held 
that it would be unfair ftj introduce a scheme not apphcable to non-factory labour. 
Colonel Ross proposed tliat the scheme should, in the first instance, embrace only 
skilled luid semi-skilled but not unskilled labour. The reason for the restriction 
proposed by him was that unskilled labour would lie more migratory (not only from 
factory to factory but from one industrial centre to another), and being normally in 
receipt of lower wages would not be able to bear the burden so well a.s skilled and 
semi-skilled workers. .Mr Souter said that in practice it would be difficult to define 
in preci,se terms the distinction between skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labour. 
Mr Matt said that Ix-mg poorer the unskilled labourer was in even greater nc-cd for 
a provision against sickne-ss than his skilled and scrai-skillcd confrere. 

After some discussion, the committee could not arrive at a unanimous resolution. 
Sirdar Kir[)al Singh was for restricting the scheme to only skilled labour, Colonel 
Ross and the chairman to skilled and semi-skilled labour, and the other three 
members were for applying it to all three clas.ses simultaneously. Even Sirdar 
Kirpal Singh, Colonel Ross and the chairman made it clear that their proposal 
to restrict the operation of the scheme was conditional on satisfactoiv and 
generally acceptable definitions of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled lalxjur being 
practicable. 

The committe<i were unanimously of opmion that no industrial employee (ij whose 
engagement is on a genuinely temporary basi.s, or (ii) whose aggregate annual income 
as a wage-earner in a factory or factories cxcix-ds a thousand rupees a year (or if his 
wages are regulated on a monthly, weekly, daily or other pi riodicaJ basis, then such 
amount as represents a proportionate fraction tlicreof) should lie brought under the 
ois-ration of such scheme. Tlio difficulty of defiamg the word " temporary " ia (i) 
came up for some discussion. But the committee decided that it would not be 
possible for it to go into such details, and it preferred to leas e the del'mition (if this 
terra to Covemment in the light of such material as the proposed indu.stnal labour 
commission will, in all probability, make available. In connection with jKiint (li) 
the committee suggested that in case full annual income is not actually earned, the 
calculation for the purpose of ascertaining whether the scheme is applicable to that 
case or not. should be based on au estimate of what the aggregate annual income 
would, at the rates applicable and in force, be. 

5. The committee then considered the terms of reference seriatim, but it desired, 
that its views on the question and especially on terms of reference Nos, I and 2 should 
be taken as an organic whole. 

(i) In the committee’s opiniou it would not be quite fair to pick out certain 
industries and accord them difierciitial treatment from the rest ; this would amount 
to undesirable discrimination. On the other hand, some members emphasized that 
a universal application of the scheme to all industries was utterly impracticable, 
and indeed in some, coses unnecessary and even undesirable. In this connection the 
distinction lictwccii seasonal and non-seasonal imluslries was discussed, and m spite 
of the difficulty of drawin|f it in every case, it was dec.iUed to adopt it on the ground 
that, generally speaking, it is well understtxid. and is already^ ofiicially recognized. 
Ultimately the following resolution was adopted : — " In principle any such scheme 
should be applied to all industries and all areas, not only in the province but in the 
country. In the present stage of industrial evolution, however, it is impossible to 
apply it to seasonal industries." As to non-seasonal or perennial industries, Messrs. 
Souter and M'att were, for the reasons stated abov'e. for bringing all of them under tlie 
operation of the scheme. AU the other members of the committee, however, were 
in favour of restricting the scheme to selected non-seasonal industries. Consistently 
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witli their view as just stated. Messrs. Souter and Watt would not specify the non- 
seascmal industries, which should, in the first instamce, be put unwr t^ scheme. 
Colonel Ross thought that the workshops run by the State railways furnished “ the 
most excellent places for experimenting with such a scheme ; ” he was not prepared 
to go further. Tto secretary explained that the railw'ays already have got systems 
which provide infer alia some insurance against sickness. But Colonel Ross still 
thought that as regards any formal scheme of sickness insurance, the State should 
first experiment with the workshops. Sardar Kirpal Singh and Lala Padampat 
agreed with him. The chairman’s view was that in the light of the secretary’s 
remarks regarding the system already generally in force in the workshops, and also 
because the numbers of those benefited would in such case be a small fraction of the 
total industrial population of the country and even of the province, some other non- 
seasonal industry would also have to be brought under the scheme, He thought, 
that from the points of view of the organization of the industry, the stability of labour 
supply and the genuinely " industrial " character of the lalx>ur employed, the textile 
industry furnished another suitable field for experimenting. But he added that the 
appheation of the scheme to any private as distinguished from State industry should, 
in any case, lie subject to similar industries in the other prov'inccs being treated in an 
essentially similar manner ; otherwise he thought there would be unfairness in the 
internal competition among the units of the industry or associated industries in the 
different provinces. To this the committee unanimously agreed. 

(ii) The committee unanimously accepted the proposition that in the applicetion 
of the scheme no discrimination lietwcen various local areas .should be made, whether 
such application be merely experimental or substantive. In fact, as explained to- 
wards the close of the discussion on i>oint (i) the committee agreeing with the cliairman 
went a little further. 

(ill) The committee felt that a decision on this question would lo a large extent 
depend upon the character of the scheme adopted and the extent of its applicability. 
The chairman explained the various systems prevalent in European countries, and 
classified them into three groups. Colonel Ross cxphiined in brief outline the scheme 
in Operation in oue of the Cawnporc mills. These formed the basis of the discussion 
that ensued. The propositions (i) that if and when reliable private enterprise (in 
the form of insurance companies or of associations of employers in general or in 
specific industries) is or becomes available, it shoulil lie utihzeti, but (li) that for the 
present and subject to the alxix’e proviso the State should undertake the administra- 
tion of all such insurance funds through a central organization located at Cawiipore, 
but with local representatives at imjxirtant centres, were Ixith unanimously agreed to. 
The committee thought that in the present circumstances of the country, especially 
of this province, this was the only sound way of securing .stability, soh’ency and 
efficiency. The committee had, however, no objection to accounts and actuarial tables 
and other similar material and information being maintained industry-wise : in fact 
this was, in its view, the only way of securing a fair distribution of the burden of the 
scheme in force among the serious component units, c g., textiles, engineering, 
tanning, leather-working, etc 

(iv) and (v) Before the committee proceeded to di.scu.ss tlicse points, the chairman 
remarked that terms Nos. .(iv j and fv) w'ould have to be taken togetlicr. He explained 
that the United Province.s Government had accepted, and to some extent even applied 
certain schemes for the extension of medical relief m the rural areas. Colonel Ross 
said he did not have the latest information or figures about these schemes. These 
schemes were kept in view throughout the discussion from the standpoint of tlwir 
bearing on the practicability of sickness insurance. Colonel Ross had already made 
it clear that the question of surgical treatment would have to be dealt with separately 
from that of medical treatment as the problems and solutions were not identical. 
The committee felt that it could not advise in any precise terms on the extent to 
which medical facilities can be provided, unless it had much more material, esficcially 
that relating to provincial finances and Government's intentions in tlie matter of 
rural medical relief. Ultimately the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : — 

(а) ” Barring the towns, the existing medical facilities (even making an allowance 
for such schemes of expansion as Government have accepted) arc in the committee's 
opinion utterly inadequate to deal with any sefaerne of sickness insurance, lliis is 
particularly so in the rural areas. It will not be possible to introduce and work any 
such scheme, unless and until such facilities are very greatly augmented.” 

(б) ” In view of the facts, that the western scientific (or ' allopathic ') system of 
medicine is not universally acceptable in this country, and that many other systems, 
e.g., homeopathy, bio-chemistry, unani, ayurvedic, etc., co-exist, and that some 
workers will prefer one or the other of these and will have a legitimate right to that 
which be prefers, such extension of medical facilities, as the province consistently 
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with its financial capacity is likely to be able to undertake in the near future, will 
still be utterly inadequate for the purpose of applying any scheme of sickness insurance 
on western lines. In the committee's opinion, however, it is possible, though not 
without difficulty, to work such a scheme in the more important towms." 

(c) " It is impossible to state in precise terms the extent to whicli the insured 
persons sufieiing from sickness are liable to remain under continuous medical treat- 
ment. But the committee endorses Colonel Boss' view, that if any sc.heme is 
introduced, enabling workers to draw sickness insurance benefit for such time as 
they remain under medical treatment, it should considerably alter the normal 
workers present attitude towards {a) going to or remaining in hospital or other 
medical relief centre, and (i) going away to his own or to his friend's or relation's 
home." 

" Beyond this it is impossible to know the extent to which such facilities as can 
be provided will be acceptable to the insured.” 

(vi) There was not sufficient material available for an adequate discussion of this 
question. The committee tliought that it would tie necessary to obtain relevant 
statistical information from other countries, especially Japan, where such schemes 
are in operation. In its bpinion, any estimate or alternative estimates would involve 
considerable labour and would still be of very hypothetical value. It noted Uie 
secretary's statements that in Britain the cost of administration amounts to one- 
ninth of the total subscriptions, but that he was not sure whether this includes the 
expense of settling disputes. 

(vii) The committee considered that all employec.s would be able to bear their 
share of the burden of sickness insurance. But it thought it likely that while 
industrial employee.s drawing approximately Rs. 40 per mensem and over will 
be willing to liear it, the great majority of employees drawing less than about 
Rs. 40 per mensem will not be so. In case a sy'stem of compulsory contribution 
is, as it should be, introduced, the committee thought that then.' will probably be 
a demand for increased wages. The incidence of the burden will, in the committee's 
opinion, be shifted to the employers. It was. however, emphatically of opinion 
that if any such scheme is introduced, compulsory contributions levied both from 
employers and employees should be its essential feature, the employers' contribution 
lieing equal to but in no case exceeding the employees'. 

(viii) The committee reviewed the salient features of the industrial situation 
in 1929 and oontrasted them with those during the periixl 1919 to 1922. The efiect 
of the one-sixth ratio of exchange came in for a lively attack. The severe com- 
jK'tition of foreign indu.stnes, especially continental ones with their depreciated 
curreiuies was reviewed, Ultimately the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted ; — 

" In the existing condition of the country's industrial system any burden, which 
the inauguration of any such scheme must necessai .ly entail, will be found intolerably 
heavy, aiul will aggravate the handicap already imposed by the one-sixth ratio. 
The comniittc'e iloes not consider this an appropriate time even for experimenting 
with such schemes '* 

(ix) The principle underlying State assistance towards the introduction of sickness 
insurance schemes was next discussed. The non-official members were unauimous in 
their view that the State must contribute. The chairman thought that the State 
in India had already so many schemes on hand that it could not in its prr'sent financial 
condition be legitimately expected to make a contribution other tlvan the cost of 
administering the scheme as contemplated by the committee in sub-paragraph (iii), 
towards a scheme which would benefit the employer and tlie employee but not in 
any specific manner the general taxpayer. The committee did not accept liis 
contention, and adopted the following resolution : — 

" Some State assistance, not only administrative but also financial, is essential. 
Having considered the system in force in japan the committee consider that this 
is just about the system which would suit the circumstances of this country." 

(x) The committee considered it impossible to work any such scheme, unless 
a system for medical relief and other matters corresponding to tlie one which pre- 
vails in Britain (via,, " panel doctors is simultaneously introiluced. Having 
regard to the existing circumstances, especially the failure of the scheme of sub- 
sidized medical practitioners settling in the rural areas to achieve even a modest 
measure of success, the committee thought it would be impossible to introduce any 
scheme for sickness insurance as such ; it could not see how more metlical practitioners 
could or wtiuld settle for practice in the rural areas. 

Holding this view the committee could not think of any practical scheme fur 
rendering medical certificates, especially in resi>ect of workers leaving the tow-ns, 
more reUaUc. Yet tlie committee tliought the reliability of such certificates would 
be the pivot of any specific sickness insurance scheme. 
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As regards compulsion to undergo medical treatment, the committee held that 
no scheme lacking tliis feature would be practicable, and yet in view of the co- 
existence of numerous medical systems, they could not devise or even think of any 
practicable and reasonablj' economical scheme whereby such compulsion can be 
enforced. 

As to the administration of insurance funds, the committee had already in (iii) 
above heid that at present and subject to a proviso therein stated, such funds 
should be administered by the State through a central organization located at 
Cawnpore. Even in case, it was decided to make over their administration to private 
agency (other than regular insurance companies or associations), whether such 
agency be under the control of. and responsible to, employers or employees or both, 
the administering agency should be made subject to the effective supervisory' control 
of the State. 

6. The chairman then proceeded to explain his scheme for a practical solution 
of the problem of provision against sickness (see paragraph 3). The committee 
endorsed his \’iew's, that sickness insurance was only the thin end of the wedge and 
that the claim of accident, unemployment and old age insurance would, in all 
probability, be put forward by Geneva for India’s acceptance. He thought that on 
actuarial principles every specific sclieme for insurance must entail a certain pro- 
portion of dead loss to society, and he held it to be far more practicable and economical 
for India, in her present condition, to adopt a general scheme which would meet iiil 
reasonable needs arising from sickness, accidents not covered by the Workmen ’.s 
Compensation Act, unemployment and old age. He thought a scheme for a general 
provident fund (based on compulsory deductions of certain proportions, whether 
uniform or progressive or declining) would not only provide general insurance but 
would eliminate the problem of the difficulty of obtaining medical certificates, the 
risk of corruption and chicanery, the need to apply compulsion, etc. It would also 
have the important elements of self-help and self-interest. He added that the railways 
and government and public bodies and some private firms have such system in 
operation already. It would also provide for exjienditure on " social events," e.g,, 
marriages, funeral and post-funeral ceremonies, religious rites, festiv'ities, etc. 

The committee unanimously agreed that this would be an easy, economical and 
practical solution, not only in re.spect of sickness but also accident, unemployment, 
old age and ‘‘ social events. " The committee did not think they were called upon 
to go into further details, and preferred to leave them to Ix; worked out by Government 
with or without the assistance of any other general or expert committee. 

7. Before declaring the meeting over the cliairnian tlianked, on behalf of Govern- 
ment and himself, ail the gentlemen, especially the non-oliicial ones, for the valuable 
assistance and adi'ice which, at personal inconvenience and sacrifice, they liad given 
to the department. 


Copy of Note by Bobu Ganesh Shankar Vtdyarihi, Brestdfni, M indoor 

Sabha, Cawnpore, dated the 3rd July, 1929. 

The introduction of the sickness insurance benefit for the industrial workers in 
these provinces, if undertaken will not be a little bit too soon. Under the present 
circumstances, it will really Itc unmanageable to put the scheme in work as regards 
the workers who are in domestic and agricultural seivices. Some optional scheme 
can, however, be sketched out for these classes of persons, but as we have to take 
into consideration only the scheme of the sickness insurance for the industrial 
workers, 1 shall confine my remarks to that item only. The Honourable Sir Uhupendra 
Nath Mitra, while moving in the Assembly on 27th Marcli, 1928, not to ratify the 
Draft Conventions and accept the recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference regarding the sickness insurance scheme for the workers of all sorts, 
raised certain objections against the scheme. He held that ow'ing to the migratory 
nature of the labour in India, the absence of qualified doctors in the interior, and 
compulsory contribution to the insurance fund by the workers, the scheme for the 
sickness insurance for the workers couid not work in this country. He was also 
very much afraid of the great expenses which would have to bo incurred by the 
Slate if a sickness insurance scheme was put into practice. I think that the fears 
of Sir Bhnpcndra Nath Mitra are too imaginary. He has not gone deeper in the 
matter, and had he taken the trouble to base bis arguments on the data which were 
at his disposal in the form of the Health Insurance Act of Japan, he would have 
reached the conclusion that the things would be managed safely in tlic same way as 
tb^ were being managed in that eastern country. The first objection that the latour 
in India is migratory, and a worker when ill is in the habit of leaving his place of 
work and going to hLs village, holds good as long as the conditions remain as they 
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are at present. The worker comes from the village. He works at the industrial 
centre. A.s soon as he falls ill, his income stops and expenses increase. He has no 
resources at the centre to fall back upon. He has to leave the centre and fly back to 
liis village, where, of course, he has no good medical aid, but at leiist he finds b's 
people and a sympathetic atmosphere. If there be a sickness insurance scheme 
working at the Centres, the worker will have its benefit in full, partial wages for some 
weeks and good medical aid. Under these circumstances he will rather like to remain 
at the centre, when sick instead of going to his village where he will haw no sut h 
I'lenefits. The indu.stry will also gain immensely thereby. They will have no longi r 
to complain of the unstable character of the labour. Every worker will like to 
resume his duties as soon as he is cured. There is a dissatisfaction among the worker-, 
at pre.sent that when after illne.ss they come back to their work they have to bnl.e 
the higher staff to be re.admitted. But under the insurance scheme the worker will 
have the .satisfaction that there is nothing to hold him back from his job, and this 
satcsfaction will also contribute to the gain to the industry. 

The main centres of industry at present in the provinces are : — Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Gorakhpur, Jhansi, Attahabad, Agra, .\ligarh, Firozabad and Hathras. 
There can In* no difficulty of having projK-r meilical aid for the workers at these 
places. The insurance .societies can have tlie assistance from projierly qualified 
vaidya.s and hakim.s a.s well. Sir Bhiipendia Nath's objection a.s regards the absence 
of a .suKicient iiumfier of qu.ilified medical men iloes not hold good as regards the 
industrial centres of our provinces, and I am sure that we shall have no dilficulty 
on that .account hero. 

There is a reasonable misgiving that the workeis theinselves will not like tlic 
insurance scheme when they will feel the pinch of compulsion of paying their con- 
tributions .Most oi the workers are ilhtertite and ignorant, and it is {Kissibie tfiat 
they may raise objections if the scheme is suddenly harncs.sed upon them. But if 
an earnest cflort is made to get the workers to understand what the .scheme will 
mean lor them they will be very glad to come forwatd and offer tl'.eir contributions. 
I had a talk with a number of ignorant and illiterate workers of Cawnpore, and after 
giving them to understand what the sickness insurance scheme would mean to them, 
I found each and every one of them ready to get a part of their wages cut for this 
purixise. -Much depends iqam the part of the wages to be cut, as well as the time 
after which the worker will tie bcniefited by the insurance In Japan thee do not 
cut more than 3 per cent of the wages of the woikers This works out to be half 
an anna per rupee. I found these men with whom I had the talk ready to get their 
wages cut at this rate for the lienefits to l>e accrued from the' sickness insurance. 

Will It tie a buiden u-i the tinances of the State if the scheme is put into action f 
I tliink not. At least not to any appreciable degree in tln-sc provinces. Here we 
have alxiut 70,000 persons working fiermanentiy at the industrial centres of the 
provinces. The State in Japan contributes 10 jier cent, to tlie funds of the workers' 
insurance. If wc put Its. 25 as average monthly wage of a worker — 1 think this 
amount IS bv no means a low estiinate--we find that the monthly wages for the 
industrial workers amount to about TO.tKK* ^ 25 Ks. — 17,S0,tKK), Three per cent. 

of this amount =■ Ks. .52.50t*. similar amount according to the 
100 

system in Japan wdll have to be contributed by tlie employers. The sum will then 
come to 52,500 x 2 -- Ks. 1,05,000. The Government will have to contribute to 
tlus 10 per cent, of it which is Ks, 10,500 \ 12 = Rs. l,26,0tK), It is a paltry sum 
for such a cau.se and 1 think that the local Government should have no objection to 
make this contribution for the welfare of the industrial workers, 1 do not know 
what made Sir Hhupendra Nath raise a false alarm of great e.xpeii.ses if Mr. Joshi'.s 
amendment to the mam re.solution was to be carried. Sir Bhupiendra thought tliat 
the Government would thereby have a fresh burden of six crores annually. 1 think 
that his estimate was totally wrong and alarming. The Government of Iniha while 
working on the line of the Gcivernment of Japan, would have to spend only Rs. 90 
lakhs annually if they would have accep'tcd the amendment of Mr. Joslii. 

In the end I think tliat the sickness insurance will do much good to the workers, 
give stability to tlie migratory labour and benefit the empkiyers ttx>. The local 
Government will act wisely if they adopt a scheme of sickness insurance for the 
industrial workers of the provinces at once. 

The replies to the questions sent to me witli the agenda are as follows : — 

(1) Insurance should be made applicable to all the factory workers in the whole 
of the provinces. No particular industry need be selected. 

(2) ft should be made applicable to the whole of the province. 

(3) Separate insurance funds be formed on the basis of locality. If the place is 
small, two such places be amalgamated for the formation of insurance funds. 
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(4) (a) I think that in all the industrial centres of the provinces we have a suSicient 
number hi qualified medical men and if there is a dearth anywhere 1 am of opinion 
t^t proper qualified vaidyas and hakims should be asked to co-oi»rate ; (ft) the 
medical assistance by the proper medical men will be acceptable to the insured worker. 
I cannot think of any hitch, and if there be any hitch, it will not be difficult to bring 
the worker round. 

(5) The worker will not move out of the area to his village if he gets the benefits 
of the insurance. It is definitely advantageous to him to remain at his place of work 
at the time of sickness. If he moves he is bound to lose the advantage. 

^6) I have no knowledge of the expenses of an insurance business and its adminis- 
trabon. In Japan tlie insured person and his employer each bears one-half of the 
amount of insurance and sometimes the proportion of the insurance contribution to 
be borne by the employer is increased by the State in an undertaking of the bind in 
which danger occurs frequently to the insured employee. The State makes a con- 
tribution of 10 per cent, on the whole. It seems that the insurance machinery and 
its administration keep themselves well within the limits of this income and meet 
all their expenses and liabilities. However. I think tliat it is necessary to call for an 
experts advice on this item. 

(7) All the classes of workers will be willing and able to meet the charges when 
they will be allowed to properly understand what insurance will be to them. 

(8) I cannot say how far the existing iudustrial structures of the provinces can 
afford to bear the burden, but they should try to bear it as it is bound to prove 
beneficial to them as well. 

(9) At least 10 per ce,nt. of that which comes out from the employers and 
employees. 

(10) They are minor details and can be worked out very easily when the Govern- 
ment earnestly desire to come forward with an insurance scheme for tire industrial 
workers. Administration of in.surance fund will need a very watchful supervision, 
and the State, with the co-operation of the employers and tlio representatives of 
labour, will always have to keep an eye on its proper working. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, -Vo. 29ii5 - Industries, dated the 
2nd April. 1929, 

In Delhi, for the purposes of the present reference, labour may be divided into 
two classes (i) factofj- labour and (li) contractors' labour, i.e., latour employed by 
contractors in New Delhi. 

2. As regards factor>' labour, about 33 per cent, of the workers in factories are 
said to live in Delhi with their families. Most of the remaining two-thirds come from 
outside the province, principally from the United Provinces. The biggest employer 
of factory labour in Delhi tells me that probably nearly 50 p<;r cent, of the worknren 
in his employ at any given time have been with him for less tlian 12 months. These 
figures give some indication of the proportion of casual labour in Delhi factories. 

3. Some of the Delhi employers are alive to the importance of making medical 
facilities available to their workmen. The management of the Delhi Cloth and 
General Mills has made arrangements with three neighbouring medical institutions 
for the treatment of their employees. In serious cases which necessitate medical 
attendance on patients in their quarters, the fees are paid by the employers in the 
case of the workmen who live in the quarters provid^ by the millowners. These 
number about 1,800 out of a total of about 5,5(W. 

■4. Wages stop as soon as a man goes off work, and the only sickness beneht 
the workmen get is that tliey are generally permitted to remain on in their quarters 
(provided they are living in the mill quarters) during temporary illness. 

5. It seems to me impossible at present to provide eitlier for adequate medical 
attendance or for sickness benefits in the case of workmen who live in the villages. 
No system of sickness insurance can be worked without adequate safeguards against 
malingering, and the finst safeguard must be an adequate supply of doctors to tour 
the villages where the workmen live, I cannot think that a sufficient number of 
competent practitioners would be available at present. 

Furtfier, no system of sickness insurance would be worth maintaining for the 
50 per cent, or so of casual labour. 

6. It would seem, therefore, that the problem narrows itself down to a tegional 
one, that is, whether any system of sic^ess insurance could be devised for the 
factory employees who live in Delhi or other areas where proper medical sujiervisicn 
is availatde. Even within these limits there will be a considerable number of casual 
workmen who will complicate the problem. 
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7. I am infonned that the workmen are in favour of a compulsory system and 
the employers of a voluntary. It is hardly possible to imagine a system which would 
be voluntary as regarils the employers, and I am disposed to agree with the workmen 
that if a system of health insurance is to be introduced, it shoulrl b<‘ compulsory, 
both for them and for the employers, within the region^ limits suggested above. 
Within these limits I am in favour of the scheme being tried. 

8. As regards contractors' labour, this is almost entirely migratory and casual, 
and is drawn from a very wide area in Northern India. 1 do not think that any 
system of health insurance could at present be applied to this class of laliour, or 
would be appreciated by them. 

9. The position will no doubt be thoroughly examined by the Labour Commission, 
and it is therefore hardly necessary for me to say more. I shall, therefore, deal very 
briefly with the questions set forth in paragraph H of Mr. Clow’s letter of 20th Sep- 
tember, 1928, to all local governments ; — 

(1) There will lye no difficulty provided the regional scheme .:iiggested above is 
adopted. 

(2) It will probably he found necessary to put hakims and vaids on to the j^els, 
as many of the workmen arc accustomed to employ them in preference to practitioners 
of western medicine. 

(3) All those whose homes are in Delhi are likely to remain in Delhi when suffering 
from sickness. 

(4) ft is impossible to say what proportion the cost of administration is likely to 
bear to the total cost of Ihc scheme. In Great Britain, I understand, it is alxiut 
12} per cent. 

(a) Neither the workmen nor the employers would be willing to meet any heavy 
expenditure. There is a feeling against paving for medical relief in India, and it 
would lie to the sick-pay (hat the employees would look for a return for their contri- 
butions. In England the average cost jier head insured appears to be about 50 
shillings, but I liave not betm able to ascertain how this is divided between the 
State, the employer and the employed. If the average cost in India were 25 shillings, 
and the cost were equally divided, the workers would, I think, be able and willing 
to pay their share. 


I.etUr from the Government of Durma, So. 31 1. 1.28, dated 28/A ^laroh, 1929. 

The question has been subjected to a preliminarv- examination by a conference 
assembled for the purjxise by the Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects). 
At this conference employers of labour were wel! represented, but owing to the 
almost entire absence of projierly organized trrde unions in Rangoon, only one 
representative of labour was prestml. The conference was .also attended by the 
Inspector-General. Civil Hospitals, the Chief Inspector of Factories, the Labour 
Statistics Officer, and Ihofcssor Jevons, Ifeofessor of Economics in fhe Rangoon 
University. At this conference the various points raised in paragraph 5 of your 
letter were carefully duscussed. but it is unnccessarv' to give in detail the conditions 
arrived at on each point, for the general conclusion arrived at by a majority of 
the conference wa.s that in present circumstances the immediate introduction even 
of a limited scheme of sicJcness insurance was not practicable, and the Financial 
Commi-ssioner considers that action must be postponed until further progress has 
been made with tlie organization of workpeople in Burma. He points out thut at 
present there is only one registered union. This union (the Motor Drivers L nion) 
moreover is hardly concerned witli sickness insurance. At any rate, it would be 
very difficult to apply any scheme of sickness insurance to motor drivers in R-angoon. 
And the fin.al conclusion of Mr. Dunn, the financial commissioner, is that noting 
should be done until the rejiort of I he Royal Commission on I-aI>our has been recciv-ed. 
He bolicvyis that this Commission's enquiries will ventilate a subject about whwn' 
little is known — particularly among those for whose In-ncfit it was raised — and wnl 
give us a clearer understanding than is at present possible Ixith of the difhculti^in 
the way of intrcxlucing even a limited scheme of sickness insurance and of the best 
way of surmounting those difficulties. 

2. The opinion of the eonference, however, was not unanimous. The repre- 
aentativc of labour thought that a scheme should at once be introduced, but 
considered tJiat the cost of the scheme should be borne by Government and the 
employers, and that wage-earners stiuuld not Ik- required to contribute. Ifeofessor 
Jevous considers tliat a workable scheme of sickness insurance for skilled workers 
could be dev-ised, and he has drawn up an outline of the sort of scheme he recom- 
mends, a copy of which is enclosed for the information of the Government of India. 
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As 'wUl be seen frtm the scheme itself, it is suggested that in the first instance this 
scheme should be applied only to skilled regular employees in a limited number of 
industries in specifl^towns, but that as experience is gained, it should be extended 
to other occupations and to unskilled workers. 

3. The Government of Burma are disposed to take the same view as Mr. Dunn, 
though not altogether for the s,T.nie reasons. They do not doubt the desirability 
of introducing some provision for sickness iiwurance for workmen, but they are 
impressed by the practical difficulties in the w'ay and they believe that those diffi- 
culties arc ev'en greater in Burma than they arc in India. Clearly if a scheme is to 
be introduced it can be made applicable in the first instance at anyratc, only to 
certain well-defined areas, only to specified industries within those areas, and only 
to some of the workmen in those industries. These limitations themselves indicate 
the difficulty of the subject. The conference thought that any scheme which might 
be thought practicable should be introduced onlj' in the ports of Itangoon. Akyab. 
Bassein and Moulmein, and Professor Jevons would omit Akyab The Government 
of Burma would go further still It seems to them obvious that any scheme which 
IS introduced must be introduced by way of experiment, and that the experiment 
should be tried in the place where it has the best chance of success, where mtdical 
men are comparatively numerous, and where existing hospital accommodation is 
reasonably adequate. In other words they consider that in the first stage any 
experiment which may be' tried under the auspices of the Government of Burma 
should be tried in Rangoon. But e%cn in Rangoon the difficulties are very great. 
The principal one arises from the fact that labour in Rangoon is entirely Indian 
labour. Much of it indeed i.s purely migratorj' and seasonal, and even when the 
labourers are more or less settled in Rangoon they are constantly going back to India 
whether for a holiday or by reason of sickness or for other rea.sons. Any system 
which might be introduced w^ould inevitably be a merely partial s)-stem and would 
leave large bodies of labour entirely untouclud And even in lespert of those 
labourers to which it would be api>lied, the system probably would not work viiy 
s.atisfactonly For periodically they would go oil to India, and presumably they 
would thereby lose the l>enefit of payments made by them to the fund The second 
difficulty arLses from the fact alrtadv noted, nanuly, that the organization of labour 
into trades unions has tiardlv begun. This fact i.s no doubt due mainly to the ditlcrent 
parts of India from which the Rangoon labour supply is drawn Many come from 
Chittagong, many are I nyas from Ganpim. and many arc Telegiis from Cocoiiada 
The different languages spoken by these three rla.sses— winch incidenlally would 
complicate any sv-stem of medical attcmlance under a sickness insurance sclii me — 
are a difficulty in the way of combination but the fact that in spite of tln,s handicap, 
there has been little attempt at combination indiiates that (he level of intelligenci 
Is not high, and lends point to the apprehension txpicsaed by the confcieiicc that 
any contributory system of sickness insurance would be resented by the wage- 
earners. Whatever the- cau'-e may lie. however, the fact ronuiins that hardly any 
properly organized trade unions exist. Nor is there an)'thing in Rangoon corre- 
sponding to the friendly societies of England, and the whole burden of organizing, 
supervising and working a system of sickness insurance would probably fall on the 
Government. Finally, theie is the practical difficulty that in all profiability no 
scheme can be introduced with any hope of success unless the Government, as 
Professor Jevons proposes, contributes to the cost Professor jevons, imleed, 
suggests that Government's share of the cost of the scln me outliiicU by him should 
be borne by the Government of India. But the Goveiniuenl of Burma do not 
suppose that the Gov-ernment of India will accept this liability Probably, indeed, 
there are constitutional difficulties m the way of their doing so. and the plain fact 
IS tliat the Governnuint of Burma are not in a jxisition the-mselv es to undertake the 
liability. It must be rememliered that the liability is an indeterminate one. In 
the first place no iniormation is available as to what the direct cost to Government 
would be of a scheme such as that outlined by ITofessor Jevons even if that scheme 
were coa&icd m the first instance to Rangoon. Nor is it certain whether the incep- 
tion of such a scheme would not necessitate the provision in Rangoon of additional 
hospital accommodation. Finally, the scheme is put forward merely as an experi- 
ment. If that experiment is successful, the idea is that it should be extended to 
other industries, to other places and to other classes of workers. And as it us extended 
tibviously greater expense direct and indirect will fall upon the Government. And, 
as has already been stated, the Government of Burma are unable to face this expendi- 
ture. 

4. These last remarks indicate what is a real difficulty — probably not only in 
Burma but also in other provinces — in the way of any scheme which procc-eds on 
the basis that the local (Jovem men t will bear part of the cost. At the confeiences 
of the international labour organizations great pressure is put — quite naturally- - 
on India to introduce measures for the amelioration of labour conditions whidi 
have been worked successfully in western countries. Tliose measures are usually 
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la themselves desirable, but apart Irom other differences beiwun conditions m the 
west and condttioas in the east, it is often forgotten, especially by those who speak 
for labour in the Central I,egi«lature, that western countrifs are very much richer 
than India, and tliat thej are able to finance measures which, however desuabJe 
they may tw, are no* practicable in India merely by rtason of the fart that the local 
Governments cannot afford to pav for them In the view of the (/overnment of 
Burma it would serve little purjiose to experiment with a. modest srherne 

such as that proposed by I'rofessor Jesons unless the Government wirr pr'fwrtd 
to face the expenditure involved in extending that schtine in the event of the i xpi n- 
ment being siiccess/uJ And, apart from (he difficulty of finanang in pre'ient C2rr um- 
stanreM, even the limitid sf heme proposid by Preftssor Jevons, the Government of 
Burma are quite clear that an extended scheme would insolve additional taxation, 
and they .are equally clear that there is no hope of their Legislative Council agreeing 
to this additional taxation for the benefit of im|)orttd latjour — particularly as that 
ini[)orted labfiur already commands much higher wages than it can hope to obtain 
in India. That, indeed, is the reason why there is such a continuocs flow of labourers 
from India into Burma 

,*> On the other hand, if Government does not contribute to the cost of sickness 
insurance, the prospect of the successful introduction of any scheme is diminished. 
He.ivier contributions would be retpiind from wage-camers, and alrcadv doubts are 
felt whether wage-earners would pay the contributions necessary under a scheme 
to the cost of which (aivernment would contribute He.ivie r contributions would 
also be rer|uiiis.l from employers of labour, and some industries ,ire not in a post. ion 
to bi'.ir this addition to the cost of prcKluction. The cotton null industry of Bombay 
IS cme c,isc in jKiint The nee milling industry of K.ingoon is another. 

6 Nor. again aie the Government of Burma s.ttisfied that sickness insurance is 
the first subject that sliould bo athicked in any compri hensite campaign for the 
ainelioralion of conditions of lalioiir Sjaaking for Kangoon imicc-d — anef the 
same remark is probabh tnie also of the cotton null industry of Bombay and the 
jute mill industry of Ikngal — they are inrlimd to think that the housing problem 
is more urgent But it docs not matter much whether this statement us correct 
or not It will generally lie admitted on the one hand that much remains to be 
done for the amelioration ot conditions of labour, .and on the other hand that the 
liinds at the clispos.d of local Governments arc strictly hmitc-d, and that there is 
also a limit to the burdens which can be placed on einplovers of labour in addition 
to those considerable buedens which have been placed on them Iw labour legislation 
in till course of recent years These two last factors arc the governing factors 
of the pieiblcni It has now been decided that labour conditions in India should 
be subjected to a comprehensive survev bv a Royal Commission s[>ceiall_> appointed 
for the puifHi.sc The (. ommission will nei doubt have many ive ommcndations 
for the improvcTUent of those conditions, and it may be assumed that even i( the 
tommissiun docs not arrange its recomnicndatioii , in order ol urgenev it will stress 
some more th.iii others 'I he subject of sickiu'ss insurance as the t.ovcmment of 
liidi.i theniselv'es admit is om- of peculiar difheulty in India As has alrc'adv been 
jtointeel out, it IS t>f little use to embark on Iinineel sche-mes of fxiitial application 
niili'Ss IcHal (xovemments are pr< jvired subse ejuentlv to extend those schemes in the 
light of the exyieneiieo geunecl In other worels the introeluction of a jvartial scheme 
must ncce'sivirily involv-e leKal Governments in a liability the’ extent of which it is 
imixissible to foiscx'. It is a ste ji. therefore, which should not be takem until the 
whole ground has been thoroug'hly' e xplore-il. Tins exploration will bo nnefertaken 
by the Koval t'omnnssion on I-abour, and the Government of Burma consider that 
no further action should be taken on the subject of .sickness insurance until the 
report of the ( ommiasion has bt'en received For it mav well be that the Commission 
may report that there are other matters in connection with labour which should be 
taken up before; the question ot sickness insurance is attackcxi. 


A SchtHir of Sicknfss Insurance for Sktfled dranoi ut> l>\ Pro/essor Jevons. 

General —This scheme is proposed as a workable system of assistance for skilled 
workers who may become ill for moie than a few days. It is pur^xiscly limited in 
scope, the idea being to gam experience in ael ministering a small scheme which could 
afterwards be extended to other occujiaUons, and to unskilled workers The figures 
of rates ol wages, contribuUon.s and benefits are given merely for the sake of illustra- 
tion, and would need adjustment on the basis of data to be collected 

Persons to whom Apphcable — Skilled regular employees {Mid at a wage-rate 
eqaivalcat to ils. 24 per rticnscm or more ap to Its 80 per mensem in certain organised 
industries, e.g., rice mills, saw mills, engineenng and contractors, workshops, pnnting, 
fiettxflenm oil refining and packing, vegetable oil mills, flour mills, match factories 
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and aerated water factorie^n Kangoon, Moulmein and Bassein, and within five milM 
of mnnicipal limits of these towns. After two or three years the scheme wonld be 
extended to all industrial establishments coming under the Factory Act. 

CottiribuHons . — Tlie workers' contributions to be 4 annas per mensem for persons 
earning Es. 24 per mensem and over up to Rs. 30 per mensem, 5 annas per mensem 
for thaw earning over Rs. 30 and up to Rs. 40 per mensem, and 6 annas iper mensem 
for those earning over Rs. 40 per mensem. The contrib\itions to be i>aid by affixing 
special insurance stamjjs to a card which lasts the year. Whilst a roan is in employ- 
ment the card will be with the employer, and the latter must deliver the card duly 
stamped to date to the employee on the latter giving notice of his intention to quit, 
or being dismissed . 

The insurance fund will be made up of the workers’ contributions and equal 
amounts paid in by the employers and by Government, i.c., each party pays oqc- 
third. Assuming for the sake of illustiation that 16,000 persons would be insured 
in the above towns, and that the average rate of contribution be 5 annas, the income 
of the fund would be Rs. 15,000 per mensem from all sources. 

Benefits . — An insured person vdll be entitled to free medical, attendance and 
medicines, and to free treatment in hospital, including food for himself, or cost thereof, 
if supplied otherwise than by the haspital. 

A person who does not go to hospital because he cannot be admitted must be 
attended at his home and receive a food allowance immediately. Should he be 
unwilling to go to hospital, or should the doctor consider the illness not serious 
enough to require it. he will be entitled only during the first seven days to an allowance 
in kind of milk or other invalid food which may be prescribed. 

Should the illness continue, or the man be unfit for work after seven days, he will 
become entitled from the eighth day to a maintenance allowance at a rate equal 
to 64 times his monthly contribution. This will give Rs. 16 per mensem to the 
low'est class (up to Rs. 30 wages), and Rs. 24 to the highest class. The benefit at 
this rate to continue until the man is fit for work, or for six months, whichever is less. 

For the protection of the fund at the commencement there should be a special 
rule that the total benefit which may be drawn during the first twelve months will 
not exceed 64 times the total of contributions paid by the insured before he fell ill, 
or six months, whichever is less. Thus, if he ha.® paid contributions for four months 
he will be entitled to benefit for four months, and so on. 

Maintenance allowances will be paid either through the employer or if employer 
or worker so demands, by an office maintained by the fund in each town. The 
worker should have an identification card besides his stamp card, and may send a 
relative for the money or have it delivered by postal money order. 

Medici Attendance . — There will be a panel of doctors, amongst whom those 
employed by companies as wholetime medical officers will be included. Insured 
persons will be assigned to doctors ; and if a company keejis a works dwtor, all 
the employees of that company would be assigned to that works doctor, in the 
absence of any special reason to the contrary. Each panel doctor would receive 
Re. I per quarter (Rs, 4 per annum) in respect of each insured person assigned to 
him. In the case of employees of companies who maintain doctors, this payment, 
or most of it, would go to the comjiany. 

Administration . — The Government of Burma must make itself responsible for 
the administration of the scheme, though the Central Government should i»ay the 
Government contribution to the fund. There should be a board of control, con- 
sisting of three employers, and three employees’ representatives, and three tlovem- 
ment officers, one of the latter being chairman. There would be a wholetime super- 
intendent of the scheme on about Rs. I,000-.50-1,500 per mensem, with necessary 
clerical as-sistancc, and general supervision by the I^abour Statistics Officer of Govern- 
ment. 


Letter from the Government of the Punjab, No. 13,600 - dated the 9tk April, 1929. 

A small and informal committee, including two representatives each of employers 
and employees, was appointed by this Government to examine the question of 
sickness insurance, and also the difficulties that must attend the introduction of any 
such scheme. A copy of the report submitted by the committee, together with a 
note by Mr. Ghani, M.L.C.. appended thereto, is forwarded herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Government ol India. 

2. The Punjab is not the home of any large industry excepting the seasonal 
cotton and ginning factories and the localised s^t, coal and oil concerns. Accord- 
ingly the question of the introduction of provision for siclmess insurance is not of 
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much practical importance for this province, for the present at any rate, and from 
a provincial point of view there is no need for any legislation on the subject. Should 
the Government of India, however, decide to take up central legislation, this Govern- 
ment will not oppose, providexl that it is made elastic enough to leave tliis province 
sufficient powers to adopt any such legislation to suit its local conditions. 

3. The Governor in Council commends for consideration the recommendation 
of the committee that the scheme should be applicable to all permanently employed- 
workers, wliich term should include within its sco{>e the classes specified by the 
committee, while he would at the same time suggest that primarily a beginning 
should be made only with the workers coming under the Workmen'.s Compensation 
Act, the Factories Act, and the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

4. The Governor in Council would dissociate himself from any acceptance of 
the suggestions in the committee's report deiining the measure of State assistance 
which should be given to any scheme affecting any class in the classification of 
permanently employed workers. On the other hand, he would have no objection 
to accepting liability for the cost of administration. 

I am also to make it clear that this Government and the Punjab Legislature 
would be unwilling to make any direct contribution to a sickness insurance fund. 
They would be ready, however, to levy any rates that may be approved from the 
institutions and others concerned to spend on them. 

5. The Governor in Council has no other comments to make on the refom- 
mendations of the Committee. 


Report of the informal committee appointed by the Punjab Government to examine 
the question of sickness insurance. The committee consisted of the following 
members : — 

1. Dr. R, C. Rawlley, Chairman. 

2. W. H. Abel, Esq., In.s{X'ctor of Factories, Punjab. 

3. N. A. lalley. Esq., of the New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal. 

4. Dr. Curjeo Wilson, M.D., D.P.H. 

5. K. H. L. Dhanpat Rai, M.L.C., Lahore. 

6. M. A. Ghani, lisq., M.L.C.. Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

7. Jiwan IaI Kapur. Esq., Bar.-at-Law. Lahore. 

1. The committee rnc*: in the office of the Director of Industries, Punjab, on the 
12th February at 2,30 p.m. and on 2Dd March at 11.30 a.m. All members except 
Mr, Jiwan Lai Kapur, who was absent on the 12th Februaiy-, attended both tiie 
meetings. .4fter a brief preliminary discussion, the chairman placed before the 
Committee the various points mentioned in the Gtivemmenl of India letter referred 
to above for consideration, and .suggested that these points might be regarded as 
an agenda for the niei'ting. This suggestion was accepted by the committee, and 
the following items were di-scusstd in detail; — 

(1) The extent to which it is possible to proride medical facilities. 

(2) The extent to which medical facilities are likely to be acceptable to the 
persons insured. 

(3) The extent to which insured persons suffering from sickness are likely to 
remain within the area within which the organization applicable to them can 
effectively o}>erate. 

(4) The proportion which the expense of administration (which includes the 
provision of some machinery for the settlement of disputes) is likely to bear to the 
total cost of the scheme, 

(5) The extent to w'hich the classes whom it is projiosed to insure are mlling ami 
able to meet the charges falling upon them. 

(6) The extent to which State assistance can be granted. 

(7) Wliether the .scheme can be made applicable to either regional or industrial 
limits or both, 

(3) Whether legislation sliould be provincial or central. 

2. The committee were definitely of the opinion that not only from the industrial 
or labour point of view, but al.so from the jxiint of view of public he^th, it was 
necessary to introduce some system of Sickness Insurance in the Ihinjab. 

3. Before proceeding with the pruicipal items on the agenda, the committee 
considered it advisable to define the occupations to which the proposed Sickness 
Insurance Scheme sliould apply. Tlie committee were of the opinion that all 
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permanently employed workers should come within the scope of the Sickness 
Insurance Scheme. As regards the terms " permanently employed workers ” they 
decided that it shonld include the following : — 

(а) All those workers to whom the provisions of Workmen's Compensation Act 
are applicable. 

(б) All those workers to whom the provisions of the Indian Trade Unions Act are 
applicable. 

Pennanent workers in educational institutions, in particular, women teachers, 
drawing s.Uaries below the income tax limit. 

(<i) Domestic servants. 

(r) Such other workers as are working for registered employers or are themselves 
licensed workers. 

{/) All Uoi-emment scn-iints receiving a salarj' bidow the income tax limit. 

Item 1. — As regards item 1 on the Agenda, it was felt that it would not be 
difficult to provide medical facilities for the workers. The commitUe held that 
the existing fatilities were not complete and for this reason it was neces-sary to 
provide extended medical aid to all workers coming under the categories dclintd 
aboi'c. 

Item 2. — The committee felt that there could be no two opinions on the subject 
of acceptance of inetiical facilities by workers. It was, however, difficult to deter- 
mine the e-vtent to which the insured workers were likely to take lull adtantage 
of the medical facilities jirovided under the new scheme. Past experienee indicates 
that wherever adequate nuiUcal facilities were provided l>y the employers, the 
workers took reasonable advantage of these facilities. 

Item. 3 . — The committee were of the opinion that the present tendency of the 
workers was to go to their homes during illness on account of economit reasons, 
that is, they could not support themselves away from their liomes and (liemls when 
ill. Tills tendency was, however, not so very markid in the ciusc of workeis coming 
under the categories at (c) and (/). Tlie commitlec believed that with the Irenefits 
accruing from Sickness Insurance Schemes this t< ndency on the part of tlie workers 
would gradually disappear. 

Item 4, — The committee were unable to estimate the proportion winch the 
exi>ense of administration (which includes the provision ol some maehinery foi the 
settlement of disputes) was likely to bear to the total cost ol the schiiiie, as no 
concrete instances were before them from which they could draw conclusions, 
From a consideration of the various heads under which this type of expenditure 
wa,s likel)' to be incurred, the Committee felt that the pro]x>rtion would be in the 
neighbourhood of 5 per cent. It was impossible for the committee to estimate, 
even roughly, the expenditure involved in the entertainment of administrative 
staff in the setting up of tribunals, and in the engagement of superrising 
staff to enforce the provisions of the law. 

Items 5 and 6. — Both of these items were taken uj> for consideration together, 
as at this stage the main di.scussion centrerl round the question of contribution by 
the workers, the employers and the State. Mr. Abel presented a note to the com- 
mittee. in which he discussed the question of contribution on Uie assumption that 
the aserage wage of a worker employed permanently was R-S. 40 per mensem. If 
this assumption were to be accepted, he suggested, tliat the worker should have 
to pay five annas fier month, the employer five annas and the State two annas 
six pics. Messrs. Kapur and Gliani considered this proportion much too high for 
the worker and suggested that the employer should contribute twice as much as 
the worker. Other raembi-rs of the committee were of the opinion that any 
increased contribution required from the employer would make the scheme 
prohibitive, as the increased cost would be borne by the consumer or would be 
met by cutting the wages of the employee to the detriment of the concern. After 
a prolonged discussion the committee came to the conclusion that the contribution 
towards the Sickness Insurance funds should be boruc equally by the employer, 
the employee and the State. This proportion would no doubt place an additional 
burden on the State as the State would have in any event to provide medical 
assistance and the administrative charges of the scheme. 

The committee were of the opinion that the employer and the employee would 
be willing and were able to meet the charges falling upon them under the proposed 
scheme. It was also realized that the burden of the State's contribution would 
be rather heavy in the beginning ; but it was felt that the advantage to the State 
would be the increase in health and working power of its industrial workera which 
would counterbalance the cost of administration and contribution by the State. 
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Item 7. — The committee decided to recommend to Governorcnt that the scheme 
should be made applicable to the whole of tlie Punjab with a central administrative 
authority in Lahore. All payments should be made through the Post Office on a 
certificate being presented by the worker and countersigned by the qualified medical 
authority appointed under the proposed law. 

Item 8. — The committee were definitely of the opinion that for any scheme of 
Sickness Insurance to be a success the legislation should be central. 


Note by Mr. M. A. Ghani, liarrisier-at-law, M.L.C., Lahore. 

I agree generally with the report of the Committee but I would like it to be 
modified in the light of the following 

1. I think it will be better if to the list of the workers to whom the scheme is 
proposed to apply, the following may also be added 

(a) All workers or employees who are members of a Trade Union registered 
under the Indian Trade, Imions Ac^. 

(b) All workers and employees who are employed in a factory or workshop 
coming under the Indian Pactories Act. 

(c) All workers and employees working in a mine to which the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act arc applicable. 

(rf) All workers and employees employed by the Government irrespective of their 
being “ Government servants " or not. 

(«) All workers and employees employed by a contractor in contract with the 
Goi'cmment or some local liody or some limited liability Joint Stock Company. 

(/) All quasi Government servants, e.g.. village servants and so forth. 

(g) .\11 Municipal and District Board employees. 

{h) All workers ami employees employed in a scientific, educational, or m a 
charitable institution registered under the -Act, 1860. 

(j) All workers and oinployoes employed in an educational institution not regis- 
tered under 1860 .Act but recognued by the Government or some local body whether 
leceinng any grant-in-aid or not 

I would, of course, limit the abov e workers and employees to those receiving a salary 
below the incoine-t.ix linut. 


2. It wall be readily se-n that the above list extends the scope of the scheme 
of the sickness insurance so far as the different classes of workers are concerned. 
The list prepirtd by the comimttee is too iimitcd and is too narrow. No reason 
hii-s been giv'eii why the lumefits of the scheme should be made apphcable to a limited 
chrss of workers. Why should we favour certain classes of workers and depnve 
the others of the l»encfits of the scheme however deserving they may be ; " what 
is good for tile goose is also giKxl for the gander " is an old aphorism, and in 
applying the scheme we should not overlook it. In prefiaring the list of workers, 
I nave not lost sight of the principle so rightly cherished by the Committee, 
that the scheme should be applied to those workers only who are reasonably 
permanently eniploytvl and whose whereabouts can easily be known, and who 
belong to such organizations and institutions through whom the scheme can 
easily 1 k' worked. 


The list as prepared by the committee is not quite clear and is open to 
objection in more ways tlian one. .As regards [b) of the list I subnut tliat the 
Indian Trade Uiiion.s .Act as such is not applicable to the workers as such. It is 
applicable to the Unions of the workers only. Hence. I think it will be better if 
We apply the scheme to those workers who are members of a registered trade union. 
This will aLso help the labour leaders to organize the workers generally. It is of 
no use to particularly mentiuu the women teachers in (cl of the list. They come 
under " w'orkers in educational institutions." Similarly the use of the word 
" permanent ’’ in (r) of the list seems to me to be merely redundant. 

4. I think that it is not only " the more or less rigid atmosphere of an ordinary 
hospital,” as the committee has rightly pointed out. but it is also the most unsym- 
pathetic and unkindly (demoralized to the verge of cruel) treatment that is meted 
out to the workeiT* there that deters them to be treated there, and thus compels 
them to go to their homes, Thi.s is due to the beastly capitalistic mentality of the 
people geuerallv and to the conservative indifference and repugnance to the poor 
workers and lalxiurers, A little labour projiaganda and greater sympathy of the 
Government with the cause of labour will surely change the atmosphere to the 
great success of the insurance scheme. 
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5. So far as tiie mncb vexed and most important question of tiie cMitribotanes 
to the Insurance Fund is concerned, I agree that the State should pay one-third, 
but as between the employer and the employed I am strongly of the opinion that 
the contribnticm by the employer should be a little higher than that by the 
employee. For this, my reason is that the relevant advantages to the employer, 
are certainly and admittedly much greater than those to the employee. Moreover, 
even from the economical point of view, it is not right and just to place the rich 
capitalist and the poor wage-earner on the same footing. Moreover, the nature, 
extent and value of the sickness insurance are closely related to the progress of 
industrialism, and to the evolution of economic conceptions and of political and social 
forces. In this progress and evolution the employer is certainly more interested 
than the poor employee. Again, the State as guardian of public health and 
national prosperity should contribute liberally to the insurance fund. In times of 
sickness, wealthier classes can look after themselves. It is only the poor classes 
that suffer most. On account of their poverty, they are more exposed to the risk 
of sickness than their rich neighbours. The occurrence of sickncs.s entails for the 
poor vrage-eamer and their dependents an increase of expenditure on the one hand 
(e.g., cost of medical treatment and drugs) and reduction and even cessation of 
income on the other. To their rescue, under the circiimistances, the State must 
come and help. I would therefore suggest that the following proportion would meet 
the justice of the case : — (1) the State, one-third ; (2) the employer, five-twelfths ; 
(3) the employee, one-fourth. It is no concern of ours to consider from where the 
employer would get funds to pay the contribution. It is his concern. It is bis 
look-out. He would bear the consequences if " the increased cost would be borne 
by the consumer or ■would be met by cutting -wages of the employee,” as remarked 
by the committee. No reasonable employer m his own interest as marked above 
would and should grudge to pay a little more than the employee. 

6. I think we ought to insist on the compulsory form of insurance. It is true 
that the question was not referred to us but in order to make the scheme a success 
we should give our opinion on this point too. To my mind, voluntary insurance 
will be a mere farce. The workers are not organized. They are illiterate to under- 
stand the \alue of the scheme. Their conservatism, their fatalism, and the general 
apathy of the employers, -will surely stand in the way of voluntary insurance. 
Nothing but compulsion will make the scheme a success. The Government as 
guardian and well-vi-isher of public health should, in duty bound, impose compulsion 
in sickness insurance. In almost every civilized country compulsory sickness 
insurance is in vogue. There is no reason why the same should not be in this poor 
country. Taking into consideration the chronic poverty of the masses and their 
proverbial illiteracy, the compulsion is all the more necessary here. 

With the above remarks, I would respectfully urge on the Government to bring 
in a legislation promulgating a scheme for the compulsory sickness insurance of 
the labourers and workmen at a very early date. 


Letter from the Government of Bihar and Orissa, So. 1537 — XL-5l29-Com., 
dated the 16fh April, 1929. 

The local Government after careful consideration decided that the appointment 
of a committee was not advisable. Owing to the fact that labour is almost entirely 
unorganized, except at Jamshedpur, where serious trouble then existed between 
the workers and employers, it would have been impossible to represent labour 
properly on an informal committee. They considered further that in the present 
disturbed industrial conditions the operations ol a committee would be likely to 
arouse false hopes and upset labour. They have, therefore, restricted themselves 
for the present to ascertaining the exact position in the principal industrial areas, 
as regards the provision of medical relief and sick pay, and to instituting an 
inquiry in the smaller industrial concerns scattered up and down the province to 
ascertain the extent of available medical facilities and llic extent to which the 
labour of these factories is seasonal, migratory, or stable in character. Appended 
to this letter is a memorandum summarizing briefly the results of this examination 
up to date. 

2. These investigations go to show that in the main industrial areas, medical 
relief is organized and, generally speaking, is fairly ade-quate. At Jamshedpur, 
Jamalpur and in the Giridih coalffelds a complete system of medical relief with 
well equipped hospitals and an adequate staff of doctors is provided by the 
employers. In the main coalfields medical relief is organized under the sta-tutory 
supervision of the Jharia Mines Board of Health ; it is as complete as the economic 
conditions of the industry permit and it is generally satisfactory. Some collieries 
have their own hospitals, a considerable number of them have dispensaries, and all 
of them except few specially exempted collieries employ either jointly or individually 
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quaJified medical officers to look after their workers. Any individual deficiencies 
are supplemented by the public hospitals under the Di.strict Boards. In the 
factories lying outside the main industrial areas medical relief is less fully organized. 
But a general survey indicates that something over one-third of the workers receive 
medic^ relief from their employers and that public hospitals or dispensaries are 
available for the treatment of all except a very small percentage of the industrial 
population. It is clear that the smaller industrial employer cannot be expected 
to provide any considerable amount of medical relief directly ; but the inquiry 
already made shows that factories are generally so situated that medical treatment 
can be provided for almost the whole industrial population (at existing public 
institutions. 

The local Government have not thought it necessary at present to investigate 
particularly the extent to which medical relief is likely to be acceptable to the 
workers. The prejudice against dispensaries and medical treatment is breaking 
down even among the aboriginal peoples who form a large part of the mining 
population, and there is no reason to believe that medical facilities, if provided, 
will not be generally acceptable. 

3. The information collected by the local Government regarding the payment 
of sick pay and allowances is less complete. In the coalfields it is fairly common, 
though not at all general. In the Jhana and Raniganj coalfields, out of 214 working 
mines, 58 pay both sickness and accident allow'ances and another 10 pay sickness 
allowances only. Among the Indian owned mines a number of the owners pay 
a daily allow'ance or a bliatia, roughly equivalent to pay during short illnesses. But 
this is not paid during prolonged illnesses and in many cases is afterwards deducted 
from the earnings when the worker rejoins. The grant of sick pay is in fact mainly 
confined to the larger mines which give it regularly and on organized basis, while 
in the smaller mines it is sporadic and undefined. In Jamshedpur, accident pay 
is always given and the staff employed on a permanent basis is entitled to sick 
leave with pay; but coolie labour receives no sick benefits as it is all employed 
on a purely weekly basis. In the Jamalpur Kailway workshops and the Giridih 
coalfields, which are owned by the East Indian KaiJway, sick pay is on a fully 
organized basis. In the first the employees receive pick leave, in the second the 
miners have a benefit fund from which allowances are paid. This is the only instance 
m the province in which a fully organized contributory insurance scheme on a 
-self-supporting basis exists. It shows that the difficulty of making the worker 
contribute willingly is not insuperable. But in this case the conditions are unusually 
favourable, because the labour force is largely permanent and settled and the whole 
area is under the control of one employer. The persons afiected, therefore, remain 
within the area witlun which the organization can effectively operate. These 
conditions are not found to anything like the same extent in other industrial areas. 

4. The first essential in any investigation of the possibilities of industrial 
sickness insurance is to ascertain for everj- area the proportion ol stable and unstable 
labour. The local Government have not attempted to do this for the major 
industries owing to the magnitude of the task. They have attempted to make a 
rough survey for the minor factories outside the mam industrial areas. But the 
results obtained were entirely unreliable and have merely proved that before any 
useful investigation into the possibility of insurance schemes can be undertaken 
a detailed and expert investigation of the whole question of labour turn-over is 
necessary. This is a task which w'ould take some considerable time and requires 
an expert agency. The local Government have material to show that the percentage 
of seasonal and migratory labour is generally high even in the biggest Industrie 
areas. But they are unable, at present, to furnish any reliable data as to the extent 
of that unstable labour. In the mining areas in particular, a very high proportion 
of the workers are really agriculturists and follow a dual occupation. Large 
numbers also arc seasonal workers and the labour force employed in the mines 
fluctuates within wide limits. Similarly at Jamshedpur the very large coolie force 
is fluctuating in character. In both South and North Bihar most of the factories 
arc oil, sugar and rice mills, or indigo factories, which are themselves seasonal in 
character, and the greater part of the labour forces is employed only for a portion of 
the year. It can probably be .said with safety, therefore, that throughout the 
province the stable labour force is distinctly in the minority. This in the opinion 
of the local Government adds enormously to the difficulties of propounding any 
insurance scheme. The only big industries in which conditions favourable to an 
insurance scheme exist already make some provision on their own account. There 
is, in the case of the coalfields, the further difficulty that the industry generally is 
in a state of depression from which it is not likely to recover for some years. The 
creation of an insurance scheme presumably involves a contribution from the 
employers, and a large number of the employers are, at present, not in a position to 
shoulder any additional burden. Many of the owners of small factories throughout 
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the province arc probably in the same position. If, therefore, an insurance scheme 
were to be und^aken, the question of State assistance would inevitably arise, 
and the local Government must make it clear that in the present state of their 
finances they cannot undertake any liability whatever in this matter. Their 
revenues have ceased to expand and Uiey are only able with difficulty to maintain 
their existing institutions and services. They have had to cut down increases in 
recurring expenditure to the very narrowest limits. Further, the local Government 
do not receive directly any revenue from the proceeds of indust^. The District 
Boards are ehyiowered to tax certain industries by the imposition of road cess. 
The duty of saosidiaing insurance could not be laid upon the District Boards, while 
the provincial revenues derive no benefit from this cess. Lastly, the local Govern- 
ment do not consider that tftey would be justified in undertaking to subsidize 
insurance and medical relief for a small class of the community at the expense of 
the rest even if they could afford it, until such time as they are able to provide 
adequate medical relief for the population in general. If State aid is necessary 
for the creation of an insurance scheme, the local Government are of the opinion 
that the liability must fall upon the central Government. 

5. In view of the results of this survey of the situation, the local Government 
consider that further investigation of the problem in Biliar and Ori.ssa at the present 
stage is premature and is unlikely to be profitable. They have, therefore, not 
appointed a committee. 

Summary of Information collected. 

The result of the inquiries made to ascertain the present extent of medical relief 
provided by the employers in the industries of this province are summarized below. 


Major Industrial Areas. 

1. Jamshedpur, Tatas and Allied Factories . — Complete medical relief is provided 
for all employees free of charge both at the Company’s hospital and at the worker’s 
home. The company maintains a hospital with 144 beds, an isolation hospital with 
36 beds and a segregation ward, 5 dispensaries and 2 first-aid stations. The medical 
staff consists of 27 doctors, 19 nurses, 31 compounders, 21 dressers and 40 sanitary 
inspectors. 

Accident allowances are paid to all persons injured while incapacitated. Persons 
absent owing to sickness count their absence against leave under the company’s 
rules. But no sick leave or allowance.s are paid to the coohe force. This force is 
engaged on a purely weekly basis, and is paid when actually working. 

2. The Imperial Tobacco Company’s Factory at Monghyr . — The company main- 
tains an out-door dispensary. Medical treatment is given free to all employees. 
But there is no indoor hospital. No reports have been received regarding sick pay. 

3. Jharia and M ugma Coalfields, Manbhum . — At present 214 collieries are working. 
The medical and public health organization of the collieries is under the statutory 
control of the Jharia Mines Board of Health appointed under the Bihar and Orissa 
Mining Settlement Act of 1920. The collieries own 1 1 hospitals (owned by European 
firms), 72 equipped colliery dispensaries for outdoor and accident rehef. All collieries 
which do not possess dispensaries keep a prescribed stock of drugs and medical 
equipment. There are. in addition, district board dispensaries and a central hospital 
at Dhanbad. The collieries maintain 68 qualified doctors and 5 principal medical 
officers. These doctors are employed by 156 collieries ; 58 collieries are exempted 
from employing the medical officer as they employ a labour force of less than 30 
persons. 

Fifty-eight collieries pay sickness benefit regularly for both sickness and accident 
cases at rates varying from 2 as. to Re, 1 -8 annas jier diem. Ten collieries pay accident 
benefit only at 3 as. to Rs. 3 per diem, and 7 others provide diet during illness. The 
Indian Mining Federation reports that it is the practice of its members to pay a bhatta 
roughly equivalent to daily wages during short illnesses. But nothing is done in 
cases of prolonged illness, as the labourers themselves leave the mines and return to 
their villages. Generally speaking organized sick benefits are paid principally by 
the big collieries. While the benefits in the smaller concerns are sporadic and not on 
any defined basis. 

4. Gtridih Coalfields . — ^The proprietors of the East Indian Company provide com- 
plete medical relief. There is also a self-supporting Miners’ Benefit Fund which is 
maintained from contributions from the workers, men’s subscriptions being one pice 
a week and the women's h:^ a pice. From this sickness allowances and bonuses for 
births, marriages and deaths are paid. The fund has been in existence since 1892 
and is self-supporting. The proprietors, in addition, provide both injury and old-age 
pensions to ^eir miners. 
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5. No reports have been received regarding the smaller coalfields in Hazaribagh 

i.e., Kamgarh, Bokharo'and Karanpurah. ThMe are also owned by State railways, 
and presumably provide medical reUef. 

6. The Jamalpur Railway Workshops, E.I.R., maintains a large railway hospital 
fully equipped and staffed by one Huropean medical oSicer, one assistant surgeon 
and three sub-assistant surgeons. There is also an outdoor dispensary. The workers 
receive free treatment in hospital. The employees are entitl^ to sick leave on pay . 
under the company’s rules. 

7. In the Mica Mining Area only one conceni, Christien <fe Co., maintains a 
hospital and provides medical relief. The other mines are practically all owned by 
Indians on a small scale. 

Industrial Concerns outside the main Industrial Areas. 

An enquiry was made by the Director of Industries with regard to (a) the extent 
of medical relief provided, and (6) the proportion of stable to seajonal employees in 
small factories scattered throughout the province. 

The reports indicate that 39 per cent, of the total factory population outside 
the main industrial centres dealt with above receive medical relief at dispensaries 
provided by the employers ; 57 per cent, are able to obtain medical treatment at 
public dispensaries within which the factory lies, while 4 per cent, are unprovided 
with any medical facilities. Relief provided by the employers occurs mainly in the 
Champaran and Darbhanga districts, and in the Manbhum and Singhbhum districts 
of Chota Nagpur. The percentages given above are not altogether reliable because, 
firstly, a part of the mining area has been taken into consideration which should 
have been excluded from the inquiry and, secondly, the percentages have been 
calculated not on the total turnover of workers, but on the maximum number of 
workers employed at the busy season. 

The statistics on the subject of stability of workers are not given in this note 
because the results received have proved to be unreliable. 

Letter from the Government of the Central Provinces, No. C.-22 652-XIII, dated the 

17 th April, 1929. 

The possibility of introducing some provision for sickness insurance was examined 
by a small informal committee including a few representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. The report of that committee, together with the forwarding letter of 
Director of Industries, Central Provinces, accompanies this letter. 

2. It will be observed that the members of the committee with the exception of 
the representatives of the employees arc emphatically of opinion that any scheme of 
compulsory insurance is unworkable in practice. The local Government agree that 
the introduction of such a scheme must be attended by greater difficulties in a country 
where the path to compulsion has not been made easier by the existence of voluntary 
schemes of insurance, which are found where the system of trade unions is more 
developed. The extent of these difficulties cannot, however, be accurately estimated 
until an attempt has been made to put a scheme into operation, and the local Govern- 
ment Is not prepared to accept the contention that they are insurmountable. It 
will, however, be conceded that, if an c.xperiment is to be made, it must in the first 
instance be confined to industries in which labour is reasonably stable, that is to say, 
so far as the Central Provinces is concerned, to the textile, coal and manganese 
industries. Nor is there any valid reason that the scheme should not equally apply 
to labour employed on public or quasi-public enterprises such as the railways or 
under-departments of Government such as the Pubhc Works Department. It 
follows that the sickness insurance must be organized on an industrial and not a 
regional basis. 

3. I am further to point out that the time for the introduction of an innovation 
affecting the relations of capital and labour mnst be carefully chosen. At present 
labour is in a state of unrest — more so perhaps in other parts of India than in the 
Central Provinces. The introduction of a scheme of compulsory insurance would at 
the present moment in all probability be accompanied by organized attempts on the 
part of labour to shift the whole of the burdens to capital. Should these attempts be 
successful, the scheme would in effect lose one of its essential features that contribu- 
tions should be levied alike for employers and employees. While, therefore, there is 
no objection to the preparation of a complete scheme, the local government feeb 
considerable doubt as to w'hether the present time is propitious for its introduction. 

4. Tlte Government of India has directed attention to certain factors which 
must receive attention in any consideration of the problems. The provision of 
adequate medical facilities acceptable to the workers obviously is of paramount 
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injpoTtance. Hw Director of Industries has suggested in paragmjE* 8 of his tetter 
that in urban areas tiie labourer should have the option of applying to reliable m- 
digenous practitioners. Considerable practical difficulties ■would arise if there were 
two separate authorities to which the labourer desiring a certificate of sickness could 
apply ; indeed, it might result in such certificates of sickness being obtainable with 
insufficient justification. The local Government would therefore suggest that for all 
industries, both urban and rural, the Western system of medicine should be utilized. 
Any prejudice that exists against that system would probably disappear in due course 
as a residt of the benefits to labour resulting from sickness insurance. It is clear that 
the difficulties of administration from a medical point of view would be enhanced 
if the persons insured do not remain in ■the area ■within which the organization 
applicable to them can effectively operate. These difficulties ■will be minimized by 
the application of the scheme to industries with a stable labour force, but the local 
Government agrees with the Director of Industries ■that in order to simplify the 
administration, sickness benefits should be confined to persons who remain within 
specified areas. 

5. It is not possible in the absence of statistics as to the number of workers who 
•would be incapacitated by sickness to compute the cost of the scheme, c^ven if the 
scale on which benefits are to be granted were laid dovm . It follows that it is equally 
impossible to assess the proportion wliich the expense of administration beats to that 
cost. In the initial stages of the scheme the administrative machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes could probably be the same as that already provided under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but in order to prevent disputes either party should 
have the right of obtaining a second opinion in addition to that of the pan^ doctor 
before recourse is had to a tribunal for the settlement of disputes. This opinion 
should be that of a Government medical officer. 

6. No demand has hitherto been put forward by the workers of this province 
for a contributory scheme of compulsory sickness insurance, and the local Government 
accepts the view of the Director of Industries that employees as a class ■will be opposed 
to making any contribution. It is only when benefits are realized that this opposition 
can be expected to decrease. I.abour, however, as a whole will obtain an indirect 
increase in i'ts earnings tp the extent of the contribution by the employers less any 
overhead charges borne by the fund. Provided, therefore, that contributions arc 
not pitched unduly high, there is no reason to suppo.se tliat the classes whom it is 
proposed to insure will be unable to meet those charges. 

7. The question as to the extent to which State assistance can be granted is 
an important one. The demand for the augmentation of this assistance whether 
directly or indirectly is certain to be insistent, and the finances of the province are 
not in a position to bear the addition of what may prove to be a large and growing 
liability. It is, therefore, necessary that at the outset the rontributioa of tlie State 
should be clearly defined. If this projKisition be accepted, the most practical 
solution is for the State to bear the cost of administration. This ■will include the 
keeping of accounts, the provision of Government medical officers to give a second 
medical opinion, and the provision of the machinery for the settlement of disputes. 
Ultimately, when the financial liability can be more exactly determined, it mi^t be 
jxissible for the State to contribute a pxirtion of the remuneration of panel doctors 
representing the cost of giving certificates of sickness, leaving the fund to bear the 
cost of treatment. 

8. In conclusion I am to pKiint out that labour welfare is a provincial subject, 
though subject to legislation in the Central Legislature. The local Government is fully 
alive to the necessity of co-ordination in matters affecting the conditions of labour, 
but considers that co-ordination can and should be secured by joint deliberations 
between the provinces at which the main principles can be settled. Control by the 
Central Legislature over a provincial subject should lie exercised as rarely as possible. 
Moreover, constitutional changes are now under consideration, and the local Govern- 
ment would deprecate the initiation of legislation in the Central Legislature in con- 
nection with a provincial subject, when there is a pxissibility that the provincial 
legislature may have unfettered control before that legislation has reached its final 
stage. 


Copy of Letter No. C 12, daUd the 22nd March, 1929. from R. N. Banerfee, Estp, I.C.S., 
Director of Industries, Central Provinces, io the Secretary to Government, Commerce 
and Industry Department, Central Provinces. 

I have the honour to forward herewith cojiy of a memorandum of the pro- 
ceedings of ^ meeting of the spieciai committee appointed to consider the proposals 
for sickness insurance contained in Go-vemment of India's letter No. L.-1518, dated 
the 20th September, 1028. 
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2. It will be seen that all the tnenibers oi the committee except the two 
representing the organized workers oi Nagpur consider any scheme lor sickness 
insurance impracticable at the present stage of the industrial development of these 
provinces. 

3. Although there is no sort of formal provision for any kind of sickness insurance 
in the industrial concerns of the province at present, it is not accurate to say that 
large scale emjrfoyers are entirely unmindful of their duties in this respect. A few 
of the large industrial concerns, e.g,, the Empress Mills of Nagpur, the Pench Valley 
Coal Co., Ltd., Parasia (Chhindwara district), provide free m^ical attendance and 
treatment for their employees as part of the welfare organization attached to their 
works. The Pench Valley Coal Fields Co.. Ltd., extend such free medical facilities 
even to the dependents of their employees and also grant a subsistence allowance or 
half w.vges to their employees so long as they are not fit for duty through illness. 

4. I agree in the committee's view that no such scheme can be applied to agricul- 
tural labour, as it is far too unorganized and migratory at present in these provinces. 
For similar reasons I differ from the other members of the committee, and think no 
such scheme will be workable in respect of seasonal factories like the ginning and 
pressing factories in the cotton areas of the provinces. 

5. I, however, tliink that there is a strong case for making obligatory such pro- 
vision for the insurance of the workers against sickness as some of the larger industrial 
concerns have found it to their interest to organize on their own initiative. This 
provision should include both medical attendance and an allowance for the period 
of sickness as suggested in paragraph 3 of the Government of India 's letter. Formal 
provision for sicknes.s insurance should be made in all industries in which the labc'ur 
employed may be said to he more or less stable. In these provinces the only such 
industries are the textile mills, oil mills and a few Isolated perennial factories or works 
like the Katni Cement works. To these we might also add the railway, The workers 
in these concerns remain attached to them more or less permanently. For example, 
out of some 8,000 employees in the Empress Mills, Nagpur, nearly 5,000 have b^n 
there for more than two to three years, and nearly 4,000 for more than five years. 
It is easy to compile a list of such perennial works in the provinces. 

6. Assuming that .such a scheme will be applicable to concerns of the nature 
indicated above, my view is that m.surance must be made compulsory. The average 
Indian labourer has not as yet developed the foresight and coramonsense to realize 
the advantages of such a scheme. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, for example, have 
had a very liberal scheme of voluntary sickness insurance in force for the last eight 
or nine years ; but out of 8,000 employees not more tlian 50 have cared to take 
advantage of it in any one year. This may be taken as a fair indication of what would 
happen to any optional scheme of this kind in these provinces, 

7. I am at one with the majoritv' of the committee in the view that the funds 
necessary for giving effect to an>' insurance scheme must be raised by contnbutioas 
from the employers and the employed ; and that Government should be responsible 
for the organization and financing of the machinery that will be necessary for ad- 
ministering these funds and the scheme very much on the same principle on whicli 
the Government now entrusts to its officers the function oi the commissioner under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

8. I now touch on the several points raised in paragraph 5 of the Government 
of India's letter : — 

(1) The perennial works in which the labour is comparatively permanent are 
mostly in urban centres, and it is possible to provide the necessar>' medical facilities. 
Special arrangements in the mining areas are quite feasible. 

(2) Only a negligible minority may object to medical facilities according to the 
Western system. A panel of reliable indigenous practitioners (hakims and vaids) 
in the urban centres will be available. For areas like the coal fidds proWston mnst 
be included that workers insisting on indigenous medical facilities will forfeit the 
benefits of any such scheme. 

(3) The peat majority of the stable element of labour in such works are likely 
to remain within the local area of the works. In any case, it would be quite fair to 
provide in the scheme that workers leaving that area during sickness will forfeit 
the tienefits of the scheme. 

(4) It is difficult to indicate this accurately without a closer study of rfie question. 
But roughly I am inclined to put the expense of tlie administration at one- fifth of the 
total cost of the scheme. 

(5) The proportionate deduction from the wages of the classes to be insured will 
not entail any real hardship : but in their present frame of mind, they will strenuously 
oppose all such deduction. One can easily imagine what will be the first effect of 

(14S»] K 4 
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the introduction oi any such scheme, say, three years hence. All the workers will 
immediately demand an increase of their pay to the extent of the amount of their 
ccmtribution to the scheme. 

(6) Vide paragraph 7 above. 

9. 1 agree with the committee that a regional organization for the administration 
of the insurance funds would be more suitable to these provinces ; and that, as in 
a matter like this uniformity is desirable, legislation should be central with provision 
for the local Government making rules, 

10. For drawing up more detailed constructive proposals a much closer study of 
the question than 1 have been able to make is necessary. At present I can offer my 
views only on the general principles involved in the proposals indicated in the Govern- 
ment of India's letter. I may, how’ever, add that the Japanese Act of 1922 appears 
to be a suitable model for India. 


Proceedings of the Meeting held on the 20th February. 1929, of the Committee appointed 
for the consideration of Government of India's proposals on Sickness Insurance. 

Present : 

(1) Director of Industries (Chairman). 

(2) Director of Agriculture. 

(3) Mr. 3 . Boyd, Manager, Katni Cement and Industrial Co., Ltd., Katni (Jubbul- 
pore district). 

(4) Mr, A. H. Parry, Manager, Pench Valley Coal Fields Co., Ltd., Parasia 
(Chhindwara district). 

(5) Mr. Shyam Sunder Bhargava, M.L.C., Malgurar, Jnbbulpore. 

(6) Rao Bahadur G. R. Kothare, President, Factory Owners’ Association, 
Khamgaon (Buldana district). 

(7) Mr. L. H. Bartlett, M.L.C., President, C. P. and Berar Manganese Ore Co., 
Ltd., Nagpur. 

(8) Mr, R, W, Fulay, M.L.C., Press Employees’ Association and Model Mills 
Textile Union, Nagpur. 

(9) Mr. R. S. Ruikar, General Secretary, Provincial Trade Union Congress 
Committee and Secretary, Nagpur Textile Union, Nagpur. 

All except Messrs. Ruikar and Fulay think that such a scheme is not practicable 
at the present stage of the industrial development of the province, and if introduced, 
would lead to unnecessa^ complications, and would probably result in the workers 
being deprived of the minor benefits that are now already provided in some of the 
larger mining and textile concerns. Messrs. Parry, Bartlett, Boyd and Rao Bahadur 
Kothare lay special stress on this point. 

Assuming that some sort of scheme of sickness insurance should be introduced 
all agree that it should be compulsory and contributory'. 

Mr. Fulay’s views are that compulsory insurance should be introduced only when 
a certain percentage of the workers in any factory or works ask for it ; and that wor- 
kers drawing Rs. 30 or less per mensem should not be made to contribute anything 
towards the insurance funds, and only workers earning more than Rs. 30 per mensem 
should be made to contribute. 

All agree that the State should bear the entire administrative cost, tliat Ls to say, 
the cost of the organization that may be necessary for administering the insurance 
funds and scheme, and that the State should not make any contribution towards 
the insurance funds proper. Mr. Ruikar dissents, and adds that in addition to bearing 
the total cost of the administration of the fimds the State should also contribute 
towards the insurance proper. The worker should contribute one-fourth and the 
remaining three-fourths should be shared by the employers and the State, ludf and 
half. 

2. What Industries can the Scheme he applied to f — All agree that agricultural 
labour is far too unorganized for the scheme. It should therefore be ruled out. 
The scheme should be applied to mines, textile and other mills and factories, railways 
and P.W.D. workers, whether departmental or in the employ of contractors. 

There was much discussion on the feasibility of applying the scheme to seasonal 
factories. It was agreed that any scheme, if mtroduced, should also be extended 
to seasonal factories, even though the employees might benefit only during the period 
of six to seven months during which they would work in the factories. Even in the 
mines on 60 or 70 per cent, of the labour at most may be said to be stable, and the rest 
migratory. If the scheme is thus applied to mines there is no reason why it should 
not be applied to other seasonal factories like cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
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Mr. Fulay, however, adds that it would not be worth while applying any scheme 
to seasonal factories employing less than 100 persons. It is suggested that the ex- 
clusion of the seasonal factories would cause hardship to such workers as would join 
some other industrial concern after leaving them. The number of such employees 
would not, however, be appreciable, as most of these workers in the seasonal factories 
go back to their villages, and very lew of them join any other industry. 

Only Mr. Plymen was keen on the insurance of domestic servants as well. Others 
do not think tliat it is worth while extending any such scheme to them. 

3. It emerges during the discussion that the migratory element of the labour 
in these industries mostly goes back to the villages presumably for agriculture. 

4. The great majority of the workers would take advantage of the medical 
facilities provided. 

Mr. Kuikar suggests that the Government should draw up a list of hakims and 
vaids in the villages of which the employees may avail themselves in the off-season. 
This to some extent would meet the difficulties arising from the lack of medical 
facilities in the interior. The lack of such facilities is admitted by all. 

5. All agree empltatically that the employees would not agree to the deductions 
from their pay. Messrs. Fulay and Ruikar say that they will agree if the benefits 
of the scheme are properly explained to them. 

6. A territorial or regional organization for administering the insurance funds 
would be better than an occupational one. 

7. legislation should be central with provision for the local Government making 
rules. 

8. In conclusion all rejicat that the scheme would be impracticable. Messrs. 
Fulay and Ruikar dissent. Messrs. Plymen and Boyd suggest that money would be 
better spent on providing general medical facilities which would also benefit agri- 
cultural workers. 

APPENDIX VI. 
il/r. Joshi's Maternity Benefit Bill. 

A Bill to regulate the employment of women in factories and mines, and on those 
estates to which the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901. applies some time 
before and some time after confinement, and to make provision for the payment 
of maternity benefit. 

Whereas it is expedient to regulate the employment of women in factories and 
mines, and on those oftaUs to which the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901, 
applies some time before and some time alter confinement, and to make provision lor 
the payment of maternity benefit during the period of absence from work due to 
advanced state of pregnancy and confinement ; it is hereby enacted as follows ; — 

1. — Short title, extent and commencement, (i) This Act may be called the 
Maternity Benefit Act, 192 . 

(ii) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the 
Sonthal Psrrganas. 

(lii) It shall come into force on the first day of January, 1926. 

2. — Definitions. In this Act. — 

(a) " factory ” means a factory as defined in the Indian Factories Act, 1911 ; 

(fc) " mine ” means a mine as defined in the Indian Mines Act, 1923 ; 

(c) “ estate ” means an estate as defined bv the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act, 1901 ; 

(i) " quaLifitxi medical practitioner ” means a qualified medical practitioner as 
defined in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 ; 

(f) '■ benefit " means benefit as provided for by this Act ; 

(/) " employer ” includes an " occupier " of a factory as defined in the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or the "manager” of a factory, or an "owner" of a mine 
or his " agent " as defined by the Indian Mines Act, 1923, or the " manager ” of 
a mine, or the " chief person ” for the time being in charge of any " estate ” ; 

(g) " Inspector of Estates ” means an inspector as defined by the Assam Labour 
and Emigration Act, 1901 ; 

(fc) ” Inspector of Factories " means an inspector as defined by the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911 ; 

(<)) " Chief Inspector of Mines ” means a Chief Inspector as defined by the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923 ; and 

if) " Inspector of Hines ” means an Inspector as defined by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923. 
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3. Bmplcwment of wom«n at tlie time of confinement and payment from Mater- 
nity Benefit Fund. — In any factory or in a mine or on an estate to which the Assam 
Inbour and Emigration Act, 1901, or any section thereof applies, a women — 

(o) shall not be knowingly employed during the six weeks following her confine- 
ment ; 

(b) shall have the right to leave her work if she produces a medical certificate 
from a qualified medical practitioner staling that her confinement will probably 
take place within six weeks ; 

(c) ^lall, while she is absent from her work in pursuance of clauses (o) and (6) 
of this section, be paid by the local Government in accordance with rules made for 
this purpose, out of a fund to be established for this purpose and called the Maternity 
Benefit Fund, benefit sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance of herself and 
her child, the amount of whicli shall be determined in accordance with rules made by 
the local Government. 

4. Payment in case of death during period of confinement. — If a women dies at 
her confinement, or during the period for which she is entitled to benefit, the re- 
maining sums due as maternity benefit shall be paid to the jicr.son who undertakes 
the cajc of the child in accordance with rules made by the local Government. 

5. Dismissal of woman during confinement. — Where a woman is absent from her 
work in accordance with clause (a) or clause (b) of section 3, it shall not be lawful 
lor her employer to give her notice of dismissal during such absence or at such a time 
that the notice would expire during such absence. 

6. Penalty for contravention of Act by employers. — .\n employer contravening 
any provision of this Act or any rule made thereunder shall be punishable with fine 
which may extend to five hundred rupees. 

7. Powers of local Governments to make rules. — Every local Goveniment shall 
make rules — 

(a) for the establishment of a Maternity Benefit Fund ; for fixing the amount 
of contribution to be paid to it by each factory or mine or estate ; for the collection 
of the contributions and for the management and safe custody of the fund ; 

(b) for determining the manner of pajunent of the benefit to the person entitled 
to receive it ; and 

(c) for fixing the amount of benefit to be paid under this .\ct. 

8. Duties and powers of Inspectors. — ^The Inspector of Factories or the Chief 
Inspector of Mines or an Inspector of Mines or an Inspector of Estates sltall have and 
perform the same powers and duties for the purpose of clauses (a) and (b) of section 3, 
and section 5 as they have and perform for the purpose of the Indian Factories Act, 
1911, the Indian Mines Act, 1923, and the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901, 
respectively. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The object of this Bill is twofold : — Firstly, it is intended to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in those industries, the work in which is regulated by law', six weeks 
after confinement, to enable them to leave work six weeks before confinement, and 
to prevent them from being dismis-sed from service daring the days of their absence 
from work due to their advanced state of pregnancy and confinement. Secondly, 
during the period of her absence due to the above-mentioned reasons a women worker 
should be provided with financial help sufficient to maintain herself and the child in a 
healthy condition. The money necessary for this purjHwe is to be raised by the local 
Government by levying contributions upon the industries covered by the Bill in the 
form of a small cess on the products of the industries, or in some other convenient 
form to be decided by the local Government. The amount to be given to each women 
entitled to receive the benefit and the manner of payment and other matters 
connected with the Bill are left to be settled by the local Government by rules made 
by them. 

The Bill seeks to carry out some of the {woposals contained in the Draft Convention 
passed at the first International Labour Conference held at Washington in 1919. 
If India desires to secure her proper place among the civilized nations of the world 
she cannot plead her inability to treat ^r women workers in the way in which civilized 
nations are expected to do. Moreover, there seems to be a natural desire in the 
country for rapid industrialization. But if industrialism is to be an nnmixed blessing 
to the working classes, timely provision must be made to avoid and counteract the 
evils incidental to the introduction of the new system. There is no doubt that if 
women continne their long and arduous work in factories, mines and other organised 
indoftiies, even in an advanced state of pr«gnatx;y, and immediately after confine- 
ment, their health and the health of their c^dien will not fail to si^er. 
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Provision of maternity benefit daring the days of enforced absence is necessary, 
as without such provision, mere prevention of work will be a measure of doubtful 
utility. It is but fair that the financial burden of the provision of the maternity 
benefit should fall upon industries that employ women with their natural sex di.s- 
abilities. Moreover, as only a small proportion of women out of the total number 
of women employed will be eligible for the maternity benefit during the course of the 
year, the incidence of the burden will be very small. To prevent women workers 
from being dismissed some time before they become entitled to the maternity benefit, 
it is necessary that the maternity benefit should be paid out of the general fund and 
not by individual employers. As the welfare of labour is a provincial subject, it is 
only proper that the worlong out of the scheme for the maternity benefit should be left 
to local governments. 


APPENDIX VIll. 

Reporting of Accidenli due to Causes notified by the Governments of Burma, Bombay 
and Bengal under .Section 34 of the Indian Factories Act. 


Burma. 

When there occurs in any factory : — 

(1) The bursting of any vessel subject to internal pressure other than an aerated 
water bottle or a boiler licensed under the Indian Boilers Act, 1923 ; or 

(2) the breaking of a rope or chain used for raising or lowering persons or goods 
by the aid of mechanical power or the collapse of any crane, ■winch or gantry used 
for raising or lowering persons or goods ; or 

(3) the collapse or failure of any chimney or of any wall over five feet in height, 
or any post, piUar or beam on which depends the safety of any part of a structure 
near which any person is employed or may have occasion to pass, the manager of 
the factory shall forthwith notify the inspector of the occurrence. When the report 
is under either Clause (1) or Clause (2) of this rule the manager shall state when the 
appliance was last examined or tested by a competent engineer and the result of 
that examination or test ; when the report is made under Clause (3) the manager 
shall state what measures have been taken to prevent danger to persons working in 
the neighbourhood of the accident due to further collapse. 


Bombay. 

(a) Structural Collapse ; (6) The breaking ot any rope, chain or other appliance 
used in raising or lowering persons or goods by the aid of mechanical or electrical 
power ; or {e) Fires in cotton openers in cotton pressing factories. — In exercise of 
the powers conferred by Section 34 of the Indian Factories Act. 1911 (XII of 1911), 
the Governor in Council is pleased to notify the above noted causes as causes of 
accieWnts due to which, occurring in factories on or after the 1st April, 1927, 
must be reported to the prescribed authority, in accordance with Rule 64A,* by 
registered post ■within one hour of the occurrence, or the accident shall be reported 
by telegraph, telephone, or by sjiecial messenger -within the same period. 


Bengal, 

Collapse of Buildings and Accidents to Plant or Machinery. — When in any 
factory there occurs any explosion, fire, collapse of buildings, or serious defects in 
machinery or plant, which might have caused or might cause injury to persons, 
such occurrence shall be reported by the manager within five hours of its occurrence 
to the authoritiesf mentioned in Clauses (a) and (6) of Rule 62 of these rules. 


* (a) The Inspector of Factories, Ahmedabad, in case of all factories situated in 
Sind, and in the districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, P^nch Mahals, Broach and Surat, 
and in the Na-wapur Taluka of the West Khandesh District ; and 

(b) The Chief Inspector of Factories, Old Customs House, Bombay, in alt other 
cases. 

t (<t) The inspector notified for the area in which the factory is situated ; and 
(jb) The district magistiate, or, if be by general order so directs, to the snb- 
di-visional officer. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Workmen’s Compensaiion. 

Letter to all Local Governments. No. L.1125, dated the 30th November, 1928. 

I am directed to refer to the Bill* further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, for certain purposes which was introduced during the last session of the 
Legislative Assembly and circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 
This Bill* is confined to the amendment of those sections which are admittedly 
defective and to the introduction of changes which are likely to raise no important 
controversial points and which will be generally recognized as improvements. But 
now that some experience of the working of the Act is available, it is desirable to 
re-examine the principles underlying the present Act and its more important features. 
The Act was admittedly an experimental measure and many of its features owe 
their origin more to a desire to minimize the difficulties attendant on the introduction 
of an entirely new measure of this kind than io any belief in their permanent value. 

2. The Scope of the Act . — In any revision of the Act the two most important 
questions which require consideration are the definition of the workmen to whom 
the Act applies and the scales of compensation payable. The present Act aimed 
at the inclusion only of persons employed in branches of industry which were both 
organized and hazardous, and in extending the Act to fresh classes the Government 
of India has endeavoured to follow this principle. The great majority of the workmen 
who satisfy these conditions already come under the operation of the Act and if 
these conditions are to be maintained, no large extension of the scope of the Act is 
piossible. It is difficult, however, to justify the exclusion of other classes of workmen 
on grounds of logic alone. The mere fact tliat an occupation cannot be described 
as hazardous is hardly sufficient justification for denying compensation to those 
who suffer from the rare accidents which occur and the fact that an industry is not 
organized in no way minimizes the hardship which accidents involve on workmen or 
their dependants. 

3. No great difficulty would be created by the inclusion within the Act of 
workmen engaged in branches of industry which are not particularly hazardous 
and which are organized, e.g., to workmen employed on plantations. But the 
extension of the Act to workers in unorganized industries raises more serious 
problems, for the employer in an unorganized industry is not as a rule in a position 
to pay the compensation which would be due in the event of a serious accident. 
Nor would he be likely in most cases to take advantage of such facilities for insurance 
as are available. It would seem, therefore, that unless some scheme of compulsory 
insurance can be introduced, it would be unwise to contemplate any large extension 
of the scope of the Act. The Government of India are provisionally of the view that 
the endeavour to introduce any scheme of compulsory insurance, at any rate in 
unorganized industries, would be attended by serious administrative difficulties. In 
particular, the expense of administering such a scheme outside the more important 
urban areas would probably be prohibitive. But they would be glad if the local 
Government would consider, in the light of the above obsen'ations, the desirabihty 
of bringing further classes of workers within the scope of the Act. In particular, 
they would welcome any specific suggestions for additions to Schedule II of the Act. 

4. The Scales of Compensaiion . — The maun principles of the existing scales of 
compensation are : — 

(1) The payment of a lump sura equivalent to 21 years’ wages of the deceased 
workman in cases of death of adult workmen. 

(2) The payment of lump suras equivalent to 31 years’ wages (or in the case of 
minors, 7 years’ wages) in the case of complete permanent disablement with pro- 
portionately smaller sums for partial permanent disablement. 

(3) The payment of allowances at half the wage-rate for workmen temporarily 
disabled, with provisions for commutation. The most striking feature of the Indian Act 
in this respect is the preference shown for lump sums as against recurring payments 
and there is no doubt that in a country where industrial labour is drawn to 'a large 
extent from distant areas, the payment of lump sums involves much less adminis- 
trative difficulty than the payment of pensions. On the other hand, money received 
in the form of lump sums, particularly by ignorant workmen and their dependants, 
is apt to be expended in an improvident manner ; and the payment of pensions, if 
it could be smoothly effected, would result as a rule in the receipt of substantially 
greater benefit for an equivalent amount of expenditure. The Government of India 
would be glad to know to what extent (if any) it is desirable, in the opinion of the 
local Government, that recurring payments should be substituted for lump sum 
payments in granting compensatmn. 


* This Bill has since been passed into law as Act V of 1929. 
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5. As regards the level of the scales, I am to invite attention to the recommen- 
dation on the minimum scale of compensation laid down by the Seventh International 
Labour Conference, It will be observed that the main principle underljdng this 
recommendation is that the scales of compensation should be so framed as to provide 
the equivalent of two-thirds of the amount which the workman would have earned 
had he not been killed or incapacitated. The adoption of these principles in the 
Indian Act would involve an enliancemcnt of one-third in the rate of payment for 
temporary incapacity and would probably involve substantial enhancements of the 
amounts payable on account of death or permanent incapacity ; and the Government 
of India desire to receive opinions regarding the desirability of altering the scales. 
They are provisionally inclined to the view that in respect of the more poor! y paid 
workmen in particular an enhancement would be justified and that, whether 
the scales for workmen generally are modified or not, the minimum scales of 
compensation which result from the appheation of Schedule IV of the Act might 
suitably be raised. 

6. The Waiting Period . — A further question which arises i.-' connection with the 
scales of compensation concerns the date from which compensation is payable. 
Under the Act as it stands at present, no compensation is payable in respect of the 
first 10 days of disablement ana it has been suggested that this waiting period is 
too long and results in hardship. While the period is admittedly longer than that 
prescribed by the great majority of Acts in other countries, the Government of India 
feels some doubt as to the wisdom of making a general reduction. It should be borne 
in mind that every reduction involves a very large increase in the number of cases 
that can be brought under the Act. Experience in other countries in respect of 
accident frequency indicates that a reduction of the present period by only three 
days would involve an increase of about 25 per cent, in the number of possible cases. 
And even if the period was reduced to as low as four days, the amount of comp>ensation 
for temporary disablement due to a workman who was disabled for a period of 
less than 10 days would seldom exceed Rs. 2 or Its. 3, and it would not ordinarily 
be worth his while to contest such a claim where an employer refused to pay. 

7. But the waiting period, in addition to excluding a large number of possible 
newclaim.s for very short periods, operates to diminish the amount of compeirsation 
payable to workmen disabled for longer periods. And it is possible to minimize this 
effect without opening the door to a large number of trivial claims by providing 
tliat, where the disablement has lasted more tlian 10 days, the workmen should 
be entitled to receive compensation from an earlier date, e g., from the fourth day 
of disablement. This method, which is known as " dating back " has been adopted 
in a number of Acts in other countries and was at one time in force in England 
The disadvantage attendant on it is that it provides in a number of cases a strong 
temptation to malinger For the workman who returns to work, for example, on 
tlie 10th day is entitled to no compensation, whereas if liis disablement lasts for one 
more day, he receives compensation for a week In spite of this disadvantage, the 
possibility of introducing " dating back " provisions deserves consideration. 

8. 'I he Definition of " Dependants ." — The provisions of the Act relating to 
dependants were designed mainly in order to avoid administrative difficulties and it 
was recognized at the time that they might be somewhat arbitrary in their operation. 
The present law is briefly as follows. The amount of compensation to be distributed 
IS independent of the number of their dependants and of the degree of their dependence 
on the deceased workman, I’lovided that there is a single relative falling within the 
group specified in Section 2 (1) (d) of the Act, the whole of the compensation has to 
be distributed, and so far as the employer is concerned the question of whetirer any 
of the relatives were actually dependent or not is immaterial, The commissioner 
has complete discretion regarding the distribution of the amount and in exercising 
tfiis discretion, be is naturally guided by the extent to which the various cLaimanfs 
were dependent on the deceased. But os the Act at present stands, he may be com- 
pelled on occasion to grant the whole of the compensation to relatives who are in 
no way dependent, and he may find himself unable to give comjrensation to other 
relatives who are dependent but who do not come witliin the definition of depen- 
dant " given in the Act. The Government of India have received suggestions that 
the list of dependants should be enlarged, but they are provisionally of opinion that 
this would be an unwise step so long m the present principles arc maintained. For 
while there are other relatives who are in some cases actually dependent on the 
deceased, e.g., widowed sisters and widowed daughters, every addition to the list of 
a relative who is not in the great majortiy of cases an actual dependant, increases 
the risk of compensation going to those who have no just claim to it. And it would 
seem tliat if any ameudmeut of these provisions is required, the amendment should 
be of a more radical character. Thus, for example, it would be possible to enlarge 
considerably the list of relatives entitled to claim and to insist at the same time on 
some proof of dependance. It would also be possible to provide that the amount of 
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compfensation payaUe slurald vary 'v^ith the number of the dependants and with the 
extent to -which they were actually dependent on the deceased. Provisions of this 
nature would be more logical than those contained in the Act ; but they would 
obviously be more ^fficult to administer than the existing law and the Government 
of India would be glad to know to what extent, in the opinion of the local Government, 
it is ad-visable to move in the directions suggested. 

9. Liiibility of Contractors. — Sub-section (2) of Section 12 of the Act provides 
that where a principal is liable to pay compensation under this section he is entitled 
to be indemmfied by the contractor. The whole section, which follows the British 
Act. contains no special provisions relating to sub-contracts, winch are not uncommon 
in Indian industry, and some amendments appear to be desirable. A recent decision 
of the Calcutta High Court has made it apparent that no indemnification can be 
obtained under the Act from a sub-contractor in respect of compensation awarded 
against the principal for injuries sustained by a sub-contractor's workman. In such 
cases the principal can recover from the contractor, but neither of them can secure 
indemnification from the sub-contractorin the absence of an express contract providing 
for such indemnification. But it is open to the workmen to secure compensation from 
the sub-contractor by whom he is directly employed. Thus the section as it stands 
has the undesirable efiect of enabling a workman to decide in a particular case on 
which of the parties the ultimate liability should lie, and an amendment is accordingly 
required. 

10. The most obvious amendment would be one permitting the liability to be 
passed on in every case to the person directly employing the workman , and such an 
amendment would be in accord with the general principle of the existing section. 
But it is at least questionable if this principle is entirely suited to Indian conditions. 
In many cases the contractors who are responsible for the employment of labour 
have little control over working conditions, and the main responsibility for such 
matters as the safetj’ of the workmen rests not with the contractor but with the 
principal. In a number of instances, and especially in the working of mines, the law 
definitely holds a particular party responsible for the safety of workmen and it is 
questionable if he snould be at liberty to pass on the liability for compensation 
merely because he has not engaged the workmen directly. X possible alternative, 
therefore, would be so to amend the section as to provide that in any case where the 
contractor or sub-contractor is ordered to pay compensation, he shall be entitled to 
be indemnified by the principal. Such a provision would be subject to tlie exception 
contained in the present Section 12 (4) of tte Act -which makes the section inapplicable 
in cases where the accident occurred elsewhere than on the premises of the principal. 
There would, of course, be nothing to prevent a principal from entering into a specific 
contract with a contractor or sub-contractor providing for his indemnification, 
independently of the Act, against claims for compensation. 

1 1 . Retttrns . — While the majority of employers now send the prescribed returns 
punctually, there is a substantial minority who fail to comply with the provi.sion3 
of Section 16 of the Act. And a suggestion has been made that a penal clause should 
be introduced in the Act making it possible to imjxise a small fine on employers who 
fail to submit returns within the time prescribed. At present, employers who 
intentioiially omit to furnish returns can be prosecuted under Section 176 of the 
Indian Penal Code, but it has been urged that the difficulty of proving the clement 
of intention renders this section insufficient for the purpose. The Government of 
India consider that the fact that a reminder or several reminders bad been issued 
without result would in most cases suffice to establish intentional default, and they are 
doubtful if a special penhl clause is necessary ; but they would be glad to have opimons 
on the question. 

12. Section 16 requires the submission by employers of correct returns specifying 
the number of injuries in respect of which compensation has been paid by the 
employer during the previous year together -with such particulars as to compensation 
as the Governor-General in Connell may direct. As the section stands, employers 
cannot be legally compelled to submit returns in respect of injuries for which no 
compensation has been paid and it has been suggested that the scope of the section 
might be enlarged so as to secure these returns and enable Government to judge of 
the extent to which injured persons succeed in getting compensation. This might 
be advantageous, but it would not be an easy matter to define the accidents in respect 
of which returns were required. It should be remembered in this connection that 
claims for compensation can arise in respect of injuries sustained elsewhere than on 
the employers’ premises. And to call for returns in respect of injuries " arising out 
of and in the course of employment " would be to compel the employer to choose 
between restricting the returns to the cases in which he has paid compensation (and 
this is what is required at present) and admitting that be was liable to pay com- 
pensation in a number of other cases. 
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13. Provisions relating to Procedure in Fatai Accidents. — Finally, the Govern- 
ment of India desire to suggest some improvements in the procedure relating to 
fatal accidents, with particular reference to Section 22 (1) of the Act. As the law 
stands at present, under Sub-section (1) of Section 22 a dependant who finds that 
no compensation has been deposited on behalf of a deceased workman must first 
approach the employer. This appears to be illogical as, in the case of fatal accidents, 
it is not possible for the parties to reach an agreement that will be final. The duty 
of deciding what compensation, if any, should he given to each dependant rests 
solely with the Commissioner, and an agreement between any dependant and an 
employer is effective only in so far as it is an agreement on the employer’s side t<i 
deposit compensation. The dependant can make no corresponding agreement to 
accept the compensation . As all ca,ses of fatal accidents must come before the Com- 
missioner and failure to dejxisit compensation is equivalent to a denial of the claim 
the Government of India are inclined to the view that Section 22 should be amended in 
such a manner as to enable a dependant who claims compensation to approach the 
Commissioner for the settlement of his claim without first applying to the employer. 
This change would not affect the right of the employer to a notice of the accident 

14. Section 22 of the Act effectively presents the Commissioner from initiating 
proceedings on his own'motion. It has lieen suggested that in a country like India, 
where the class of people from which workmen are drawn is almost entirely illiterate, 
the Commi.ssioner should be given powers to initiate proceedings to secure the pay- 
ment of compensation m cases where, owing to ignorance, no claim has been made. 
The proposal, as stated m this form, is open to serious objections, the main one being 
that it would tend to remove the Commi.s.sioner from the position of a referee to that 
of a partisan and to weaken the confidence of employers in his impartiabty. The 
Government of India, however, consider that the migratory character and the general 
illiteracy of the workers in India and the absence of well-organized trade umons 
furnish grounds for taking special measures for securing to the dependants of a 
deceased workman the compensation which is due to them under the Act. For 
example, a provision might be made under which an employer would be bound to 
give notice to the Commissioner within a prescribed period of all accidents to his 
workmen which have terminated fatally Failure to give such notice would render 
the employer liable to a fine. The notice would include certain specified details and 
would also include a statement wdiether the employer proposed to deposit compensa- 
tion with the Commissioner or not ; and if not his reason for not doing so. tVhere 
the employer did not propose to deposit compensation, the Commissioner might be 
authorized to convey to the dependants of the deceased employee an intimation that 
it was open to the latter to take such further action in the matter as they might desire 

•to take under the .\ct. .Alternatively, other officers, eg., inspectors of factories 
and mines might be authorized to prefer complaints (and to secure that the proper 
notice was served on the employer) in cases where they believed that a workman 
had Ireen killed in circumstances giving rise to a claim for comiiensation. and where 
no compensation had been depo.sitcd. The Gtivemnient of India would be glad if 
these suggestions could be considered , they will be ready to consider any other 
suggestions designed to meet the difficulty. 

15. In a niimlier of cases Commissioners for Workmen's Compensation have 
Ireen unable to award compensation payable under the Act. owing to the fact that 
the dejiendants of a deceased workman could not be traced, and a suggestion has 
been made that employers should be obliged to register the names and addresses 
of the nearest relatives of each ol their workmen as soon as the workman is taken 
into employment. The Government of India arc inclined to view such a proposal 
favourably, but they consider that the procedure suggested could only be intro- 
duced effectively for certain limited classes of workmen, e.g., those employed in 
factories, mines and railways. In the case of a factory, for example, the employer 
lias to keep a register of all tlie persons emploj-ed, and the names and addresses of 
the nearest relatives could be entered at the time when the entry of a workman's 
name is first made. These registers could be e.\amined periodically by factory 
insfiectors. On tlie other hand, the enforcement of a rule in the building trades, for 
example, would be scarcely possible. -Another possible objection to this proposal 
is that in some areas workmen might be unwilUng to gi\e their wives' names and 
the wife, when living, is the most important dependant. 

16. Cases arise in which the amount of compensation deposited on account of a 
fatal accident is inadequate and the Commissioner is at present precluded from 
taking steps on his own initiative to secure that the full amount of compensation is 
paid. He must await an applic-ation from a dependant before taking any action in 
this respect. As the deposit of compensation is tantamount to an admission of 
liability, it would seem to be desirable that the Commissioner should be empowered 
to call upon the emploj'er deixisiting compensation in any particular case to show 
cause why he should not deposit the additional amount sufficient to bring the com- 
pensation np to the prescrited sum. 
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17. Section 8 (1) of the Act does not prescribe any particular period during which 
the payment must be made by the Commissioner, but it is doubtful whether he can, 
without statutory authority, withhold a payment for the periods which are some- 
times necessary for the decision of an appeal by a High Court. It has. therefore, 
been sug^^ted that Section 8 (1) of the Act should be amended so as to empower the 
Commissioner to withhold payment in ca.ses where an appeal has been filed a^inst 
his decision. The High Court might similarly lie empowered to order in any particular 
case that the distribution of compensation should be suspended pending their 
decision. 

18, In conclusion, I am to set out briefly the main questions on which the Govern- 
ment of India desire to receive opinions. These are as follows : — 

(1) To what fresh classes of employees, if any, should the Act bo extended ? 

(2) Should any provisions be introduced for securing workmen against possible 
loss by reason of the inability of their employer to pay any compensation that inay 
be due ? 

(3) To what extent, if any, should recurring payments be substituted for tlio 
lump .sums at present payable under the Act ? 

(4^ Should the scales of compensation be enhanced either for the more poorly 
paid workmen or generall)’ ? 

(5) Should the waiting period be reduced either generally or in the case of those 
workmen who are disabled for more than ten days, and if so to what extent ? 

(8) Should the list of relatives entitled to claim compensation be enlarged ? 

(7) Should proof of deiiendence be required in order to enable a relative to claim 
compensation ? 

(81 Should the compensation payable vary with the number of deiiendants and 
with the extent of their dependance on the deceased workmen ? 

(9) Should Section 12 of the Act be amended — 

(o) So as to place the ultimate liability for comiiensation on the iscrson directly 
employing the workmen in every case, or 
!b) so as to place the ultimate liability for oomiiensation on the principal, or 
(c) in any other manner ? 

(10) Should any penalty be prowded in the Act for failure to comply with the 
provisions of Section 16 ? 

(11) Should employers lx; required to submit returns of accidents in respect of 
which compensation has not been paid and if .so. to what accidents should this 
provision apply ? 

(12) Should a dependant claiming compensation be relieveei of the necessity of 
approaching the employer for the .settlement of his claim ? 

(13) What steps, if any. should be taken to ensure that dependants who may 
have valid claims for compensation do not losc compensation through ignorance of 
their rights ? 

(14) Should employers be required to maintain a register of relatives of their 
workmen ? 

(15) Should Commissioners be empowered to call on employers depositing 
inadequate compensation for fatal accidents to make a further deposit ? 

(16) Should provision be made for the suspension of distribution by the Com- 
missioner pending the disposal of an appeal against his decision ? 

Other amendments of tlie Act may .suggest themselves to local Governments or 
those consulted by them, and the Government of India will also be glad to receive 
any suggeslioits relating to points which are not discussed in this letter, I am to 
request that, after consultation with representative organizations of employers and 
employees and others who may be interested in the operation of the Act, a reply 
may be sent to this letter not later than 1st July, 1929. 


APPENDIX XII. 

Deduciions from Wages or Payments in Respect of Fines. 

Letter to all Local Governments and Administrations, No. A. 1418, dated25th June, 1926. 

A am directed to ask for thc/your assistance of the Government of 
in enabling the Government of India to obtain information on the extent ol the 
practice in India by which employers in industrial concerns are empowered to 
inflict fines upon their workmen. Suggestions have been made in the Central 
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Legislature, in the press and elsewhere that the system of inflicting fines upon work- 
men is common in Indian industrial establishments, and that it constitutes an evil 
of such proportions that steps should be taken either to abolish the system altogether 
or to reduce it to such dimensions as to prevent abuse. 

2. That the system is liable to abuse is obvious. If fines are not subject to 
regulation the employer who imposes a fine acts as prosecutor and judge, and the 
employee has no etfective remedy if he is fined unjustly or in excess. This is true, 
even in countries where workmen are literate and where they have the support of 
trade unions in resisting unfair imposts. It is not unnatural to expect that in India 
the ignorance of the great mass of workmen and the absence of strong labour organiza- 
tions would make the need for protection greater than elsewhere. The experience 
of western countries has in many cases led to more or less elaborate legislation on this 
subject. The main provisions of the English law are embodied in the Truck Act of 
189f). In sev'eral other countries the jxiwer to impose fines and make deductions 
from wages is regulated by law. Sometimes a limit in the, shape of a maximum 
percentage of -wages is imposed ; generally deductions can only be made in accordance 
with a code of regulations duly posted in the factory or other establishment ; 
and frequently the l^w contains the salutary provision that sums paid as 
fines must be credited to funds devoted in some manner or other to the benefit of 
the workers. 

3. It will be apparent that while the legitimacy of the system of imposing fines 
is recognized in most countries, restrictions are frequently imposed with the object 
of preventing abuse. The English law makes a distinction between three forms of 
deductions from wages — deductions in respect of fines, i.e. . for breaches of discipline ; 
deductions in respect of bad or negligent woik, or injury to the matenals or other 
property of the employer ; and deductions in respect of material provided by the 
employer. The Go\'ernment of India arc not in possession of full information on the 
extent to which the practice of making deductions of these various kinds exist in 
India ; though they are inclined to the view that it is in respect of the first tw-o 
forms of deductions from wages, mentioned alxivc, that the practice is most prevalent 
and most liable to abuse. The distinction between these two forms of deductions is 
not al-ways easy to elcfine, and indeed one of the recommendations of the Truck 
Committee apixiintetl in England in 1906 was the repeal of the prornsions of the 
English law relating to deductions in respect of damaged goods (Section 2 of the 
Act of 1896), the effect of which rccommenelation would be tliat the employer could 
only deal with cases of careless or negligent work in the same -way and under the 
same conditions as he would be allowed to deal with breaches of discipline. The 
deductions would cease to be a method by which the employer recoups the loss he 
has sustained through the worker's act or default, and would become rather of the 
nature of a fine. 

4. There is, of course, a body of opinion which urges that fines ought to be 
abolished altogether, the grounds advanced gent rail}- that experience shon’s that 
they are not a real iletorrent, that they have a bad moral effect, and that, being often 
unfairly imposed, they create a sense of injustice and lead to irritation. The ex- 
ponents of this view aver that discipline can best be maintained by adequate super- 
vision and moral control, with the alternative of dismissal in the last resort. 'This 
was not, however, the -view taken by the ntajority of the English Truck Committee 
of 1906-08. They pointed out the obviou.s dangers of the total abolition of the 
system of fining in the substitution of other and less desirable means of maintaining 
discipline. A considerable body of evidence was produced before the Committee to 
tile effect that many workers prefer fines to tile alternative of suspension or dismissal. 
Their final conclusions were not in favour of the total abolition of the sv'stem of 
imposing fines, but they proposed certain certain changes in the law designed to place 
such restrictions and conditions on the system as would prevent it from being either 
a source of profit to the employer, or a cause of improper or harsh treatment to the 
workers. They suggested, inUr alia, that the maximum fine or accumulation of 
fines in any one week permissible by law should not exceed 5 per cent, of the -wages 
of the worker ; that deductions by instalments should be proliibited, i.e., that not 
more than one deduction should be allowed to be made in respect of one and the 
same fine ; and that fines should be abolished altogether in the case of young persons 
of 16 years of age and under. 

5. In referring very briefly and summarily to some of the provisions of the law 
in other countries, the Government of India must not be understood as intending to 
suggest that circumstances in India are the same, or that legislation on similar lines 
is necessary or desirable. They have not at present sufficient information at their 
disposal regarding the degree to which the system of imposing fines is prevalent in 
India, the forms which it takes, or the extent.'if any, to which it is in practice abused, 
to enable them to form any definite conclusions. The object of this letter is to ask 
local Governments to furni^ them -with such information as they are able to collect 
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OB the subject, after consultation nvith the interests concerned, and to favour them 
■with their views on the desirability of taking any action, legislative or otherwise, to 
counter any abuses which may be found to prevail. 

6. If, as the result of these enquiries, any legislative measures on the subject 
should appear to be desirable, the inherent Afi&culty of rendering such legislation 
effecti've must be recognized . This, indeed, is a difficulty which has been felt in 
England. The original Truck Act of 1831 largely failed of its effect because no one 
was officially recognized as ha'ving a special duty to enforce it. This drawback was, 
to some extent, remedied by Section 13 of the Truck Act of 1887, which placed upon 
inspectors of factoricss and mines the duty of enforcing the provisions of the Truck 
Acts and gave them for this purpose the same powers and authorities as they possess 
for enforcing the provisions of the Acts relating to factories and mines. The Report 
of the Truck Committee already referred to, shows, however, that even in England 
where the workmen are literate and in every way in a better position to resist 
illegal exactions than in India, it has been difficult to prevent or to detect violation 
of the law. It appears to the Government of India tJiat if any legislation is ultimately 
found to be desirable in this country, it would probably be impracticable, in the 
first instance at any rate, to extend its scope beyond industrial establishments, 
such as factories and mines, which are already regularly inspected by a special staff. 

7. In asking for information on this subject, the Government of India would 
welcome any suggestions which the Government oijyoM may have to make on the 
form which any measures, ■which it may' be found desirable to adopt to remedy 
abuses, should take. They would be very grateful if after consultation with the 
interests concerned, the local Government would favour them -with their views not 
later than the 1st March, 1927. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, No. 72/5826, dated the 5th January, 1927. 

The system of imposing fines upon workmen employed in industrial concerns or 
coffee plantations does not exist in Coorg. The chief commissioner does not. therefore, 
consider it necessary to take any action, legislative or otherwi.se, in the matter so 
far as this province is concerned. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner, N W.F. Province, No. 6-C, & I. {Revenue), dated 

the 5 th January, 1927. 

No industrial concerns of any magnitude or importance exist in this province, 
and the enquiries made have not revealed the existence of any system of imposing 
fines on the workmen employed in such establishments as arc to be found. I am 
unable, therefore, to offer any useful suggestions on the subject. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. No. 300- Industries, dated the 
I3th January, 1927. 

In my opinion it would not be possible at the present stage of development of 
this country to introduce legislation on this subject (even as regards factories and 
mines already inspected by a special staff) wliich -would not cause considerable 
irritation without any corresponding benefit, for an ill-intentioned employer would 
still find many loopholes whereby to e'vadc it. In the long run every employer gets 
the employees he deserves, and the average employer is not blind to that fact or to 
his own interests. In the past few years India has had a plethora of industrial 
legislation, and the country should be given time to digest it fully before too many 
further steps forward are taken. Pestina lente is a hackneyed motto, but there are 
times when it has much to commend it. 


Letter from the Government of Assam, No. 337-F.M., dated the 19fh January, 1927. 

There are few large industries in this province besides the tea estates. On tea 
gardens the system of fining for bad work or damage to materials practically docs 
not exist. The piece-work system is generally in force there, and as the labourer is 
for the actual work done, the question of fining for bad work does not arise in 
his case at ail. Members of the supervising staff however, are occasionally fined for 
neglect of work or irregularities. The power of fining for damage to tools and plant 
is not utilized at all in tea gardens. Fines arc imposed for breaches of discipline, 
such as drunkenness, but the power is not abused. Any such abuse would at once 
lead to an exodus of the labourers and this in itself is a sufficient safeguard. 
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The fines most commonly imposed on tea gardens are those imposed in settlt ment 
of disputes among the labourers themselves, where the fines are paid to the aggrieved 
party, and fines for petty offences, o.g., cattle trespass, stealing firewood, etc. These 
fines are imposed in lieu of sending the persons concerned to court and are accepted 
as a preferable alternative. They do not fall within the class of fines dealt with by 
the Government of India and may be left out of consideration. 

2. In industries other than the tea industry, the .system of fining for bad work 
and damage to materials as well as for breaches of discipline does exist, but the 
Governor m Council has no reason to believe that it is abused. In the Assam 
Itailways and Trading Company, which is the largest of such industries in the 
province, the total fines imposed in 1925-26 amounted only to -18 per cent of 
the wages bill. 

3. The Governor in Council holds that the power of fining must be retained as 
an alte.mative to other and less desirable means of maintaining discipline or to the 
more drastic punishment of dismissal for bad work. There is no abuse of the power 
of fining in Assam, and there is no danger of such abuse in a provuice where labour 
is difficult to obtain and perhaps even harder to retain and any abuse of the power 
would bring its own punishment in the loss of labour. For these reasons legislation 
to regulate fining in not required in this province. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, So. 198/18115 of 1927, dated the 

3rd February, 1927. 

So far as Ajmer-Merw'ara is concerned, no legislation is called (or in the matter 
at present. 


Letter from the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, So. 489-K., 
dated the lOlA February, 1927. 

The industries in this prorince consist of coal and chromite mines only, while the 
factories are mainly Government workshops of the railway, ordnance and military 
departments, and a couple of private steam flour mills and an ice factory. 

2. There are no special rules in existence on the subject of powers of employers 
of the industrial concerns to inflict fines on their workmen. From enquiries m^e. 
however, it appears that fines of trivial amounts are inflicted in the cases of breach 
of discipline, of negligent and bad work, and arc readily accepted by the employees 
concerned. In the case of railway workshops, the amount so realize is credited to 
a special fine fund, which is used solely and entirely for the benefit of the staff and 
in no way form.s a source at income to the railway. In the case of arsenal workshops, 
the fines are scrutinized by an officer senior to the one recommending the same before 
the publication of the same in orders. 

3. The system of inflicting small fines is considered to be the only suitable 
way of dealing with small errors and slacknes.s. and its abolition is deprecated 
all round in the interest of maiutenanoe of proper control and discipline over the 
employees. 

4. In order, however, to restrict abuses, the following suggestions appear to the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner to be fmr 
and suitable for all concerned ; — 

(i) that a list of ail fines inflicted in an industry or a workshop should be kept 
in a special book in which the signature or thumb impression of the employees fined 
be taken and witnessed by one of his follow workers in token of the employees 
acquiescence to the deduction of the amount from his earnings ; 

(ii) that the total of such deductions should not exceed 5 per cent, of the monthly 
earnings of the employee so fined ; and 

(iii) that in the case of mines and factories it should be made compulsory for the 
employer to submit at the close of each year to the inspectors of mines and 
factories, respectively, for scrutiny, a list of all fines inflicted during the year with 
full particulars of the circumstances connected with each fine. 


Letter from the Government of the Central Provinces, No 608/1394-XIII. dated the 

18tA February, 1927. 

The system of fining prevailing in the province is neither a source of profit to 
the emifloyer nor a cause of harsh or improper treatment to the workers. It has, on 
the other hand, been effective in enforcing disci pline and preventing careless or 
negligent work. In recent industrial disputes in rae province, the subject of fines 
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has not been brought np as a grievance and no complaints from employees regarding 
excessive fines have been made to the factory inspection staff. The employers cn 
labour are unanimous in opposing legislation on the subject, and having regard to 
the conditions obtaining in the province, the local Government inclines to the view 
that it is unnecessary tc introduce legislation on the lines of the Elnglish Truck Act. 
It is suggested, however, that it might be prescribed by a rule under or an amendment 
of the Indian Factories Act and the Indian Mines Act that the owners of factories 
and mines shall maintain a register in which the amount of fine or deduction from 
wages and the nature of the act or omission in respect of which such fi.ne is imposed 
or deduction made should be entered. Such a register, which should be open to 
inspection by the factory or mines inspector, would furnish a means for the verification 
of any complaints and would enable the local Government to watch how far the 
system is abused in practice. 


Letter from the Government of Madras, No. 381-L, dated the 21sf February, 1927. 

I am directed to say that the Commissioner of Labour, the Board of Revenue, 
the Director of Industries and representatives of employers of labour and employees 
were consulted. 

2. From the enquiries made, the Government observe that fining is generally used 
both lor breaches of discipline and (though apparently not so often) for bad or 
negligent work or injury to materials and tools. It does not appear that, in the larger 
concerns, employers hire out materials or tools to workmen and deductions arc not 
therefore made in respect of them. Fines for bad work and injury to materials tend 
to be regarded as fines for disciplinary purposes and the two groups may therefore 
be treated together. 

3, The enquiries made do not furnish any evidence that the practice of fining is 
abused in this Presidency. The maximum of S per cent, of the wages of any worker 
suggested by the English Truck Committee of 1906-1908 as being the limit up to 
which fines may be levied on him in a week is apparently never exceeded in this 
Presidency, and the average percentage of fines levied appears to bo almost invariably 
less, sometimes much less, than one-half per cent. The fines collected are generally 
credited to a fund mainly devoted to the benefit oi tlie workmen. In the opinion of 
this Government the conclusion is irresistible, on the above data, that no need for 
legislation exists. 

•Si) 4. Further, there arc three grave dangers attending legislation of this kind in 
this country. Firstly, by fixing a maximum by statute, fining is legalized up to that 
maximum and it will tend thereby seriously to increase the evil against which it is 
proposed to legislate. Secondly, legi.slation may drive employer.? to resort more 
largely to other methods of enforcing discipline, such as reduction in wages and the 
withholding of gratuities or bonuses, which would be gravely to the detriment of 
the workmen. Thirdly, the proposed legislation would not give control where control, 
if it could be enforced, is necessary. For instance, in the liand loom industry, the 
middlemen, in whose hands the industry is to a very considerable extent, advance 
yam, looms, etc., and use their power of making deductions for alleged bad work or 
waste of material to an extent which no industrial concern would contemplate. It 
is, in fact, one of the methods by w'tuch they keep the weavers who work for them in 
a perpetual state of indebtedness. This abuse on the part of employers who do not 
come within the scojie of the Factories -4ct would not be checked by the projioscd 
legislation, and the restriction of such legislation to industrial establishments in 
which the abuse hardly exists will not secure the object in view. 


Letter from the Government of the Punjab, No 561-R, dated the 7th March, 1927. 

From enquiries made it appears that although the practice of infiicliiig fines on 
workmen employed in industrial establishments is common througliout the province, 
it is not resorted to any appreciable extent by any concerns of repute or standing, 
and that it does not constitute an evil of such proportion as to necessitate legislation 
to abolish the system altogether or to restrict it within narrow limits. 

2. Fines are a well recognized method of inflicting a minor punishment and the 
system has not led to any great abuse. In fact, the demand for labour is so great 
that a firm known to deal harshly with its employees in this respect would soon find 
itself in difficulties in securing adequate supplies of labour. It is also doubtful if 
industries could be run in India without a system of fines ; the labour so far commands 
the situation (in most industries) that there is little danger of a wholesale misuse oi 
the system. Accordingly in the opinion of the Punjab Grovemment the necessity for 
interfering with this well recognized method of inflicting a minor penalty is not 
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established, at least in so far as this province is concerned, and they -wcrald not view 
with favour any legislation intended to stop or regulate the infliction of fines. The 
enforcement of such legislation would also be very difiicult, even if it were confined 
to factories and workshops liable to inspection. In others it would remain a dead 
letter. 

3. In case, however, the Government of India still decide to introduce legislation 
in this matter, it would be necessary to define the limit of fine, and in the opinion of . 
the Punjab Government this should be fixed at one-eighth of a workman’s wages. 
Any reduction in this limit is likely to lead employers to dismiss their workmen for 
want of power to impose adequate punishment and this would be a clearly undesirable 
alternative. 

Litter from the Government of Bengal, No. 1673-Com., dated the 7th March, 1927. 

The Government of Bengal consulted the various interests concerned, and they 
have now obtained the necessary information, which is summarized below, and which 
shows that the abuses arc so few that it is doubted whether legislation of any kind 
is necessary at the present time. 

2. The extent to which fining is prevalent in Bengal may be judged from the 
following summary of information supplied by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 

" The Indian Mining Association (representing the coal-mining industry), — It 
may be fairly stated that the im^iosition of fines is not prevalent in the coalfields to 
any great extent. For if it were the mine workers who are largely agriculturists 
would not come into the coalfields to work year by year as they now do. There 
may be deductions from wages occasionally on account of bad work, gross carelessness 
or negligence, damage to property or pillar stealing. But neither in the case of the 
workmen engaged by the collieries themselves, nor in the case of the labour brought 
in by the contractors, has fining become a regular or exten.sivc system in the coalfields. 

" The Indian Engineering Association (representing the engineering industry). — 
Fines are imposed in engineering works to a nominal extent only, 'fhe maximum 
limit is not more than 2 per cent, in any of the works and in some of the larger works 
the amount is less than 1 per cent, of the wages. The system is not abused, and the 
Association does not consider that any steps are necessary in this regard. In large 
establishments, such as most of the engineering works are, there is a sufficiently 
strong class feeling among the workmen to prevent any abuse of the system. The 
fines are on too insignificant a scale to recoup the employer for the value of any 
material that may be spoiled by a workman. The .system is simply a means of enforcing 
discipline, and for that reason the Association is opposed to its abolition. If fines 
were prohibited, employers would be compelled to dismiss oflenders, and dismissal 
is a much more severe punishment than a fine. 

"The Indian Tea .issocialion (representing tlie tea industry). — The system of 
fining is practised to a very' small extent in the tea industry and does not constitute 
an evil. It is considered to be of value as a means of maintaining discipline, and it 
is obvionsly not abused, as if it were labour would tend to leave the estates. \Mien 
inflicted fines are usually either a punishment for bad work or for ofiences such 
as petty pilferages, etc.” 

3. Enquiries made in the tea-garden area of this province have elicited further 
information regarding the system of fining in that industry. This information shows 
that abuse is limited by the consideration that tlie shortage of labour compels the 
planters to treat tlicir employees with every consideration. The letter from Mr. W. L. 
Travers. M.L.C., Vice-Chairman of the Boars Planters’ Association, to the address 
of the Commi.s,sioner of the llajshahi Division, amply bears this out, and also demon- 
strates the fact that, so far as the tea industry in this province is concerned, the time 
has not yet arrived when legislation of a Truck character would serve any useful 
purpose, 

4 . The information supplied from commercial sources is in general agreement with 
that which Government has received from the Factory Inspection Department, and 
also from Mr. K. C. Ray Chaudhuri, one of the labour representatives on the Bengal 
Legislative Council, who was specially consulted on the subject. The fining system 
may be said to be general in all industrial establishments, and fines are generally 
imposed for : — 

(a) breaches of discipline ; 

(b) bad or negligent work or injury to materials ; and 

(c) injury to machinery or tools supplied by the employer. It is reported that 
(a) and (o) are usually the causes of fines in textile mills iind tea gardens and (a) and 
(e) in engineering concerns. About 80 per cent, of the total &bour force in this 
province is employed in textile and engineering concerns, and special enquiries con- 
ducted in these industries by inspectors of factories prove that the fining system has 
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not led to any ai^eciable abuse. In jute mills it has been found that the majority 
of fines are inflicted on piece-workers, and, in particular, on weavers on account <k 
bad and negligent work and injury to material. The following are a few random 
samples taken from jute mills : — 



A. Mill weavers 


B. Mill weavers 

A. Mill preparing depart- 

ment. 

Finish carding . . 
Selectors . . 

Sirdar 

B. Mills spinner . . 

Do. 


Wages 

per 

week. 

Fines. 

Cause. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

wages. 

s. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 




3 

14 

3 

0 

2 ; 

(2>) 

For bad work 

3 

6 

8 

0 

0 

4 

(6) 

Do 

3-8 

6 

11 

6 

0 

4 

(fc) 

Do 

3-7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(«) 

Committing nuisance 

2 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

(fc) 

For bad work 

3 

7 

13 

9 

0 

4 

\b) 

Do 

3-2 

8 

8 

0 

0 

8 

{b) 

Do 

6 

2 

8 

0 

0 

2 

(b) 

Bad work 

5 

2 

12 

0 

0 

2 

(b) 

Do 

4-5 

8 

8 

0 

0 

8 

— 

6 

5 

8 

9 

0 

8 

(b) 

Bad supervision 

9 

3 

8 

0 

0 

2 

(a) 

For leaving tokens . . 

5 

3 

8 

9 

0 

2 

(c) 

For being late 

5 


In no case do the fines in the above instances exceed 5 per cent of the employees' 
wages, where monthly wages are token into account, and in no case investigated 
does it appear that an employee has been fined more than once in a month. In the 
case of one mill the aggregate of fines per week amounted to Rs 50. the majority of 
which were imposed on weavers, and the balance on the remaining classes of time- 
workers for breaches of discipline, timekeeping, etc. 'Ibe total wages bill for the 
week in this concern was Rs. 14,000. In another mill with a monthly wages bill of 
Rs. 4,200, the fines aggregated Rs. 6-2 annas per week. In still anotlier mill the 
aggregate of fines per week was Rs. 300, of which Rs 200 were imposed on weavers 
for bad work and the remainder on time-workers for breaches of discipline and 
infractions of the Factories Act. In this case the total wages bill was Rs. 15,000. 

Cotton mills are reported to impose hnes similar to jute mills in approximately 
the same proportion to wages. It is stated that warnings are given before the fines 
are impost, and that when an employee is found to be doing better work after 
having been fined the fines are returned to him in the form of a bonus. 

In engineering concerns the available information goes to show that in no case 
do the fines exceed 5 per cent, of the employees' wages, and that the aggregate of 
fines is n^U^ible compared with the total wages bill. Fines in such works are 
generally inflicted for breaches of discipline, bad timekeeping, and injury to tools 
supplied by the employers. 

Information is difficult to obtain in respect of smaller factories, but the fact that 
no complaints have been received shows that fining does not lead to abuses. It has 
been noted that in some concerns, such as rice mills, no fines are said to exist, because 
in such industries the question of skill scarcely arises, with the result tliat there is 
no bad work. Punctuality and discipline are also of less importance than in big 
textile concerns. 


5. Under the English Truck Acts all contracts in regard to fines, bad work, 
damage, use of machinery, light, etc., are required to contam in expressed words the 
limitation imposed by statute that the deduction or payment is to be " fair and 
reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances of the case " Contracts also in 
regard to bad work or damage must also contain the limitation that the deduction 
or payment shall not exceed the actual or estimated loss to the employer. The 
information which has already been supplied is sufficient to sliow that the stipulation 
“ fair and reasonable having regard to all the circumstances of the case " is in 
practice accepted so far as the large industries in this Presidency are concerned. 
With regard to the limitation of fine to the actual or estimated loss to the 
employer there is, and can be, no attempt in this country at recovering loss due to 
had workmanship. When a weaver is fined, say 4 annas, for injury to material, in 
aU probability the cost the injury to the employer is from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 
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Moreover, in tiie case of jute mills, consistently bad work turned out by a mill may 
mean the relegation of the mill to a lower grade by the buyers with consequent 
general lower prices. One recent case has been quoted in which bad work of this 
kind has meant a loss of Rs. 3.000 per month to the mill for a full year. Similarly, 
in engineering works the proportion which the fine bears to the loss in tcx^ls or material 
incurred by the employer is infinitesimal. 

6. Generally speaking, it may be said that the fining .sy.stem is more dista.steful 
to employers than it is to employees. It is obviously in the interest of the employer 
to have good work done by his employees, to have good discipline in his factory, 
and also to have good timekeeping. Were fining carried on to an irksome extent it 
would undoubtedly be reflected in the causes of strikes. An analysis of the strikes 
recorded in this province from 1920 to 1926 shows only a few cases in which fines 
have been an ostensible cause of workers going on strikes. This deserves more than 
a passing note because in the jute-mill industry tlie quality of the product depends 
very largely on the quality of the yarn. In a small number of cases, strikes have been 
occasioned by the imposition of fines due to bad work which was s-t down by the 
employees as the result of bad yam, and which, in some cases, ultimately led to an 
enquiry into the quality of the yarn used by the weavers. Normally, it is the duty 
of the supervising staff of the mill, m the interest of the mill itself , to see that thie 
yam supplied is sufficiently good for the fabric to be woven, so that the likelihood 
of fines being imposed in big proportions for bad work owing to bad yam is very 
small. It has been reported, t<x), that employers have attempted to eradicate possible 
abuses which the fin ing .system may give rise to by making a rule that only European 
supervisors may impose the fines. In cases it has been noted that where a sirdar is 
fined for bad supervision he is liable to pass the tax on to his subordinates. It is 
always difficult to detect such impositions, but in some mills it is noted the manage- 
ment have encouraged the employees to report direct to them any grievances which 
they may have arising from this cause. Some managers, it is also rejxirted. have tried 
suspension, especially in the case of old emplovces, for breaches of discipline or bad 
work, but it is doubtful whether suspension is preferred ;is a penalty’ to fining. 

7. With regard to the introduction of legislation on this subject, I am to say 
that, after considering the iniormalion at his disposal and the views which have 
been expressed, both by the commercial and labour interests concerned, the Governor 
in Council is of opinion that it is not necessary at the present time to undertake 
any legislation of a Truck character at all. The views of the commercial interests 
are summed up in the following paragraph submitted by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce : — 

" It is the considered opinion of the Committee of the Chamber that no legislation 
of any' kind is necessary in connection with the system of finmg. They would, indeed, 
be most strongly opposed to an Act ha^ng for its object the total abolition of the 
system. Nor do they believe that any good purpose would be serr ed by attempting 
to regulate the practice by legislation. But if the Government of India decide, 
nevertheless, to legislate, they' suggest that the scope of tlie Act should not extend be- 
yond factories and mines : and that Inspectors of Factories and Inspectors of Mines 
should enforce its provisions. They are unable to outline what the provisions of the 
Act should be. But they’ think tliat, as was suggested by the English Truck Com- 
mittee, It might proidde that the maximam fine, or accumulation of fines, permissible, 
sbonid not exce^ a certain percentage of the wages of the worker. This proposal 
is supported b>' the Indian Jute Mills Association, and it appears to the Committee 
of the Chamber to be reasonable. They also agree with the Association’s re- 
commendation that a notice of fines imposed should be posted in a prominent place 
in the mill or factory, so as to be readily accessible to the workers. It is also their 
opinion that fines ought not to be a source of profit to employ’ers, and that they ought 
not to aggregate such a sum as to l>c in any way a recovery of the cost of the damage 
caused by a careless, or inattentive, worker," 

From this it will be seen that although the Cliamber oppose the introduction of 
legislation, tliey are not altogether averse from a general proinsion to the effect that 
fines should be limited to a certain percentage of wages of the worker. Mr. K. C. 
Ray Chaudhuri is more emphatic than the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. He says; — 

" Abolition of fines will not, however, mend matters, and, on the contrary will 
lead to suspension or dismissal of hands and provide handles to unscrupulous sirdars 
to recruit substitutes and make money. It should be borne in mind that with the 
exception of certain months, the supply of jute labour exceeds demand. Several 
hungry applicants hang outside the nidi gate for jobs, and the sirdars are in the habit 
of selling jobs to the hipest bidder. 

" Any Act on the lines of the British Truck Act is out of the question at the 
present time, as workers are mostly ilUt^ate and are hardly affected by printed 
notices or written contracts.” 
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8. The experience of the Factory Inspection Department leads to the same 
COnclnsion. Indeed, the parallel provisions of the English Truck Acts are in practice 
observed in this province at the present time. The fines are fair and reasonable, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, and the workmen are personally 
aware of the system bemre they enter employment. Fines are rarely imposed on 
children, t.e., up to 1 5 years of age, and fines do not exceed 5 per cent . of the employees 
wages for the month. In some cases also fines are credited to a fund administered 
solely for the benefit of the workers. On the whole, therefore, there seems to be 
no case for undertaking legislation at the present moment, even of the general 
character which would only prescribe a percentage of wages beyond which fines 
should not go. 

The framing of a law to this general efl'ect would, so far as Bengal is concerned, 
only legalize what is at present the practice. It would, however, materially add 
to the work of the factories and mines inspection staff, and His Excellency in Council 
does not look with favour on the addition to the duties of these departments of 
functions which would not materially benefit the labouring classes. At the present 
stage of development, the attention of these departments is required for the enforce- 
ment of the more vital principles enshrined in the factories and mines legislation. 
The existing system, moreover, contains in itself the ncccssaiy checks against abuse 
and, in the limited scope in which it is carried on. is suitable to the type of labour, 
and its organization, employed in tliis Presidency." 


Letter from the GoverKtnetU of Bihar and Orissa, No. S72-Com./XL.-2, dated the 

12/k March, 1927. 

The Jharia coalfield constitutes the most important industrial area in Bihar and 
Orissa. The Chief Inspector of Mines reports that, so far as his information gws 
(and the same opinion is corroborated by the inspectors subordinate to him), the 
imposition of fines is not prevalent m the coalfields. When fines are imposed, they 
are ordinarily a punishment for breaches of disciplmc. In cases in which it Ls evident 
that workmen have broken statutory rules and there is insufficient evidence to support 
a prosecution in the courts, the Mines Department tacitly acquiesces in the imposition 
of fines by the employer, and the Chief Inspector states that in such cases it is cus- 
tomary for the employer to credit the fine to some charitable institution, and to send 
the receipt to the Inspector. The Chief Inspector of Mines observes that owing to 
the difficulty of retaining labour, mines managers are reluctant to impose fines which 
might result in the workmen concerned, and other workmen belonging to the same 
group or coming from the same village, leaving tlieir employment and going elsewhere. 
Before replying, the Additional Deputy Commissioner of Dhanbad (lu the centre of 
the Jharia coalfield) referred the subject to the Indian Mining Association, the Indian 
Mining Federation and the Colliery Managers’ Association. All these three associa- 
tions deny that there is any regular or extensive system of fines in the coalfields, 
applying either to the workmen engaged by the colliery companies or to the labour 
brought in by the contractors, though occasional deductions from wages are made for 
bad work or injury to property. The Additional Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Hoemie, 
who possesses considerable personal experience of conditions in the coalfields, 
considers that the statements made by these associations fairly represent the facts. 
Labour employed in the mines is in a strong position, and would be able to contest 
any excessive or unjustified fining. 

2. Outside the coalfields, the chief industrial establishments are the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, the Peninsula Tobacco factory at Monghyr and the 
workshops of the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company report that, in their works, fines are inflicted only for culpable negligence 
in the loss of or damage to property, or for the loss of the nickel or bronze tokens 
which are issued for pui^oses of identification. F'urther, they observe that in a 
manifesto issued some little time ago by the Jamshedpur Ijibour Committee (of 
which copies were sent to all members of the Legislative Assembly), no reference 
of any kind was made to fines or stoppages of pay, tfiough every possi'ole grievance 
was brought out and ventilated. The general manager of the company adds that 
if the management were deprived of this simple means of maintaining discipline, 
they would have no alternative but to resort more freely to the dismissed of unsatis- 
factory workmen. The Deputy Commissioner of Singh bhum corroborates the state- 
ment made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and expresses his opinion that 
the imposition of fines is not abused by employers either in mines or factories in that 
district. 

The Peninsular Tobacco Company at Monghyr has no regular system of fines, 
though fines are occasionally imposed. 
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In the workshops of the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur, there is a more or 
less recognized scale of fines for certain minor ofiences ; for instance, smoking or 
sleeping in the works, washing at the hydrants, failure to produce train passes, 
going out without tickets, committing nuisance, etc., is punished by a fine of one 
day’s pay, rising to Rs. 2 according to the gravity of the offence, while loitering in 
the workshops may be punished with a fine of two days' pay rising to dLscharge or 
dismissal. Government understand tliat the fines that are realized are credited to 
special funds maintained for the benefit of the workmen, and spent either on enter- 
tainment or for helping deserving workmen and their families. 

The reports received from other districts all indicate that the imposition of fines 
is not carried to excess, and is not abused. 

3. Local official opinion is almost unanimously opposed to any special legislation 
being undertaken. In agreement -Hath the Commissioners of each of the five divisions 
of the province, the local Government are of opinion that, the statutory prohibition 
of fines is not desirable, and would have unfortunate results for the workmen them- 
selves, while so far as conditions in this province are concerned, no special legislative 
measures of any kind are required to remedy or prevent abuses in the imposition of 
fines. 

Letter from the Government of Burma, No. 302- E. -26, dated the 2nd March, 1927. 

There are at present no provisions of law in Burma either empowering emplcyers 
to fine their workmen or prohibiting them from doing so. The matter is therefore 
one purely of civil contract between the employer and the workmen. Enquiries 
made by the local Government show that infliction of fines upon workmen in this 
province docs not amount to an abuse which calls for legislation. It appears to the 
local Government that whatever may be the case in liombay and in other provinces 
where textile industries are of importance, the problem of the unjust or oppressive 
employer is not one which calls for attention in this province in its present state of 
development. This is probably due to the peculiar circumstances of industry in 
Bunna, and in particular to the fact that labour, most of which has to come from 
other provinces, is in great demand, and will not come to Burma unless it receives 
fair treatment. The treatment of certain immigrant coolies by maistries through 
whom they are employed, is a matter to which the attention of the local Government 
has, from time to time, been directed, but this cannot be dealt with in legislation 
affecting the relations between the employer and the workmen in industrial concerns, 
and is therefore outside the sco^ie of this enquiry. 

2. With a view to ascertaining to what c.\tcnt the practice of fining workmen is 
|irevalcnt in Burma, particulars have beer, obtained of fines inflicted in certain 
industrial establishments. The results of the enquiry have been tabulated in the 
statement • attached to this letter. The figures are in most cases the monthly 
averages for the calendar year 1925, but in a few cases they are for one month 
only. In the case of rice mills, fines arc said to be rarely, if ever, inflicted ; and it is 
said that a warning, followed by dismissal, is the usual means of dealing with un- 
satisfactory work in sueh establishments. The statement * shows that in most 
cases the percentage of employees fined is very small ; and in cases where a consider- 
able proportion of employees are fined, the average fine imposed is unlikely to 
constitute a serious hardship to the employees. In some cases the fines which are 
inflicted are credited to a hospital fund or other fund used for the benefit cf the work- 
men. It has not been possible to obtain figures for native mills ; but it is reported 
that fining in such mills is not excessive. 

3. The Chief Inspector of Factories, who was consulted on the subject, has 
reported as follows : — " So far as my enquiries go, fines are inflicted for disciplinary 
reasons in most of the properly organized factories. It may be said that in a factory 
where there is proper supervision there are fines, and in the happy go lucky up 
country places where everyone does what seems good in his own eyes, there are no 
fines. In place of fines we get inegular time keeping, dirty machines, dangerous 
methods of work and bad maintenance of guards. 

" It is a little diflicult to say at times whether a deduction from a man's nominal 
wage is a fine or not. The usual metnod of payment in Uiis country is by the month, 
but this implies tlie tacit understanding that the man turns up on each working day. 
If he takes a day off and 1 28th jtart of his monthly wage is deducted, is this deduction 
a fine or not ? It would be easy to argue cither way. A similar problem arises 
with piecework. Suppose it is agreed to pay a man Rs. 12 a dozen for making say 
bolts, and tliat he makes 14 of w’hich tw'O are defective. Is he fined if he only gete 
Rs. 12 for his work ? It is quite certain that the employer when he engaged the man 
had no intention of paying him for making bad bolts. He offered turn tlie Rs. 12 
for making 12 good bolts. 


Not printed. 
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" 1 nuentioa the above cases to show the difficulty of determining when is a fine not 
a fine, and the abundant literature on the Truck Acts indicates the similar difl^ulty 
of determining when a deduction is not a deduction. 

"The Officerin Charge of Labour Statistics is putting up a statistical note which 
he has compiled from returns received from factory managers, but in view of the 
preceding paragraphs it is possible that some of his fines or deductions ma.y not 
really be fines or deductions. Still, even so. I think his statements, which 1 have been 
permitted to sec, indicate that fines and deductions are not an abuse in this country. 

" In some cases at least (Burma Oil Company and Burma Railways) fines are credited 
to the hospital or to the Workmen's Institute, but generally I think firms, copying 
the example of Government, do not expend fines on any eleemosynary objects. 

" My enquiries show that it is fairly common, particularly in printing presses, to 
dock a man two days’ pay for one day's absence. This is not, I tMnk, unreasonable, 
as it means that a costly machine lies idle while the man i.s away. 

" Small fines for lateness, loss of tools, etc., are fairly common, but I have not come 
across any cases in which excessive deductions are made. In the small up country 
mills the feeling between the manager and the workmen is often such a,s to render 
any question ol fines quite out of place. I know cases when the manager during the 
off season pays his old workmen if they are unable to obtain other work, and no at- 
tempt IS made to recover these payments when the mill starts work again, 

" I have no information on the subject of deductions made by maistrics from 
their coolies, but there is some reason to believe that these are sometimes excessive. 
I do not see how the system can be stopped or the administrative machinery by which 
it could be regulated, without causing serious disturbance to the present system of 
employing coolies through a maistry. 

" While I consider that there is at present no necessity for any legislation on the 
subject of fines and deductions, I do not think it would be impossible to draft an 
Act which should prevent fines or deductions ever becoming an abuse in the case of 
men paid directly by a factory or mine. It would be necessary to define what is 
meant by a workman'.s wages, to prohibit any deduction from those wages unless 
made in accordance with a notice of tines (which might jx-rhaps have to be approved 
by an inspector) to require that a register showing particulars of all fines inflicteil 
should be maintained and that the total fines inflicted on each individual should be 
shown in the wages sheet. 

" The undoubted difficulty is to define what is meant by wages, and I should 
much prefer to criticize other peoples’ definitions than to make a definition myself." 

The local Government is in general agreement with the views expressed by tlie 
Chief Inspector. 

4. As already stated, the local Government does not consider that there is any 
necessity at present for legislation on the subject in this province. That being 
so, it is hardly possible for the local Government to consult the interests concerned 
as to their attitude with regard to any legislation on the subject which may be 
proposed. His Excellency in Council considers that the only course is to frame 
legislation to suit conditions in those provinces where legislation is required. If this 
were done, the local Government could examine the proposals, in order to determine 
whether they might be adopted without inconvenience in this province. The local 
Government agrees with the Chief Inspector of Factories that it should be piossible 
to draft an Act which would prevent fines or deductions becoming an abuse, at any 
rate, so far as factories and mines are concerned ; and it is possible that such an Act 
might be put in force in this province without inconvenience. This is, however, a 
matter upon which the local Government would prefer not to express a definite opinion 
until legislation has been framed and is under consideration. 


Office Memorandum from Railway Department (Railway Board), No. 4414-F,. dated 

the 6th April, 1927. 

The undersigned is directed to forward herewith a summary* of the view's 
expressed by agents of railways, and to state that the Itailway B^rd support the 
almost unanimous opinion of the agents that the system of fining cannot be altogether 
dispensed with on the railways, which have to deal with a very large number of 
illiterate employees. It is also pointed out that there are checks against any abuse 
ol the system as persons fined can appeal to higher authorities. Legislation to pre- 
vent abuses is not therefore necessary so far as railways are concerned. Fines 
realized are not credited to the railway revenues, but are taken to a fine fund, which 
is utilized entirely for the benefit of the employees. 


♦ Not printed. 
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LetUy from tie Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, No. H.Q.-10/60, dated 

the 8im April, 1027. 

The following fines are imposed on the employees of Government of India 
Presses ; — (1) Fine for absence without leave ; (2) fine lor making pye ; (3) fine for 
late attendance ; (4) fine for neglect of duty ; (5) fine for bad work ; (6) fine for 
disobedience or breach of discipline. 

2. Fines under (1). (3) and (6) are credited to the fine funds constituted in the. 
presses, while pye fines and special fines for bad or careless work, entailing direct loss 
or extra expenditure to the employer are rightly credited to Government. 

3. The system of fining in Government Presses has not assumed such a proportion 
as would constitute it an evil, neither does it inflict unnecessary hardship on the 
employees. The figures in paragraph 5 below show the total amount realized over 
the whole year in fines is less than 2,000 on OJ lakhs paid in wages (supervising staff 
excluded). 

4. The fine fund was introduced by the Government of India in 1920, and the 
question of fines came under review of the Piece-workers Committee in 1922. Their 
recommendation reads : — 

" Provided that tlie system of fines at present in force is worked in the existing 
lenient manner, we cannot advise that the Press authorities should be deprived of 
this method of maintaining discipline. We must add that the money received by 
fines is not credited to Government. The proceeds from fines arc being funded with 
the object of creating a compassionate fund for the benefit of Press employees and 
their families.” 


5. That the system of fines is adrainrstered more leniently, as far as the Calcutta 
Press is concern^, tlian it was when the above was written, the following figures 
will show ; — 


ToUl 


1922. 

Creditetl to Credited to 
Government. Fine Fund. 
Rs. Rs. 

1,316 2,580 

' , > 

3,896 


1926. 


Credited to 
Government. 
Rs. 

881 

V 


Credited to 
Fine Fund. 
Rs. 
1,093 


1,974 


There are over 1 ,000 men employed in the Calcutta I’ress so that the total amount 
of the fines inflicted in 1926 works out on the average to less than R-s. 2 per head 
for the whole year, of which a sum in excess of Re. 1 per head was returned to the 
men by way of the fine fund for the purpose of immediate relief in cases of distress 
amongst the emploj’ees and their families. 

6. The effect of abolishing fines in the Government of India Presses would he to 
encourage, especially under the piece system, careless and inefficient work with 
consequent substantial loss to Government. I am, therefore, not in favour of total 
abolition. 

7. In the Calcutta and Simla Presses during the periods w-hen they were under 
my charge, every recommendation for a fine came under the reWew of the manager, 
and as he only .sanctioned the fine and fixed the amount, no man was actually fined 
until it was found that several warnings were ineffective, with the consequent 
reduction in the amount realized bj' fines. 

8. In the Goi'cmmcnt ol India Prcs.ses the men have an additional safeguard 
against hardship in the infliction of fines or unnecessary fining by the management, 
inasmuch as they have the right of appeal to the Controller and to the Government 
of India. Any grievance or injustice inflicted can also be brought to notice and 
discussed in the works committee. It may be asserted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment Press employee is sufliciently protected from abuse of the system of fining by 
the conditions of his employment and by the rules, etc., already in force. 


Letter from the Controller o/ the Currency, No. Cy.-508. daied the 16/A March, 1927. 

I have the honour to state that so far as the dcimrlments under my control are 
concerned, fines are in most cases levied on well-defined and automatic principles 
and are not therefore, liable to abuse. In Currency Offices, fines are imposed in 
accordance with Articles 40. 131 and 145 of the Currency Code for bad and negligent 
work. The men affected are literate and most of them are members ol associations 
recognized by Government and can ventilate their grievances through those bodies. 
As regards Mints, fines are inflicted mainly for late attendance, and to a small extent 
for bad work, breach of rules, etc., under rules laid down in Mint Codes or standing 
orders which are Imown to the men. 
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2. In practice very few fines are imposed, and no complaints have been received 
so far in individual cases. The men have the right of appeal to Deputy G^ntrollers 
of the Currency or Mint Masters, as the case may be, or even to the Cx)ntroller of the 
Currency. For routine and mechanical work like that of currency offices and mints, 
fines have a salutary effect and act as a deterrent to careless work, breach of 
discipline, etc. In die mints especially, which have a short working day, it is 
necessary to ensure punctuality which can best be done by imposing a penalty in 
the shape of a fine for being late. 

3. The employees themselves prefer this fonn of punishment to the more drastic 
alternative of a postponement of increment. 

4 . For these reasons I am not in favour of abolishing fines, and I do not consider 
that any special measures are necessary to remedy abuses of the system so far as 
the departments under my control are concerned. 


Office Memorandum from Ihe Secretary, Central Board of Revenue, C. No. 77-G1./27, 

dated the \lth March, 1927. 

The Secretary, Central Board of Revenue, is directed to forward a copy of each 
of the letters noted below, which furnish the information required, regarding tlie 
levy of fines on workmen, etc., in (certain) departments under the administrative 
control of the Board. The Board considers that the present system of imposing 
fines should continue, and that so far as Government employees are concerned no 
legislation to regulate it is necessary. 

(1) Letter from the Master. Security Printing, India, No. 52/27-4703, dated 16th 
February, 1927. 

(2) Letter from the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, No. 105-28/26, dated the 
18th February, 1927. 

(3) Letter from the Collector of Salt Revenue, Madras, No. D.-357-Salt/27, dated 
7th March. 1927. 

(4) Letter from the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue Department, 
No. 54-G1./27, dated the 15th March, 1927. 


Letter from the Master, Security Printing, India, to the Secretary, Central Board of 
Revenue, No. 52/27-4703, dated the I6th February, 1927, 

I have the honour to inform you that no general system of imposing fines on labour 
exists in Security Printing. In one section, that of postcard counting, where the 
counters are paid by piece-work per tray (5 reams) of cards, a system is in force 
whereby a mistake detected in the counting of a tray cancels the payment due for 
it. This, however, can scarcely be termed a fine, as it merely means that the worker 
is only paid for accurate counting. 

2. In rare cases, fines are imposed under my orders for careless mistakes made 
in the checking, etc., of other products where the introduction of piece-work is not 
possible. In one (or two) cases also, employees have been fined in order to make good 
the value of products found to be deficient. 

3. I am strongly of opinion that the practice should continue, the only alternative 
punishments in such cases being reduction in pay or dismissal. I -also consider that 
no regulation by law is necessary or desirable. 


Letter from the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. No. 105-28/26, doled the 
16lh February, 1927. 

I have the honour to state that the system of imposing fines on labour does not 
prevail in the Bombay Salt Department. At the Government salt works at Khara- 
ghoda and Dharasna and Chharvada, the agarias receive wages at a certain fixed 
price per maund of salt produced by them and delivered or sold. No deduction is 
made therefrom. 

Letter from the Collector of Salt Revenue, Madras, D. No. 357-Saft of 1927, dated 

the 7th March. 1927. 

The system of imposing fines exists in this department only to a limited extent. 
Fines are inflicted on permanent petty officers and peons, whose pay ranges from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 per mensem, up to a maximum of Rs, 3, according to the rules laid 
down in paragraph 792, Salt Manual, Volume II, for breaches of discipline, when 
black marks are ineffective. Temporary ^^eons and platform coolies of factories are 
also fined small amounts for similar offences, as the black mark rules do not apply 
to them being daily labourers. Workmen of ^ Madras Depot Workshop (mechanics 
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and coolies) in number about 20, are also occasionally iinerl both for slack work and 
breaches of discipline. The total amount of fines realized from 1st April. 1926, up 
to date in the Madras Depot Workshop is only Rs. 5. The local officers report that 
the 5 per cent, limit of pay suggested by the English Truck Committee of 1906-08 
has rarely been exceeded. 

There is little fear of abuse of the system of fining for the following reasons : — 
Firstly, the maximum amount of fines has been fixed , and those who are so punished 
have the right of appeal to a higher authority. Srxondly, the power to inflict fines 
is only vested in gazetted officers who can be trusted to use the jjower with wise 
discretion. Finally, orders have recently been issued to substitute extra fatigue duty 
instead of fines for petty offences as far a.s possible. In these circumstances I do not 
consider that there is any necessity to abolish the system. 


Letter from the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, No. 54-G1./27, dated 

the \5lh March, 1927. 

I have the honour to report that in the Salt Range Division of this Department 
a system of imposing fines on labour prevails, regulated in the case of persons other 
than Government servants or daily lalirurers by Rules 18 and 21 of the Mining Rules, 
which run as follows : — 

" The manager ‘ (assishint coininissioner) ' of a mine or quarry may punish any 
person (other tlian a daily labourer) employed in such mine or quarry above or 
below ground and not being a Government servant against whom any breach of 
these rules or of any standing orders or any carelessness or misconduct in connection 
with his work may be established with — (a) a fine not exceeding Rs. 5 for every such 
offence, (b) (other alternative follow). 

Under Rule 19 an appeal lies to the general manager. Rule 21 runs : — 

“ The general manager of salt mines may punish any miner or other person not 
being a Goveniment servant employed in or in connection with any mine or quarry- 
in the division for misconduct, breach of any of these rules or disobedience of lawful 
authority by a fine which may amount to Its. 50 or by removal or dismissal from 
employment,'' 

Under Rule 22 an appeal lies to the Commissioner. 

2. I attach a copy of a note* by the General Manager, Khewra, on the working 
of the system. Fines at Khewra and Warcha average Rs. 75 a month or about 
0'34 per cent, on the wage bill, are credited to a divisional “ fine and pension fund " 
and utilized with the advice of the miners' committee on relieving distress among 
widows and orjihans, men incapacitated from work by- accident or old age, etc. Under 
the Rules for the Management of the Salt Range Division Fine and Pension Fund 
levied (without specific rules in regard to this levy) from a long list of employees on 
construction and upkeep, carriage of salt, mine inspection and sanitation and in the 
depot, are also credited to the fund, in the benefits of which they share. 

3. There are no specific orders regarding fines on classes of labour other than 
those mentioned in the mining rules and the notes received from the varioixs divisions 
are incomplete in their information, while no time remains in which to have the 
gaps supplied. 

4. The Departmental Manual contains rules empowering the various grades of 
officers to fine for misconduct the inferior permanent establishment subordinate to 
them — general managers and assistant commissioners up to a limit of Rs. 5 for any- 
one offence, superintendents up to Rs. 2, and inspectors up to Re. 1, and I understand 
from Mr. Reid that in Khewra. the assistant commissioner, mine, and the engineer, 
fiife by analogy the labour under them up to a limit of Rs. 5, and the superintendent 
depot, up to a limit of Rs. 2. In Rajputana, mast works are done by contract and 
the occasions for fining labour are few. In the Sarabhar Workshop, fines are imposed 
for neglect of duty, loss of or damage (other than accidental) to tools, etc., apparently 
on the same .scale as in Khewra. 

5. No contracts are made with labourers and no maximum fine or accumulation 
of fines is prescribed. 

6. So far as tlus department is concerned, I would on no account abcilish fines. 
All that seems required is by executive order to define exactly in the case of labour 
Other than that covered by the mining rules, the officers who may fine with the limit 
of their powers, the employees whom they may- fine, the faults for which fine may be 
awarded and the maximum fine permissible in a given period. Except in Khewra, 
where conditions permit of this, it appears impossible to arrange lor the utilization 
of fines for the benefit of the workers. 


• Not printed. 
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Lttt» from Hu JDirretor-General of Posts and Telegraphs, No. 79-C./27, dated the 

22nd April, 1927. 

The deductions in respect of fines for breaches of discipline are regulated by well 
defined rules which fulfil the provisions of the Truck Acts. According to these 
rules the following are exempt from fines : — (a) all postal officials who do purely 
clerical work ; (6) those postal operatives who have passed the second efficiency bw 
in the derical time-scale ; (e) telegraph officials of the ministerial establishment ; 
{d) those drawing Rs. 100 and upwards. 

2. In other cases, the rules authorize the imposition of fines only in cases of 
perverse or repeated neglect. Each case is required to be carefully considered, 
and any attempt at abuse of the power is discouraged. Every order of punishment 
(including fine) has invariably to be in writing after the explanation of the official 
has been obtained on a written memorandum of charges. A statement of punishment 
(including fines) is submitted monthly to the Head of the Circle, who is thus in a 
position to check any tendency on the part of his officers to abuse the power of in- 
flicting fines. The stafi have the right of appeal to higher authority, and are con- 
sequently well protected against harsh or unjust treatment. Lastly, fines are limited 
on the postal side to a week's pay in a month, or roughly speaking, 25 per cent, of 
the monthly earnings of a worker, and on the telegraph side to 10 per cent. Inciden- 
tally, I propose to look into this difference of practice in the postal and the telegraph 
branches. 

3. The efficacy of the safeguards provided against abuse is apparent from the 
figures for the last year. The total number of postal operatives serving in Calcutta 
during the past year numbered some 2,700, exclusive of the staff employed in the 
Calcutta Sorting Division. Their annual earnings in wages amounted to above 
Rs. 20,63,000. The amount of fines imposed and realized from these earnings was 
only Rs. 323-10 annas. The recovery works out at less than 2 annas a head per annum. 
In the case of the Calcutta Sorting Division the relative figures are — wages 
Rs 4,76,000, fines Rs 12-8 annas, and the incidence l/3rd anna per head per annum. 

4. I feel rather sceptical about the view that discipline can best be maintained by 
“ adequate supervision " and " moral control " with the " alternative of dismissal 
as the last resort. " Adequate superv’-ision is rather a vague expression, moral control 
cannot always be exercised, while dismissal is far too drastic. Some form of coercion 
is necessary to make the employee work diligently. It is the day to day pressure 
that counts. Where officials are in the enjoyment of a time-scale of pay', stoppage 
of increment for varying periods according to the circumstances of the case is often 
a good substitute for fining. This course has the additional advantage of restricting 
the pay of the defaulter to his worth. But for low paid employees generally', I 
consider that with proper safeguards, the system of fining for disciplinary' purposes 
is a very' suitable form of punishment. The workers themselves, I believe, prefer 
small occasional fines to stoppage, of increment, degradation or disrmssal. 

5. The second form of deduction from wages as classified by the English law 
presents a far more serious and perplexing problem. An employer who sustains loss 
by the bad or negligent work of his employee naturally seeks to take, and feels justified 
in taking, such a measure against the delinquent as will not only' act as a strong 
deterrent, but also yield to him some recompense lor the loss. It is difficult to per- 
suade an employer to treat such loss as an ordinary breach of discipline. 

6. So far as this depiartment is concerned, the loss or damage caused to Govern- 
ment due to bad or negligent work, arises chiefly out of the loss or theft of insured 
articles, short realization on account of value payable charges and customs duties, 
mispavment of telegrajiliic. money orders, refund of the cost of telegrams, etc. In 
all these cases when dealing with the individual to blame for the loss, his capacity 
to pay is taken into account. Every official who joins this department, and who’ is 
expected to handle cash, i.s required to furnish a security liond in which it is clearly 
laid down that he is required to make good up to a certain amount any lossc's that 
may occur as a result of his neglect, default, omission, dishonesty or disobedience. 
The employees are thus fully aware of the system on which such deductions are based 
in this department, and the provisions of the Truck Acts in this respect are observed. 

7. Nevertheless, heavy recoveries to the full extent of the loss sustained are not 
infrequently ordered, which are not always either fair or reasonable. For example, 
an act or omission involving the same degree of negligence or disobedience of the same 
rule may result in the loss of an insured letter lor Rs. 100 or for Rs. 1,000 , yet in 
actual practice the officials concerned in the two cases have to make good Rs. 100 
and Rs. 1 ,000 respectively. On the other hand, if this principle is departed from and 
recoveries are made proportionate to the degree of negligence involved, which is in 
itself a very baffling equation, there is always the danger that losses may be veiy 
heavy, and the department would have no remedy except to dismiss the official. 
The officials themselves -more often prefer to make good the loss, heavy though it 
may be, than be removed from the service. 
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8. It has been suggested that recovery in such a case should be limited to the 
naximum of the security given by the official at fault. I propose to pursue this 
suggestion specially in respect of insured articles, where the loss is covered by the 
insurance fees. 

9. The third form of deduction from wages does not enter into the question so 
far as my Department is concerned, as all equipment for work is provided free. 


Letter from the Government of United Provinces, No. 815, dated the Qth May, 1927. 

This Government has consulted the two Chambers of Commerce, the Mazdur 
Sabha of Cawnpore, the Director and the Board of Industries, the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and representative employers of industrial labour of various kinds in 
difierent localities. The opinions received are divided. Some of the more important 
views are summarized below. 

2. The Upper India Chamber strongly protest against the volume of factory 
legislation, and what they describe as an increasing tendency on the part of the 
Government of India to improve the conditions and class-power of labour at the 
expense of the employers They state tliat the system of inflicting lints upon workmen 
is common in factories, as it is in every other sphere of life where it is necessary to 
punish an employee with something more than an admonition or censure, and 
something less tlian suspension or dismissal. They deny that an employer levying 
a fine acts both as prosecutor and judge. In most factories the fine is said to be 
leviable only by somebody in authority upon due complaint and proof, and the pro- 
secuting individual is not the judge. They admit that workmen in this country 
are ignorant and without the protection of labour unions. But these factors, 
they affirm, tell against the employer more than against the workman. Owing to 
ignorance, the workman takes no pride in his work, and does as little as he can. 
His ignorance and inadaptability cause loss to the employer in tools, machinery 
and material, and make it necessary for his employer to adopt methods in dealing 
with him which will seldom be necessary in most other countries. All the manufac- 
turing members of the Chamber agree that the abolition of the system of ievymg 
fines, when deserved, is impossible. 

3. The Chamber state that many factories already regulate the imposition of 
fines, and that the maximum number of persons fined is not greater than three per 
cent, of tliose employed. They classify fines as follows : — (a) Disciplinary — 
inflicted for disobedience of orders, lateness or absence, uncleanliness or breach of 
sanitary rules, and quarrelling or fighting : (6) Compensatory — viz., deductions for 
damage done to tools, machinery and material. These deductions amount, perhaps, 
it 18 said, to four annas per hundred rupees of the wages earned, except in some textile 
nulls, where the practice has been introduced recently of making the weaver buy the 
cloth he spoils. Such cases are claimed not toexceed 1 per cent, of the men employed 
nor to represent more than 10 per cent, of the ofiender's earnings. 

Disciplinary fines and sometimes even compensatory deductions are said to be 
usually credited to a fund for the benefit of the workmen, eg., for re creation or medical 
attendance. 

4.. The Chamber protest against the suggestion that the restriction of fines, 
if enforced, may have to be confined to factories and mines where the presence of 
Government inspectors will make enforcement possible. They say that if legislation 
is decided on, the Goveinment should set the exanrple by controlling fines in their own 
departments and on the railways and in municipal offices. They also argue that in 
India, where the supply of factory labour falls short of, the demand, an employer 
cannot afford to suiititnte dismissal for fining 

5. The United Provinces Chamber consider that the s\-sum of fining is worked 
in this province “ with great discrimination and moderation.” An employer resorts 
to fines as a deterrent and not as a source of profit to him.self. The Chamber also 
consider that the workman’s ignorance, inefficiency and defective sense of responsi- 
bility furnish an additional reason for maintaining the system of fines. They, too, 
are opposed to legislation. 

6. The Mazdur Sabha of Cawnpore, on the other hand, strongly favours legislation. 
It is unable to make any definite suggestions, except that fines in respect of damaged 
work must be stopped, and damage to work should be treated as a breach of discipline. 
It would also limit the fines which can be imposed in a definite period. I am to point 
out. however, that this Sabha is as yet hardly representative of the labouring class 
of this province generally. 

7. The Industrial and Trade Association of Benares advocate that the power of 
fining workmen for negligent work should not be withdrawn, but advise that fines 
should go towards the workmen's welfare. 
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8. The Chairman of the Cawnpore Improvement Trust (Rai Bahadur Babu 
Anand Sarup, a well-known public man) believes that the practice of fining is gener- 
ally abused by employers (barring a few honourable exceptions hke the Muir Mills) 
and results in much hardship to the workmen. He considers that though it is neither 
possible nor desirable to abolish fines, as some check on indolence, indiscipline and 
bad work is necessary, tliere is a clear necessity to regulate them. 

9. The inquiries made by this Government show that the practice of fining 
workmen is general in this province. It takes the following forms ; — (a) Disciplinary 
fines — -for disobedience of orders, being late or absent, breach of sanitary rules, 
disorderly conduct, etc. ; [h) Compensaiory deductions — for damage to goods, 
machinery or tools ; (c) Compulsory purchase by a weaver of cloth spoiled by him. 
It is reported by the Chief Inspector of Factories that the percentage of workmen 
afiected varies from one to twenty, and the price paid from 5 to 10 per cent, of the 
wages earned. He adds that he has receiv^ no complaints on this score, and the 
workmen prefer taking the cloth to being fined or dismissed. 

10. There is no indication, however, that the practice is abused, except perhaps 
by some of the smaller manufacturers whose employees are not villagers {e.g., the 
wire workers of Benares and the metal workers of Moradabad). No complaints 
have come to the notice of the Government that workmen employed by tlie larger 
mills — ^to whom admittedly legislation would have to be confined, at least in the first 
instance — are unjustly treated. If there had been any serious abuse it would have 
certainly come to the notice of the Government in connection with tire strikes that 
have from time to time occurred. Moreover, in a province like the United Province, 
where most of the factory hands are drawn from the agricultural classes, the problem 
of the larger employer has always been to get and 1o keep his labour, and this operates 
as an efiective check on any tendency to excessive or unjust fines. Further, most 
of the larger firms, at any rate, do not make any profit out of the fines, but employ 
them for the benefit of the operatives themselves in various ways. 

11. The Governor in Council sees little or no evidence that industrial ojieratives 
in the larger factories of the United Provinces are fined harshly. He knows of no 
good reason for recommending that the employer should be legally debarred from 
fining undisciplined or defaulting or destructive workers (who often earn Ks. 30 a 
month) more than Rs. 1-8 annas per month. He has received no complaints from the 
workmen, and thinks that the time is not ripe and no real necessity exists in this 
province for any legislative action. Moreover, the Indian Trade Unions Act, which 
will come into force on 1st June, 1927, will stiffen the attitude of the employees, and 
make it still more difficult to treat them unfairly. If the Government of India never- 
theless decide to legislate, they will, it is hopeil, give provincial Governments the power 
to determine what provisions of the new law should be applied to their provinces. 


Office Memorandum from the Army Department, No. 33812/2 (A.D.), dated the 

8th June, 1927. 

The undersigned is directed to forward the undermentioned copies of corres- 
pondence • which show the present rules and practice as regards the imposition of 
fines on workmen, etc., employed in the various ancillary services of the Army in 
India. On an examination of these papers the Army Department have come to the 
conclusion that, so far as they are concerned, there are no abuses which need to be 
checked, and that no executive or legislative action is therefore necessary from 
their point of view. 


Letter from the Government of Bombay, General Department, No. SnSJD., dated the 

2Sth September, 1927. 

I am directed to forward (1) a copy of a • Report on an Enquiry into Fines 
conducted by the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay ; (2) • copies of the 
replies received from officers and interested Associations who were consulted on the 
question and (3) a detailed * summary of those replies classified according to the 
points treated together with the views of the Bombay Labour Office. 

2. A summary of the results of the Enquiry was forwarded with relevant papers 
to 25 officers and interested associations in the Bombay Presidency for opinions 
on the various questions raised in your letter under reply, and on tte points arising 
out of the enquiry. An examination of the replies received shows that all Em- 
jfioyers' Associations are of opinion that no legislative action for the control of fines 


• Not printed, 
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is necessary. The majority of the Employers’ Associations have confined themselves 
to the expression of the opinion that the results of the Labour Office Enquiry do not 
show that the conditions are such as would justify legislative action. Representa- 
tives of labour, on the other hand, are of opinion that the results of the Enquiry show 
that legislative action is necessary. The Bombay European Textile Association, 
W'hich is composed of European mill managers and European textile departmental 
masters, does not give a definite opinion on the question of the necessity of legi.slation 
though it seems to imply that legislation is necessary. The agent of the G.I.P. 
Railway has forwarded his views direct to the Railway Board. The agent of the 
B., B. and C.I. Railway does not consider legislative action necessary in the ca.se of 
railways. The Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, and Chief Officer, Bombay 
Improvement Tru.st, favour legislation. The Karachi Chamber of Commerce qualifies 
its disapproval of legislative action by recommending that, under the rules of the 
Factories Act, it should be made compulsory lor all factories to keep a record of 
fines with the reasons for their infliction, and an account oi the disposal of the money 
so collected, which should be available for inspection by factory, inspectors. 

3. The Officer-in-Charge of the. I,,Ji.bour Office of the Cov'crnmcnt of Bombay is not 
in favour of the abolition of fines, but considers that legislative action for the control 
of fines is desirable. The Governor in Council is in general agreement «ith the views 
of the Labour Office, and considers that legislation may be necessary on the following 
points ; — (1) Extent to which fines may be inflicted ; (21 Disjxjsal of fines ; (3) 
Power to fine ; (4) Maintenance of Registers of fines ; (5) Fines lor bad and negligent 
work ; (6) Fines for brc.aches of discipline ; (7) Withholding of wages ; (8i For- 
feiture of wages ; (9) Compulsory purchase of damaged material ; (10) The 
"Double Khada " rule: (11) Deductions for supply of medicines and medical 
attendance ; (12) Deductions for the use of reading rtxuns and libraries ; (13) 
Deductions for education ; (14) Deductions for compulsory contributions to charity ; 
(15) The Haval.e system ; (16) Conditions under which fines may be inflicted ; 
(17) Supply of particul.irs to workers who are fined : (18) Suspension and (19) 
Dismissal. 


Vifti'S of the Director of Information and Labour Ivlelh^ence {Labour Office), 
Government of Bombay. 

Principle of Fines. — The evidence submitted to the Truck Committee shows 
that it is not possible to abolish fining in all cla.sscs of industries, and that it is possible 
only in concerns where the workers pos.scss a high level of education and where the 
labour turnover is not high. In Indian industry the workers are illiterate and 
migratory in character and it does not, therefore, seem possible to abolish fines. 
Besides, it is important that a certain amount of latitude .should be left to the 
employer as regards the method of maintaining discipline and efficiency. If fines 
are abolished, suspensions and dismissals would be the only punishments left and 
they nuiy be quite unsuitable in cases of offences of a minor character. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the law should not prohibit fines but only aim at their 
regulation and control. 

Fines for Breaches of Discipline. — The results of the Labour Office Enquirj’ 
show that in those establishments which supplied correctly classified information 
the incidence of fining for bo'aches of discipline worked out at 4 annas and 7 pies 
per offence for men, and at 2 annas and 11 pies per offence for women, in 45 textile 
mills in the Bombay Presidency ; and at 12 annas and 5 pies per offence for men in 
25 factories other than textile mills. These figures for purely disciplinart' fines, 
especially in the case of factories other than textile mills, appear rather high when 
comjtared with the incidence of fines given in the evidence submitted before the 
Truck Committee. The evidence collected by the investigators of the Labour Office 
by personal investigations shows that there have been several cases where unreason- 
able deductions in resjiect of fines for offences classed as " breaches of discipline " 
have been made. In one case a worker was fined Rs. 5 for taking his brother into 
a weaving shed williout permission, and in another case a fine of Rs. 3 was inflicted 
for failure to deliver a message from one officer to another regarding the former’s 
inability to go to the latter's house in the evening. The results of the enquiry con- 
ducted by the Labour Office further showed that, with the exception of a very few 
cases, no lists giving the specific offences for which fines may be inflicted are to be 
found in the concerns which fine. In the few cases where rules have been made for 
fining, the rules generally provdde that fines may be inflicted for " breaches of 
discipline,’’ "disobedience," "insubordination," etc. These terms are much too 
wide and leave an unlimited amount of discretion in the hands of the officers 
authorized to fine. It appears necessary that employers should notify to their 
workmen the particular offences for which fines will be inflicted. 

(U2S) L 
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Pirns tor Bad mod Ne^igent JFo*-*.— The incidence of fining for bad and nogli^t 
work in f&>se oonoems in the Bombay Presidency which supplied properly claaaified 
figures, works out at 3 annas 1 0 pies per offence for men, and 2 annas 8 pies per ofCence 
for women , in 45 textile mills ; and at Rs. 1-10-6 pies per offence for men in 25 factories 
other than textile mills. The average for textile mills given above does not include 
the loss to the worker for the compulsory purchase of damaged cloth. 

The enquiry conducted by the Labour Office did not make any attempt to ascertain 
the princi^es on which fines for bad and negligent work are inflicted. Personal 
investigations subsequently made into this practice have, however, revealed the 
existence of considerable abuses. It has been found that fines in the weaving depart- 
ment are inflicted without ascertaining whether the fault or damage complained of 
is due to the carelessness or negligence of the worker concerned or to defective 
machinery or faulty material. li£iny instances were given where workers had been 
penalized for material spoilt as a result of bad yam or defective looms, and where 
no attempts had been made to ascertain the extent of the carelessness or negligence 
of the workers concerned. In the Ahmcdabad mills, the duty of examining material 
is entrusted to cut-lookers, and in many cases, to the detectors, whose earnings 
depend on the amounts which they are able to collect in fines. It is obvious that 
apart from the question of the actual amounts of fines inflicted in individual cases, 
the system of inflicting fines for bad or negligent work by " detectors ” without 
thorough investigation with regard to the placing of the responsibility for the damage 
complained of, must give rise not only to abuse in practice, but also to considerable 
injustice to the workers concerned. 

In considering the question of the manner in which fines for bad or negligent 
work should be controlled, it is as necessary to protect the employer from careless 
and slipshod work as it is to safeguard the worker from unfair and unjust penalties. 
With regard to the quality of work which an employer has a right to demand from 
his workman, the employer will always have the power to warn and dismiss those 
workers who are habitually negligent. He can also enforce efficiency by suspension. 
It may be necessary for the employer in order to get good work from his employees 
to resort to small punishments, in the shape of fines, and it is, therefore, recommended 
that this nght of the employer should not be interfered with provided it is exercised 
in a just and reasonable manner. 

Fines for Damage to or Loss of Property . — ^The results of the Labour Office Enquiry 
show that in the 45 textile mills in the Bombay Presidency whicli supplied correctly 
classified figures for the different kinds of fines inflicted, the incidence of fines for 
loss of and injury or damage to materials, tools, machinery or plant belonging to 
the employer amounted to 6 annas and 1 pie in the case of men, and 3 annas and 
4 pies in the case of women. In the case of the 25 factories other than textile mills 
which gave correctly classified information, the average incidence of fines on this 
account works out at Rs. 1-1-3 pies for men. Here again, no data are available with 
regard to the extent to wiiich such fines are inflicted in individual cases, but during 
the personal investigations made by the Labour Office a few instances of unjustifiable 
fines were revealed. However, it appears that in cases where damage or loss results 
through negligence some punishment in the nature of a fine is necessary. 

Deductions for Supply of Materials and Tools . — There are few deductions made 
from wages in the Bombay Presidency on account of charges for the supply of tools 
or materials to workers . I n cases where such dedu ction s were reported , they appeared 
to be on account of the supply of special tools to special workers. In the textile 
industry some nulls require weavers to provide themselves with their own reed hooks 
and combs, and in cases where these are supplied by the mill, their cost is recovered 
in cash or by deductions from wages. The conditions governing such deductions 
where they exist are reported to be made known to the workers concerned prior to 
engagement. 

If the results of the Labour Office enquiry in connection with this subject are 
analyzed there does not appear to be any necessity for dealing with this question 
in any legislation which may be provided for the control of fines and deductions. 

Deductions in respect of Bents for Housing provided by Employers . — There is no 
evidence to suggest Hiat workers are unjustly treated as regards deductions for rent 
for housing provided by the employer. The results of the enquiry conducted by 
the Labour Office with regard to welfare work in the Bombay Presidency showed 
that in most cases rent is charged at rates below the economic lent. As it is desirable 
to encourage employers to provide good boosing accommodation for their employees, 
it is recommended that no action should be taken as regard deductions for lent. 

Deductions for Supply of Medicines and Medical Attendance . — ^The majority of 
the employers who provide medicines and medical attendance for their employees do 
not charge tlieir workers on this account. A few textile mills in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad did, however, report that deductions are made from wages for the 
supply of medicines and medical attendance. It is considered that the employers 
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should not be allowed to make compulsory deductions for medical attendance, as 
such deductions are not fair to employees not taking advantage of these facilities, 
and also because the worker is made to pay for something over which he has no control. 

Deductions for Supply of Food Grains, — In most cases where deductions are 
made from wages on account of the supply of food grains, such deductions are for 
sales from the cheap grain shops attached to the establishments conccrnt d. In the 
case of a few mills at Sholapur, a deduction is made from the ws^es in hcu of grain ■ 
which is given to the worker. The market price of this grain is greater than the 
amount of the deduction, so the system is really to the advantage of the worker. 
There is no evidence to show that the system of deductions for cheap gram has 
anywhere led to abuse. What little evidence there is on the subject shows that the 
system is of great benefit to the workers, so it appears unnecessary to interfere with 
the practice by legislative action . 

Deductions for Supply of Water. — ^Deductions for the supply of water are made 
only in those cases where certain castes require special facilities. Where the emplo5rer 
provides these he incurs the expenditure and recovers the same from the wages of 
his employees. If some workers are not prepared to take advantage of the normal 
facilities provided for all^thc workers, they should pay for special facilities themselves. 
No legislative action, therefore, appears necessary in this connection. 

Deductions for Contributions to Provident Funds. — The Labour Office enquiry 
shows that deductions for provident funds are generally confined to Government 
organizations, public utility concerns and the larger non-factory e.stablishmcnts, such 
as the Port Trust, and are found only in very few private factories and establishments. 
The contributions are voluntary in the majority of concerns having provident fund 
schemes. Compulsory deductions are made only in a few cases. It appears, therefore, 
that deductions on this account do not constitute an evil which the lavr should try 
to eradicate. 

Deductions far the use of Reading Rooms and Libraries. — It is recommended 
that deductions for the use of reading rooms and libraries provided by the employer 
should not be permitted, but the workers should be free to contribute to any fund 
started by themselves or the employer for the maintenance of reading rooms and 
libraries. 

Deductions for Education. — It is recommended that deductions for educational 
facilities provided by the employer should be permitted only if such deductions form 
part of the contract of service. 

Deductions for Compulsory Contributions to Charity. — Seven textile mills in the 
Bombay Residency reported deductions amounting to Rs, 4,138-2-9 pics from the 
wages of their erapiovees during the first ten montii of the year 1926 on account of 
compulsory contributions for charitable purposes. Two other lactones also reported 
similar deductions amounting to Rs. 210-15 annas dunng the year 1925. Although 
this system does not prevail to any appreciable extent in the Bombay Presidency, 
the fact that it exists is sufficient to merit consideration. It will be admitted that 
an employer has no right to compel his employers to contribute to charities of his 
own choosing and to make deductions from their wages for this purpose. It is 
recommended that compulsory deductions of this nature should not be permitted. 

Deductions for Entertainments provided by Employer. — This subject was not 
included in the enquiry conducted by the Labour Office, but a few mills and factories 
reported deductions from wages on account of entertainments provided by the 
employer. Personal enquiries made by the Labour Office show that in several mills, 
jobbers stage-manage dramatic and other performances and compel the workers to 
attend and force them to pay. The grievance of the workers is against these com- 
pulsory levies by the jobbers ratlier t^n against the employers. The rules of several 
of the mills prohibit monetary transactions among the employees and the remedy in 
such cases lies, therefore, in the hands of the workers, who can report such cases to 
the management. Cases of deduction for entertainments by emplot'cis themselves 
are so rare tliat it does not appear necessary for the law to intervene in this matter. 

Suspension. — Susprasion is practised side by side with the system of fining or as 
the only system of punishment where the nature of the offence committed docs not 
justify dismissal. The results of the enquiry conducted by the I-abour Office show 
that this form of punishment is general in Municipalities and in Government establish- 
ments. A few of the larger workshops stated that they do not inflict fines at all and 
only punish oflenders by suspending them from work for some days. This form of 
punishment is also found to exist in railways, other public utility companies, and 
some of the larger non-factory organizations in addition to a few concerns in each 
of the other groups covered by the enquiry. 

It may be said in favour of this form of punishment that the emplover does not 
benefit by suspending an employee from work, except perhaps in cases where workers 
are su^iended ostensibly for committing some offence but really because the employer 
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has not sufficient work for them. There is no unanimity as regards the merits or 
demerits of suspension. Some labour interests actually prefer it to fines. Others 
are of opinion &at fining is preferable to suspension, because suspension not only 
deprives the workers of a substantial part of their earnings, but also afiects them 
physically and morally oiving to enforced idleness. In some employments, the power 
of suspension is considered to be essential in cases where breaches of discipline have 
resulted in accidents or actions endangering the lives of other employees or members 
of the public during the period of an enquiry into the offence. In the evidence 
tendered before the Truck Committee, was stated to be particularly necessary 
in the case of railways, mines and hydro-electric concerns. Employers in Great 
Britain who have abandoned fining in their establishments are of opinion that sus- 
pension is preferable to fining for habitual offenders. Other employers state that it 
IS not alwa>-s feasible to suspend the more skilled workers because by so doing they 
are deprived of their sers’ices. 

It seenLs necessary that employers should be allowed to retain the power of 
suspension in cases where the infliction of small fine.s has not had a deterrent effect, 
and where the offence at the same time does not merit dismissal. It is recommended 
that the employer’s right to suspend employees should be recognized in any legislation 
that may be devised. It should also be provided that all the concerns covered by 
the Act should maintain registers of suspensions giving full particulars regarding the 
cause and the period of suspension and the loss in wages for the period cov'ered. 
This register should be opened to inspection by the inspecting authorities under the 
Act. l^ovision for the maintenance of such registers would effcclively control this 
form of punishment. It might also be desirable to prescribe tliat in all cases where 
workers are suspended, the workers should be given notification slips containing full 
particulars of the punishment. 

Dismissal . — It is recommended that there should be no interference on the part 
of the State with the right of the employer to disnuss his workmen. At the same 
time in order to obviate harsh or arbitrary dismissals there should be some provision 
to safeguard the interests of labour. This could be achieved if it is provided that 
a register of dismissals should be maintained in each concern, and that every dismissed 
employee should be given a notification slip with the reasons for his dismissal. 

Compulsory Purchase of Damaged Material . — ^Thc practice of compelling a worker 
to take over an article or material spoilt or damaged during manufacture and of 
deducting its cost from his wages exists in several textile mills in the Bombay 
Presidency. Out of the 144 textile mills wliich furnished information for the Labour 
Office enquiry, 84 mills or 58-3 per cent, repoited that this practice was followed. 
Eleven mills stated that they had abolished it with effect from November, 1926, 
'There are only a few factories and concerns outside tlie textile industry which follow 
the practice. 

Out of the 84 textile mills which insi.st oii the compiiLsoiy purchase of damaged 
material, onl\- 46 mills gave figures both for the amounts deducte d on this account 
and the number of cases. A few other mills gave only the amounts of deductions 
without giving the number of instances. The statistics for the 46 mills which supplied 
full information show that the total deductions during the first 10 months of the 
year 1926 in respect of damaged or spoilt material handed over to the workers 
concerned amounted to R.s. 1,60,326-5-^ pus, recovered in 50,981 instances. The 
average incidence per deduction work.s out at Rs. 3-2-4 pies. 

This practice has often given rise to considerable industrial unrest. Since the 
1st January, 1925, there have been altogether 11 industrial disputes in the Btnnbay 
Presidency in connection with deductions on account of bad and negligent work and 
the compulsory purchase of spoilt and damaged material. Out of these 1 1 disputes, 
8 were directly concerned with the giving of damaged cloth in lieu of wages. Workers’ 
associations and other labour interests have b<‘eu unanimous in condemning lliis 
system and the feeling among the majority of the workers who were personally 
interrogated regarding this matter was emphatically in favour of abolishing this 
practice. There is. however, a small body of workers who favour its continuance. 
Some of them stated that they liked this practice because it afforded them oppor- 
tunities to spoil cloth purposely which they desired to obtain at manufacturer's 
wholesale prices. 

Several workers who have been punished in this way considered that they had 
been unjustly penalized for damage caused by reasons which were beyond their 
control. The Indian weaver is usually not in a position to state whether he was 
actually responsible for the damage for which he is punished. Conversations with 
a few of the more intelligent weavers showed that in most cases the employer makes 
no effort to ascertain whether the defect is due entirely to the negligence of the worker. 

It is urged that the employees who are given the spoilt material have no difficulty 
in selling it, and that in cases where they arc not aWe to sell it they use the cloth 
themselves. This may be partly true, but the evidence of the workers themselves 
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goes to show that in many cases they experience the greatest difficulty in disposing 
of the material that has been thrust upon them, and this is especially the case as 
regards the kinds of cloth for which there is no local demand. The weaver, owing to 
his limited resources, is anxious to realize the value of the damaged cloth as soon 
as possible and is, therefore, forced to sell it for whatever price he can get. In most 
cases the price obtained is considerably below the actual " cut " effected from the 
weaver’s wages. In many cases the worker is forced to retain cloth for which he 
cannot get a satisfactory price although he does not require it for his own use. 

It is clear that the practice of handing over spoilt material to the worker leads to 
many abuses. While it may cause hardship to the worker in individual cases it 
does not necessarily always act as a deterrent, as the worker may sometimes be able 
to dispose of the damaged material at a price equal to, or more than the amount 
deducted from his wages, and thereby escape punishment altogether. This practice 
thus appears to be objectionable from the employers' as well as from the employees' 
point of view, and it is. therefore, recommended that it should be prohibited, but the 
imposition of a reasonable fine for bad or negligent work which '-auses damage to 
the material should be allowed. 

The " Double Khadu” Rule. — The rules of almost all Uie mills in Bombay City 
provide for a cut of two days’ wages for each day’s absence without leave, but the 
rule is not enforced. A similar rule also exists in the textile mills in Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur. and other centres and in various factories and concerns in different parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, but it is strictly observed only in some of the Sholapur 
cotton mills. This rule is popularly known as " The Double Khada Rule.” This 
practice of cutting two days’ wages for one day’s absence without leave, though not 
very prevalent, is objectionable. In a country like India, where the conditions of 
the workers are not conducive to a healthy and regular life, it is considered that 
cases of absence without leave should not be dealt with so harshly. The employer 
should, of course, have the right to inflict a fine in order to enforce discipline and 
ensure punctuality, but the system of cutting two days’ wages for one day’s absence 
without leave should not be permitted. 

Withholding of Wages. — The Labour Office enquiry did not include this question, 
but personal enquiries sliow tliat several mills and factories often withhold wages 
for different periods as a punishment for offences. In most cases wages are withheld 
forab.-ionce without leave for three da^-s or more. In view of thefact that the payment 
of wages in the case of monthly workers is generally made a fortnight after they 
fall due, the economic position of a worker must be considerably worsened if the 
payment of the wages w'hich are due to him is still further delayed by a week or more. 
The danger of this practice is that it often throws tlie worker into tlie clutches of 
the moueylendcr. The imposition of a fine would be a better and more direct method 
of punishment ; it, tlierefore, appears desirable that the withliolding of wages should 
be prohibited. 

Forfeiture of Wages. — The Labour Oflice enquiry did not cover the question of 
forfeiture of wages and no data are. therefore, available with regard to the extent 
to which this practice prevails in different types of establishments in the Bombay 
Presidency. Iholonged absence without leave is generally considered to be an 
offence to be punished by dismissal with forfeiture of wages. The rules of the textile 
mills in Bombay City contain full lists of the offences which are punishable by 
summary di.sinissal and forfeiture of all wages due. These offences are as follows : — 

(1) Leaving service without giving notice as required by the rules, 

(2) Absence without leave. 

(3) Neglect of work or performing work in a negligent or careless manner. 

(4) Wrongfully stopping any machine while the engine is mnning or otherwise 
causing delay to work or injury to property. 

(5) Insubordination or disobedience to superiors, individually or in combination 
with otlrers. 

(6) Refusal or failure to assist in an emergency. 

(7) Striking from work or soliciting or enticing others to leave service or exercising 
any pressure or intimidation to prevent others from working. 

(8) Spitting on the floors or the walls of the mill buildings after a warning has 
been given or a line inflicted for tlie first offence. 

(9) Entering or leaving or attempting to enter or leave the mill or mill premises 
by any other way than by the properly appointed entrance or exit. 

(10) Lending money to or having money dealings with other employees in the 
same mill. 

(11) Receiving bribes or illegal gratifications from any person or persons whether 
em^oyed in a mill or not. 
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(12) Drawing or attempting to draw the wages of any other employee by mis- 
representation or in aiding or abetting snch offences. 

(13) Acting in an immoral manner or in a manner subversive of discipline. 

(14) Wilful or negligent damage to or loss of material or property of the employer. 

(15) Theft and fraud. 

Many other mills end factories which have rules have similar provisions with 
regard lio dismissals with or without forfeiture of wages. It is not known to what 
extent wages are forfeited for breaches of the rules enumerated above. The 
employers state that wages are forfeited only in extreme cases, whereas the 
workers maintain that this penalty is inflicted even for trivial offences. It is not 
only for the commission of offences that wages are forfeited in the mill industry. 
It is fairly common to forfeit ymges not claimed within six months and in some 
mills within three months of their becoming due. The forfeiture of wages in either 
case is objectionable. The penalty of dismissal and a fine should be adequate for 
any offence. Itfs, therefore, recommended that the law should prohibit this practice. 

Advances and Interest on Advances. — ^The results of the Labour Office enquiry 
show tliat out of the 72 textile mills in the Bombay Presidency which reported that 
advances are granted. 28 mills or nearly 39 per cent, charge varying rates of interest, 
the rate of interest in some of the Ahmedabad mills l>eing as high as 150 per cent, 
per annum. In some cases, where the mills themselves do not grant advances, the 
owners make arrangements with privileged pedhiwaJlas (grain dealers) or banias 
(moneylenders) to lend money to their workmen at agreed rates of interest. Advances 
are not generally granted in Government factories. In the case of other factories, 
only 3 concerns out of the 143 which give advances reported that interest is charged. 

The main objection to the practice of granting advances is the high rate of interest 
charged by some employers. There is no compulsion on the part of the workers to 
borrow money from their employer, and if they do so it implies that they cannot 
get it at cheaper rates elsewhere. The employer cannot be expected to advance the 
money free of charge. It does not appear that legislation can do anything to check 
the rates of interest charged on advances. 

TAe "Havala " System. — The word “ Havala ” is used in two different senses- 
It is used by employers to denote the discharge pass or pay order ticket, whereas 
labour leaders apply the term to the endorsement or letter of authority' given to a 
third person to collect wages due. 

The “ Havala ” system obtains in the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency. 
It arises out of the practice followed in tiie mills of making all payments of wages 
on a fixed day. This practice leads to complications, especially in the case of workers 
who have been dismissed or have left employment after giving'due notice. A worker 
who leaves his employment before the regular pay day does not receive his wages 
on the day he leaves, but he is given a discharge pass or pay order ticket and he is 
required to call for his wages on the regular pay day of the month. The question of 
“ Havala ” does not arise in the case where the worker is able to call for his wages 
himself on the regular pay day but when the worker wishes to leave the town 
where he is employed and requires his wages be is obliged to have recourse to 
“Havala “ in order to get ready money. He accordingly endorses his discliarge 
pass or pay order ticket in favour of a third person, who cashes the ticket 
at a rate of discount which is generally 1 anna in the rupee. Usually, jobbers 
and gram dealers cash these tickets but sometimes employers do so themselves. 
The system of “ Havala " then is connected with the system of payment of wages 
on certain fixed days, generally 10 or 15 days after they arc due. As long as this 
system of payment prevails, it seems undesirable to abolish “ Havala " altogether. 
It is a convenience for the needy worker, although he may lose a part of his 
wages by way of discount. The abuses arising out of the system might, however, 
be removed by legislation. The rate of discount charged and the agency employed 
for cashing the pay order tickets need regulation, Tlie employers alone should be 
permitted to cash these tickets and they should be permitted to deduct from tlic 
gross amount due only what is necessary to defray the extra cost involved in making 
earlier payments. 

Sonus for Regular Attendance. — Bonuses for regular atlcndiincc are given in the 
textile industry in the Bombay Presidency. The results of the Labour Office enquiry 
showed that out of the 144 textile mills which supplied information, no less than 
1 10 or 76 • 4 per cent, grant good attendance bonuses. Except in the case of the cotton 
mills in Sholapur, this bonus takes the form of a cash payment. In most of the 
Sholapur mills, workers who have not lost more than four days' work during a month 
are given 20 seers of ^in at a concession rate. 

There is a danger in the granting of good attendance bonuses because it enables 
an employer to set off a part of the regular wages of an employee as a bonus to be 
given to him only if his attendance is quite regular. If the employee fails to pmt in 
the number of days required he not only loses his wages for the days of absence but 
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also his good attendance bonus. On the other hand, if the good attendance bonus is 
not included in the normal wage but is an addition^ gratuity given by the employer 
as an inducement for good attendance, there is nothing to be said against the practice. 
So far as the Labour Ofihee is aware there have been no complaints against the system. 
Legislative action in this matter does not, therefore, appear necessary. 

Bonus for Better Work. — As in the case of bonuses for good attendance, the system 
of granting bonuses for better work or better production also obtains in the textile 
industry in the Bombay Presidency. Several other concerns besides reported that 
such bonuses arc given. The returns for the textile industry show that 25 out of the 
76 reporting mills in Bombay. 40 out of the 49 reporting mills in Ahmedabad and 
11 out of the 19 reporting mills in Sholapur and other centres grant " efficiency ” 
bonuses. Considering the textile industry as a whole the figures are 76 out of 144 
reporting mills or 52 '78 per cent. No bonuses of this kind are granted by munici- 
palities, commercial offices and steamship companies. 

It is sometimes urged that bonuses for better production are given where the 
normal wages arc low ; that they make the worker work harder than is good for 
him ; and that very often the workers on the whole benefit less than the employers 
by tins system of bonuses. It is not known to what extent the wages in Indian 
industry may be regarded as normal, nor what is the result of such bonuses on the 
physique of the workers, and it is not possible to estimate the sum total of the benefit 
derived by the employer or the workers. In the absence of such information it is 
difficult to say whether such bonuses are in the interest of the workers. However, 
the Labour Office is not aware of any complaints by the workers in this matter so 
it is considered that no legislative action is necessary. 

Prevention of Monetary Transactions amongst the Workers. — In the majority of 
concerns where rules governing the conditions of employment are framed heavy- 
punishments are provided for monetary transactions amongst the workers. It appears 
unnecessary to make any provision in the law in respect of this question. 

Conditions under which Fines may be inflicted. — In the Bombay Presidency, 
almost all the textile mills in Bombay City have printed rules regarding the conditions 
of employment and the lists of offences for which workers may be dismissed, with or 
without forfeiture of wages. Some of these rules give the offences which may be 
alternatively punished by inffictions of fines. The actual rules regarding fines are 
general in character and simply state tliat fines will be infficted for " breaches of 
discipline," " insubordination," " disobedience," “ late attendance," and a few 
specific offences. In most cases the maximum punishment of dismissal with for- 
feiture of wages is prescribed. Only three mills in Ahmedabad and about half-a- 
dozen mills in the rest of the Bombay Presidency reported that rules had been 
framed with regard to conditions of employnnent. These rules are framed, more or 
less, on the model of the rules of the Bombay mills. The rules of a lew factories — 
Government and non-Govemment — and those relating to public utility services, 
give more amplified lists of the offences for which fines may be inflicted. The rules 
of the municipalities are general in character. Factories and workshops other than 
those mentioned above have no rules regarding the imposition of fines. In almost 
all the cases where rules are provided, copies of the rules are hung up in the time- 
keeper’s office and, in some cases, in the various departments as well. Two or three 
mills stated that, prior to the engagement of a new hand, the rules of the mill are 
read out to the pro-spective employee and. if he accepts service, his signature or 
thumb impression is taken in a special register as a record that he has accepted 
employment with the knowledge of the conditions under which his wages are liable 
to deduction in respect of fines. Some other concerns stated that the rules are read 
out to the men. In a lew cases the daily employment of attendance cards which are 
given to all workmen have the rules with regard to fines printed on the reverse. But 
in the large majority of cases no attempt is made to acquaint the workers with the 
conditions under which tliey are liable to be fined, and the offences for which fines 
may be inflicted arc presum^ to be known by usage or custom. It apjicars necessary 
that legislation should be framed providing that every employer should make definite 
rules regarding the terms of employment and the conditions under which fines may 
be inflicted. 

Supply of Particulars to Workers who are Fined. — Most of the returns submitted 
lor the Labour Office enquiry stated that lull particulars regarding the offence 
for which a fine is inflicted are supplied to the worker at the time of the occurrence 
of the offence. This is generally true in the case of fines for breaches of discipline, 
but personal enquiries made by the Labour Office show that particulaTS regarding 
fines for bad and negligent work and also for deductions in respect of compnlsory 
purchase of damaged goods come to the knowledge of the workers concerned mily 
when they draw their pay. This is due to the fact that the cutlookers and detectors 
examine &e cloth produced some days after it has been manufactured, and the penal- 
ties in respect of damaged material are then noted against the worker concerned. 

(14SS) L4 
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By this procedure the worker has to submit to a fine without having an opportunity 
of vindicating himself. Except in a very few cases the notification of the {Kuticulars 
regarding the offence for which a fine is indicted is given to the worker orally. To 
prevent the possibility of unfair inflictions of fines it appears desirable that the law 
should provide that the amount of the fine inflicted together with the reasons therefor 
should be made known to the worker at the time of inflicting the fine. 

Power to Fine . — With the exception of the few textile mills in Bombay City 
which reported tliat the power to fine rests with the jobbers in addition to heads of 
departments, and those mills in Ahmedabad which stated that this power is delegated 
to special employees called " detectors." who receive a certain percentage of the total 
fines inflicted, almost all the mills, factories and concerns which sent in returns for 
the Labour Office Enquiry stated that the power to fine is exercised by the proprietors 
or by the heads of departments in the larger establishments. Subsequent personal 
enquiries made by the Labour Office show that fining by jobbers is more common 
than appears from the results of the statistical enquiry, and that it gives rise to 
considerable abu-se. It is recommended that no employee whose remuneration 
depends in any shape or form on the amounts of fines which he inflicts, should be 
allowed either to recommend a fine or to inflict a fine on a worker himself, and that 
the power to fine should be vested in managers and responsible heads of dejiartments. 

Extent to which Fines may be inflicted . — No limits exist with regard to the extent 
to which fines may be inflict^ in factories and workshops in tlie Bombay Presidency 
■with the exception of a few of the larger railway workshops, and some Government 
and semi-Govemment factories and concerns. In this connection, several employers 
stated that as fines were not inflicted in an unreasonable manner, no necessity had 
arisen for fixed definite limits. The personal investigations of the labour Office, 
however, show that cases where heavy fines arc inflicted are not uncommon. 

It appears necessary that if any legislation is framed for the control of fines, 
such legislation should provide a maximum limit to the extent to which fines may be 
inflicted. The Majority Report of the British Truck Committee recommended a 
limit of 5 per cent. In this connection the Minority Report, however, stated that 
" the tendency of a maximum to become a .standard, illustrated by several witnesses 
and recognized in the Report, must not be con.sidcred by itself, but in connection 
■with the clear intention of unscrupulous firms to make a profit out of their workers 
by methods that upright firms would reject." The fear that the maximum would 
tend to become the standard is based on the assumption that the employer makes 
fines a source of profit ; but if it is laid down that all recoveries of fines are to be 
credited to a welfare fund, this danger is not likely to arise. 

From the point of view of the employer a maximum limit might be considered 
undesirable where the prescribed limit has already been reached, and he is thus pre- 
vented from inflicting additional fines for further offences committed during the 
same wage period. 

If it is decided to fix a maximum limit it will be necessary to provide that the 
limit should be for the length of time covered by each wage period. No fines in 
excess of the prescribed limit for any particular wage period should be allowed to be 
carried forward or deducted from the w^ages for the next or a subsequent wage jxjriod, 
and the payments of fines by instalments should also be prohibited. Kxcciitions 
to the rule may, however, be permitted, and in certain ca.se5 local Governments may 
be empowered to extend the maximum limit or to suspend its operation. 

Disposal of Fines . — A few textile mills in the Bombay Presidency rejxirted that 
all am.ounts collected through the infliction of fines arc utilized spe'cifically for welfare 
work, but the majority of the mills reported that fines arc credited to "revenue." 
It must be stated, however, tliat the great majority of the mills undertake some 
welfare work, especially in connection -with the maintenance of free disiwnsarics and 
the provision of free medical attendance. Most of the departments connected with 
■the larger railway administrations and a few Government and other factories have 
special fines funds to which all fines are credited. These funds are utilized for the 
workers’ welfare. Some clubs and offices utilize fines for the payment of annual 
bonuses, whereas some concerns use them for donations to charitable objects. Apart 
from the instances quoted, fines are generally appropriated by the employers to 
"revenue." 

In England, although the Truck Acts contain no specific provision regarding 
the question of the disposal of fines, all deductions in respect of fines are generally 
utilized for welfare w'ork, as shown by the evidence given by various employers 
before the Truck Committee. In Germany, Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Poland, 
Norway, Portugal, Czechoslavakia, Lichtenstein, I^atida and Greece the legislation 
which exists vrith regard to the control of fines definitely provides that all fines should 
be utilized in some manner or other for the benefit of the workers. In the Nether- 
lands, the law prohibits the employer from utilizing or appropriating fines for his awn 
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direct or indirect benefit. It appears that in almost all other industrial countries 
the influence of trade unions and public opinion have compelled employers to credit 
all fines to special fines funds, to be used for the welfare of the workers concerned. 
It is recommended that the law should lay down that this practice should be 
followed in India. 

Necessity of Legislation . — The question whether legislation should be undertaken 
in India for the control of fines depends on the following considerations ; — (1) The 
extent of the prevalence of the system ; (2) the extent to which workers are subjected 
to fines in establishments where fining prevails ; (3) the administration of the system ; 
(4) the influence of workers' organizations on the system. 

With regard to the question of the extent of the prevalence of the system, the 
Labour Office Enquiry shows that it is general throughout the Bombay Residency. 
In considering the question of the extent to which workers are subjected to fines in 
establishments where fining prevails, it must be stated that there are several points 
with regard to fining which were not covered by the enquiry conducted by the Labour 
Ofl&ce. For instance, no enquiry was made in connection with (1) the frequency of 
fining in the case of individual employees ; (2) the actual amounts of fines inflicted in 
individual cases ; and \3t) the forfeiture of wages. The proportions between fiuies 
and wages given in the Report show the ratio between total amounts of fines and the 
total wages bill of all employees. It is probable that there exist, in individual 
establishments, large numbers of workers who are seldom, if ever, fined. It would 
have been more useiul if information could have been obtained to show the proportion 
which total fines bear to the total wages bill ot those workers who are actually fined. 
It would have been practically impossible, however, to procure this information 
in view of the difficulty of calculating the wages and deductions figures for each worker 
employed during a period covering ten to twelve months. It was also not possible 
to ascertain the amounts of fines inflicted in each case, as the enquiry was not con- 
ducted on the basis of the individual. The figures given in the Report in connection 
with the average incidence of fining in different sets or classes of establishment, show 
that in the textile industry the average incidence of fining in 45 mills in the Presidency 
which supplied properly cla-s-sified information, amounted to 3 annas 1 1 pies per ofience 
in the ca.se of men, 2 annas 8 pies per offence in the case of women, and 1 anna 11 pies 
per offence in the case of children. In factories other than textile mills the average 
incidence for men amounted to Re. 1-2—4 pies. These figures do not include the 
losses sustained by the worker for penalties such as compulsory purchase of damaged 
material, suspension .and forfeiture of wages. Nevertheless, they arc higher than tlie 
figures for fines in England as appears from the evidence submitted to the Truck 
Committee. 

As regards the administration of the system, there are several matters which call 
for legislative control. For instance, the power to fine is sometimes placed in the 
hands of special employees whose remuneration depends on the amount which they 
are able to collect in fines. The enquiry conducted by the Labour Office shows that 
such employees, called detectors, are employed to a large extent in the textile mills 
in Ahmedabad. One mill in iVhmedabad employing 1,843 workers, recovered an 
amount of Rs. 10,234 in fines during the first ten months of the year 1926 for 83,253 
offences. Another mill emjiloying 3,209 operatives, inflicted fines amounting to 
Rs, 9,981 in 25,949 instances during the same period. The number of instances in 
which fines were inflicted in these concerns appears to be high when compared with 
the figures for similar establishments where detectors are not employed. There can 
be no doubt that such a system must give rise to considerable abuse where the earnings 
of the officers specially employed to fine depend on the amounts of fines collected. 
Outside the textile industry in Bombay city, very few establishments have rules 
governing conditions of employment and the power of fining. The rules where they 
exist, appear to be rather harsh and place unlimited power in the hands of the 
manager or the dejiajtmental heads to whom the manager delegates his authority. 

In all industrial countries, trade unions play an important part in regulating the 
relations between the employers and the employed in connection with the inflictions 
of fines and punishments. In France. Sweden, Bulgaria, Canada and countries 
which have no legislation for the control of fines, trade union action has resulted in 
either abolishing the imposition of fines altogether or restricting the system to a 
reasonable extent. Even in countries where legislation e.xists for the control of 
fines, trade unions exert a salutary influence. 

In India, however, trade unionism is still in its infancy, and the workers’ organiza- 
tions are too weak to exert their influence to any appreciable extent in the reg^ation 
of fines. Any abuses which exist therefore in the system of fining cannot be remedied 
or removed by trade union action, so the State may have to intervene. It appears 
that as far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, the conditions as regards ^ng 
in industry are such as would warrant legislative action. Cases of excessive fines are 
not uncommon, some of the fines are unjust, the workers are not always aware of the 
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ofiences for which they may be punished, the manner of inflicting fines is crfton 
arbitrary, and the agency employed for the imposition of fines is not always suitable. 
In countries where labour is properly organized, many of these evils could be removed 
without legislative action, but in view of tlie lack of such organization and the 
ignorance of the workers in this country, it appears that a simple Act of the legislature 
is necessary to eradicate the evils connect^ with the present S 3 ^stem of fining in 
industry. 

Scope of the Measure . — The results of the Labour Office Enquiry show that the 
system of inflicting fines is prevalent in all textile mills and in most Government and 
local fund establishments, and in the majority of the better organized and larger 
non-Govemmcnt factories and workshops. In municipalities and in public utility 
concerns the system is fairly general, but it does not appear to prevail to any appre- 
ciable extent in seasonal establisluneuts such as gins and presses. In offices the 
system is confined to the fining of peons and ineniaLs, though in a few cases clerks are 
also occasionally fined. Amongst miscellaneous establishments the system is prevalent 
in the larger hotels, clubs and restaurants, but it is absent in must of the commercial 
organizations such as shops, stores, etc. It also obtains in almost all steamship 
companies, and the system is governed and regulated by the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Act, 1923. It is thus seen that the system of fining is practised in almost 
all the various types and classes of establishments and concerns covered by the Labour 
Office Enquiry, but only in the large industrial establishments docs the system appear 
to have become an evil of such proportions as would necessitate legislation. It 
would be premature at the present stage to apply to all concerns the provisions of any 
legislation tliat may be passed, and it does not appear necessary. Even if a simple 
Act is passed the present inspecting staffs of the Factories and Mines Departments 
will have to be considerably stren^hened for its proper administration. Detailed 
legislation might cost more than would be justified by the results. Besides, it may 
not be possible to administer the law effectively if it enters into too many details. 
Moreover, the employers' interests have to be taken into account, as too much 
interference with industry is undesirable. It is recommended, therefore, tlial the 
proposed legislation should be confined to factories and mines coming under the 
Factories and Mines Acts. 

Maintenance of Registers of Fines . — In the factories and workshops in the Bombay 
Presidency fines arc usually recorded in the main wages roll. For the proper enforce- 
ment of the proposed legislation it seems necessary that employers should be required 
to maintain complete and detailed registers of all the fines inflicteil. 

Method of Enforcement . — Even if the proposed legislation is confined to factories 
and mines coming under the Factories and Mines Acts, its proper enforcement will 
present innumerable difficulties. The existing Factories and Minc.s Departments 
appear to be the most suitable agencies for administering the law in its broader 
aspects. The work of inspecting the registers and of prosecuting defaulting employers 
can be entrusted to them. Their activities will, however, have to be supplemented 
by some other agency, who will hear complaints, investigate into their causes and 
bring them to the notice of the prosecuting authority. This appears to be essential 
if the spirit of the law as well as the letter is to be observed. 


APPENDIX XIII. 

Prompt Payment of Wages. 

Letter to all Local Governments and Administrations, No. L.-1391, dated the 2&th July, 

1926. 

I am directed to address you regarding the advisability of legislating for the 
purpose of preventing undue delay in the payment of wages to industrial workers. 

2. In this Department’s letter No. L.-1 192 of 20th September, 1924, local Govern- 
ments were requested to furnish particulars regarding the periods by which wages 
are paid in organized industries, and the delays which are associated with their pay- 
ment. The information so collected, which has since been published in tabular 
form,* reveals a state of affairs which cannot be regarded as other than unsatisfactory. 
For it is clear that, generally spe.aking, the time which elapses between the end of the 
period by which wages have been earned and the date on which they are paid is 
longer than is usual in indnstries in other countries ; and the delay is, in a number of 
cases, so great as to add appreciably to the economic difficulties of workmen. Sys- 
tematic delays in payment are particularly associated with payment on a montUy 
basis, and the month is the penod most commonly employed for the calculation of 
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wages. It is ao nncommon tbiog — ^ia fact it appears to be the rule in certain in- 
dustries — ^for monthly wages to be systematically withheld until a fortnight after 
the close of the month to which they relate. And cases have come to the notice of 
Government in which wages had been withheld for considerably longer periods. 

3. It is unnecessary to emphasize the fact that a practice of this kind results in 
considerable hardship to tlie workers concerned, With monthly payments, a delay 
of a fortnight in disbursement means that tlie employee has to work for over six weeks 
before he gets his first month’s wages. Even if he is not financially embarassed when 
he starts work, he has, as a rule, no monetary reserve, and he may be, in consequence, 
compelled to contract, at the commencement of his service, a fresh debt of a month 
and a half's wages, generally taken on a high rate of interest. A number of employers 
endeavour to minimize the hardship involved by the grant of advances, but this 
practice is by no means general, and even where the advance represents wages that 
have actually been earned, interest is occasionally charged on it. Cases have come 
to the notice of the Government of India where workers were compelled to strike in 
order to secure wages which had been held back for unreasonable periods ; in one 
such case, where over three weeks had elapsed from the close of the month, the strikers 
were dismissed : in another case, the workers went on strike over five weeks after 
the end of the month for which they wanted their wag^. 

4. It has been suggested that, as the evil is particularly associated with monthly 
payments, employers should be compelled to adopt shorter periods of payment. 
This wa-s, in fact, one of tlie arguments put forward in support of Mr. Chaman I..airs 
Weekly Payments Bill, which was referred to local Governments for consideration. 
But the Bill met with general opposition. The Government of India, after reviewing 
the opinions received on it, were compelled to oppose its consideration in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and the motion for consideration of the Bill was finally withdrawn by 
its sponsor. 

5. The Government of India do not think that any Bill of this kind is likely to 
receive the support of public opinion, or to prove effective in its operation. While 
they should not be regarded as accepting the view that the general system of monthly 
payments is a satisfactory one. they believe that an attempt to impose by legislation 
a radically diflerent system would have little chance of success, and might do con- 
siderable barm. They recognize — and they believe that local Governments will 
agree with this view — that if the abuses to which they have referred above can be 
checked or eliminated by legislation, it is the duty of Government to introduce such 
legislation. But they are inclined to think that legislation, if it is regarded as desir- 
able. will have to be attempted on somewhat different lines if it is to have a reasonable 
prospect of successful working. The details of a fresh scheme are set out provisionally 
in the paragraphs that foUow, and I am to cisk for the views of the local Government 
both on the advisability of adopting some scheme of this kind, and on the detailed 
provisions contemplated. 

6. The Government of India projxjse to sei statutory limits to the time within 
which wages must be paid. To begin with, at any rate, they consider that it would 
be unwise to attempt to do more than prevent the more obvious abuses, and in the 
case of wages paid on a montlily system (or any longer basis), it might be sufficient 
to prescribe that they must ordinarily be paid within a week of tlie close of the month. 
It may be desirable to allow some relaxation in the case of bonuses earned by a long 
period, e.g., a year of work, but it will be difficult, and possibly dangerous, to dis- 
criminate between bonuses and wages. It could, if desir^, be left to tlie employer, 
subject to the approval of the local Government, to fix the date on which the month 
should commence, which need not necessarily be the first day of the calendar month. 
As regards payments on shorter periods than a month, the evidence available indi- 
cates that there is less need for legislation, but I am to ask for the views of the local 
Government on the suggestion that corresponding limitations might be imposed, e.g.. 
In the case of fortnightly wages, four days delay might be allowed, in the case of 
weekly wages, two days, and in the case of daily wages, a day. Wages might be 
limited to cash payments ; but it seems undesirable to do anything that might en- 
courage payment in kind, and a distinction is possibly unnecessiiry. It would pro- 
bably be advisable to give local Governments, in all cases, the power to grant exemp- 
tions where special (and defined) circumstances, e.g., the distance of the worker from 
the headquai-ters, rendered this necessary. The difficulties arising out of the fact that 
in some coses for instance when wages are paid piece-rates, intricate evalnatioos may 
be required to calculate wages might bo met by prescribing that, in such cases, the 
payment, within the statutory period, of 75 per cent, (or some higher percentage) 
of the wages earned should constitute compliance with the law. 

7. The main difficulty in regard to legislation of this kind arises in connection 
with its enforcemoit. It would be possible, and seems to be desirable, to provide for 
the prompt recovery of wages by some form of summary procedure, e.g., in a manner 
similar to that prescribed in the Employers' and Workmoi's Dispute Act, IX of 1800. 
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It vrould also be necessary to provide for some fine, part of which might be payable 
to the workmen injnred, for the offence. The maximum fine on a first conviction 
might be small, with larger penalties for subsequent offences. But provisions of this 
Idnd will not bo sufficient to secure the end in view, for the workman would seldom be 
in a position to use the power so conferred on him. The employer who is prosecuted 
could pay the wages and dismiss the workman, and it would be impossible to prevent 
by law dismissals of this kind. Other reasons could always be put forward as the 
ostensible grounds of any dismissal, and the result would be constant disputes. And 
even when the workman did not apprehend reprisals, it would seldom be worth his 
while to institute proceedings -with the object of obtaining a single month's wages 
a short period before the date when he would receive them without invoking external 
assistance. The grant to any number of workmen in the same establishment of the 
power to join in one proceeding might meet some of the difficulties in part, but it 
would not be sufficient. Quite apart from the difficulties inherent in the joint conduct 
of proceedings by numerous complainants, tlie fear of victimization and the large 
amount of inconvenience necessary to secure a very small advantage to each workman 
would be sufficient to prevent action in most cases. The Government of India 
consider that, if the enforcement of the law is to depend on the initiative of the work- 
men themselves, the Act will fail to achieve its object. If thLs conclusion is accepted, 
it seems essential that the power to prosecute should be granted to some external 
authority, such as an inspecting staff. The difficulties in the way of the workmen 
would be removed by such a provision, and the conduct of prosecutions instituted 
by inspecting officials would be free from serious administrative difficulty. 

8. This has a close bearing on the important question of the scope of the measure. 
In the case of factories and mines, there are already in existence inspecting officers 
who have experience of the institution of prosecutions, and who could safely be en- 
trusted with the enforcement of the Act. If the measure was to be extended to 
establishments which are not subject either to the Factories Act or the Mines Act, it 
might be impossible to render it effective without the employment of a special staff, 
and even with such a staff, its enforcement would be attended by serious difficulty. 
Further, the evidence before the Government of India indirates that the evil is par- 
ticularly associated with the larger industrial establishments, where the work involved 
in the calculation of wages is heaviest, and where the presence of intermediaries 
between the workmen and the management and otlier circumstances tend to aggravate 
delays. In the smaller establishments lying outside the scope of the Factories and 
Mines Acts, there are no serious abuses such as would justify not merely the introduc- 
tion of legislation, but the establishment of new and special machinery for its enforce- 
ment. On all grounds, therefore, the Government of India are inclined to the view 
that the measure should be confined, in its operation, to those establishments which 
are subject to the operation of tlie Factories Act or the Mines Act ; but this is a point 
on which they would be glad to liave the opinion of the local Government. 

9. I am to request that, after consulting the interests concerned, a reply may be 
sent to this letter not later than 1st Januaiy, 1927. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. Province, No. 9SG-X V J-F.-104-C. &■ 1 , 
dated the lOth September, 1926. 

This province is entirely agricultural, and has no industries, and tliercfore no 
criticisms or suggestions of value can be given. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, No. 4107 jlOS-19-Enclos., dated the 

2nd December, 1926. 

Wages are paid weekly in Coorg. In their own interests planters are particularly 
careful to be punctual. So far as Coorg is concerned, the Chief Commissioner has, 
therefore, no remarks to offer on the scheme set out in paragraphs 6-8 of your letter. 


Letter from the Government of Madras, No. Misc.-201'i~L., dated the 22nd December, 

1926. 

Mr. Ley’s letter No. L.-1391, of the 28th July, 1926, was referred by tlris Govern- 
ment to the Board of Revenue (who consult^ coUectors), the Director of Industries, 
and the Commissioner of Labour, who, in his turn, consulted ten associations of 
employers, including Chambers of Commerce besides prominent individual employers 
such as the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, and six associations of employees. 

2. The enquiries thus made have failed to elicit any evidence that the delay 
which occurs between the date on which wages fall due and that on which they are 
paid does, in fact, cause any real hardship or economic injury. There is not the 
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slightest indication that employers delay payment wantonly or arbitrarily ; and 
the interval which normally occurs, and which is naturally longer in the larger 
businesses, is recognized to be due to the labour involved in the preparation of detailed 
pay bills with establishments whose attendance is frequently irregular, and who 
are far less disciplined and less amenable to regulation than workmen in western 
countries. 

It appears, moreover, to be the case that where payment of wages is spread 
over a period of some days, care is taken to see that the intervals in the case of 
individuals are of uniform length. 

3. The special hardship, to which Mr. Ley's letter calls attention, of a newly- 
engaged employee having to wait for as much as six weeks before receiving any 
wages is, the Madra.s Government understand, much mitigated by the practice of 
making advances. It may further be pointed out that a six weeks’ interval represents 
an extreme case. New employees are not infrequently engaged after the beginning 
of a month, and their period of waiting is thus proportionately shortened. 

4. If then, as appears to be the case in Madras, workmen are after their first 
receipt of wages paid at uniform and regular intervals of a month, a fortnight or a 
week (as the case may be), and if the inconvenience caused by the initial period of 
waiting is mitigated by the practice mentioned above. His Excellency the Governor 
in Council is unable to detect any abuse or economic hardship requiring remedial 
legislatiou, and he is sure that the Government of India will agree that legislation 
imposing obligations on employers towards the employed tends to mar the harmony 
of their relations and should be avoided unless really required. 

5. For the information of the Government of India, I am to enclose copies* 
of certain typical replies which illustrate and confirm the view of the question 
wliich the Governor in Council has been led to take. It will be seen that those repbes 
which assert the existence of a grievance propose as a remedy, not the acceleration 
of payment, but the shortening of the qualifying wage period, a proposal akin to 
that contained in Mr, Chaman Lall’s lecent BUI, the principle of which has been 
repudiated by the Government of India. 

6. I am to add certain observations on the nature of the proposed legislation, 
on the supposition that such legislation is to be introduced. In the first place, the 
proposal to include bonuses in the scope of legislation for the prompt payment of 
wages ha,s been generally objected to on the grounds that bonuses are given entirely 
as an act of grace and should be free from any element of compulsion, and that in 
practice these payments are not made monthly or generally at more frequent intervals 
than once a year. Bonuses are thus, in principle and in practice, quite distinct 
from wages and it would be a mistake to treat them alike. The Governor in Council 
agrees with this opinion. 

m 7. The problem of enforcing the proposed legislation, which, as the Government 
of India observes, presents considerable difficulty, would not, in tlie opinion of this 
Government, be solved by the suggested restriction of such legislation to institutions 
to wliich cither the Factories or the Mines Act is applicable. Except for the advantage 
derived from the existence of an inspecting organization under these Acts, which if 
suitably strengthened at the expense of the taxpayer, would no doubt provide 
machinery for carrying the law into effect, there apjiears to be no logical reason or 
justification for depriving of the presumed benefits of the law those numerous wage 
earners who do not come within the scope of either of the above-named enactments. 
The restriction would also produce the anomaly that, in the case of railway adminis- 
trations, the men working in workshops and sheds would enjoy the benefit of the 
law, wliile the rest (including the line staff and traffic employees who are exposed 
to the longest delay's) would have no redress whatever. 

8. It appears to Ilis Excellency the Gov'ernor in Council that there would be 
little difficulty in evading any provision for accelerating payment of wages ; com- 
pulsory auiceleration, unless so liberally applied as to fail of its object, would throw 
a burden upon industry which might have unfavourable reactions on employed as 
well a-s employers : and the benefit to be derived by workers from the proposal under 
consideration would in the opinion of this Government be so slight as by no means 
to warrant the expense, the inconveniences and the risk of failure involved. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. No. 7903-Industrie3, dated the 
24lA December, 1926. 

I have consulted the Deputy Commissioner and the Inspector of Factories on 
the subjt'ct. They are in general agreement with the policy outlined in paragraphs 6, 
7 and 8 of the Government of India letter. The Inspector of Factories is of opinion 


* Not printed. 
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that power to exempt employers, when they can prove to the administratiag 
authority that advances during the period of work were made to workers up to 
75 per cent, of their pay, free of all interest, should be given to local Governments. 
The Inspector of Factories also considers that power to prosecute offenders against 
the Act should be in the hands of the executive authority. 

I aun myself in agreement with the policy outlined in paragraphs 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Government of India letter under reply. 


Litter from the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Mermara, No. 2096-C.1823 of 1926, dated 

the 28/k December, 1926. 

The scheme as detailed in paragraphs 6 to 8 of the letter, under reference, would 
serve a useful purpose and may be adopted. 


Letter from the Honourable the Agent to the Gooernor-General in Baluchistan, No. 4992, 
dated the 30lk December, 1926. 

The extent of industries in Baluchistan is verj' limited, those of any importance 
being Government and gMosi-Govemment concerns consisting of the local arsenal 
and the North-Western Railr^’ay. Exceptions are to be found, however, in the 
Baluchistan Chrome Mining Company and the Quetta Branch of the Murree Brewery, 
both of which concerns employ much skilled and unskilled labour and are under 
European management. 

2. Enquiries show that there is no undue delay in the payment of wages to work- 
men employed by the Arsenal and Bitluchistan Chrome Mining Comjrany. In both 
cases the men receive their wages within a week. The brewery management has 
vouchsafed no reply to enquiries made on the subject and merely remarks that it 
wishes to express no views on the proposed legislation. 

3. It would appear that unnecessary delay does take place in the payment of the 
railway staff, due to a lengthy system of centralized check and audit. It is under- 
stood, however, that the agent of the North-Western ilailway is representing liis 
views in the matter to the Government of India direct, on a separate reference, 

4. The concensus of local opinion indicates that legislation on the general lines 
proposed by the Government of India is desirable and should be adopted. In this 
view the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General concurs. 

5. Regarding the points raised in paragraph 6 of tile letter under reply, I am to 
say that the limits proposed therein -vnthin which wages are to be paid would appear 
to be suitable. 

There is, however, in the opinion of the Honourable the Agent to the Governor- 
General, a further case for which legislation would appear to be indicated, viz., that 
in which a workman is dismissed or takes his discharge before the end of the mouth, 
fortnight, or week as the case may be. and who, without special legislation to the 
contrary, might have to wait a comparatively considerable period before he can 
receive his wages. This would constitute a decided hardsliip because a workman 
who is employed has usually no difficulty in obtaining supplies on credit from a 
shopkeeper. But once he is out of employment liis credit is immediately closed. To 
obviate this hardship where it exists at present, the Honourable the Agent to the 
Governor-General would suggest that a clause in the proposed legislation might be 
inserted to the effect that in all cases of the nature indicated above, the workman 
in question .shall receive his dues within a period of two days subsequent to his 
becoming unemployed, irrespective of the system of wages on which he may have 
been engaged. 

6. The Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General agrees in the view expressed 
by the Government of India to the efiect that il the enforcement of the law is to 
depend on the motion of the workmen themselves, the Act will fail to achieve its 
object ; and while it would be costly to employ special staff for the purpose of prose- 
cution, he considers that the power to prosecute should be granted to the inspecting 
staff, and that the proposed measure should be confined in its operation for tlio 
present to such of the establishments only as arc subject to the provisions of tlie 
Factories Act or Mines Act. 


Letter from the Government of Assam, No. 30-F.M., dated the Ath January, 1927. 

The general optnion is that there is no need of such legislation in Assam at 
present, but there is no serious opposition to the proposals of the Government of 
India. With this view the Governor in Council agrees. There are few large industries 
in Assam besides the tea estates, where the scarcity of labour compds the management 
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to do all that U possible to keep the labour force contented. There is, therefore, no 
abuse in the payment of wages, which renders necessary in this province, legislation 
on the lines suggested by the Government of India. On the other hand, the Governor 
in Council recognises that conditions may differ in other parts of India and that 
legislation of this nature if required at all should apply to the whole of India. The 
proposals put forward in paragraph 6 of your letter with the safeguards there 
su^ested are fair and reasonable and legislation on those lines could be given effect 
to in this province without any serious difficulty. The Governor in Council also 
agrees with the proposals in paragraphs 7 and 8 of your letter that the measure should 
be restricted to establishments subject to the Factories Act or Mines Act, and that 
the enforcement of the Act should be entrusted to the inspecting staff. 


Letter from the Government of Central Provinces, No. 73/1593-XIII, dated the 
1th January, 1927. 

In order to elicit local opinion, Government consulted the ma-uagers of important 
industrial concerns in the province. There is a consensus of opinion that so far as 
this province is coiicefned, the proposed legislation is unnecessary and may hamper 
the growth of industrial concerns. From the statement forwarded with this depart- 
ment's letter No. 2967/2256-XIII, dated the 12th December, 1924, it will be seen 
that in the case of monthly payments, delays for periods exceeding 15 days 
are not usual, while in the case of payments on shorter periods than a month, the 
scale suggested in the letter under reply is rarely exceeded. In the circumst.T.nces, 
therefore, and in view of the fact that no complaints on the part of workmen of delay 
in payment have come under its notice, the local Govemnient is inclined to concur 
in the view of the managers of industrial concerns that the need for introducing 
legislation on the proposed lines in not urgent. Should it, however, be decided on 
general grounds to undertake legislation on the subject, I am to suggest that a period 
of 10 days may be allowed for payment on a monthly basis and the question of pay- 
ment on shorter periods be left out of the scope of the measure. The local Government 
agrees that some provision for the summary recovery of wages is a necessary com- 
plement of the main provision of the Bill, even though the provision were seldom 
actually put in force, 

2. For the reasons given in paragraphs 7 and 8 of the letter under reference, the 
local Government agrees with the Government of India that the scope of any such 
measure should be restricted to estabbshments coming within tlie purview of the 
Factories Act and the Mines Act, where inspecting officers could be required to bring 
to notice cases of infraction of the rules and empowered to initiate prosecutions. 


Letter pom the Government of Burma, No. 337-V-26, dated the Xlth January, 1927. 

The local Government has obtained the opinions of commissioners of divisions 
and deputy commissioners, as well as those of commercial bodies and others 
interested in the matter. The general consensus of opinion in the province is decidedly 
hostile to the projxisals. In a tew cases, opinions in favour of the proposed legislation 
have been expressed, but the loc.al Government is not impressed by those opinions, 
which rest on the assumption that the state of affairs in the province calls for legis- 
lation, and that the proposed legislation would do sufficient good to justify the 
interference with custom which it involves. These assumptions are either unsupported 
by arguments or are supported by arguments whose validity the local Government 
is unable to accept. 

2. The object of the proposals is to ameliorate the condition of industrial workers 
by ensuring that they get tlieir wages within a fixed number of days of the end of 
the month or other period for wliich the wages are paid. Industrial workers in 
Burma are in almost all cases paid by the month, so that tlie expression " wages " 
in tliis letter may be taken to mean monthly wages, unless the contrary is indicated. 
The opinion generally held in this province, which the local Government finds itself 
bound to accept, is that there is no need for legislation, and that the interference 
caused to existing business arrangements would be out of all proportion to any 
benefits resulting from legislation on the lines proposed. The tabulated results of 
the enquiries made by the Government of India into delays in tlie payment of wages 
show that in Burma the waiting perioii at tlie end of the month does not ordinarily 
exceed 15 daj's, and no complaints have been received or hardships occasioned by 
the existing custom. The effect of the proposed legislation would be that in the 
industries aiffectetl the waiting {xiriod would be reduced to a maximum of seven days. 
It is obvious that after the initial period the advantage of the change would be felt 
only by workmen taking up new emplo>'ment. At present such workmen have to 
finance themselves for six weeks before getting their first month’s pay, and this 
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period would be reduced by the proposed Act to five weeks. The majority of workers 
live on a credit basis, and any provident ones who have savings which would enable 
them to take up fresh employment without incurring debts are as likely to be able 
to support themselves for six weeks as for five. The credit basis on which the majority 
of the workers live is a monthly one, and if a worker in a permanent job gets his wages 
at regular monthly intervals the permanent postponement or advancement of his 
monthly pay day by a few days can make but little difierence. On taking up new 
employment the credit period is a little longer than a month, and this merely means 
that the worter who has no savings at all has to live more carefully than usual for 
a time. In Burma, where wages are high and workers make heavy remittances to 
India, this can be done without great difficulty. The immediate eficct of the proposals 
in the majority of cases would merely be tliat workers would for one month find 
themselves in possession of their wages a week earlier than in the previous month 
and would squander the extra week’s wages or send tltcm to India, and then carry 
on as before on the monthly credit basis. It has been noted by some of those con- 
sulted that in some cases in Burma new emplo}’ees are assisted by advances and 
that interest is not charged on such advances. 

3. The possibility of any advantage accruing to tl>e workers from tire proposals 

must also be discounted, because of the possibility that some employers, who have 
what they consider adequate reasons for making late payments, would still contrive 
to make such payments, and that others who cannot make the change imposed 
without extra cost would contrive to make the workers pay a part, at any rate, of 
the extra cost. In the opinion of the local Government it is unsafe to assume that 
legislative interference rvith the economic relations of classes can be contrived so 
that one class shall benefit entirely at the expense of the othiir. . 

4. It has also been pointed out by critics of the projiosal that the limitation 
of the proposed action to establishments, subject to the Factories Act or the 
Mine.s Act — ^and in the opinion of the (iovemor in Council such limitation would be 
necessary in practice — would mean that classes of workers who arc more in need of 
protection than those affected would not be benefited, and that in some cases half 
of the workers under the same employer would fall within the scope of the Act 
while the other half would not, with possible consequences of dissatisfaction and 
unrest. A very large proportion of the workers employed in connection with the 
principal industries in Burma are engaged on what is know n as the " niaistry system," 
and in the mines, workers are frequently employed through contractors. The methods 
of payment in such cases vary from place to place and between inciividiials in the 
same place. It is frequently alleged that coolies working under maistries and con- 
tractors are unfairly treated, but it would be impossible to bring such coolies within 
the scope of the propased Act, 

5. The objections to the proposal raised by commercial bodies and others con- 
sulted are mainly on the ground of the difficulty of accelerating the payment of 
wages or the impossibiUty of doing .so %vithout the employment of extra clencal 
staff. It is also suggested that in some cases the custom of withholding wages for a 
time has arisen from the necessity for maintaining a bold upon the workers so that 
they may not disorganize the business by leaving without notice. This is probably 
true to a great extent in the case of small concerns which arc not repre.sented on the 
chambers of commerce, and the local Government is inclined to think that it is true 
also to a greater extent than is admitted in the case of many other employers. The 
Government of India remarks that " generally speaking the time which elapses 
between the end of the period by which wages have been earned and the date on 
which they arc paid is longer than is usual in industries in other conntrie.s." It may 
be argued that this is due to the greater reliability of workmen in other countries, or 
to the fact that at certain times of the year at any rate, workmen who leave their 
employment in India can find other employment at once. Conditions in Burma, 
where wages are high and seasonal demands for labour very heavy, might be expected 
in a special degree to render safeguards for employers nece.ssary. The present 
proposal will prevent the employer from protecting his interests in the above nuinner, 
but it provides no substitute for the safeguard wluch has been established by custom 
and which it will abolish. It has been sugg:c3ted that the proposed Act, in order to 
be complete, should provide also for the punishment of workers leaving their employ- 
ment without giving one month’s notice. Such a course fierhaps cannot be con- 
templated seriously at the present time, but it appears to be a logical corollary to 
the proposals of the Government of India. 

6. Apart from the practical objections raised, the proposals are open to the 
inherent objection that they would bring the employer witliin the criminal law in 
connection with what is merely a civil contract between him and his workmen. The 
Governor in Council would hesitate to recommend such legislation even if substantial 
advantages to any class of the community would certainly follow, and in the present 
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instance the possible advantages appear quite insufficient to justify the consideration 
of such legislation. By the repeal of the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act a similar 
interference with civil contracts in favour of tlie employer has been done away with, 
and it would be a retrograde step now to interfere with the employer’s right to 
contract with his workers. The Workmen's Compensation Act and the Trade Unions 
Act have recently been passed in favour of the workmen ; and the latter Act, with 
time and the spread of education, will no doubt lead to the removal of any genuine 
disabilities suffered by the workmen. The local Government, after considering the 
matter in all its aspects, is of the decided opinion that legislation should not be 
proceeded with on the lines proposed. 

7. If the Government of India decides to proceed with legislation, the general 
lines indicated in your letter appear to the local Government to be suitable. The 
Governor in Council would, however, urge that legislation should not apply to the 
whole of India, but that provision should be made for the application of the -Act in 
those provinces only where the need of such legislation is experienced. The Act 
might relate to workmen generally, but its provisions should be applicable only to 
such classes of workmen as the local Government mav direct, and fuU power of 
granting exemptions from the provisions of the Act should be accorded to the 
local Government. ^ 


Letter from ike Government of the Punjab, No. 186-R., dated the 20ik January, 1927. 

The Government of India were informed in the letter of tliis Government 
No. 905-54-17112, dated the 20th Ltcccmhcr, 1924, that rrages in the principal 
organized industries of the Punjab are paid by tire month and disbursed as a rule 
from 10 to 15 days in arrear.s. They were informed at the same time, with regard to 
Divvan Chaman Lai's Hill, that there is no genera! dissatisfaction amongst workers 
witli this system. Alter further cnciuiry. the Governor in Council finds no rea.son 
to modify the view he exjiressed in 1924. He sees no objection to the introduction of 
legislation if such action is considered nece.ssary, having regard to All-India conditions. 
But if an Act prescribing dates for the payment ol wages is passed, I am to .suggest 
that it bo made apphcablc to this province only by a re.solution in the local legislative 
council. 

2. The Governor in (Council agrei-s that any legislation which may be introduced 
should be on the lines proposed by the Government of India. He agrees th.at the 
Act should ajjply only to workers in registeied factorie.s and mines ; that a summary 
procedure should be provided for the trial of cases ; that inspectors working under 
the Fuetorics and Mines .Act should be empowered to institute prosecutions ; and 
that local Go\-ernmcnts should be given the widest authority to grant exemptions. 
As reg.irds the period of grace, he considers that seven clear days might be allowed 
to the employer who pays by the month. The prescription of coiTespondingly 
shorter jreriods in the case of fortnightly and weekly payments appears to be 
unnecessary. Employers are not likely to revert from the monthly system to a 
system of more frequent payments merely to evade the Act, in view of the waste of 
time in the calculation .and payment of wages, and the almost inevitable loss of 
work after pay day which would result. 


Letter from the Government of Bihar and Orissa. No. 270/X,L.-29 — Com., dated the 

28th January, 1927. 

In order to elicit opinions ou the scheme tentatively suggested by the Government 
of India, the local Government have consulted their local officers, together with 
representative employers of laliour. 

2. The most important industrial areas in Bihar and Orissa are the coalfields of 
Chota Nagpur, and outside the coalfields such large industrial establishments as the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, the East Indian Railway workshops at 
Jamalpur and the factory of tlte Peninsular Tobacco Company at Monghyr. The 
number of persons employed under any single employer in iron ore, mica and other 
mines outside the coalfields is seldom considerable ; local industries are still compara- 
tively undeveloped ; and for the time being Bihar and Orissa retains its character as 
a predominantly agricultural province. The Indian Mining Association and the 
Indian Mining Federation together represent almost the entire body of employers in 
the coalfields. Both are opposed to the suggested legislation on the ground that it 
is undesirable and uncalled for, and both rely on the statement at page 24 of Bulletin 
No. 34 tliat Uiere is no delay in the payment of wages by colliery proprietors. In 
the Jharia coalfield, wages are paid weeUy and in the Raniganj coalfield, daily. The 
Chief Inspector of Mines has commented that there cannot he said to be iny real 
necessity for legislation so far as mines in this province are concerned, since the waiting 
period is short. 
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3. Tnmiag to the greater industrial establishmenta mentioned above, I am to 
enclose a copy * of the reply given by Messrs. Tata Sons on behalf of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. The number of employees in the steel works is approximately 

29.000, of whom between 12,000 and 14,000 are paid weekly, while the rest are paid 
monthly. The Government of India will observe that while the company express 
their approval of the underlying principle of the scheme suggested for their considera- 
tion, namely, that wages should be paid as early as possible, they represent that if 
legislation were passed on the lines suggested, they would have to ask for special 
exemption for their firm on the ground that it would not be practicable for a company 
employing so large a staff as theirs to comply with the law. The number gf persons 
employed in the Jamalpur workshops of the East Indian Railway is approximately 

15.000. Wages are paid monthly on the 15th of the succeeding month. As reported 
by the local Government in paragraph 5 of Mr. Dain's letter No. 81-XL-26-Com., 
dated the 10th January, 1925, when expressing their opinion on Mr. Chaman Lai’s 
Weekly Payments Bill in the strike on the East Indian Railway in 1922, no com- 
plaint was made by the strikers with regard to the period of their wage payment, 
though every possible grievance was brought out and ventilated. The Peninsula 
Tobacco Company employ 6.000 workmen. The wages are paid monthly, not later 
than the 10th day of the month following that in which the wages are earned. The 
company have stated that the system of monthly payments (which the Government 
of India appear to condemn) was selected only after exhaustive enquiries into local 
custom, and as the system which would be best appreciated by their employees and 
more likely to keep them out of debt than shorter periods. 

4. The conclusion which the local Government have drawn is that in organized 
industry in this province no dissatisfaction has been expressed by workmen with 
the present system; abuses have not come to light ; and that in the circumstances 
no c.ase for special statutory luea.surcs has been estabhshed. In paragraph 8 of your 
letter the Government of India stale that abuses are particularly associated with the 
larger industrial establishments where the work involved in the calculation of wages 
is hea'viest, and where the presence of intermediaries between the workmen and the 
management and other circumstances tend to aggravate delays. In the smaller 
establishments lying outside the scope of the Factories and Mines Acts there are no 
serious abuses such as would justify the introduction of legislation. His Excellency 
in Council finds himself unable to assent to tliis view. The opinion expressed by 
Messrs. Tata Sons emphasizes the difficulty of rapidly clearing the wages accounts 
where the number of employees is considerable, but in all large establishments tlicre 
are regular dates definitely fixed for wage payments. Smaller employers axe apt 
to be very much more casual in their methods, and the local Government, in dis- 
agreement with the views expressed by the Government of India, have no doubt that, 
taking individual cases, the worst instances of delay in tlie settlement of wage accounts 
will be found in small establishments suffering from lack of funds rather than in the 
larger concerns in which capital has been sunk, and where a ready supply of money 
to meet the regularly recurring bill for wages is recognized as essential to the life of 
the firm. In paragraph 3 of your letter the Government of India have cited instances 
in which workers were compelled to strike in order to secure wages wliich had been 
held back for unreasonable periods. The local Government can rely only on their own 
experience to state that no such instances have come to their notice in this province. 
In 1920 and again in 1922 there was a general strike of the employes of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. As in the case of the strike on the East Indian Railway, 
so also at Jamshedpur, no dissatisfaction was expressed by the strikers with regard 
to the periods of wage payments. The Government of India themselves recognize 
that it would not be practicable to apply their scheme to smaller establishments 
outside the scope of the Factories and Mines Acts, and with this expression of opinion 
the local Government agree. If, on the other liand, the suggested legislation is designed 
to meet conditions in the larger industrial concerns, the opinion of the local Govern- 
ment is that so far as conditions in this province are concerned, the legislation is 
not required, and the scheme prepared in outline by the Government of India should 
be dropped. 

5. In conclusion. I am to add the following comments on the details of the 
Government of India’s scheme. It is suggested that any legislation which might 
be undertaken should be confined in the first instance to wages paid on the monthly 
system. The Government of India will, of course, recognize that in that event 
employers who at present pay their workmen a monthly wage would be disposed to 
adopt shorter periods for tlie purpose of freeing themselves from the applii^tion of 
the law. "The local Government doubt whether this could be claimed to be an ad- 
vantage. As they stated in Mr. Dain’s letter No. 81-Com., dated the 10 January, 
1925, the established practice of payment in India is On a monthly basis, and life 
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is organized accordingly. If among the class afiected wages are to be paid weekly 
(or fortnightly), domestic matters generally will have to be adjusted to the change. 
There is a con^derable body of opinion that the payment of wages in industrial 
establishments at shorter periods than a month induces thriftlessness and encourages 
debt, and His Excellency in Council considers that that opinion cannot be ignored. 
The Government of India consider that there is less need for legislation with regard 
to weekly and fortnightly period. The view which the local Govemincnt desire to 
emphasize is that if legislation is to be undertaken discrimination should not be nuide 
solely against wages paid on a monthly basis. 

6. The Government of India recognize that if the enforcement of the law is to 
depend on the initiative of the workmen, the Act will fail to achieve its object, and 
for that reason they suggest that the power to prosecute should be granted to some 
external authority such as an inspecting staff, and they would apparently utilize 
the staff employed under the Mines and Factories Act for that purpose. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, do not make it clear whether the inspecting staff are to have 
power to proceed on their own motion or only on complaint made to them by the 
workman concerned. If, on their own motion, then a great part of the time which 
they should devote to 'their regular duties will be lost in preliminary enquiries to 
ascertain why wages which were due to payment by the 10th of the month were not 
paid till some days later. The delay may be due to a variety of rea.sons other than 
any deliberate intention on the part of the employer to withhold payment. These 
reasons would require investigation before the inspector could decide whether or not 
to prosecute. If the inspector is to act only on complaint made by the workman, he 
would still need to verify the truth of the complaint, and the circumstances in which 
delay', if any, had occurred, while the workm.m would be as much exposed to victimi- 
zation as if he had himself prosecuted his employer. The fact tliat the prosecution 
would be conducted not by himself but by a Government Inspector, would not mater- 
ially affect the position as between himself and the management. Lastly, if duties 
of the kind suggested by the Government of India are to be thrown on the inspectors 
employed \inder the Mines and Factories Act. the present staff would certainly require 
to be supplemented. 

7. To sum up, the Government of Bihar and Orissa consider that conditions in 
this province are not such as to require legislation to ensure the more prompt payment 
of wages, and secondly that it is open to question whether legislation on the lines 
suggested by the Government of India would be successful in improving relations 
between employers and employed in the matter of wage payments. If, however, 
the Government of India decide to proceed with their scheme, the local Government 
would represent that any Act which might be pa.ssed should apply to those areas 
only to which it might be extended by notification. The legislation could thus be 
confined to any advanced industrial centres where its need may be established, and 
this province could be excluded until circumstances are found to require these 
special statutory measures for which existing local conditions supply no present 
justification. 


Letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 986-Com., dated the 9th February, 1927. 

The letter was circulated for opinion to the various commercial bodies usually 
consulted by the Government of Bengal on such questions ; and the Commissioners 
of Divisions, who consulted the district officers, also examined the proposals in the 
light of local opinion and practice prevailing within their jurisdictions. The Chief 
Inspector of Factories and the Chief Inspector of Mines were also asked for their- view-s 
and the feeling of the working classes was ascertained through Mr. K. C. Roy Chowd- 
hury, M.L.C.. who is actively connected with several local trade unions. . 

2. The facts regarding late payment have already been ascertained, and it will 
be seen that, though there is little or no dispute on points of facts, a number of reasons 
have been adduced to prove why legislation is not necessary. Some of these reasons 
are of a general, and some of a particular, nature. One tj’pe of the general arguments 
is that contained in the reply of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, to the effect that 
because restr ictive measures have been found to be necessary in Europe, it does not 
necessarily follow that they should be introduced in India. The Chamb^ says that, 
because of the operation of the law of supply and demand, the Indian is in a stronger 
position than the English worker, and has not the need for the same degree of 
protection by the State. Another type is given in the reply of the CotnmissioneT 
of the Burdwan Division, viz., that the time of payment is a question which should 
be settled by labour itself with its employers through its unions. On the latter 
^estion, as a general principle, the Governor in Council agrees that the problem 
would be settl^ by mutual agreement between master and workmen, llxe tune 
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of payment, like the payment itself, may be looked upon as part of the contract of 
service, and, as a matter of policy, it is not advisable to interfere by legal measures 
with such contracts except in cases of necessity. With respect to the subject under 
discussion, the facts have been definitely established that payment in many cases 
is unduly delayed and that hardship results, and interference is justified to remedy 
a grievance which combined action by Indian workers will take many years to effect. 
Were the trade union movement in this coimtry of any considerable strength, it is 
probable that this issue would not have to be raised by the Government of India at 
all. As is well known, trade unionism in India at present is in a quite embryonic 
stage, and such indications as exist point to its taking many years to develop sufficient 
strength to enforce on employers obligations regarding wages which trade unions 
in the West have done years ago. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce are in error 
if they think tlrat the restrictive conditions of the West similar to tliose now suggested 
by the Government of India have been imposed by legislative action. The restrictive 
measures of the West in respect to wrages aie mainly the result of trade union action, 
and when, and if, trade unions in India develop power similar to that of Western 
trade unions, it is likely that they will demand the full measure of what the moderate 
suggestions of the Government of India now propose to give part ; like Western 
unions, they will press for payment at the moment the contract is finished. The 
Indian worker in this respect is not, as the Bengal Chamber of Commerce say, in a 
stronger position than the EngUsh workmen, and in less need of protection by the 
State. There are admittedly aspects of the Indian workers' conditions which com- 
pare favourably with those of Western workers, but their power to enforce quick 
payment is not one of them, and it is for this reason that the Governor in Council 
supports the proposals of the Government of India to give him protection from proved 
abuse by the action of Government. 

3. Several replies, while objecting to the proposals of the Government of India, 
declare that so far as their particular indu.stry is concerned, there are no abuses. 
In such cases there can be no fear of the nerv measure, as the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India are meant to remedy evils, and where there are no evils there will be 
no remedy. The commercial interests practically all point out tliat hitherto there 
have been no complaints regarding the period of payment. Tins contention is 
largely borne out by an analysis of the strike returns compiled by the Government of 
Bengal. The percentage of strikes, which have l>een caused by delay in payment, 
is very small, and most of them have occurred in concerns in which there has been 
bad management or which have been on the point of going into liquidation. It is 
true also tiiat delayed payment docs not materially affect employees if the payment 
is regular. There is the initial waiting period which may involve the contracting 
of debt, but once it is over, regular payment, even though late, is very much the siime 
as regular payment at the end of the period over which the pay was earned. Even 
so, there is no reason either of logic or of justice why the worker should wait for 
appreciably long periods after the payment is earned before it is made. Even though 
the differences between the West and India are marked, there is no specific difference 
which would seem to allow for late payment. It is now a recognized principle in the 
West that industrial workers are paid immediately the payment is earned under the 
contract of engagement. They have no reserve to fall back upon, and their lives 
are regulated according to their earnings, winch are usually paid on a weekly basis. 
The I^ian worker similarly has little or no reserves to fall back on, and there is no 
valid reason why he should not be treated as industrial workers in Western couatres. 
A common contention in this connection used to be that owners should keep a certain 
amount of wages in hand to have a hold over workers leaving without due notice 
or causing loss by carelessness, neglect, or wilful damage to property. This argument 
has not been advanced against the proposals of the Government of India by the com- 
mercial interests who have replied to the reference — a fact which in itself shows that 
the argument is out of accord with modem notions of the relationship of workers 
in organized industries to their employers. 

4. An cinalysis of the particular arguments which have been brought against 
the proposals of the Government of India shows that not a single good reason has 
been adduced to prove why payment in India should not be made more quickly. 
The particular reasons all arise from expediency. The manager of the Darjeeling 
Hi mala yan Railway, for example, makes a reference to the difficulties arising from 
the pre-audit system of payments on railways. This is a real difficulty, but that it is 
not insurmountable is recognized by the agent himself, when he says that if prompter 
payment is made compulsory the post audit system will have to be introduced. 
A more formidable contention is put forward by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
when they say that the methods of quicker payment are impracticable. It would 
require a much larger clerical establishment than any industrial concern can be 
reasonably expected to provide, they say, to pay several thousands of men on one 
day or two days by the methods which have to be followed in this country. They 
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refer particularly to the Indian J ute Mills Association, who are reported to have stated 
definitely that “ payments of weekly wages could not be arranged for earlier than 
four days after the close of the week.” These arguments are not quite consistent 
with the Chamber's general remarks on the differences between Western and Indian 
labour. These differences are said to make quicker methods of payment impractic- 
able ; whereas they should actually make quicker payment easier. Although there 
is no difference in principle between piece rates in India and piece rates in the West, 
there are marked differences in the more recondite applications of the piece system, 
for in the West it has developed elaborations in bonus, premium bonus, and differ- 
ential variations which require the highest skill in calculation. In India, however, 
only simple bonus schemes arc in operation, requiring no highly specialized staff for 
calculation. In the West, even the mo.st intricate piece systems do not prevent 
prompt payment ; thus the argument from the point of view of difficulty of calcula- 
tion in India is on the side of shorter periods. The particular argument of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association is even less apposite. The controlling .staff of the jute mills 
is very largely recruited from Dundee and environs, ■with previous experience of the 
system of payment in the jute mills of that area. The wages of the jute industry 
are governed by Trade poard rates, which arc exceedingly complicated and difficult 
of application ; yet the argument has never been put forward that this should be a 
reason for the postponement of payment. In Bengal, where there is not a tithe 
of the difficulties that exist at Dundee, the contention is not worthy of serious 
consideration It may be conceded that the payment of the wages of thousands 
of employees in one day will be difficult, but this contention, in the view of His 
Excellency in Council, can hardly be upheld against the clear justice and obvious 
reasonableness of the proposals of the Government of India. 

5. With the general principles set out in paragraph 6 of the Government of India 
letter, I am to say that the Governor in Council is in agreement The adoption of 
shorter periods of payment referred to in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Government of 
India’s letter has already been dismissed as impracticable by tlie Government of 
Bengal — vide their letter No. 7-T.-Com.. dated the 26th May, 1925. The proposal 
to set statutory limits to the time in which wages must be paid is both reasonable 
and practicable. The periods suggested are also accepted — viz., within a week of 
the close of the month for monthly wages, within four days for fortnightly wages, 
witliin two days for weekly wages and within one day for daily wages. The Governor 
in Council is not in favour of discrimination between bonuses amd wages, except in 
the case of long periods — i.e, half-yearly and annual bonuses. As already mentioned, 
the bonus system in vogue here is relatively simple : indeed, piecework and bonus 
on the work of an individual means very much the same thing, and should be paid 
at the same time as ordinary wages. The principle of tlie suggestion that the date 
on which the month should commence should be left to the employer, subject to the 
approval of the local Goverument, is also accepted : but if such a provision is to be 
included in the Act, the Government of Bengal would prefer that the approval should 
be subject to the Chief Inspector of Factories or the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

It is undesirable to distinguish between cash and kind payment. Industrial 
wages should be normally taken to mean cash wages, and the mention of “ kind “ 
payment would introduce into the legislation the clement of Truck, which should, 
if uecess.ary, be dealt with separately. The power of exemption suggested by the 
Government of India is also accepted, as it will give elasticity in the application of the 
provisions of the legislation, but the limits within which the exemption should be 
permitted should be narrow ;uid no general exemption should be permitted. Ex- 
emption should also be subject to written reasons and specified conditions. The 
local Government doubt the wisdom of prescribing a minimum percentage of the 
wages which, paid within the statutory period, would secure compliance with the 
law. The power of exemption should give sufficient elasticity in applying the 
measure ; to permit anything less than full wages being the statutory requirement 
would open the door to multitudes of pleas among which local Governments would 
find much difficulty in discriminating. 

6. The attention of the Government of India is particularly invited to the letter 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce so far as it concerns contractors. As the 
Government of India are aware, a very large proportion of work in engineering works 
in Bengal is done through contractors, and the difficulty mentioned in the Ben^ 
Chamber's letter is a verj' important one. It will be recalled that a similar difficulty 
appeared when the Workmen’s Compensation Act was under discussion, and that 
it was successfully overcome by the provisions laid down in section 12 of that Act. 
To exempt contractors from the provisions of the proposed legislation would largely 
nullify its objects, as evasion would bo made possible by the simple expedient of 
declaring labour to be contract laboitr. There seem to be two possible methods of 
Solving this problem. One is to incorporate in the law a provision parallel to section 
12 of the 'workmen's Compensation Act, by which if the principM were penalized 
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under the Act, he would be liable to be indemnified by the contractor. The other 
is to bring the contractors themselves within the provisions of the Act. I am to 
say that &e Governor in Council prefers the latter alternative on the ground that 
it would be unfair to good employers to have to incur the odium of conviction even 
with possible indemnification, when they were not primarily responsible for breaking 
the law. 

7. With respect to the enforcement and the scope of the legislation, I am to say 
that the views of the Government of India as contained in paragraphs 7 and 8 of the 
letter under reply have the general support of tlie Government of Bengal. Prompt 
recovery should be provided by some form of summary procedure, and fines should be 
provided for oSences, with the possibility of assigning tire whole or part of the fine 
to the injured person. The principle that the enforcement of the Act, for the reasons 
given by the Government of India, should depend not on the workers themselves, 
but on an external authority is well established in the West, particularly in the 
Trade Board legislation of Great Britain, under which inspectors are appointed to 
enforce the provisions of the Trade Boards Acts, The Government of Bengal also 
agree that, in the first instance, the legislation should be applied only to organized 
industry — to concerns which come within the jurisdiction of the existing Factory 
and Mines legislation. It is doubted whether the evils of late payment are more 
common in large than in small concerns, but it is obviously impossible at the present 
stage of development to go beyond the bounds of existing Acts. All replies are 
unanimous regarding the scope of the legislation. I am, however, to .say that the 
Governor in Council is of opinion that it should be open to local Governments to 
designate the officers who will be responsible for enforcing the Act. Normally the 
work will be done by the Factory and Mines In-spection staff. The ascertainment of 
the dates of payment during routine inspections will not be a heavy addition to tlie. 
existing work of the department. Difficulties will arise, however, in cases of 
Individual complaints, particularly from factories at a distance from headquarters. 
The Factory Inspection Department in Bengal is already heavily worked ; and HU 
Excellency in Council would hesitate normally to add to this work burdens wliich 
in any way might interfere with its main duties under the Factories Act. It is not 
anticipated that the accretion of duties under the proposed legislation will be heavy : 
but he would prefer that the legislation should permit of the appointment of district 
or other officers as inspectors under the Act in order to obviate journeys by F'actory 
Inspectors, and also to facilitate tire easy disposal of cases on the spot. With regard 
to the form that this part of the legislation should take, I am to recommend a perusal 
oi sections 14, 15, 16 and 17 of the Trade Boards Act, liX>9 (9 Ed. VH Ch. 22). 


Letter from the Governttieni of the United Provinces, No. 517, dated the 
\6th Pebruary, 1927. 

This Government have consulted the two Cliambcrs of Commerce at Cawnpoie, 
the Mazdur Sabha, the Director of Industries, the Board of Industries, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, and the Superintendent, Government I’ress. The opinions 
received are divided. The United Provinces Chamber consider that the delay in 
paying wages is generally not deliberate, but is due fo the time taken in preparation 
of the pay rolls, which involve a large amount of calculation. But if the facts in 
possession of the Government of India warrant a conclusion that payment is un- 
reasonably delayed, the Chamber would not oppose legislation. They propose, 
however, that the statutory limits of time within which wages must be paid should 
be ten days, five days, three days and one day, respectively, for monthly, fortnightly, 
weekly and daily wages. But they urge that these limits should not apply to piece- 
work at all, and beUeve that the suggestion to prescribe for the payment of 75 per 
cent, of the wages earned for this class of work within the statutory period would 
lead to serious administrative difficulties. They would not confer ixiwer to prosecute 
on any external authority and would confine the measure to mines and factories only. 
The Upper India Chamber begins by protesting “ respectfully but very einphatically 
against the ever-increasing tendency on the part of the Government of India to 
favour the introduction of legislative measures in connection witli industrial labour 
employed in factories, which measures are almost invariably in the direction of 
improving the conditions and the class-power of labour at the expense of the 
employer.” They assert that such legislation has constituted a handicap on industrial 
expansion and t^t the continued tendency to favour labour at the expense of the 
employer will shortly constrain the employer to claim protection against his labourers. 
They impress upon the Government their feeling that the country is not ripe for the 
labour conditions which the Government are attempting to impose on it by legis- 
lation. Turning to details, the Chamber deny that information collected by the 
Government of India reveals an unsatisfactory state of affairs. It is not alarming 
that monthly wages should be paid from 10 to 15 days after the close oi the month. 
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In a large factory this period is the minimum necessary for calculating the wages 
due and the price of piece-work. They admit that in some cases hardship results in 
the first month of employment, but this is alleviated by the readiness of employers 
to make advances during that period. If legislation is to be enforced, they would 
increase the statutory period from a week to ten or twelve days for monthly pay- 
ments, and from four to seven or ten days for fortnightly pajrments. They strongly 
protest against vesting in any external authority the power to prosecute. They, 
would not confine the measure to factories and mines, but would extend it to all 
Government services, tea gardens, plantations, in fact all employers cf labour, 
especially railways and municipalities where the delay is as great or greater than in 
factories. 

2. The Director of Industries is not aware of any hardship caused to workmen by 
the delay in payment of wages, and neithei he nor the Board of Industries see any need 
for legislation in this province. 

3. On the other hand, the Mazdur Sabha, the Chief Inspector of Factories and the 
SufKirintendent, Government Prcs.s, consider legislation neces.sar\'. The Mazdur 
Sabha would fix live days, three days, and one day for monthly, fortnightly and weekly 
payments, respectively. They would confine legisLition to mine and factories, and 
would for the present vest in the inspecting staff the power to prosecute. When the 
Sabha is wcU organized it will, they think, be able to enforce the law on the employers. 
The Chief Inspector states that the Cawnpore mills generally take from ten to fifteen 
days to pay wages, and he thinks legislation would serv'e a useful purpose in reducing 
this period. He would grant the jwwcr to prosc-cute to an external authority such 
as an inspector of factories. The Superintendent, Government Press, states that 
employers withhold payment of fifteen days as this period coincides with the 
period of notice customarily demanded from monthly workers before they leave 
service.” He holds that delays favour the operations of the moneylender. He would 
introduce legislation to compel monthly payments within ten days, and not seven 
as proposed by the Government of India. He thinks that these ten days will be more 
than sufficient for the reckoning of wages, and will give employers ample safeguard 
against desertion of workers. As to the authority to prosecute, he would give powers 
both to the workmen and the external authority. Finally, he urges that the evil 
is not confined to large establishments only. The small employer is just as ready 
as the largo to safeguard himself against desertion by iwstponing wages. He would 
therefore extend the measure to all establishments where 20 or more workers are em- 
ployed. 

4. Opinions for and against legislation are thus fairly evenly balanced. Employers 
generally oppose the proposal and employees welcome it. This Government think 
that there is soinetliing to be said on both sides. There arc two mam causes of the 
delay in paying wages. One is inevitable ; the other is not. The first cause is the 
time which must be taken to calculate the workmen’s dues. This calculation is 
not a simple matter. Owing to fines and to absenteeism it takes a long time m a 
big factory to calculate the wages due to workmen. If piece wages are paid the time 
will probably be longer. That this is a real difficulty is pror ed by the delays which 
occurred in district boards, even under official chairmen, in paying the wages of 
teachers. The difficulty arises in calculating pay for men who have been on leave 
or fined or promoted. At least ten days aie probably required for the payment of 
monthly wages. The second cause of delay is avoidable. It is due to the employer’s 
desire to postpone payment in order to prevent discontented employees from leaving 
as soon as tliey get their pay. A discontented workman receivmg his pay on the 
fourth or fifth day of the month niav be ready to resign his post without giving notice 
and to forfeit the four or five days pay due. Hut a postponement of pa\Tnent for 
ten or fifteen days ties him to the factory. The longer the employer liefers payment 
the stronger is the tie. The employer’s anxiety to retain his labour is intelligible in a 
country where a labourer is only a part-time industriahst, ready fo drift back to the 
land on the least discouragement, and to leave his employer in the lurch. None the 
less, in so far as the employer’s action is an interference with the lalxmrer’s right to 
seek employment M-here he will, it ought not to be countenanced by the State. 

5. None of the critics of this measure have remarked that after the first period 
of waiting, wages are actually paid monthly, even though delayed. For example, 
if a labourer is employed on 1st January, lie may get no pay until 20th F'chmary. 
If the factory continues to delay his wages, he will thereafter get his pay on 20th 
March, 20th April, and so on. A variation of one or two days on either side makes 
no difierence. If the workman can get an advance during the first six or seven weeks 
when he draws no wages, he will suffer no hardship from the recurrent postponement 
of pay. If he wishes to resign, and gives notice at the beginning of the month, he 
would be entitled when paid on the 20lh day of the moa&i to draw his wage also 
for the 20 days. 
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6. This Government consider that the demand for the measure in this province 
is insignificant, possibly because delay is payment ceases to operate as a hardship 
after the first period of waiting. On general grounds they think it undesirable to 
add to the rapidly growing volume of labour legislation a measure which employees 
generally have not asked for, and which employers strongly oppose. In this view 
they are influenced also by the prospective difficulty of enforcing the law. It would 
be necessary to appoint numerous inspectors and they would be difficult to supervise. 
As the arguments against legislation appear considerably stronger that the reasons 
in favour of it, this Government are opposed to proceeding with it. 


Letter /ram ilte Government o/ Bombay, No. 577S(SS9jD., dated the 16/A February, 1927. 

In considering legislation of the kind proposed the Governor in Council agrees 
with the view expressed by the Government of India in tiieir letter under reference 
that if abuses can be checked or eliminated by legislation, it is the duty of Government 
to introduce such legislation. It is, however, essential first to ascertain whether the 
evil, it is desired to eradicate is a real one, and prevails to such an extent as to justify 
the somewhat drastic remedy of penal legislation with its natural accompaniments^ — • 
interference with long established methods of conducting business and an addition 
to the expenditure of local Governments. Such considerations would carry no weight 
if the lot of the workers in this Presidency could be improved by legislation of the 
kind proposed, and it is necessary, therefore, to examine the proposed legislation 
and the assumptions on which it rests in order to see if the conditions laid down have 
been fulfilled. 

2. It is suggested tliat Government action is necessary because systematic delays 
in the payment of wages add appreciably to the economic difficulties of workmen. 
This is perfectly sound theoretically, but it requires examination in the light of the 
practice as regards payment in industry generally, and when so examined this argu- 
ment loses a good deal of its force. As is pointed out by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, who quote a speech of the Honourable Sir B. N, Mitra. Member of In- 
dustries and Labcar, in the Legislative Assembly in February last, " Wh.at the worker 
wants is that his wages should be paid quickly.” The workers whose economic 
difficulties are affected by the present delay of a foitnight in the jiayment of monthly 
wages are those who take up employment in a particular mill or other establishments 
for the first time, t.e., it is only tlie first period of wages that is withheld for longer 
than a month, because after the first period of waiting is over the worker gets his 
wages regularly every month. Under the monthly system of payment prevalent 
throughout India — with which it is not proposed to interfere — a new worker entering 
a mill, etc., at the beginning of a month, has to wait nearlv six weeks for his first 
month's w'ages, Thereafter he is paid promptly every mouth The legislation that 
is proposed would, therefore, in practice benefit only the irregular or casual worker or 
the person entering into employment for the first time, and then only to the extent 
that at the best he would receive his first wages a fortnight earlier than is usual, but 
most probably not more than a week earlier than usual. The Governor in Council 
is unable to see that the economic position of industrial workers generally would be 
materially assisted by legislation of tliis kind. There is an almost general concensus 
of opinion that legi.5lation of the kind proposed should be, and could in practice only 
be, applied to tho.se establishments coming under the Factories and Mines Acts, and 
these are the establishments where the regular payment of wages is the rule. The 
practical effect of such legislation, therefore, w'ould be to permit a relatively small 
number of workmen to receive tlteir first month’s wages a week earlier ttian they do at 
present. The Governor in Council is unable to agree that jienal legislation is neces- 
sary in such circumstances, for the practical benefit to the worker in industry generally 
would be negligible. While, therefore, of opinion that the prof>osed legislation is not 
required, the CJovemor in Council desires to offer his views on the points raised in 
the Government of India's letter in case it is decided by the Government of India to 
proceed with legislation. 

3. Scope of the Measure . — As has been mentioned in a previous paragraph, opinion 
is overwhelmingly in favour of confining such legislation, if it is necessary, to establish- 
ments subject to the Factories and Mines Acts, the main reason for such limitation 
being the practical impossibility of enforcement if it were made generally applicable. 
The Bombay Engineering Employers’ Federation are in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of India as regards the difficulties which must arise in legislation of this sort 
and these are such tliat legislation could only affect those concerns coming under the 
Factories or Mines Acts. ” This appears to be one of the weaknesses of the whole 
scheme,” says the Federation, ” as it restricts the legislation to concerns which are 
generally well organized, and where abuses are less likely to be found and leaves 
the smaller concerns entirely free to carry on as they please. If it is not possible to 
make legislation of this nature universal it were better left alone altogether." The 
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workers’ interests generally agree to this limited application, but suggest that State 
employment, railways, municipalities and all organized industries in large establish- 
ments should be covered, while the Central Labour Board is of opinion that it should 
also be extended to other industiial concerns “ where the more intellectual classes 
such as clerks are employed.” The Bombay Textile Labour Union recognize that 
additional stafi would have to be employed, but consider it is worth while incurring 
this extra expenditure. 

4. The Governor in Council, for the reasons given in previous paragraphs, is 
unable to accept this view, because he believe,s that the measure could not be enforced 
outside establishments under the Factories ,md Mines Acts where, as has been 
pointed out, there is little cause for complaint that wages are not paid regularly. 
The Governor in Council, however, concurs with the view expressed by the Director 
of Information and Labour Intelligence, and one or two other officials, tliat even 
if the Act is restricted in its scojre, power should be taken under the Act to extend it, 
if necessary, the power being vested in the loc.al Governments. 

5. Method uf Enforcement . — Opinion on this subject is largely in favour of the 
responsibility for enforcing legi.slation being conhned to the exesting Factories' and 
Mines staff The Chaiiman of the Bombay I’ort Trust considers that the procedure 
to be adopted in regard to inspections should be very carefully defined, it being 
clearly desirable to avoid all unnecessary intre-ference- with the internal management 
of the concerns affected. ” It would probably be sufficient in most cases if the em- 
ployers were requiied to furnish periodical certified returns showing the period and 
date of disbursement of their staff wages.” The workers’ interests, howeier, favour 
an ■' outside and independent agency ” to enforce the Act J'he Chief l’rt.sidency 
Magistrate i.s of opinion that it should be open to any workman to institute proceed- 
ings on bis own iiiiti.itive, jirosecutions by inspecting officers of the Factories or 
Mines Dcpartiiu iits being merely an adilitional facility. The late Sir Lallubhai Shah, 
Judge, Bombay High C.ourt. was of opinion that the power to prosecute should not 
be given to any external .lulhority such as an inspes ting staff, but a provi.sion should 
be inserted granting any number of workmen from the same cstablishnient the power 
to join in one proceeding. The moie general opinion seems to be that in the present 
state of the organization uf lalxiur, the Act would Iw a dead letter if it were left to 
the workers to initiate prosei utions. The Chief Inspector of Factories suggests that 
work under the proposed me.asure in districts wouid entail considerable expenditure 
and waste of time, in the event of pro.secufion being considered necessary, which could 
be reduced a great de.il if ex-offiew insjiertois (local officialsi were empowered to 
act as pro.sccuting officers. The Bombay tbiropean Textile Association objects tliat 
the duties of the Factory Inspector should not entail basing to take sides between 
employers and emploj ees where wages are concerned. 

6. The Governor in Council has given careful consideration to the various sug- 
gestions that have been made, but he is un.ible to agree that the power of putting the 
penal law in motion .should be given to any oth<.r authority than the officials who 
would be responsible for administering the Act, that is l actory Inspectors. The 
Ihrector of Inform.ation and Lalxiur Intelligence jxiints out that a clear distinction 
should be drawn bet wee n procedure for the prompt recoverv of wages due to a worker 
and the juinishment of an employer for an infringement of the law. A workman 
or an organization ol workmen can draw attention to breaches of the .“Vet, and ask 
for the law to be put in niofion, but the initiation of proceedings .should be in the 
hands of the administratin’ authority. The Governor in Council concurs with this 
view, and is opposed to an\’ suggestion that the power to prosecute should be given 
to priv'ate individuals or as.soci.atJons of individuals. 

7. Strttutory Limits of H'ligc PaymcHls . — The Governor in Council agrees with the 
view expre.ssed in par.igraph 5 of the Government of India’s letter that a Bill providing 
for the weekly payment of wages i.s not likely’ to receive the supjiort of public opinion 
or to ]>rove effective in its oper.ition. After the general strike in the Bombay mills 
in tlie early part of 1924, His Excellency the Governor interested hiin.sclf in the ques- 
tion of the fortnightly payments of wages and the Millcwvners’ Association took steps 
to ascertain the views of the millhands themselves Rejilies were received from prac- 
tically all the mills in the city and island of Bombay, and, with the e.xception of two 
mills, all the ojieratives expressed themselves as being in favour of the continuance 
of the present system of monthly payments. It was pointed out by one group of 
mills that in 1912 they made the rxi>erinicnt of fortnightly payments, but the attempt 
had to be given up owing 1o the opposition from the workpeojilc. The workers’ 
interests, who liave dealt w’ith this point in their reply to the Government of India’s 
letter, recognize that the system ol monthly payment is the one most favoured by the 
workers. The Social Service I-eague has, however, every hope that jiublic opinion 
will soon be unanimous for weekly payment of wages, while the Boniliay Te.vtile 
Labour Union feels confident that, if the advantages accruing from a weekly system 
of wage payments were fully explained to the workers, they would withdraw- their 
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opposition, and agree to the system of payments for shortm' periods. One labour 
organization, however, definitely states that the monthly system of wages is more 
advantageous to the majority of workers. The Bombay European Textile Associa- 
tion point out that the Association had approved of the fortnightly payment of wages, 
but when tlieir members were instructed by their respective employers to persuade 
the operatives employed under tliem to accept this system, they were in almost every 
case informed by the operatives themselves that any departure from the present 
monthly system would be detrimental to their interests. The operatives refused to 
accept any change from the present system, and said that any attempt to change 
would be met by a strike. 

8. Tile Governor in Council is in entire agreement with the views expressed almost 
unanimously by well-informed opinion. The legislation, therefore, should deal pnly 
with wages paid under the existing system, which in the Bombtiy Presidency is almost 
universally monthly, the chief exception being in the Ahmedabad mills. As has been 
pointed out above, lcgi.slation will to all intents and purjioses benefit only the irregular 
or casual worker, and the workers taking up employment for the first time, and in 
view of these limited benefits it is necessary to examine the reasons for the present 
system of paying wages from 10 to 15 days after the end of the month, and to see 
whether this period could not be altered, without undue disorganization of the indus- 
tries concerned. 

9 Period within which Wa^es should be paid . — The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
point out that any acceleration of the payment of wages, i.e., in less than 15 days 
could not be enforced without a general revision of the j>criod for making up accounCs. 
The obstacle in the way of payment of monthly wages within a shorter period than 
15 days after " making-up day ” are (1) the dilliculty of introducing satisfactory 
mechanical timekeeping appliances ; (2) the considerable amount of clerical labour 
which would be involved owing to the fact that overtime is worked up to the last day 
of the month, and men are employed on different grades of work at varying rates of 
pay ; and (3) the delays incidental to workpeople being employefl at a distance from 
headquarters. The Chamber point out that it would i>e difficult, if not impossible, 
to pay within one week, specially in the case of railways and many public bodies, 
owing to the delay in getting in pat’shects and having them checked and returned. 
The Bombay Engineering Employers' Federation arc verv strongly of the opinion 
that a fortnight from the end of the period under calculation for monthly payments, 
and a week for fortnightly payments is the absolute minimum that should be allowed. 
The Bombay Millowners' Association think tliat the rights of labour would be suffi- 
ciently protected if legislation is enacted prohibiting the withholding of wages for 
more than a fortnight after they have become due. The Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association has no objection to restricting the periotl of payment for monthly w.tge 
earners to 10 days. The spinners and weavers in the Ahmedabad mills receive their 
wages every fortnight, on the eighth day after they become due, and the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association are .strongly opposed to any departure lieing made from this 
practice. The Karachi Chamber of Commerce think that ten days would be a reason- 
able period for monthly workers and five days for fortnightly, three days for weekly 
and the following day in the case of casual workers paid by the day for a day’s work ; 
but tliis should not be made to apply to employees wdio. though working on a daily 
wage, are in effect permanently employed anci arc paid monthly, the daily being 
merely the basis of computing the monthly sum due. The Bombay Fort Trust 
consider six days a reasonable period counting Sunday's and holidays a.s dies non. 
The Karachi Fort T rust is prepared to make arrangements so as to enable payments 
being made within a week of the close of the month. The Municipal Commissioner 
thinks that the period of pajanent rvould have to bo extended to fourteen days or 
at least the tenth working dav after the close of the month. The Central l.,abour 
Board can see no reason why wages should not be paid after five days, or after two 
days in the case of payments made fortnightly. The Bombay 'I'extile I^ibour Union 
suggests a week and four days respectively, two days in the case of weekly wages 
and the same day for daily wages, Tlie Ahmedabad Labour Union would allow three 
to four days in the ca,se of fortnightly wages. 

10. The Governor in Council after due consideration of all the views expressed 
concurs with those of the Director of Information and Labour Intelligence, and 
desires to draw attention to the remarks made by that officer. The Governor in 
Council again wishes to emphasize the fact that in organized industries wages are 
already paid regularly, and the practical benefit of reducing the period within which 
wages must be paid after they become due is very small. The Governor in Council, 
therefore, is inclined to the view that so far as piece workers are concerned, 14 days 
should be allowed after the end of the month, but in the case of workers on time rates 
the period sliould be seven days. In the Ahmedabad mill industry, where payment 
on a fortnightly basis is general — the men affected being mostly pieceworkers — and 
for fortnightly wages generally, the period should be seven days. For weekly workers 
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it should be three days, but where workers are engaged frora day to day they should 
be paid ofi at the end of each day. The Governor in Council desires to draw attention 
to the remarks of the Karachi Port Trust, the Director of Information and Labour 
Intelligence and others, and to point out that it is important in framing legislation 
that the period for which wages are paid and the rate at which they are calculated, 
should be kept distinct, because workers may be engaged on weekly or daily rates 
of pay, but may be paid once a month or once a fortnight or once a week as the case 
may be. 

11. Employers should also be empowered to fix tlie date upon which they elect 
to begin and close the month, and to fix different dates for different departments 

12. Inclusion of Bonuses . — Only a few opinions were received on the question of 
including bonuses within the scope of the legislation. The Governor in Council is 
of opinion that where a bonus is another name for a high cost of living allowance or 
an allowance at a fixed percentage over basic rate.s, or is a reward for good work or 
good attendance, and is provided for in the muster rolls and paid regularly month 
by month, it should be treated as other wages are treated. Bonuses which take the 
form of payment to the employees when the profits of the business, in tlie opinion 
of the employers, justify .such a dis*ribution, should clearly not be affected by the 
operation of the Act. 

13. Limilaliotis of Wages to Paytnenls in Cash . — Only two opinions have been 
received on this subject, both of which are in favour of payments in cash. The Gov- 
ernor in Cxiuncil df>es not consider that any expression of opinion is called for upon 
this question, as it coukl more appropriately be dealt with in any legislation winch 
might be considered necessary as the result of the enquiry which is now being con- 
ducted at the request of the Government of India into the question of fines in industry 
and deductions from wages. 

14. Pctialltcs for Infringement . — None of the iion-officiaJ bodies consulted and 
very few officials have cxprcssetl any opinion as to the extent of the penalty. The 
(iovernor in ('.ouncil concurs with the suggestion of the Director of Information and 
I.abour Intelligence that penalties might be fixed at Rs. 100 for the first offence, 
Rs. 2,S0 for the second offence and Ks. 500 for third and subsequent offences. The 
fines recovered under the .■\ct should be credited to the I'ublic Treasury in the same 
way a.s the fines inflicted for any breach of the law. 

15. Exemptions . — The Governor in Council is of opinion that power should be 
re.served to local Governments to grant exemptions from the Act in cases where special 
circumstances render this neces.sarv. 

16. Payment of Wages far Broken Periods — Several questions have been raksed 
in the course of the enquiry regarding points not specifically covered by the Govern- 
ment of India's letter. The most important relate to the question of the forfeiture 
and withholding of wages. The period of notice in anv particular industry varies, 
and is largely a question of customs wliicli it will be difficult to deal with by legislation, 
but the question of payment for broken periods should be considered. The .Ahmed- 
abad Millowncrs’ Association point out that it is the practice in the .\hmcdabad 
mills not to pay wages to operatives unlc.ss they put in a full seven days, .and the 
Association strongly objects to any departure being made from this practice. The 
Stx.ial Service League point out that in .some mills in Bombay the discharged em- 
ployees are not paiil there and then, but arc asked to wait until the next pay day. 
but if they want their wages paid at once they have to pay .some commission or dis- 
count. Tliis is called the Havala system. The l.eague say that this system is unfair 
to ivorkraeri, and when a month's previous notice has lieen given oi received by the 
employer, there is no reason why the employee should have to pay any commission 
for securing his wages for the work already done by him. The complaint of the 
employers, however, is that workers leave without aii)- notice .at all, and it is in order 
to endeavour to check this practii e that wages oie sometimes kept in hand. Attention 
is also drawn to the primtice of forfeiting wages not claimed within six months, and 
to the fact that within that jktuxI of six montlis w.ages are oniy paid on certain fixed 
days. The Bombay Textile Labour Union draws attention to the hardship upon 
workers who arc not paid off when tJicy are discharged or given notice, ami to the 
question of forfeitnre after six months. 

17. The Governor in Giuucil i,s of opinion that this question of prompt paynnent 
for broken periods depends upon whether tlie period of employment is broken by 
the action of the employer or of the employee. Where an employee takes a job 
which is payable monthly and leaves before the end of that period, it is not unreason- 
able for the employer tci insist that the ordinary procedure should be followed, and 
that the tvages should not be payable until the regular pay day. Where, however, 
an employer himself glve.s notice to an employee at any time in the course of the month 
he should be compelled to pay tho wages of that employee up>-to-date, and the wages 
of that employee should conUnue until payment is received. 
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MEMORANDUM RELATING TO SEAMEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE (GOVERNMENT OF INDIA). 

I. — Reornitment. 

5. The recruitment of seamen is governed by Section 25 of tlie Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act (Act XXI of 1923), according to which no person shall engage or 
supply a seaman to be entered on board any ship in British India unless that person 
either holds a licence under the Act for the purpose, or is the owner or master or 
mate of Ilje ship, or is bona fide the servant and in the constant employ of the owner, 
or is a shipping master. Under Section 25 (2) , no person shall employ, for the purpose 
of engaging or supplying a seaman to be entered on board any ship in British India, 
any person unless tliat person either holds a licence under the Act for the purpose, 
or is the omier or master or mate of the ship, or is bona fide the servant and in the 
constant employment of the owner, or is a sliipping master. Licences have been 
issued in the past by the local Governments under Section 24 of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act to persons to engage or supply seamen for merchant ships in British 
India. Such licences, which are liable to be revoked, are now granted by the 
Governor General in Council for such period and under such terms and conditions 
as he thinks proper. 

As a result of the recommendation of the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee, the • 
question of revising the s 5 ’stem of recruitment of seamen at the principal ports of 
Calcutta and Bombay has been engaging the attention of the Government of India 
for some time past, and it has recently been decided that there .should be two methods 
of recruitment of serangs and butlers (the leading ratings), either of which may be 
adopted by the shipping companies. 

The first method is recruitment by tlie ship-owners or their agents direct. This 
method has been followed by the British India Steam Navigation Company at 
Calcutta, and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company at Bombay, for 
some time past ; and most of the shipping companies at Calcutta have agreed to 
adopt it for the recruitment of their leading ratings. It has also been adopted by 
the British India Steam Navigation Company and one or two of the smaller companies 
at Bombay. The system which it is proposed to adopt is as follows : — 

(1) The companies will maintain registers of the serangs and butlers in their 
regular employ, 

(2) The selection of serangs and butlers will be done at their own offices by their 
own marine superintendents, chief officers, chief engineers, etc. 

(3) Preference will, as far as possible, be given to men on the register who have 
been longest out of employ. 

(4) The broker will not be employed in any capacity in the selection. 

(5) Intimation that a crew is wanted will be given, not through a broker, but by 
by means of a notice board at tlie companies' offices This notice will specify the 
ship for which the crew is required and will give the date and hour at which the 
leading ratings wiU be selected. 

(6) On the date fixed, the leading ratings will assemble and the selection will be 
made from those present. 

(7) The lower ratings will be recruited by the marine superintendents or the 
ship's officers or a regular employee of the firm with the aid of the leading ratings. 

The second method is the recruitment of the leading ratings through the shipping 
office by means of an employment register for serangs and butlers, and selection at 
an open muster. This method has been devised for ship-owners or agents, who may 
not find it possible to make the necessary arrangements for the adoption of the first 
method. According to this method an employment register of serangs and butlers 
will be maintained in the shipping offices. Here, again, intimation that a crew is 
wanted will be given, not through the brokers, but by a notice on the notice Ix^ard 
at the shipping office. The notice will specifjr the ship for which a crew is required 
and the date and hour at which the leading ratings will be selected . At the time stated 
the owners or agents’ officers or the ships’ officers will attend and select the leading 
ratings from among those present at the open mirster. The lower ratings will bo 
recruited by the officers of the owners' or agents’ or by the ships' officers. 

It is hoped that the adoption of these systems of recruitment will remove the 
broker entirely from all connection with the selection of the leading ratings, and 
will limit his employment as an intermediary in the recruitment of the lower ratings 
iilmost entirely to the supply of men to fill vacancies occurring immediately prior to 
the vessels’ departure. 

At Calcutta it was the practice prior to the year 1925 to grant, on payment of 
the prescribed fee, first issue continuous discharge certificates mark^ " No previous 
sea service ” to all applicants applying for these certificates, rrespective of whether 
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they had obtained employment. These new recruits, about 10,000 annually, joined 
the ranks of seamen waiting for employment, and possibly the majority sooner or 
later got away to sea as " first voyagers." The annual addition of this large number 
to the ranks of seamen waiting for employment at the port only served to accentuate 
the unemployment problem and to intensify the post-war outcry in regard to 
unemployment. 

In 1925 the number of new recruits enrolled out of the applicants attending daily 
was gradually reduced under the orders of the .shipping master, and at the end of 
the year this method of enrolment was stopped altogether. According to the present 
practice, " first voyage certificates " are only i-ssned on the receipt of a written 
undertaking from the ships' officers to the eifect that the men wUl be signed on 
for the current voyage, and then only to tho.se who have passed the medical 
examination held by the ship's medical officer. Under this procedure the number 
enrolled each year is about 5,000. 

Sukhanes (quartermasters) at Calcutta, are selected at an open muster held at 
the shipping office. The selection is made by the marine superintendents of the 
shipping firms or by the ships’ officers. 

Desirability of establishing Employment Agencies . — The majority of lascar seamen 
are partly agriculturists, and after a period of service at sea often return to their 
homes in the di,stricts for considerable periods. They form themselves into groups 
— this is particularly so in Bombay — and these groups attach themselves to head 
rating.s who belong to their districts and whom they know. They will seldom agree 
to be employed unless their friends are engaged on the same vessel. In fact, the 
serang is the crew. He takes the chief part in their selection and is responsible for 
the efficient working of the lower ratings under him. In tiiesc circumstances it is 
more than doubtful whether any employment agency could be worked with success. 

n. — Organization of Managing Staff. 

13. Complaints against the master or officers of a ship under Section 92 of the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, are few and far between. Relations between 
the superior staff and the seamen appear to be satisfactory. 


m. — Housing. 

16, 18 and 19. With the exception of a certain amount of housing prosnded by 
employers in C,alcutta for seamen employed on inland steam vessels, housing is not 
provided for Indian seamen by employers, Government or other public agency. 

In Calcutta, a small percentage of Indian seamen— those who have made their 
homes in Calcutta — live in their own homes. 

With the above minor exceptions. Indian seamen, while ashore at the ports and 
not at their homes in the districts. live in so-called boarding homes belonging to 
private landlords. The Goanese seamen (the saloon crew), when ashore in port, live 
in " clubs " run by themselves. 

Indian seamen do not live with their families in the seaport towms. Their families 
remain at their homes in the districts. The accommodation supplied by the 
" boarding houses " is, tiierefore, of the simplest, and several men usually share 
one room. The boarding houses in Calcutta are gener.illy of a poor character, chiefly 
of the single-storied tiled tj-pe ; dark, damp and unhealthy looking. 

The clubs in which the Goanese live provide similar accomraoilation, but of a 
considerably better character. The accommoiiation provided is usually fully 
utilized. 

20. Bombay . — The usual rent paid by the Indian seamen is Re. 1 per month. 
In tlie Goanese clubs tlie montlily charge ihiries from Rc. 1-8 annas to Rs. 3. 

Calcutta . — ^The Indian seaman pays a rent of 8 annas a month. Rs. 6 a year, for 
lus accommodation in the boarding house whether he occupies it or not. In the 
Goanese club the annual charge is about Rs 12. 

Rangoon . — The cliarge in the boarding houses for Indian seamen is reported to 
bo Re, 1-8 annas per month. 

nr.— Hwoth. 

23. The general condition of health of Indian seamen may be described as good. 
They are inc5ically examined before being signed on for employment on board a ship. 
In C.iilcutta. the average number w'ho fail to pass the doctor may be taken at 8 per 
cent. The most usu^ causes for rejection by the doctor are venereal disease, 
respiratory troubles and skin complaints. The agreement with seamen is in the form 
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sanctioned by the Government* of India nnder Sections 27 and 28 of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. This form prescribes the latitudinal and time limits 
of the voyage or voyages, and provides for the free supply of warm clothing to the 
crew and the heating of their quarters in case the vessel proceeds to certain latitudes 
during the winter months. A scale of provision is included in the agreement and 
at the commencement of every foreign-going voyage the shipping master inspects 
the crews’ provisions and water in the presence of the serangs. The Act also provides 
for complaints from seamen regarding bad or insufficient food or water and for 
compensation therefor to seamen. Provision is also made in the Merchant Shipping 
law in regard to accommodation and medical attendance of seamen on board ships. 
The ftooommodation must be properly ventilated and protected from the weather 
and the sea, and the minimum space required for each lascar seaman is specified — 
vide Sections 198 to 21 1 of the English Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 ; Sections 25-27, 
34 and 64 of the English Act of 1906 ; and Sections 85-91 of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923. Due precaution is thus taken for the health of seamen on 
board ship. 

No reliable figures of mortality among seamen are available as the majority 
die in districts where their homes are. The fibres of mortality on board ship among 
lascar seamen engaged at the port of Bombay for the last three years are as follows ; — 
1926-27, 141 : 1927-28, 126 ; 1928-29, 102. 

24. The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (Section 209) requires a doctor to be carried 
by every foreign-going ship, as defined in that Act, which has 100 persons or more 
on board. The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 (Sections 184 and 201), also 
provides for a doctor when more than 100 passengers or pilgrims are carried between 
Indian and Red Sea ports. When no doctor is carried, any illness or injury to a 
seaman at sea is attended to by the master, who is instructed by the Medical Guide 
prescribed for the purpose by the Board of Trade Serious cases, or cases requiring 
hospital treatment, are left in hospital at the first port of call. In urgent cases at 
sea, the master can obtain medical advice by wireless from any port within, call or 
any vessel within call, which carries a doctor. In case of illness or injury on board 
a vessel in port which carries no doctor, the practice is to get a doctor from the shore. 
Most, if not all. shipping companies employ a doctor on shore for this purpose. 
In the case of hurt or injury in the service of the ship, or illne.ss not due to the wilful 
act or default of the seamen, all medical and maintenance expenses incurred until the 
seamen is cured or returned to his home port or dies (and in the latter case the 
expenses of burial), are payable by the owner of the ship. 

At the port of Calcutta, sick seamen are admitted fur treatment into tlie Presidency 
General Hospital, the Campbell Hospital, the Mayo Hospital and the Howrah 
Hospital. Hospital charges are met from the Hospit^ Port Dues Fund, constituted 
under Section 49 of the Indian I’orts Act. 

In Rangoon, free treatment is given at the following hospitals, to which seamen 
are sent by the port health officer and medical officers attending the ships : — (1) The 
General Hospital, Rangoon ; (2) The Contagious Disease Hospital, Rangoon ; and 
(3) The Ram Krishna Hospital, in East Rangoon. 

In Bombay, seamen are treated in the Jamsetjee Jeejibhoy, Goculdas Tajpal, 
and other hospitals. 

V. — Welfare. 

32. There is no recognized institution in Bombay connected with the welfare of 
Indian seamen. The establishment of an Indian Sailors’ Home in Bombay, has been 
under consideration for some time, and a committee appointed by Government is 
now considering the whole question. The Bombay Port Trust have already agreed 
to provide a suitable site or sites free of charge for the purpose and it is exf>ected 
that the institution will come into existence before long. In Calcutta and Rangoon 
no institute caters especially for the welfare of Indian seamen. The existing Sailors’ 
Home in Calcutta, is at present purely an institution for non-Indian officers and 
seamen. 'The home is being replaced by another institution to be called the Marine 
Club. Under the Memoranda and Articles of Association of the new (Marine) Club, 
Indian seamen are not excluded from the possible future benefits arising from the club. 

36. So far as is known, no special facilities exist for the education of lascar seamen 
and their children. 


VnL — Wofkmra’i Oompemtion. 

Since April, 1926, all the shipping companies have consented to the insertion 
in the Articles of Agreement of a clause by which they agree to pay compensation 
in cases of injury to or death by accident of any lascar or other native seamen in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indian Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923. 
Before that date, Indian seamen employed on vessels registered in the United 
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Kiaffdom were entitled to compensation under tlie English Act of 1906 and not under 
the Indian Act. The present arrangement is much more satisfactory, as it enables 
claims to be dealt with sooner and the claimants can appeal to the commissioner for 
workmen’s compensation in case they are not satisfied with the compensation 
received. The decision of the commisstoner is final. 


IX. — Homs. 

55. 'There are no legishitive provisions, stipulations arising out of collective 
agreements, or arbitration decisions or awards regulating the working periods on 
board ship. It is only by custom that the period of work is regulated, and the working 
periods vary with different ratings and also to some extent on different lines. There 
is, therefore, no standard time-table in force, but the hours of work are generally as 
follows : — 

UecA Hands. — At sea, from about 5.30 a.m. or 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. or 5.30 p.m., 
with two intervals of one hour each for meals and one hour’s duty on look-out. 
Shorter hours are worked on Saturdays and Sundays. On Saturdays from 5.30 a.m. 
or 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. or 1 p.m., with one hour off for meals, and on Sundays from 5.30 
or 6 a.m. to 9 a.m. In- port from 3 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with the same intervals for 
meals and shorter hours as above on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Engine Room Crew. — At sea, the crew is divided into watches. Each watch is 
four hours on duty and 8 hours off duty. In port, the hours of duty are from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., with intervals for meals as above. Shorter hours are w'orked on Saturdays 
— 7 a.m. to 2 p.m., with one hour off — ^and no work is done on Sundays, except 
that necessary to maintain lighting and sanitary services. 

Saloon Crew — The duties performed b>' this section of the crew are so various 
that any general statement regarding hours of work would be misleading. Broadly 
speaking, men are required to be on duty during service hours, which vary with the 
class of employment and the rating of the individual. 

The men are, however, liable to be called out at any time in case of emergency. 
Such emergencies occur seldom and overtime is avoided as far as possible. When 
overtime becomes necessary, it is the general practice to give the men compensating 
time off as opportunity occurs during ordinary working hours. Complaints regarding 
overwork or overtime arc unknown. 

56. The days worked per week are six to six and a half approximately. 

The Thirteenth Maritime Session of the International Labour Conference to be 
held in October, 1929, will consider the question of the regulation of the hours of 
work on board ship, and their deliberations will sliow how far it is feasible or advisable 
to regulate the hour.s of work for seamen employed on board ships. 

XQ. — Wage*,. 

96. Lists are appended showing the prevailing rates of -wages and the wages 
paid before tlie war by the I'eninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
(Appendix A.)* These rates are slightly higher than those paid by other companies. 
Liste showing the rates of wages paid by otlier shipping companies in Bomtay are 
also attached (Appendix B).* A list of wages prevailing at the port of Calcutta 
since 1923, on sliips other than those belonging to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited, is also attached (Appendix C).* The wages paid by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. Limited, are slightly higher than these. The 
present rates of wages in Calcutta are generally from 33 per cent, to 50 per cent, 
above pre-war rates. The rates of seamen’s wages in the port of Rangoon, although 
based on wages prevailing at Calcutta, are slightly higher owing to local conditions. 

101. Wages are not fixed by agreement, but the w-ages paid are entered on the 
Articles of Agreement under which tlie seamen are signed on. The present Bombay 
rates of wages (excluding those paid by the P. it O.) were fixed by the Liners’ 
Conference and to this extent arc standardized. Wages varj^ at tlie cUfferent ports 
and some companies pay slightly higher rates than other companies for particolar 
ratings. 

104. Tlie labour supply being greater than the demand, it is not affected by warn 
changes. Moreover, the changes in wages during recent years have on the wh<3e 
been to the seamen’s ad'i’antage. 

105. It is not considered necessary to fix minimum wages. 


* Not printed. The rates are given in Memoranda of Government of Bombay and 
Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie. & Co. (Vol. I, Part I, pages 71 and 545-546) ; and 
also in Memorandum of Capt. R. Liddle (Vol. V, Part I, pages 364-365). 
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106. (i) Pines deducted from tlie wages of Indian seamen for breach of discipline 
on board do not in the aggregate amount to large sums. These fines are deducted 
from the wages of the seamen when they are paid ofi and are credited to Government 
by the shipping master. At Bombay, the amount credited during the last three 
years has been as follows .—1926-27, Rs. 682 ; 1927-28, Rs. 729 ; 1928-29, Rs. 593. 

(ii) Other deductions foom wages provided in the agreement are for embezzlement 
or wiUul or negligent destruction of ships’ cargo or stores, zind for fines imposed by 
the customs' authorities for contraband goods found on board. The ofience must 
be supported by a log entry. An entry inflicting a fine in the case of Indian seamen 
is frequently cancelled by the master at the termination of voyage if the seaman's 
subsequent conduct has been good. 

(iii) Fines are not utilized for any special purpose. 

107. Wages are paid on the termination of the voyage and completion of the 
agreement. An advance of one month’s wages is usually made when the crew are 
signed on and further advances may be made during the voyage at the discretion 
of the master. The English Merchant Shipping Act provides for the final payment 
of wages within two days of discharge (Section 1 34) ; while under the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, payment must be made within five days after discharge, or within 
three days after delivery of the cargo, whichever first happens (vide Section 47) . 

108. Indebtedness of seamen in Calcutta is extensive. It is reported that in the 
deck department, 85 per cent, of the lascars are in debt and the average rate of their 
indebte^ess is Rs. 25. The minimum debt is stated to be Rs. 15 and the maximum 
Rs. 700. In the engine room department, 95 per cent, are in debt, with an average 
rate of indebtedness of Rs. 30. the limits varyung from Rs. 20 to Rs. 1,000. In the 
saloon department, 75 per cent, are in debt, with limits varying betw'een Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 1,000, and the average being Rs. 35. Taking all these departments together, 
the average rate of interest paid on loans varies from 75 to 150 per cent. It is roughly 
estimated that the total amount lent amounts to as much as 4 or 5 lakhs of rupees. 

As regards indebtedness in Bombay we have very little information. The shipping 
master reports that when seamen have been out of employment for a long time and 
have no money, they borrow from other seamen or from serangs or ghat serangs, 
and pay back the loan when they get employment. He adds that in Bombay, 
professional money-lenders do not lend money to seamen, on account of their 
frequent absences and because their homes are not in Bombay. 


XnL— Efficiency. 

Certificates ol efficiency as lifeboatmen are now granted by the Board of Trade 
ofiicials in the United Kingdom, and by port ofificers in India. Seamen may appear 
for examination to obtain such certificates, and are encouraged to do so by the 
shipping companies. The increased employment of Indian seamen in recent years 
would seem to indicate that they are reasonably efficient. It also appetirs from 
informal enquiries made by shipping masters that ships’ officers are of opinion that 
there has been considerable improvement in the general efficiency of Indian crews 
during the last year. This is partly accounted for by the medical examination which 
precedes engagement and by the closer scrutiny of the men’s records, as shown by 
their continuous discharge certificates by the ship’s officers at the time of selecting 
the crews. 


XIV. — Trade Combinatioiu. 

117. Indian seamen have organized themselves into several unions. At Calcutta 
there are at present four unions : — The Indian Seamen's Union, the Indo-Asiatic 
Seamen's Union, the Indian Quartermasters’ Union and the Mariners' and Workers’ 
Union. The Indo-Asiatic Seamen’s Union is a new body, having come into existence 
owing to a split in the Indian Seamen’s Union. The Mariners’ and Workers’ Union 
is a body which professes to represent Port Trust dock and marine employees. At 
Bombay there are two unions : — The Indian Seamen's Union and the Bombay 
Seamen’s Union. The former union comprises about half the total number of Goanese 
seamen who are employed as butlers, cooks, waiters, general servants, etc. (known 
as the saloon or purser's department), and about a quarter or one-third of tire seamen 
employed in the deck and engine room departments, the majority of whom are 
Muhammadans and the remainder Hindus. Punjabis and Pathans, who are mostly 
employed in the engine room department in the P. & O. S. N. Co., do not belong to 
the Union, neither do the deck crews of the same company, who are Muhummadans 
from the Bombay Presidency. The ^mbay Seamen’s Union is composed of the 
Goanese seamen employed in the P. & O. S. N. Co. There is also a seamen’s union 
at Karachi. 
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The numerical strength oi the unions mentkmed above is reported to be as 
foUowB : — The Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta, about 3,000 ; &e Indo-Asiatic 
Seamen’s Union, about 2,000; the Indian Quartermasters’ Union, Calcutta, about 
1,500 ; the Mariners’ and Workers’ Union, Calcutta, not knovm ; the Indian Seamen’s 
Union, Bombay, about 21,500 ; the Seamen’s Union, Bombay, about 8,500 ; the 
Seamen's Union, Karachi, 25. 

118. The organizations mentioned above do not appear to have had much effect 
on the conditions generally of the employees. Attention is, however, invited to the 
attached note prepared by the Government of Bombay regarding the seamen's 
unions in that Presidency (Appendix D). 

119. The aim of all the associations and unions is the protection of the interests 
and the improvement of conditions of their workers. 

120. (i) The history of the several unions mentioned above is not available, but 
brief particulars regarding the Indian Seamen's Union, Bombay, will be found in 
the constitution and rules of the union and in the notes prepared by the Government 
of Bombay (Appendix D). 

(ii) In Bombay the majority of seamen in the deck and engine room departments 
do not belong to the unions and evidently have no use for them. In Calcutta only 
a small percentage of the seamen belong to the unions. The Indian Quartermasters’ 
Union, Calcutta, is, however, believed to be well representative of the quartermasters. 
This union is better organized than the others. The workers or members appear, in 
practice, to exercise very little control over the management of the union. 

(iii) The relations of the Bombay Seamen’s Union with ':he P. & O. S. N. Co., 
seem to be of a friendly and co-operative nature. Relations between the shipping 
companies and the Indian Seamen's Union, Bombay, are not of this cliaracter, as 
this union is reported to have adojited a dictatorial and obstructive attitude on 
several occasions. 

121. The only union registered as a trade union under the Trade Unions Act, 
1926, is the Indian Seamen's Ilnion, Bombay. 

XV. — Strike* and Lock-oata. 

123. In the port of Bombay there have been no strikes and lock-outs in recent 
years. In 1926 a dispute took place between the Indian Seamen’s Union and the 
licensed .shipping brokers. Although referred to as a strike, it was not a regular 
industrial dispute in the sense in which the term is generally understood. 

In Calcutta there has been only one industrial dispute affecting Indian seamen 
(other than seamen employed on inland steam vessels) during the period 1921-28. 
It involved 2,000 men and caused a loss of 24.000 days to the workers. The dispute 
arose on the question of pay but ended in failure. 

124. The shipping master is open to receive and hear grieiances of seamen and 
represent the same to the shipping companies. 

The English Merchant Shipping .^ct. 1894 (Sections 137 and 211) and the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1923 (Sections 42 and 92) provide for settlement of disputes 
regarding w.tges. and for facilities for seamen to make complaints against the master 
or any of the crew to a magistrate. British consular officer or officer in command of 
one of His .Majesty's ships. The Articles of Agreement also provide for the repre- 
sentation of grievances to certain authorities in the United Kingdom, British colonial 
ports or foreign ports. 

No use has so far been made of the Employer's and Workmen's (Disputes) 
Act IX of 1860. 


APl’EXDIX D. 

Trade combinations amongst seamen in Bombay City date as far back as the 
year 1919. The Asiatic Seamen's Union and the Portuguese Seafarers’ Union were 
the earliest formations which amalg.amati'd together in April. 1921, under the name 
of the Indian Seamen’s E^nion. This union was composed of Goans working as saloon 
crews, and the main object for the formation of this union was to secure rotation 
of employment for its members by insisting that all requisitions for saloon crews 
should be filled from persons put up by the union and not directly by the Government 
shipping brokers, who, it was alleged, were in the habit of offerii^ emplojmient to 
those v^o could and were prepared to pay the highest price for jobs. During the 
year 1925 the activities of the union were considerably curtailed owing to a dispute 
■with the Government shipping brokers regarding the channels tlirough which men 
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should b« uogaged tor <Jie flipping compai^ *^t 

bn^kas had agreed not to en^ge saloon stafi of men tbrou^ 

brokers domed Uus, although Sey used to e^ge a ce^in 

the union. At the beginning of the year 1926, the Government J=**?*!^ 

began to become more independent of the union owing to more 
dvaitable and the number of orders sent to the union declined. 1 he officers of tne 
nmon retahated by refusing to allow any unionists or non-unionists to ac^pt 
employment through the brokers Active picketing was resorted to and this 
" strike was reported to have cost the union nearly Its. 20,000, which the officers 
of the union stated had been spent in giving relief doles to unemployed members. 
But this explanation of the diminution of the funds was not accepted by many of 
the members of the union. The position then was that the Government shipping 
brokers did not forward any orders at all to the union and engaged all the necessary 
crews they required both from non-unionist and those members of the union who 
refused to obey the mandate of the president of the union not to accept employment 
offered by the brokers. The policy of the executive created a considerable amount 
of discontent among the members and they refused to pay their subscriptions to the 
union until such time as a proper account was forthcoming of the manner in which 
the union’s fund had been expended. The members of the union held a meeting on 
the 15th March. 1926, at whiti various questions in connection with the re-organiza- 
tion of the whole union were discussed. About 500 members, however, declined to 
continue as members under the existing management, and they decided to start a 
new union under the name of the Bombay Seamen's Union. By the I5th April, 

1 ,500 persons had joined the new union and this number was doubled by the 1st June. 
The new union raised a special fund of Rs. 3,000 for the legal expenses in connection 
with the prosecution of 1. J. Athaide, President of the Indian Seamen’s Union, on a 
charge of alleged criminal misappropriation of funds amounting to over Rs. 18,000, 
which were held to the credit of the reserve fund of that union in the names of its 
president and secretary. The charge was, however, not sustained and Mr. Athaide 
was eventually honourably acquitted, after a protracted trial, the legal costs of the 
defence of which completely crippled the financial resources of the Indian Seamen’s 
Union. In July. 1926, the Indian Seamen’s Union decided to make the union 
thoroughly representative of all classes of seamen, and as a result of extensive pro- 
paganda work succeeded in registering 5,968 khalasis, serangs, tindals, etc., from 
engineering and deck crews as members. The constitution was remodelled and at 
a meeting of the members held on the 19th Octobt r, 1926, Mr. N. M. Jo.shi. M.L.A., 
was elected trea.surer, and Mr. Syed Munawar, M.L.C., was appointed general 
secretary. The union was registered under the Trade Unions Act on the 1 st Deci mbet, 
1927. Mr. N. M. Joshi was elected president of the union about the middle of the 
year 1928. and Mr. S. V. Parulekar, another member of the Servants of India Society, 
was appointed treasurer. The membership of the Indian Seamen’s Union stood at 
21,512 as at 1st March, 1929, and that of the Bombay Seamen’s Union at 8,548. 
Several efforts were made by disinterested outsiders from lime to time to try and 
bring about a reconciliation between these two unions with a view to an amalgamation. 
The members of the Bombay Seamen’s Union, however, refused to listen to any 
proposal for a combination unless tlie Indian Seamen's Union abandoned its policy 
of extending its membershij) to departments other than saloon crews As the latter 
union has now fully committed itself to the policy of admitting person.s employed 
as deck and engine hands, a reconciliation appears to be highly improbable, A third 
seamen's union in the Presidency was formed at Karachi, in July. 1927, under the 
name of the Indian Seamen's Union, Karachi, but the membership of this union as 
at 1st March, 1929, stood at 25. 


The following figures illustrate the growth of membership of the two unions of 
seamen in the Presidency : — 


Name of Union. 



Membership 

us at 1st June of 

— 


1922. 

1923. ‘ 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

The Indian Sea- 
men’s Union. 

10,000 

10,000 


12,000 

11,597 

15,436 

19,931 

21,512* 

The Seamen’s 
Union. 

— 

1 

t 1 

— 


2,900 

8,000 

' 8,555 

1 

8,548* 


* As at 1st March, 1929. 
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Jlr. CHARLES T. LETTON, OFFG. CONTROLLER OF PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY, INDIA. 


Introductory. 

For the execution of the printing and binding work of the offices of the Central 
Government comprising the Secretariat Departments of the Government of India 
and their attached and subordinate offices at Simla and Delhi and the Army Head- 
quarters, the five major presses are : (1) Government of India Press, Calcutta ; 
(2) Government of India Press, Delhi ; (3) Government of India Pr^, Simla ; 
(4) Government of India Press, Aligarh ; (5) Government of India Forms Press, 
^Icutta, and are maintained directly under the control of the Controller of Printing, 
Stationery, India. In addition to these, there are also certain minor presses, which, 
though not strictly under the administrative control of the Controller, are still subject 
to his technical supervision, some of which are occasionally utilized to a small extent 
to take up the overflow of work in the major presses in times of stress. These minor 
presses are : (1) The J^orth-West Frontier Province Press, Peshawar ; (2) The 
Residency Press, Hyderabad ; (3) The Residency Press, Bangalore ; (4) The C^tral 
India Agency Press ; (5) The Baluchistan Agency Press. The information furnished 
in this memorandum relates mainly to the major presses. 


n. — StaS Orgsnisstion. 

Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Supervising Staff — (i) Methods in fore* ; 
(ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen . — Consequent on a stringent 
economy campaign by the Government of India relatmg to their printing and 
stationery department, which commenced about the year 1922, as well as the intro- 
duction of roechamcal composition, it was necessary to make considerable reductions 
in the stafls of all the presses. There has since been little or no recruitment of in- 
dustrial staff and where additional labour was required, it was recruited from the 
men who had been retrenched. Therefore, as re^ds the industrial staff it may 
be said that any special method of recruitment has for some years now been uncalled 
for. 

Men are recruited to the permanent or temporary establishment under the orders 
of the manager. Candidates for the posts of readers may be required to appear in an 
examination to show their proficiency before they can be employed in any of the 
Presses. Compositors are recruited only after trial before one of the supervising 
officers. They are classified after three months’ earnings on piece only, after which 
their classes are fixed according to the rules for classification of pieceworkers in the 
Government of India Presses. 

The measures adopted for securmg appointment of the members of minority 
communities to clerici establishment of tte Government of India Offices were not 
previously adhered to in making appomtments to the industrial establishment, but 
it has lately been decided by the Government of India that the procedure laid down 
for the recruitment to clerical establishments should also be adopted in tlie case of 
mdnstrial establishment, subject to the condition that the communal composition 
of the staff should be determined with reference to the aggregate strength of the 
Press. 

In order to provide for the training of Indians for supervising posts in the Govern- 
ment of India Pres^, five apprentices are trained in the Government of India Press, 
Calcutta. The period of apprenticeship is five years, during which an apprentice is 
paid &. 50 per mensem as subsistence allowance. The apprentices are placed under 
the direction of the supervising officers in the I'arious branches of the Pr^. Exami- 
nation to test the progress m^e is held from time to time. Facilities are also pro- 
vided for the higher training of apprentices in England at the rate of one each year 
details of which follow. 

Recruitment of the Subordinate Supervising Establishment . — Under the instmcticnia 
issued by the Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour, letter 
No. A.-389, dated the 2nd February, 1923, paragraph 2 (8), vacancies in the grade 
of s^tioaholders are alternatively filled from assistant sectionholders and duly 
qualified compositors. Apart from this and the apprenticeship scheme mentioned 
above, there are no methods in force at present regarding the recruitment and 
training of the subordinate supervising st^, and we have to content ourselves 
with what material we have in the lower ranks, and promote them to the 
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Bubordinate supervising staff as vacancies occur. These men undergo no specific 
training beyond what they can learn in the course of their duties and in their 
own time. Such staff, therefore, generally consists of workmen who have qualified 
themselves for supervising duties by reason of their experience and service in 
their reqiective branches. It is not possible to recruit outsiders for such duties, 
who possess no experience of press work, especially of Government presses. So 
far no difficulty has been experienced in finding suitable men to fill vacancies 
that have occurred, but I am afraid that in this respect the future does not look 
too bright, as there are now very few men in the Presses really capable of taking 
up supervising work. This, I think, is due to the fact that of recent years the type 
of man taking up printing as a livelihood has deteriorated, due, I think, to the fact 
that the emoluments available offer insufficient inducement to the type of men we 
obtained 20 or 25 years ago. 

The rules relating to the recruitment of apprentices will be found in the new 
handbook. 

Scholarships in the Printing and Allied Trades are awarded by the Government 
of India. Since the institution of the scheme apprentices have been sent each year 
to England for training, selected from amongst those undergoing training in the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta. 

Training of Apprentices in India . — The training of apprentices at the Calcutta 
Press is not altogether satisfactory, but under conditions prevailing, I doubt 
whether any considerable alteration or improvement is possible. 

The method adopted is practically identical with that exercised in England. 
The apprentices spend a part of their apprenticeship in all branches of the Press to 
work side by side with those employees actuaUy carrying out the work of each 
branch. There is. however, one great difference ; the apprentice in England works 
side by side with fully trained men, and is able, from the commencement of his 
career, to glean absolutely expert advice from the workmen. If he is ambitious, he 
is able to attend evening classes at technical schools for a thorough theoretical 
training in subjects not generally dealt with in detail in the ordinary workshops. 
These conditions do not prevail in India in the printing trade. Ih-actically all the 
workmen have a very elementary knowledge of the art. The number of fully trained 
technical staff employed at the Government of India Presses is insufficient to permit 
of their imparting a thorough knowledge of the art to the. workmen ; they are only 
able to advise or instruct as occasion arises. 

The position at the Calcutta Press for imparting good technical knowledge to the 
apprentices does not improve as time advances, chiefly on account of the fact the 
overseers’ posts are being filled, at pre.scnt, by men who possess only the Indian 
workmen's knowledge of the art. Whatever help and advice is fiossible is given by 
the trained officials and the apprentices arc instructed to approach the fully qualified 
technical officers with any difficulties they experience. 

That two apprentices failed in the past is not sufficient cause to condemn the 
present system, seeing that there is no alternative at present. From what I saw of the 
apprentices’ work in the last examination held. I am of the opinion the men can, and 
do obtain sufficient grounding to justify their being sent to England to complete their 
training. We should not, and do not, detain apprentices the full five years if they do 
not show adaptability to the work, or it is considered that they are not sufficiently 
interested. 

The result of tlie examination given to the apprentices periodically should be such 
as to satisfy the management they are likely to acquire such a knowlrfge of the trade 
after three years’ training, especially from a practical point of view, to justify their 
being sent to England to gain the more advanced knowledge. I am convinced, 
however, that if they are prepared to work and study hard in England, they will 
learn more during their three years study there, than we are able at present to 
impart to them over many years in India. 

I am unable, under present conditions at the Press, to suggest more helpful 
methods of instruction than at present exist. It must be recognized a good deal 
depends on the apprentice himself, if he is sufficiently interested and ambitious bo will 
seek knowledge from those he is aware are able to give it, and 1 am sure the instruc- 
tion will be well and freely given. 

'There is at present under consideration in Calcutta by private printers and the 
Government of Bengal a scheme for training, in the technic^ school there, of youths 
in practical printing. The Government of India need to be assex^ted with and to 
encourage this movement, which will be for the good of the industry in general and 
the Government Presses in particular. 
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Holders of Government Scholarships in Printing and Allied Trades now under 
training in England . — The following gives the particulars of the holders of Government 
scholarships in Printing and Allied Trades now under training in England : — 


Names. 

Dates of their 
apprenticeship in 
the Calcutta ftess. 

Dates of | 

commencement of 
their training | 
in England. 

Date due to 
return from 
England. 

1. Mr. A. C. Sen .. 

1st May, 1922 . . 

23rd August, 1926 

September, 1929. 

2. Mr. B. K. Roy 

1st May, 1924 . . 

23rd August, 1927 

September, 1930. 

3. Mr. M. K. Maz- 
umdar. 

Unpaid apprentice 
from 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1926. Paid 
apprentice from 
vlst January, 1927 

• September, 1928 

j September, 1931. 

4. Mr. A. N. Sen . . 

Unpaid apprentice 
from 23rd Jan- 
uary, 1926. I>aid 
apprentice from 
1st October, 1927 

* September, 1929 

September, 1932. 

i 


* Exact date not yet reported by the High Commissioner. 


Works Committee . — Works committees have been established in the Calcutta, 
Simla, Delhi and Aligarh I’resses to afford the employees regular opportumties of 
discussing with tlie super\’ising staff inequalibes and difficulties which may arise 
under working conditions. The rules for works committees will be found in ^e new 
handbook. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in keeping the works committees 
alive in some of the Presses latterly. While that in Calcutta became defunct in 
1924-25, that in Simla flourisheil from the start while I was manager of that press. 
I found the committee of substantial assistance, and ready to co-operate on all 
questions arising for the benefit of the workmen in general or the Press in particular. 
On taking over charge of the Calcutta Press, I resuscitated the committee there, 
and up to 1927, when I handed over charge, I found it also substantially advanta- 
geous to tlie management and to the workmen. The elections for representatives 
were keenly contested each year, and the committee soon rcahzed the benefits it 
conferred. That committee is a real live committee as a perusal of the minutes, 
especially those recently received, will show. In Simla, however, I regret to note 
that since I handed over, there lias been a change for the worse. The manager of 
that Fhess now reports : — 

" The works committee has been revived on more than one occasion, and though 
still in existence here, it has been lacking in interest in the performance of its legiti- 
mate duties for some time back. It is extremely difficult to say exactly why this 
state of affairs should persist. Efforts have been made, more than once, to bring 
home to the men that the works committee is not functioning as it ought to, but with 
no permanent results. I have even suggested matters that could bo taken up by the 
works committee, and drafted questions for them which at the time seemed to waken 
them up a bit, but they soon fell asleep again. 

" One thing is morally certain, and that is the reason for this lack of interest 
cannot be because there are no grievances to ventilate. That would be a state of 
affairs too utopian to contemplate, and hardly to be found in any factory. From 
my experience of works committees during the past five years I am inclined to the 
view tliat employees expect that whenever suggestions ore put up by them they ought 
to be carried out, and when, for administrative reasons these are tamed down, they 
get disgruntled and protest by silence. Employees are also very fond of taking up 
matters through the works committee which are outside the scope of the committee, 
and when informed the matter cannot be discussed, they ^t qmte annoyed, though 
they know full well they are in the wrong. The invariable reply is ‘ What is the use 
of a works committee if we cannot take up any question we want to ?' 

" Then again there is the Legislative Assembly. From many of the questions 
that have loomed up in that body lately, so far as the Simla Pr^ is concerned, it 
would appear as if employees have found a more effective way of ventilating their 
nievances, for many of the questions have been such as could quite l^timatety 
have been taken up by the works committee. I do not for a moment considm that 
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tile men obtained any more favourable results by this method, but they have certainly 
gained udder puUicity, which is appai^tly what they are after, and which un- 
doubtedly gives a cert^ amount of satisfaction, and creates a feeling of something 
gained, however small.” 

In Delhi the works committee is functioning satisfactorily, but in Aligarh it has 
not been a success. I have on more than one occasion had to communicate with 
the managmnent on the subject. In 1927 I had to insist on this committee being 
resuscitated. Only recently I have had to call the manager's attention to the fact 
that more anonymous letters reach the Controller from this Press than all the others 
combined, and yet this is the only Press which continually reports the works com- 
mittee as not meeting because there is no business. 

That there is something in what the manager, Simla Press, says in his last para- 
graph, is borne out by a communication I have received from the manager of the 
Calcutta Press, forwarding the undermentioned notice which he found posted up 
in the Press, and it may well be that the employees prefer to air their grievances 
publicly in this manner : — 

PRESS EMPLOVEES’ ASSOCIATION. 

(Founded by Deshabandhu Das in 1919.) 

Head Office ; 175, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, the 29th July, 1929. 

To— All Compositors, Government of India Press, Calcutta. 

Dear Sirs, — I beg to inform you that autumn session of the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly will commence its sitting shortly. I shall, therefore, be 
glad to receive all grievances for interpellation within two days. 

Trusting this will receive your prompt attention. 

Yours faithfnUy, (Sd.) M. DAS GUPTA. 

Acting Secretary, Press Employees’ Association. 

Relations gene/ally between the Supervising Staff and the Ranh and File. — Relations 
generally throughout all the Presses arc fairly satisfactory. There are occasions, 
but they are of very infrequent occurrence, when the employees, through the works 
committee, bring to notice the fact that the relations between the manager and the 
employees leave something to be desired. The grievances of the employees are mostly 
to be attributed to what they consider to be the insufficiency of their emoluments 
than to any dissatisfaction with the management of the sever^ Presses. 


nL — ^Hoofing. 


In the Calcutta FVess, accommodation is provided for the menial staff only, 
i.e., durwans and sweepers. 

In the Delhi Press there are at present 342 quarters of various types at its disposal, 
out of which 311 are occupied by Press employees. The number of employees is 
4 10. Therefore housing is found for 76 per cent. The remainder live in Uie city either 
for preference or family reasons. 

A statement showing the description of each class of quarter, and to which class 
of employees actually aUotted, is given below ; — 


Type 

of 

quarter. 

Number 

al- 

lotted. 

1 

j Description. 

"C" 

37 

4 rooms, with 2 verandahs, 1 
store room, 1 servant’s room, 

1 kitchen, 1 bath room, 1 
latrine and courtyard. 

•• D " 

7 

As in " C " type, except 1 
servant's room. 

“E" 

224 

2 rooms, with 2 verandahs, 1 
kitchen, 1 bathroom, 1 lat- 
rine and courtyard. 

"F” 

74 

Constructed 6 in a block, con- 
taining 17 rooms and 2 
latrines. 


Status of employees to whom 
the quarters are aUotted. 


Qerks, readers, supervising 
stafi, operators, mechanics, etc. 


Clerks, readers and operators, 
etc. 

Assistant sectionholders, com- 
positors, binders and ware- 
housemen, clerks, pressmen 
and machinemen, etc. 

Inferior servants. 
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Under the orders of the Government of India, the recovery of rent from the 
Indian staff for accommodation, fnmiture where provided, and water is limited 
to 5 per cent, of salary. For the purpose of salary of pieceworkers class rates are 
taken. Peons are allowed free quarters. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the Government of India have 
sanctioned the construction of the following accommodation at the new site in the 
city extension area, to which place the Press will be shifted as soon as the new 
building is ready for occupation : — 

Por Officers. 


1 bungalow for gazetted officer 

Class " C. 

1 bungalow for non-gazetted officer 

Class “ D 

For Establishment. 

1 orthodox clerk’s quarter 

Class “ B 

2 orthodox clerks’ quarters 

5 unorthodox clerks' quarters 

Class " C. 

Class " C. 

37 orthodox clerks’ quarters 

Class " D. 

29 orthodox clerks’ quarters 

191 daftries' quarters.* 

61 peons’ quarters. 

New type 


328 


The sanctioned strength of the Press establishment is 410 ; so it appears that it is 
proposed to provide accommodation for 80 per cent, of the staff. 

In Simla, with the exception of 21 quarters on the ground floor of the Indian 
Clerks’ Barracks situated on the Cart Road, and 12 on the Press premises for peons 
and chaukidars on the permanent establislimcnt, there is no house accommodation 
provided for the employees of the Simla Press as is the case at Delhi. The quarters 
on the Cart Road are occupied by 19 men out of a total strength of 353. The accom- 
modation available is one room measuring 10 ft. by 10 ft., with a small kitchen and 
latrine adjoining the room. These are provided at a rent of Rs. 47 per annum 
plus electric charges of Re. 1-4 annas per mensem, and are subject to the conditions 
that they will have to be vac;ited should they be required for occupation by secretariat 
clerks. Though this has not been necessary .so far, presumably on account of the 
limited accommodation and poor condition of the quarters, the stipulation is never- 
tlieless laid down by Gevemmeut lor all Press employees. There is very little doubt 
in my opinion but tluit this question of quarters has produced much discontent. 
Personally I am of opinion that the provision of quarters at a reasonable rent will 
go a very long way towards alleviating the present discontent. Moreover, it will, 
I feel, be distinctly advantageous to Government as owing to the accommodation 
question in Simla a man living in Government quarters will hesitate before he resigns 
or gives cause for dismissal involving removal from these quarters, with the possibility 
of finding none elsewhere even at an exorbitant rent. Therefore, I think the provision 
of quarters at a reasonable rental will not only of itself go a long way towards attract- 
ing men to the Press, but contribute towards retaining the men we have got. Failing 
the buildmg of suitable quarters for Press employees, 1 feel that the demands for 
house rent allowance will have to be considered 

In the Aligarh Press no quarters are available except for a few menials. 


IV.— Health. 

The information to be furnished under tliis head will depend upon the main- 
tenance and examination of healtli and vital statistics relating to the Press employees 
in the cities in which the Government of India Presses ore located. Statistics will 
also have to be collected showmg tlie extent to whicli Press employees are susceptible 
to local diseases prevalent in certain cities, such as malaria and beriberi in Calcutta, 
fever, sraall-pox and lung diseases in Delhi, etc., and the common ailments which 
compel them to be absent from work from time to time. It will also be necessary 
to know the extent to which local diseases supply the causes for premature retirement 
from service, and other causes leading to their being invalided. Statistics on these 
points are not available, and the figures kept by the municipal committees of the 
towns do not show separately the health conditions of Press workers. It is not 
therefore possible to furnish any information on this point, and if it is desired that 
statistics under this head should be collected in future, the health departments of 


• It has since been proposed to convert 96 of these to a new " E " type. 
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the various cities in which the Government of India Presses are located will have to 
be asked to maintain separate i^res for the purpose, and render an annual return to 
the Controller of Printing and Stationery for examination and review. If, however, 
the general health can be judged by the number of medical certificates received daily 
in each of the Presses from the employees in support of their applications for leave, 
then I am afraid the only conclusion to be arrived at is that the health of the employees 
is, indeed, in a bad state. This, however, may not be a genuine test of health con- 
ditions, as in order to prevent leave being refus^ otherwise, recourse is had to medical 
certificates for any and every minor ailment. There is no doubt, in my mind, that 
with very few exceptions, the physique and stamina of the Press workers in all Presses 
is very poor. How much of this can be attributed to any of the following reasons 
is a matter of opinion, i.e., standard of living, arduous labour, hours of work, in-, 
sanitary working conditions. Certain it is that in the Simla Press the building and 
surroundings are ideal. In the C,alcutta Press, they could not be much worse. 
Here a large number of the workers perform their allotted task daily with the 
aid of artificial light, as the workrooms in places are dark and badly ventilated. 
They are overcrowded. 

In the Delhi Press it is noted that the physique of the workers appointed locally 
appears to be somewhat better than that of the Bengalee employees who were 
transferred from Calcutta, who appear to have suffered from the effects of the Delhi 
climate and also from malaria. 

In Delhi a new Press building is going up, and like Simla, there should be no 
complaint about conditions of work there. Working conditions in the Presses, 
however, have improved considerably during recent years, but there is still room for 
improvement in the following directions : — The Calcutta Press should be rebuilt 
without any further delay. In Delhi and Simla a reduction of the hours of attendance 
during the Legislative Sessions is called for. House accommodation should be 
provided where the Press is difficult to get at as in Simla. 

Establishment of a Provident Fund to provide for the Widows and Children of 
deceased Employees . — Statistics are not readily available, but 1 venture the opinion 
that very few Press workers live to enjoy their pen.sion for any lengthy period. 
I have been struck by the large number who die at or about the pensionable age. 

Extent of Medical Facilittes provided and utilised . — In Calcutta a dispensary has 
recently been attached to the Press. It is manned by a sub-assistant surgeon and 
two compounders, and their services are readily availed of by the employees. 

In Simla a sub-assistant surgeon visits the Press every second day, and quite 
a number of men seek his advice. Owing to the distance of the I^ess from the hospital 
a coolie has recently been sanctioned by Government for bringing medicines from the 
hospital to the Press. Medicines are supplied free of cost at the Civil and Military 
Dispensary. In addition to the above a first-aid medical box is provided at Govern- 
ment expense for emergencies, as it was not possible to open a dispensary on the 
Press premises. 

Delhi.- — During the malaria season following the monsoon, as a prophylactic 
measure, quinine is distributed free to the staff of the Delhi Ifress, and an annual 
expenditure of Ks. 150 is being incurred on this accounl. 

Attached to the residential quarters of the I’ress employees, there is a provincial 
Government hospital named Balak Kara's House Hospital It is staffed by an as- 
sistant-surgeon, sub-assistant surgeon and two compounders. This hospital is 
meant for all Indian servants of the (Joverninent of India residing in this area 
(Timarpur), including the employees of the I’ress who have the same mediail facilities 
at this hospital as employees of other departments of the Government of India. 

The sub-a.ssistant surgeon attached to Balak Ram's Hou.se Hospital attends 
the Press during working hours for one hour on alternate days (thrice a week). A 
first-aid chest is maintained at the Press, and employees reporting sick for minor 
ailments are treated by him there. He also examines and prescribes for those who 
cannot attend at the hospital for some reason or other, but require medicines other 
than those available in the first-aid chest. These prescriptions are then ilispensed 
from the Balak Ram’s House Hospital. Serious accident cases requiring treatment 
or facilities not as-ailablc at Balak Rain's House Hospital are sent to Civil Hospital, 
Delhi. Such a case happened in the year 1926, when a wall of the iVess building 
collapsed. The victims were treated under direct supervision of the Civil Surgeon. 

In Aligarh arrangements liavo been made w'ith the District Hospital for providing 
free medical attendance and medicines for the employees of the Government of 
India Press, bnt it is stated by the manager tliat the men do not take full advantage 
of the concession. A first-aid cabinet and some medicines are provided in cases of 
emergency. 
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UtiKtation of Medical Facilities . — The Press employees generally do avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided. In Delhi, however, they are greatly handicapped by 
the Press working hours coinciding with the hospital hours, c.g., during summer the 
hospital opens at 7 a.m., and a number of Press employees have to leave their homes 
about that time to reach the Press, where their work commences at 8 a.m. During 
the winter they get no time at all, as they have to reach the Press at 8 a.m. and the 
hospital opens for work at the same time. In the evenings also they return late from 
the Press, and by that time the hospital is closed . It will thus be seen that except 
by absenting themselves from their work, the Press employees are not able .satis- 
factorily to attend to their own or their family medical requirements. I am consider- 
ing whether it is possible to provide facilities similar to those of the Simla Press. 

Extent of prevalence of Industrial Diseases . — Certain sections of Press workers 
are employed in essential processes involving the use of lead compounds, both in the 
manufacture and subsequent use of type. Such workers, i.e., in the foundry and 
mechanical branches and in the composing room and distributing rooms, are liable 
to contract lead poisoning through the inhalation of absorption of lead fumes or 
minute particles of lead dust. Due precautions, e g., the provision of exhaust fans, 
etc., etc., arc in every Ihess taken for the prevention of this disease, and although 
the employees concerned must ncces.sarily be affected to a certain extent, lead poison- 
ing in its serious stages is very rare in the Government of India Presses. Its prevalence 
in the milder stages cannot be ascertained without a thorough medical examination 
of all Press employees liable to be so affected. It may therefore be said that cases 
of industrial disease have not so far come prominently to notice. 

Simla. — The conditions in Simla are ideal, and the factory inspection authorities 
have expressed satisfaction with the conditions under which the employees work in 
that Pre,ss. In all the Presses exhau.sts have been installed to draw off the fumes 
from the metal pots of the mechanical composing machines. In Simla central 
heating has been installeil for use in the winter months, and in the plains the Presses 
have been ade<iuatcly supplied with electric fans. Washing facilities with soap, etc., 
have recently been provided in all the Piesses. 

Delhi. — In an endeavour to obtain some reliable statistics, the invahding certiti- 
cates of those members of the industrial staff of the Delhi I’ress who were invalided 
since 1st March, 1923, have been examined, and the result is as follows ; — 

Number of men invalided from 1st March, 1923, to date. 27 ; Number of men 
invalided suffering from lead poisoning, pyorrhea, defective vision, 11 ; number 
invalided for debility, tuberculosis, accidents, bronchitis, etc., 16. 

There were two cases of lead poisoning in 1926. and one recently from the Delhi 
Press. 

This 1 Vess will be housed shortly in a new building on another site, and it is hoped 
to make it a model IVess in every way. 

In Calcutta conditions leave a lot to lx* desired. The workrooms are overcrowded, 
and in places so dark that the electric light is kept burning throughout the day. 
The rooms, too, are not efficiently ventilated. The building is quite unsuitable, 
and a new Press should be built with tlie least possible delay'. 

Aligarh. — Aligarh has hitherto reported no specific case of industrial disease* 
Conditions in this IVess are not unfavourable. 


V. — WeUare. 

Physical Welfare . — As regards sanitation and hygienic conditions of residence 
and factory, it may be mentioned that in the case of press workers at Delhi to whom 
Government residences have been provided, necessary sanitary and hygienic arrange- 
ments have been duly provided by the Public Works Department. It hais already 
been explained that in the Government of India Presses in which the men spend a 
major portion of the day on work, necessary hygienic arrangements exist for the 
removal of dirt, dangerous fumes, refuse water, etc., resultiug from the operations 
of the employees. Satisfactory arrangements exist in the Press buildings for proper 
ventilation and regulation of temperature in the hot and cold weathers to enable 
the workmen to attend to their duties with due comfort and convenience. Electric 
fans are provided wherever necessary for cooling. In the Simla Press a special heating 
plant has been installed to keep the workmen warm during the winter and monsoon 
months. The existing arrangements are considered satisfactory, except perhaps in 
Calcutta, for the physical wdfare of the workmen, in view of the fact that no com- 
plaints or representations have so far been made regarding their inadequacy in any 
other of the Government of India Presses. 

As regards athletic clubs, gymnasia, etc., necessity has not been felt so far for 
Government to take steps to provide fai^ties for the workers to take part in suitable 
games and sports to maintain their physical fitness. In Calcntta, where lootiwll 
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is very TOpular with the Indians, the workmen have coinhiaed together to form a 
r^olar football club, v^iich has been working satisfactorily. The staff of Ihe other 
offices of the Printing and Stationery Department at Calcutta also particii>ate in the 
game, and sufficient encouragement has been given by the management for the success 
of these private undertakings. Similar athletic organizations do not seem to have 
been started by the workers in Delhi, Simla and Aligarh, but in cases when any such 
clubs come into existence, the management will be glad to encourage the efforts of 
workers as far as possible. 

Intellectual Welfare. — ^No educational facilities for the benefit of the workers 
themselves have so far been considered necessary by Government. Unlike in Ehgland, 
America and other foreign countries where special institutions exist for imparting 
technical instructians to workmen, even in big cities like Calcutta and Delhi no 
reco^ized technical schools or colleges seem to exist where workmen desirous of 
acquiring higher theoretical knowledge of the art of printing can attend out of their 
working hours to gain knowledge. The present facilities afforded by the Presses for 
the training and promotion of workmen in the various branches of printing are 
considered sufiheient for present requirements, but it does appear nece.ssary that steps 
should be taken to provide special edncaticinal and training facilities for the training 
of those workers who show sufficient aptitude to become expert in the art and in 
administration. 

In r^ard to reading circles and libraries, attempts seem to be at present confined 
to private efforts of the workers themselves, and no necessity has so far lieein felt 
for special assistance from the management to encourage their formation or working. 

SodtU Welfare. — It has not been found so far necessary to take any steps to 
encourage the social welfare of the press workers by helping them to form recreation 
clubs and societies, social gatherings, etc. In matters of this kind, the results of 
private enterprise of the workmen are in evidence in certain places, notably in 
Calcutta, where a dramatic club has been started by the staff of the Stationery and 
Printing Department, in which a number of the employees of the Press also participate. 

No official information is available regarding the existence or otherwise of similar 
clubs and gatherings for the social entertainment and welfare of press workers in 
Delhi, Simla and Angarh. 

Economic and Moral Welfare. — ^Fuller information regarding thrift and co- 
operative societies of press workers has been furnished elsewhere. There is no indi- 
cation that intemperance and drug habits prevail to an appreciable extent among 
the workmen of the Government of India Presses, who are generally sober and regular 
in habits. In .the case of the Mohammadan employees, drinking is prohibited by 
their religion, and the majority of the Hindu workmen, being religious and orthodox 
to a degree, are not believed to be addicted to the drink or drug habit. No necessity 
for special temperance propaganda or efforts for the prevention of other pernicious 
habits has, therefore, arisen. Owing to the policy of the religious neutrality of 
Government it is not possible for the management to interfere with other moral 
activities of the workmen which more or less assume a religious character. 

In Delhi, maternity and child welfare work is being carried on in Timarjrur by 
the Delhi Notified Area Committee, among the families of Government servants who 
reside in that area. These include the clerical staff of the accountant-general, posts 
and telegraphs, the Government of India Press employees, and the clerks of that 
portion of the Army department which is located in Old Delhi during the cold weather. 
Maternity and child welfare activities were first undertaken in this area in 1927, 
by the Delhi Health and Baby Week Committee. In December, 1928, the Notified 
Area Committee took over this work and improved it by appointing a lady doctor 
in charge of this centre. 

Provision of Educational Facilities for Workers and their Children and the exten t 
to which utilised. — No facilities are provided at present at any of the Presses, and the 
employees have to make their own arrangements at the local schools if they can afford 
to do so. 

I have proposed that provision be made for a primary school near the new Press 
building at Drihi. I have not the slightest doubt that any facilities in this direction 
which could be provided would no doubt be welcomed, although 1 doubt if any 
facilities are called for in Calcutta. Delhi is better off in this respect than the other 
Presses, as the Notified Area Committee, Civil Station, Delhi, maintains three day 
schools for boys and girls, and two night schools for adults at a cost of about Ks. 1 7,300 
per annum. 

The N.A.A.V. Middle School at Timaipur, imparts free primary education in 
Urdu, Hindi, Bengali and Tamil, and a fee, under me Punjab Education Code rules, 
is chuged from the b 03 ra reading in the middle classes. Free and half-free con- 
cesrions are given to poor and deserving students to the extent of 10 per cent, of 
toe total number on toe rolls. 
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There are two girls' schools for teaching, throogh the mediums of Urdu, Hindi 
and Bengali, up to the standard of V class. In these schools needlework: and sewing 
la also taught by trained and well qualified mistresses. These three schools are highly 
Q>okai of by the educational authorities and the public. 

Besides these there are two night classes at Chandrawal and Dhakka, where as 
many as 55 adult students are reading Hindi and Urdu. One night class at the 
Boys' School, Timaipur, which was started in Aug^t, 1927, at the request of the 
Press employees for teaching English, Urdu and Hindi, was closed last year owing 
to the meagre attendance due possibly to the long hours of attendance at the press 
or to apathy. 

Extent of Co-operative Movement . — ^There is in Calcutta a very efficiently run 
co-operative society, which men of all the Calcutta branches axe eligible to join. 
Copies of bye-laws are available from the Deputy Controller, Stationery, Calcutta, 

In Simla also a Co-operative Thrift and Aid Society has been registered for many 
years under the Co-operative Societies Act, and the objects of which are stated in 
the bye-laws, copies of which are available from the Manager of the Simla Press. 

There is in Simla another fund called the Bepunna Bandhub Fund, of a distinctly 
charitable nature, tht funds of which were subscribed by Press employees about 
40 years ago, and the interest on which is allotted for such purposes as small montiily 
allowances to the destitute widows and children of deceased Press employees. The 
control of these two funds is entrusted to the manager as president, and a separate 
managing committee for each, who are elected annually by the Press employees 
from amongst themselves. 


Vn.— Safety. 

Incidence of Accidents in Presses and their Causes . — There have been two fatal 
accidents in the Presses in recent years — one in the Delhi Press in 1926. due to the 
fall of a wall under construction by the Pubhc ^Vorks Department, and one 
in the .Migarh I’rcss. In the former, two men were killed and three injured, and in 
the latter, one was killed. Accidents of a minor nature occasionally occur, due to the 
careless handling of machines which are power driven, but which are protected as 
required by the Factories Act and which are frequently inspected by insjiectors 
under the Act. 

In the Calcutta Press there were, in 1928-29, 17 minor accidents reported, of 
wliich three were cases of pure accident and the rest were due to negUgence on the 
part of the men injured. 

The Aligarh I*ress case mentioned above was that of a cooUe who fell as the 
result of an electric shock while repairing some electric supply lines. 

In the Delhi Pre.ss, besides the fatal accident due to the fall of a wall mentioned 
above, there were, in 1927-28, 13; in 1928-29, 11 minor accidents, in eveiy case 
due to carelessness on the part of the injured persons. 


Measures for Accident Prevention (including " Safety First " Propaganda) and 
for the First Aid and Medical Relief . — Notices giving precautions to be taken are 
hung near the machines and near any dangerous electrical equipment likely to cause 
injury by careless handling. The motors, shafting and belting in the various Presses 
are all protected. In Simla, which is the last Press to be reconstructed, the following 
protective arrangements have been adopted and will no doubt be adopted m the 
Delhi Press now under construction, and in the Calcutta Press if and when it is rebuilt. 

The motors in various places are kept underground, and where this is not possible 
the motors are covered by wooden fencing. All the conduits for water and for 
electric heating and power wires arc under the floor, which is of reinforced concrete. 
Machines are operated by trained labourers only. The casters, keyboard and air 
compressors are belt driven from shafts in trenches below floor level. Each printing 
machine has its individual motor belted direct and below floor level, and the electrical 
starter for each machine is conveniently placed for the machineman on a stanchion 
within easy reach of the feed- board. 

The ftess employees are entitled to free medical attendance and medicines from 
the ho.spitals, and dispensaries provided by the local Government. In addition, at 
Delhi, Simla and Aligarh, a first-aid chest is maintained in the Ifress, which is visited 
on every alternate day by a sub-assLstant surgeon. In Calcutta a dispensary with 
a sub-assistant surgeon in charge has been established in the Press building. 

An attempt is being made by the Delhi Health and Social Service Union — a 
union formed in Delhi under the guidance of the chief commissioner — to start classes, 
lectures, and courses on hygiene and first aid. Circulars have been circulated to the 
various office.s and industrial concerns calling for names of candidates. If an adequate 
response is obtained, the classes will be started in various centres. It remains to be 
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Been whether the response anticipated will be forthcoming. I do not anticipate a rush 
of candidates from the Press employees, as usually one branch of the Press is working 
overtime throughout the year and during the period the Government of India is in 
Delhi, the employees have to work so much overtime that they have no time in 
which to attend lectures. In the summer those who leave at 5.30 p.m. are so fatigued 
by the excessive heat during the day that they desire some form of recreation by 
which to recuperate. However, the syllabus of instruction proposed by the union is 
a very comprehensive one and if their efforts are successful, it will be another step 
in the right direction in the interests of industrial workers generally. 


Vm. — Workmen’i ComDenaation. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force on the 1st July, 1924, and 
the followung cases of compensation paid under this .\ct have been recorded : — 


Date. 

Name and 1 

designation. | 

Details of accident. 

Nature of | 

injuries. i 

Amount. 


j 



Rs. a. p. 

4.11.1926 

Mohd. Khuda 
Bux, 

Delhi Press, collapse 
of newly built wail 

Killed .. 

1 ,650 0 0 

4.11.1926 

Abdul Shakur 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ,387 8 0 

4.11.1926 

Sarat Chandra 
Bose. 

Do. 

Comi>ound frac- 
ture of left leg. 

1,575 0 0 

4.11.1926 

Hem Chandra 
Singh. 

Do. 

Severe injuries, 
not specified. 

1,750 0 0 

4.11.1926 

Mohd. Yakoob 

Do. 

Do. 

787 8 0 

27.6.1928 

Narain 

1 

Fall due to electric 
shock while re- 
pairing electric 

supply lines. 

Died of effects 
of fall. 

450 0 0 


Extraordinary family pension also granted for dependants of Khuda liux and 
Abdul Shakur — Rs. 11-6 annas and Rs. 12-5 annas per month, respectively. 


The case of Mahabir Pra-sad, a compositor of the Delhi Ih-ess, who was invalided 
from the 2nd April, 1928, on account of his being affected by lead poisoning, may 
also be mentioned here. It is proposed to pay him Rs. 875 on account of his per- 
manent disablement, involving the loss of one- fourth of his earning capacity, subject 
to a reconsideration of the opinion of the medical officer, Delhi, who has been asked 
to give a final opinion. 

As a result of the call for information for this memorandum from the Delhi 
Press, it has been discovered that the undernoted persons were invalided due to 
“ chronic " lead poisoning ; — 


Name. 

Designation. 

1 

When 

invalide<i. 

1 

Reasons. 

Amount of 
invalid pension 
granted. 

(1) Kumar 

Compositor . . ! 

5.9.1926 

Chronic lead 
poisoning. 

Rs. a. p. 

24 6 0 
per mensem. 

(2) Bose 

! 

Do. 

10.9.1926 

Do. 

m 10 0 

per mensem. 


So compensation under the Workmen’s Corajien.sation Act was paid to them, 
neither was any claim put forward by the persons concerned. As these men were 
invalided after the Workmen’s Compensation Act had come into opiration, the 
matter is being examined to ascertain their title or otherwise to any compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Suitability of llw Proviiitins of the Ar.l relating to the Sr.ulcs and Conditions gwerning 
the Grant of Compensation and I nduslrial Diseases . — In Simla there have been no 
cases for the grant of compensation and. therefore, the suitabiUty or otherwise of 
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the provisions of the Act have not been questioned there. In Calcutta, Delhi and 
Aligarh, no grievance has been forthcoming regarding the suitability of the provisions 
of the Act, and so far I have had no occasion to notice the unsuitability of the 
provision of the Act relating to the scales and conditions governing grant of com- 
pensation, neither have any representations regarding inadequacy of compensation 
paid been received from the dependants of the deceased or from the disabled 
employees. Perhaps the Act has not been in operation long enough to prove its 
suitability or otherwise in this respect, as it is only by experience and application 
of the relevant portion this can be definitely ascertained. 

Employees, who come under the new leave rules, are entitled to injury leave to 
half-pay rates from the commencement of disablement if injured in circumstances 
which would gfive rise to claim for compensation in the case of a workman as defined 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. This leave can be granted for so long as 
it is necessary subject to a limit of two years for any one disability and five years 
during an employee's total service. Leave salary payable under this rule would, in 
the case of a workman to whom the Workmen's Compensation Act applies, be 
reduced by the amount of compensation payable under Action -J (1) D of this Act. 


EL — Honn. 


The ordinary working hours of the Presses are 48 per week, exclusive of meal 
intervals. The ordinary hours worked per day from Monday to Friday are SJ, and 
on Saturday 5J, making a total of 48 hours per week exclusive of meal intervals, 
but quite an appreciable amount of overtime is required to be worked in all the Presses 
except perhaps Aligarh. 

In Simla and Delhi overtime is excessive during the period the Legislatures are 
in session, and when the Government of India Secretariat is in Delhi and Simla, 
respectively. 

The Delhi Press lias for this reason been exempted by the local Government from 
certain provisions of the Factories Act for a period of five months during the year, 
which permits the Press working 12 hours per day. 

During the year 1928-29 the Delhi Press was open on 302 days, and on 235 days 
it was necessary to work ordinary overtime either in some or all branches, and emer- 
gent or special overtime was worked on 72 days. In addition to this the Press was 
kept open on a Government of India closed holiday and one Sunday. In Calcutta 
Sunday work obtains wlien His Excellency the Viceroy is visiting there. 

For working on Sunday an allowance of SO per cent, over the ordinary rates is now 
paid, if it is not possible owing to pressure of work to allow the men a day's holiday 
in lieu. This can only happen, however, when exemption from Section 22 of the 
Factories Act has been obtained. 

The possibility of a reduction in the working hours of the ITes-ses is a question which 
has periodically arisen during the last 20 years. There is no denying the fact that 
the amount of overtime which has to be worked in the Pres.ses during the Delhi and 
Simla season must in the course of time affect the vitalitv- of the workers, especially 
as the climate of Delhi during the hot weather is enervating and not recuperating. 

Prior to the revision of 1920, the ordinary working hours were from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., with overtime morning and evening, which was at that time practically un- 
restricted and abnormal. The revision increased the normal day for all industrial 
workers who draw overtime to 8 J hours on hve days of the week and 5 J on Saturdays, 
but overtime was considerably curtailed under the revision which limited the working 
hours to 60 per week or a maximum of 250 hours, including overtime per month ; 
thus the curtailment of overtime reduced the abnormal number of hours worked 
under the old system, but lengthened tlie normal working hours which must be worked 
daily and before overtime pa>Tnent commences. I think I am correct in stating that 
this change of hours has always been brought forward from time to time as a grievance 
by the industrial workers. 

From the management point of view, the hours worked at present are essential 
to cope with the enormous amount of work allotted to the various Presses, and also 
to cope with the demands made upon it by tlie departments, which in some cases 
are unfair and impossible. 

The amount of overtime worked during tiie winter months has been curtailed 
considerably during the past twro years, and the 12 working hours per day allowed 
by the exemption from Section 28 of the Factories Act has b^n adhered to in all the 
Presses, except jx-rhaps on one or two occasions at Delhi. But even these hours are 
excessive, and it is most trying for the employees to work so many hours for at least 
2J months in tlie year. Extra stafl for this period would not obviate the dilficnlty. 
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as skilled labour is not available in Simla or Delhi in sufficient quantities ready to 
accept employment for 2| months only in a year. If the labour yrere available, the 
introduction of a shift-eystem might be considered. 

Existing practice in regard to Intervals and their relation to Fatigue and to Workers’ 
Meal times. — An interval of half an hour is allowed after every 5 hours as provided 
for under the Factory Act. This, however, is not paid for, and is over and alxrve the 
ordinary hours of attendance. Men engaged on 8 hours basis attend in Delhi and 
Simla from 9a.m. to 8p.m., with rest interval from 1.30 to 2p.m. = 9 hours. In 
Calcutta an extra meal is taken at 10 to 10.30 a.m., making the total attendance 
9i hours daily. The employees usually take their meals before and after the above 
mentioned hours of attendance in Delhi and Simla ; while in Calcutta food is taken 
daring the irst interval. The intervals chosen were decided as the result of referen- 
dums of the employees, who are at liberty to make recommendations or suggestions 
for changing them at any time should they find them inconvenient. The interval 
from 9.30 to 10 a.m. appears to suit the majority of employees, who take a meal at 
this period after worl^g from 8 a.m. in Delhi and 9 a.m. in Calcutta. The next 
interval is from 1.30 to 2 p.m., and this interval is utilized generally as a rest period 
as very few employees take a meal during this hour. When overtime is worked, 
another interval of half an hour is allowed from 5 to 5.30 p.m., during which period 
some employees take refreshment according to their customs. 

A few years ago it was a common practice for compositors to work during meal 
intervals, whenever an opportunity was forthcoming, in order to inflate their earn- 
ings. Formerly they were allowed to charge at class rates for these periods if engaged 
on hour work at the time of the interval, during which they would also do fresh com- 
position. With the abolition of the payment for meal intervals, the prohibiting of 
employees to work during meal intervals, and stricter supervision, the practice has 
ceased. 

m.— Wage*. 

The following tabulated statements show the rates of wages and earnings, and the 
movements of wages in recent years. Improvements in the rates of wages and in 
piece rates have taken place iii recent years, and the statements show the effect 
thereof. The time allowed has proved insufficient to produce an exhau.stive and 
complete statistical picture of movements of wages, and the following can only be 
said to show roughly the movements both as regards salaried men • and piece- 
workers. These are separately sliown. 

The rates for timework and piecework are given in the new Handbook of the 
Government of India Presses. 


Statement showing comparative statistics of hourly earnings of piece-workers 
in the Government of India Press, Calcutta, during the years 1919-20 and 1920 21, 
and for the period from the 1st July. 1928, to the 31.st May, 1929. 


Cionposttors (Hand) 



Avenge hours per month. 

.^.verage eammgs per month. 

^ Average eanunga per hour. 

Class. 



1.7 28 






1.7.28 



1.7.28 


1919-20. 

1920-21. 

to 

1919-20 

1920- 

21 


to 


1919-20 

1920-21 

to 




31.5,29. 






31.5.29. 



3I.5J29. 





Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Ha. 

a. 

p- 



Annas. 

1 

201 -U 

174*7 

207 

11 

IS 

7 

13 3 

2 

57 

5 

0 



4*4 

2 

168*6 

175-6 

173 

15 

6 

5 

16 8 

I 

37 

9 

0 

1*1 


3*4 

3 

192-4 

183*3 

— 

16 

9 

6 

23 1 

2 




1*2 

1*9 

— 

4 

192*9 

186*0 

154 

19 

14 

11 

28 13 

0 

30 

5 

0 

IS 

2*4 

3*2 

5 

189-0 

183*0 

128 

22 

12 

2 

31 8 

1 

17 

IS 

0 

1-8 

2*7 

2*3 

6 

202-4 

186*4 

192 

27 

12 

5 

35 13 

6 

43 

0 

0 

2*1 

2*9 

3 6 

7 

203-7 

188 0 

180 

31 

0 

9 

40 IS 

0 

47 

14 

0 

2*3 

9-4 

4-3 

8 

214*7 

195*4 

180 

36 

15 

4 

48 4 

11 

47 

B 

0 

2*6 

3*9 

4*3 

9 

202-3 

194*4 

189 

38 

10 

10 

54 1 

11 

52 

3 

0 

2*9 

4*3 

4*4 

10 

2(;6-9 

192-3 

194 

44 

3 

11 

58 14 

8 

58 

n 

0 


wsm 

4*9 

11 

217*6 

196*7 

191 

49 

7 

8 

62 14 

5 

67 

10 

0 



5*8 

12 

224*6 

204*2 

196 

56 

6 

9 

68 11 

3 

72 

H 

0 

3 H 


5*9 

13 

224*8 

202*7 

199 

59 

11 

9 

73 IS 

6 

81 

9 

0 

4*0 

5-8 

6*6 

14 

226*2 


192 

64 

$ 

2 

84 3 

3 

81 

15 

0 

4*5 


6*9 

IS 

241*7 

210*6 

197 

73 

0 

J 

93 6 

4 

90 

4 

0 

4-8 


7-3 

Id 

W8 S 

214 8 

208 

5d 

1 

4 

98 1 


97 

9 

0 



7*5 

17 

281 -0 

217*4 

198 

86 

2 

8 

93 11 

U 

90 

1 

u 



7*3 

18 

— 


175 






89 

14 

0 



8-3 

19 

— 

— 

204 


— 


— 


123 

1 

0 



9*7 

20 












■i 

Bi 



• The statements referring to the salaried establishment have not been printed. 
The present rates are given in the Press Handbook. 
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Statement showing coiwarative statistics of hourly earmngs of compositors in 
the Government of India I^ess, Delhi, during the years 1919-20 and 1920-21, and 
for the period from the 1st July, 1928, to the 10th July, 1929. 



Average hours per month. 

Average eamiogs per month. 

Average eanungs 

per hour. 

Class. 



1 

1.?.28 



1 

r 



1. 

7.28 




1.7.28 ' 


1 191&-20. 

1920-21. 

to 

1 1919-20. 

1920-21. 1 


to 


1919-20. 

1920-21 

to 




10.7.29 



1 

1 


1 

10 

.7.29 




10.7 29 

1 




Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. ; 

P- 

: Anting. 

Annas. 

Annab. 

2 

3 

231 '4 

212-3 

217 2 

19 

8 

2 

25 

9 

7 

49 

4 

0 

2-3 

1-8 

3-5 

4 

227-9 

211-0 

206-5 

21 

2 

1 

27 

15 

8 

47 

7 

0 

1-4 

2-0 

3-7 

5 

228 0 

218-9 

106-1 

25 

n 

7 

25 

14 

2 

47 

1 

0 

1-8 

2-6 

3 8 

6 

232-8 

214-8 

191-5 

30 

) 

0 

43 

6 

11 

37 

12 

0 

2 0 

3-3 

3-1 

7 

243-5 

1 221-3 

196-4 

33 

3 

9 

50 

15 

8 

48 

6 

0 

2-5 

3-6 

3-9 

6 

234-2 

207-2 

198-9 

40 

3 

3 

53 

3 

10 

52 

14 

0 

2-6 

1 3-8 

4-3 

9 

223-5 

209-8 

213-4 

44 

12 

S 

58 

10 

10 

60 

11 

0 


4-3 

4-6 

10 

246-0 

1 221-3 

205-5 

53 

11 

6 

65 

S 

11 

57 

4 

0 

3-3 

1 4-6 

4-5 

U 

256-3 

1 222-4 

2(J6 4 

62 

0 

9 

1 75 

13 

11 

64 

0 

0 

3-7 

1 5-3 

SO 

12 

257-6 

223-3 

193-0 

64 

14 

0 

1 74 

9 

0 

69 

7 

0 

3-9. 

5-2 

S-7 

13 

267-0 

1 236-6 

203-6 

77 

6 

5 

91 

6 

2 

77 

13 

0 

4-6 

6-2 

I 6-1 

14 

244-4 

> 219-5 

202-7 

71 

8 

7 

' 83 

4 

1 

' 80 

13 

0 

' 4-6 

6-3 

6-4 

15 

262-2 

, 214-3 

211-5 

76 

to 

6 

85 

12 

6 

90 

5 

0 

4-5 

6-3 

6-8 

16 

263-2 

237-9 

209-4 

89 

6 

7 

111 

9 

3 

1 93 

14 

0 

1 5-1 

7-2 

7-0 

17 

273-9 

! 240-3 

214-8 

100 

9 

7 

120 

0 

3 

' 108 

2 

0 

1 5-3 

7-9 

8-2 

IS 

— 


225-2 


— 





1 123 

8 

0 

— 

..... 

8-8 

19 



210-9 








100 

9 

0 

— 

... 

7-6 

20 

— 


216-8 


— 



— 


114 

1 

0 

— 

— 1 

8-4 

21 

— i 


226-9 







122 

1 

0 

— 


8-6 

22 


H 

164-7 





— 


119 

7 

0 

— 1 

1 

10-3 


Method of fixtng Wages and extent of Standardisation. — The rates of pay for 
various classes of press workers are sanctioned by the Government of India. The 
broad principles regulating fixation of wages are (i) cost of living, (ii) availability of 
the class of workers required, (iii) nature of the duties performed. Beyond this it 
cannot be said that any particular method is adopted in either fixing or standardizing 
wages in the Presses. 

Extent of Deductions made on account of Fining and their utiitxation. — Fines 
made are classified under three heads ; — (a) Those credited to Government 
for neglect of duty or bad work involving extra expenditure to Government ; 
(6) the pye-sorting fine imposed to re-coup Government for the cost of sweeping 
from the floor and sorting and replacing in the cases tjpe thrown there by 
the compositors ; (r) those imposed for petty misdemeanours iniolving no loss to 
Government. 

As regards the last category, the Government of India decided, as a result of a 
representation made while 1 was in charge of the Simla Press and as a result of a 
works committee representation, to institute with eticcl from the 1st April, 1922, a 
fine fund for each of their Presses. To this fund are credited all fines realized 
from the workmen, excluding pye and such other fines as are levied for 
neglect or bad work entailing loss or extra expenditure on Government. The 
assets of the fund are applied to the rehef of distress among workmen or their 
families in accordance with the rules which follow. This fund is quite separate 
and distinct from the general provident fund or any special provident fund 
established siwcifically for Press workers. For example, grants mat' be made to 
sick workmen or to families of workmen left in impoverished circumstances by 
the death of bread winner. 

No gTant.s are made except upon the recommendation of the manager cvith the 
sanction of the controller. It is open to the works committee to bring to the notice 
of the manager any cases which they consider deserving of relief from the fund. In 
fact, no grant is usually made unless agreed to by the works committee. 

The amount of tlie grant is fixed with reference to the rate of pay, length of service, 
the necessities of the case and the balance available in the fund. 

Recoveries of the funds are deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank to the 
credit of the manager of the Press, and regular accounts of receipts and expenditure 
•re submitted to the controller and audited by the examiner. Government Press 
accounts. 
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The following statistics show the amount of fines levied for bad work Involvii^' 
loss to Government, and it may be noticed that considering the large number of 
employees the amounts in recent j’ears are trifling ; — 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Delhi. 

Simla. 

Aligarh. 

‘ 

R.S. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1924-25 . . 


— 


3 

8 

0 

1,510 

0 

0 

28 

4 

0 

1925-26 . . 

379 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

477 

6 

0 

33 

1 

0 

1926-27 . . 

40 

9 

0 

27 

5 

11 

787 

1 

0 

25 

15 

0 

1927-28 . . 

17 

2 

0 


Nil 


851 

8 

0 

11 

15 

0 

1928-29 . . 

I 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

744 

9 

0 

33 

13 

0 


Pve Sorting Account of the Government of India Presses. 


Period. 

Calcutta. 

Delhi, 

Keceipts. 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


Rs, a. 

P' 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1924-25 

700 11 

0 

•Nil 

655 1 0 

715 2 8 

1925-26 

673 2 

0 

237 4 1 

924 3 0 

762 12 0 

1926-27 

712 13 

0 

29 3 10 

857 15 0 

616 11 0 

1927-28 

734 15 

0 

304 10 0 

854 1 0 

672 10 0 

1928-29 

644 7 

0 

1,181 7 5 

744 15 0 

258 12 0 


• There was no expenditure in 1924 -25, us no pye sorting was done , surplus 
pyed type hai’ing been sold off. 


Statement of particulars of the Fine Funds of the Government of India Presses. 


Period. 

Calcutta. j 

Delhi. 

Simla 

1 

1 Aligarh. 

1 

Receipts. 

! 

Disburse- ' 
meats. 

Receipts. 

Disburse- 

ments. 

Receipts, j 

Disburse- 

meats. 

Receipts. 

1 Disburso- 
1 luwta. 


R&. a. 

Rs. a. 

K&. a. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

1 Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

1924-25 

1,138 4 I 

iNU 

379 13 



211 14 

400 u 

! 5 11 

Nil 

1925-26 

J,307 6 

NU 

291 n 


1 

205 7 


92 14 

NU 

1926-27 

1.108 14 1 

222 12 

276 7 


^982 6 

155 0 

220 0 

265 12 

10 0 

1927-28 

1,249 12 

1,138 14 

170 13 

' 1 


188 7 

330 0 

260 12 

108 0 

1928-29 

1 

1,115 13 

1,291 0 

254 15 



J3l 7 

50 0 

328 14 

72 0 


Extent of Annual Leave allowed and taken by Workers . — For the purpose of leave 
the industrial staff is classifled into the following six categories : — 


Classification. 

(1) Employees holding permanent substan- 

tive appointments prior to 6th 
September, 1928. 

(2) Permanent salaried industrial employees 

classed superior appointed substan- 
tively on or after 6th September, 1928. 

(3) Permanent piece - workers classed 

superior. 

(4) Temporary salaried employees appointed 

prior to 22nd May, 1929. 

(5) Temporary piece . . 

(6) Temporary salaried employees appointed 

on or after 22nd May, 1929. 


Leave rules under which governed. 

Fundamental rules. 

Leave rules sanctioned in Annexure I 
to F.D. Resolution No. F.119/R.I./ 
28, dated 6th .September, 1928. 

Leave rules sanctioned in Annexure II 
to F.D. Resolution No. F.119/R.I./ 
28, dated 6th September, 1928. 

Supplementary rules. 

Sixteen days class pay leave in a year 
provided the employee is regulu in 
attendance. 

Non-cumulative leave on full pay for 
16 days in a year. 
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Permanent salaried industrial employees below the grade of overseer or assistant 
manager earn leave on average pay at the rate of one month 's leave for every complete 
period of 1 1 months’ duty, and as regards incomplete periods, one day’s leave for 
every 1 1 days’ duty, provided that no such leave can be earned by any employee 
who has four months’ leave on average pay to his credit. 

On the production of a medical certificate, leave on half average pay up to three 
months may be added to the leave mentioned above, and a further extension of leave 
on half average pay not exceeding three months may be granted on the production 
of a fresh m^ical certificate granted by the officer in chief medical charge of the 
district in which the employee is residing, provided that the total amount of leave 
on medical certificate during the employee’s service shall not exceed two years. 
Leave without pay is granted when no other leave is due. 

Injury leave at half-pay rates is granted from the commencement of disablement 
to all permanent salaried industrial employees below the grade of overseer or assistant 
manager irrespective of whether their pay exceeds R.s. 300 a month or not, who are 
injured in circumstances which would give rise to claims for compensation in the 
case of a workman as defined in the Workmen's Compensation Act. This leave is 
granted for so long a^^ is necessary, subject to a limit of two years for any one 
disability and five years during an employee’s total service. This is not taken into 
account in calculating the limits laid down for leave on medical certificate. 

Permanent salaried industrial hands employed before the 6th September, 1928, 
enjoy 10 days’ casual leave during a year. 

Permanent jP»rce-worA«TS.--Non-cumulative leave on average pay is granted to 
piece-workers according to their service as shown below : — 

Length of service. Leave admissible. 

L.e.ss than 10 years . . . . . . 16 days in each calendar year. 

10 years but les.s than 15 years . . 23 days in each calendar year. 

15 years and above . . . . . . 31 days in each calendar year. 

In calculating tlie length of service, the period of continuous temporary service 
rendered by a piece-worker up to the date of his being brought on to the permanent 
establishment i.s taken into account. Gazetted holidays actually enjoyed are, at the 
option of the piece-worker, counted against any leave admissible to him, and if so 
counted will be paid for. 

Leave on medical cei’tificatc on half average pay is earned at the rate of one 
month’s leave for every complete period of eleven montlis' duty and as regards 
incomplete periods, one day’s leave for every eleven day’s duty. It is cumulative 
and is granted only when no average pay leave is admissible. 

Leave witliout pay is granted when no otlier leave is due. 

No continuous period of leave with pay shall exceed one year ; any extension 
over one year shall be leave without pay. 

Injury leave is granted a.s mentioned above. 

Temporary lislabhshtnent. — Temporary salaried industrial hands who were in 
employ before the 22nd May, 1929, are allowed 10 days’ casual leave in a year plus 
leave under Supplementary Kule 285, but those recruited on or after the 22nd May, 
1929, are allowed 16 days’ leave in a year. Those who come within the first category 
have the option to take 16 days' leave in a year in lieu of the leave to which they 
are entitled. . The option once exercised is final. Temporary piece-workers are 
granted 16 days’ leave in a year. 

Quarantine leave is granted to salaried industrial hands and piece-workers, 
whether permanent or temporary, on the occurrence of infectious diseases in their 
quarters or when they are detained in plague camps, with full pay up to 30 days. 
"This leave is not debited against any kind of leave which is due to them. If the 
period of absence exceeds 30 days, the employees are allosved leave with leave 
salary of any kind which is due to them and thereafter leave without leave salary. 

In the case of a Press worker bitten by a rabid animal, to enable him to undergo 
anti-rabic treatment in a Pasteur institute, he is granted, under Rule 2 of Appendix 8 
to Civil Account Code, Volume 1, one month’s casual leave, or when the appointment 
of a substitute is found necessary, one month’s extra leave on average pay. which 
will not be debited to his leave account, any leave required in excess being granted 
under the ordinary rules. 

As the leave rules in the fundamental rules v,*ere considered unsuitable for indus- 
trial establishments like the Government of India Presses, a new set of leave rules 
for the new entrants to permanent superior industrial establishment and the existing 
permanent superior piece workers were introduced in September, 1928. In the said 
rules new concessions regarding leave on average pay and medical leave on half 
average pay were also, for the &st time, given to piece-workers. 
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Exttnt of Leave fakett . — Except in rare cases, piece-workers avail of all the leave 
on full class pay adndsnhle to uem in a year. An examination of the amount of 
leave on average pay taken by the permanent salaried industrial employees of tiie 
Delhi Press dtiring the year 192S-29 shows that out of a staff of 141, leave on average 
pay was taken by 93 men to the extent of an average of 1 month and 4 days per head, 
The minimum and maximum amount of leave on average pay taken during the year 
varied from one day to 8} months. Taking into account all sorts of leave taken by 
the industrial staff, comprising 360 men during the year 1928-29, it has been found that 
on an average 13 per cent, of the staff is absent daily on leave of one kind or another. 


XIV. — Trade Oombinationa. 

Effects of Trades Unions . — There is an organization founded in 1919 with its 
headquarters in Calcutta called the Press Employees Association. This organization 
has not yet received recognition by the Government of India, as it does not conform 
to the requirements under which such organizations are to be recognized. 

A phase of its activities is to be seen by the letter given under Works Committees 
and it is stated by one manager that its activities such as those which have detracted 
from the interest formerly token in the works committees by the employees who 
prefer to have their grievances ventilated in the Council Chambers. 

Personally, while in charge of the Simla and Calcutta Presses, I have had no reason 
to complain of the activities of this Association. 

1 have no information of the present existence of any organization of the em- 
ployees of the Delhi Press. In March, 1928, a meeting of IVess employees was held 
at Timarpur, at which a prominent Labour member of the Legidative Assembly 
presided with the object of organizing a trade union of Press employees amongst 
those engaged in that industry' in the Delhi province which, presumably', meant a 
branch of the Calcutta Press Employees Union. A temporary working committee 
was appointed and, I think the union functioned for some time, but I have no official 
information of its present existence in Delhi ; therefore, the effects of tJie Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, and any organization of the operatives have been nil .so far as the 
Delhi Press is concerned. 

Effects of Trade Union del . — As no organization is yet in existence which is 
recognized by Government, I have no remarks to offer. 


XV. — Industrial Disputes. 

Extent of Strikes and Lock-outs in Presses, with Causes, Duration and Nature of 
Settlement — -Calcutta. — In September, 1905, influenced by the Swadeshi and Boycott 
movement in Bengal, the employees of the Government of India Press, Calcutta, 
struck work. The position was at the very outset taken in hand, and the Comptroller- 
General gave a sympathetic hearing to the grievances of the strikers. The main 
demands of the strikers were increased overtime and payment for Sundays and other 
holidayrs. The Cxintroller of Printing and Stationery instituted enquiries into the 
matter, and effected what appeared to be a settlement, but it subsequently proved 
to be merely a lull in the storm. About seven ringleaders who were at the bottom 
of the whole trouble were dismissed. Some of these were also arrested by the police 
on a charge of threatening the men who did not join the strikers. This reviv^ the 
strike, and about 50 per cent, of the employees absented themselves. Although 
they were informed by the Controller that modifications were called for in some of 
the rules and conditions that regulated the Press, tliey did not appear to be interested 
neither would they represent any grievance in the proper way. They convened 
meetings under the auspices of the leading politiciaus, as a result of which the trouble 
was exaggerated. Efforts were made to pacify the excitement by persuading the 
strikers to submit their grievances, but in vain. Work -was carried on with the co- 
operation of the local private presses, and with the assistance of the Provincial 
C^vemment Presses. Briefly, the grievances were : — (1) Payment for Sunday holi- 
days ; {2} Payment for Gazetted holidays ; (3) Imposition of irr^ular fines ; ( 4 ) 
Grant of leave on medical certificate and average pay ; (51 Higher rate of overtima ; 
(6) Re-instatementof dismissed men. Settlement on toe following terms were offered 
and accepted by toe strikers, and toe trouble was brought to an end in November, 
1905, after a little over one month ; — (1) List of Beng^ holidays was incorporated 
in the Press Rules ; (2) Reduction in the rate of d^uction for pye-sorting ; (3) 
Provision of more coolies for carryiim compoeitois' cases ; (4) Payment to salted 
men for working extra hoars ; (5) Fine register was maintained regularly. The 
men who were dismissed were not re-instated. 

The last strike in Government of India Presses took place in July. 1920, which 
affected the Presses at Calcutta, Simla and Delhi. 
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The strike of 1920 was confined in the main to the piece-workers, although the 
machiaemen of the Delhi Press, who were and are still salaried men, and many other 
salaried hands joined the strikers, as also did the bindery staff, who at that time 
worked solely on hour rates. The remainder of the staff worked throughout the 
strike. 

In the Calcutta Press practically the whole of the operatives left their work 
whether salaried or otherwise. 

The duration of the strike was about two months, i.e., from July 20th to 
September 19th, 1920, in the Delhi Press, but the operatives of the Calcutta Press 
left their work on or about the 14th July, 1920. 

Before the strike concluded it had, more or less, developed into a fight between 
the piece-workers and the Government of India for fixed salaries versus piece-rates, 
but the original reason for the operatives leaving their work was their dissatisfaction 
with the revised terms of service, increase of rates, etc,, published in a Government 
of India Resolution No. A-31, dated July 15th, 1920, from the Board of Industries and 
Munitions. 

For some time previous to the strike the Press employees had been in receipt of 
temporary war allowances, and the Resolution previously referred to abolished these 
and increased the rates of payment by an amount which the Government of India 
thought adequate, but the operatives thought otherwise and left their work. 

The Government of India gave an assurance to the strikers that the main object 
underlying the Government Resolution was to enable operatives to earn higher wages 
than heretofore, and to work shorter hours. The operatives, however, were not satis- 
fied vnth the revision of emoluments, and remain^ away from their duties for two 
months. During this period some of those who went out on strike returned to duty 
and negotiations took place between the representatives of the strikers and the Gov- 
ernment of India, which resulted in their resuming work on the same terms with which 
they had cxpres,sed their dis.satisfaction by going on strike. The period of absence 
without permission was not treated as a break in service for the purpose of pension, 
etc., and no man was in any way penalized or punished as a result of the strike 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING MEDICAL AID 
BY WOMEN TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA 
(COUNTFSS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND), 

For the information of the members of the Royal Commission on Labour, it is 
desirable to state the nature of the organizations on whose behalf the following 
memorandum is submitted. 

The Women's Medical Service of India has a cadre of 44 members recruited in 
the proportion of 50 Europeans and 50 with Indian domicile. The majority of the 
latter have botli Indian and Eiiropican qualifications. The Service is administered 
by the Countess of Dufferin's Fund Committee, w'hich receives a grant of Rs. 3,70,000 
from the Government of India for the purpose. The Chief Medical Officer, besides 
being the head of the Service, Ls consulted freely on questions relating to the supply 
of medical aid to the women of India, and is intimately acquainted with all the many 
problems involved. She is also secretary to two other organizations which deal 
with questions affecting the health and welfare of women 

T/ie I'ictoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was established in 1902 to promote 
the training of indigenous mid wives (or dais). 

The Lady Chelmsford League for Matemily and Child W'elfaie undertakes three 
main pieces of work : — (1) Propaganda of various types ; (2) Organizing schools for 
the training of Health Visitors ; (3) Grants-in-aid to organizations in Government of 
India areas. It is also in correspondence with numerous org^zations throughout 
India, which seek its advice on matters relating to maternity and child welfare 
schemes, and is in touch with tlie movement all over the world. Apart from the 
help given in advice, the League has been the means of supplying health visitors 
to various societies for employment. 
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Oa account of this knowledge of the medical and health needs and proUems 
of the women of India, I beg to submit the following remarks under the heading ; 

IT.— Health. 

23. (ii) Birth rate and Infant Mortality. — Methods of registration . — The figures 
for infant mortalit^r in industrial areas compare unfavourably with those in other 
towns and in rural areas. In the report of the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Goveminent of India (1926) the following figures are quoted ; — 

Calcutta 372 per miUe, Howrah 339, Ahmedabad 438, Cawnpore 484. It is 
doubtless true that these figures are vitiated to some extent by the exodus of women 
for child-birth to their villages, and the death of the child on their return to the town, 
but the fact remains that the conditions of life for children in industrial areas, what- 
ever the cause, are not those that make for health. Investigation on this point is 
urgently required. Medical women in India have repeatedly pressed for an enquiry 
into the causes of infant mortality. An enquiry of this kind would enable suitable 
measures to be taken to try and reduce the mortality, and such an enquiry would 
naturally embrace in its scope the question of the causes of high death-rate among 
the children of industrial workers. No response has yet been made to this request 
for investigation, though it is obvious that it is a sine qua non for the formation of 
proper child welfare schemes. 

Registration is known to be very faulty, and the penalties attached to failure 
to register are insufficient to act as deterrents. Accurate vital statistics are said to 
be the foundation of proper public health work. If that is tlie case it is difficult 
to see how tlie latter can be satisfactory in India. 

The registration of the rouses of death is even more unsatisfactory hence the 
necessity for an enquiry'. 

In this connection I should like to point out the usefulness of the work of Health 
Visitors Were Health Visitors at work in an industrial area they would be able 
to aid registration in various ways, e.g., they would have knowledge of the cases of 
delivery' expected in their area and would know what proportion stayed in the locality 
and how many went to their villages for confinement ; they would be able to detect 
unregistered births and urge registration in their visits to the homes ; they would be 
able to check, to a certain extent, the causes of death. 

24. Extent of Medical Facilities provided . — In dealing with this jxjint my evidence 
is based not so much on actual experience of industrial areas as on general knowledge 
of the demand for and need of medical women, healtli visitors and midwives. My 
remarks concern 24 . (iv) more particularly, but I have not found it possible to separate 
the four sub-heads. 

The cadre of the Women’s Medical Service is very small, and it is composed of 
relatively expensive and highly trained women. 'The services of these can be 
seconded to a provincial Government or a private body by arrangement, and are 
sometimes ask^ for in this way. With the exception of the cases noted below no 
doctor has ever been asked for in cormection with work for women in industrial 
areas, either Government or private. 

In 1921 the Department of Industries considered seriously the possibility of giving 
effect to the recommendations of the International Labour Conference at Washington 
regarding the employment of women before and after child-birth. A scheme was drawn 
up which proposed the employment of medical women, health visitorsand midwives. 
As a preliminary, the services of two medical women were asked from the Countess of 
I>ufferin's Fund for investigating the conditions of women’s labour in Bei^al and 
Bombay. These two medical women belonging to the Women’s Medical Servme were 
lent for thi.s purpose, their grade pay being paid by the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund. 

These two officers submitted their reports.* which in addition to the results 
of their investigations on the effect of factory and other work on the health and 
physique of women w-orkers, contained various suggestions and recommendations 
regarding the provision of medical and health facilities for women workers. These 
suggestions, which could well form the basis of schemes at the present day, have 
hardly been acted upon and no first class medical women have been asked for for 
this work. Medical women are employed by some of the Bombay and Nagpur 
mills, but not so far as we are aware by any of the jute and other mills near Calcutta, 
or in any other industrial concerns in India, cither private or Government. 

Health visitors have been employed in small numbers, e.g., in Bengal, one health 
visitor was appointed in 1922 and another in 1926. I believe others are about to 
begin work in the jute mills near Calcutta, but the numbers employed are certainly 
very inadequate to the need. Health visitors have been employed in Catvapore for 
some years under the B, I. Cor poration. 

• Maternity Benefits to Inoust.'ial Workers, Dr. F. D. Barnes, Bombay l-abo'ar 
<Jarette, September, 1922. Women’s Labour in Bengal Industries, No. 31. Bulletias 
of Indian Industries and Labour. 
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In Bombay, Ahmedabad, Nagpur and Sholapur some provision is made for 
nurses, and creches are aLso established in certain mills for the care of infants of 
vfomea employees, but it is certain that the needs of women and children have 
not been met by these provisions either by Government or by employers. Occasionally 
voluntary societies have started work which should properly have been undertaken 
by the employing bodies, e.g., creches and dispensaries in Ahmedabad and health 
visitors in a few places. (In the hydro-electric scheme of the Punjab at Mandi a 
health visitor is working. The scheme was at first entirely financed by the Lady 
Chelmsford League, though the Punjab Health Department is now meeting some 
of the expense.) 

The conditions of work of health visitors are fiequently difficult, as they may be 
placed in situations where they are lonely and unprotected. The pay given does 
not always compensate them for these drawbacks. 

Midwives are sometimes asked for by employers, and difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in securing suitable women. It has to be realized that the difficulties 
involved are very real. The midwife may have the same disadvantages to cope 
with as the health visitor, and in addition she has to face competition of a serious 
kind from the indigenohs untrained midwives who are on the spot. These latter 
women are either local midwives (or dais) or else they come from the villages with the 
workers. They must in either case earn their livelihood, and it is a very poor one, 
so that they resent the intrusion of paid midwives, who take no fees. They do not 
scruple to spread absurd and lying rumours about the new comers, which may make 
their work impossible 

In considering this problem (i.c., 24 (iv)) it is necessary in my opinion to take 
a large view of it. 

It is obvious that, where numbers of people are gathered together as in industrial 
centres, the need to guard the health of workers is specially great. This is generally 
recognized as a principle in such matters as housing and sanitation, and the prevention 
of epidemic disease, even though in practice is may be imperfectly realized. In 
so far as women and children are part of the population of these areas, they share 
in the benefits of such schemes of improvement. It is, however, a fact that women 
and children have special needs in industrial, as in other, areas, due to the peculiar 
conditions of life in India, and very little attempt has been made to meet these needs. 
This no doubt partly due to the fact that the needs have not been realized, but it is 
also due to apathy and to unwillingness to spend money on the purpose, or inability 
to do so. In this connection it is to be noted that this special provision is needed, 
not merely' for women actually working, but also for the wives and children of workers. 

The circumstances that render ueces.sary the provision of special facilities for 
medical treatment and for health work among women and children are as follows : — 

(1) The fact that the majority of women, evn when not observing " purdah,” 
do not care for the attendance of men doctors for gy'naecological complaints or at the 
time of child-birtli. 

(2) The fact that the majority of confinements in India are presided over by 
untrained indigenous midwives (dais). These ignorant women, belonging frequently 
to low castes, are the sole attendants, and they serve the function of midwife and 
nurse, and frequently also of grynaecological consultant. 

(3) The small experience of most men doctors of midwifery and gynaecology 
and also of diseases of children for the reason given under (1). 

(4) With special regard to health work, the difficulty of penetrating the house 
and home of the worker with any teaching in health matters or securing any super- 
vision of what occurs there, which may be greatly to the detriment of the health of 
both the home and community at large. 

A complete scheme of medical women with health visitors and midwives working 
under their control is what is likely to meet the problem. It is almost impossible 
to ask individual women to undertake the necessary work. Without in.spection, 
control and encouragement such workers, even if they' are ready to stand up to the 
conditions involved, tend to get into ruts over tlieir work, and fail to uphold a good 
standard. It is very' difficult for men doctors to effect this necessary' supervision 
for various reasons. 

Such a sclicme would not l>e difficult to carry out. In a really large concern the 
expense could be met by a single firm. In otlier cases a group could unite to employ 
one gocKi medical woman to supervise the work of .several mills or factories, the lower 
grade of workers being paid for by individual firms. For even smaller units, part-time 
services might be utilized. No doubt such schemes would require careful organizing, 
but tllere is no reason why they should not be successful. 
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The presence of women assistants to the Directors of Public Heidth in the 
provinces wouid materially assist in the advancement and smooth wotidng of such 
sdiemes. lliis vras in fact recommended in the reports allnded to above, and has 
been repeatedly urged by medical women since. 

At the time of the scheme suggested by the Industries Department in connection 
with maternity benefits, the doubt was expressed that medical women would be 
available in sufficient numbers for the purpose outlined. Though many more medical 
womos are available at the present time, that donbt is still voiced. It is also ex- 
pressed with regard to the provision of h^tfa visitors and midwives. 1 believe this 
does present some difficulty, but at the same time I have not much doubt but that, 
if posts were created, applicants would come forward. Since the demand has been 
so little made, the supply is not apparent. Were the demand to increase, the supply 
would increase. Go^ conditions must, of course, go with such appointments in 
order to attract the right type of workers. It has to be remembered that the earning 
power of all professional women in India is greater than that of men , so that their work 
IS relatively expensive. 

It may be pointed out here that substantial benefits would accrue to the employing 
bodies through such appointments. The complaint is frequently made that labour 
is unstable, and this involves loss to the firms concerned. The provision of good 
medical and health facilities for women would prevent to a large extent the exodus 
of women to villages for confinements, and would tend to correct the disturbance of 
the sex ratio in industrial areas. No one can doubt that both these factors would help 
to stabilise labour. With regard to the women who are actually working, improve- 
ment in their physique would undoubtedly increase their value to the employer 
and mean less absence for sickness. Such provision as I have outlined for women 
workers or the wives and children of workers, need not therefore be regarded as pure 
philanthropy, but as an investment which wdll bring in a return. 

25. (ii) In the reports of Dr. Curjel and Dr. Barnes above alluded to, the fact was 
brought out that women take very little advantage of the provision made by mUl and 
factory authorities for medical help. I give above my reason for this state of affairs. 
My opinion is based not only on these and other reports of those acquainted with the 
conditioas in industrial areas, but on my own knowledge of the facts as applied to the 
general public. It is tme that in many parts of India women have no objection to 
attending general dispensaries for ordinary complaints, but when anything gynae- 
cological occurs, they will not seek advice from men, nor be attended by them in 
child-birth. The women of Madras Presidency are perhaps an exception to this rule, 
but, even there, many women would prefer a woman, even though the sendees of a 
man might not be actually banned. Where adequate medical facilities exist, and in 
this I include the provision of health visitors and mid wives, and are suited to the con- 
ditions, they are fully utilized and appreciated. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR EDWIN H. DE VERE ATKINSON, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
C.M.G., C.I.E., MASTER-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE IN INDIA. 

General . — Detailed replies to the questionnaire have been sent in by four arsenals 
and seven factories. It would be difficult without reiteration to collate these in 
detail, as the local circumstances differ so much in establishments spread over an 
immense area as involved in India. 

It must be borne in mind that in arsenals, the majority of the labour is unskilled, 
and in factories the majority Is skilled. 

In the following memoraudum I have endeavoured to provide what lias been asked 
from me, which is a general statement on the most important points, and not a de- 
tailed reply to each sub-item of the questionnaire. Technical details such as time- 
keeping, payments, safety, compensation, etc., are more or less the same in all 
factories, and have been dealt with by superintendents. 


I. — Seoiiiitment. 

Migration of unskilled labour is, as is to be expected in an agricultural country, 
chiefly due to seasonal causes when men return to their crops. 

Changes in skilled labour axe mostly due to the varying needs of the army. As 
the load on the factories varies with the yearly demands on them, so the number 
of skilled employees has to be changed to meet the varyinif load. Any large turnover 
is to be strongly deprecated from a point of view of efficiency. 
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Kecniitnient of labour varies in methods J— (a) Through existing employees ; 
ib) Labour Bureaus and trade tests, and registration of applicants ; (c) Apprentices ; 
{(f) Notices at factory gates ; (s) Through sirdars, or gangers. 

There is no doubt that the best method is an efficient and well-organized Labour 
Bureau. These have been existent in most factories for years, and have lately been 
introduced into arsenals. 

The functions of a Labour Bureau generally are — (i) The recruitment and grad- • 
ing of all skilled and unskilled labour ; (ii) The maintenance of records of service of 
workmen and of their earnings and punishments ; (iii) The records and location of all 
discharged men. 

The efficiency of the work depends, however, greatly on a first class manager. 

The duties as detailed in the rifle factory, Ishapore, are heavy, and it is hoped aU 
other bureaus will develop on these lines. 


The worst method is («) through sirdars or gangers. The breaking up of this 
system in the clothing factory. Shahjahanpur, was responsible for a strike in 1926 
(Vol. III., Pari; I., page 303). The custom was for a ganger, who was not often 
even a tailor, to produce so many tailors and take a percentage of their pay. 
When it was settled to introduce piece-work and pay a man according to his skill and 
industry, it was necessary to abolish gangers. They naturally resented having their 
soft method of livelihood taken away and organized a strike. Certain tailors, how- 
ever, refused to strike and accepted the new terms, and on their experience the strikers 
soon returned when they saw the advantages to themselves of the new system. 

Unemploymenl Insurance . — ^This would be far more difficult and expensive in 
India than in the West, but if possible would be a great boon to skilled workmen, 
specially trained for ordnance manufacture, but if generally introduced the burden 
on Government and the employer would be immense. 

Turnover oj Labour and Public Employment Agencies . — Superintendents have 
given details of turnover generally. There are, however, some aspects they are 
unable to touch on. 

The volume of work in any ordnance factory is dependent on the army demand, 
and this is not a constant quantity, hence the majority of our employees have to be 
kept on an elastic basis. In a few cases it is practicable and advisable to keep out-turn 
fairly constant, and let variations in stock cover variations in consumption ; exam- 
ples are small arm ammunition, cartridges -303 in. Such cases can only occur when 
the military necessity of readiness for mobilization ju.stifies the expenditure of more 
cash than the minimum visible demand would cost. In the majority of cases this 
is not practicable, and variations in labour staff required become inevitable with 
consequent turnover. 

In recent years army provision methods hava improved, and very great fluctua- 
tions in demand have b^n eliminated. 

The labour records now kept enable us to keep to some extent in touch with labour 
that has left, and we have evidence that some at any rate of the private firms are 
beginning to use army factory labour records as a convenient method of getting hold 
of semi-skilled and skilled men to deal with the variations in demand which are equally 
inevitable in the private trade. 

I am informed that certain firms when they sell machine tools advise the buyers 
to get men trained at Cossipore or Ishapore. Some firms are openly approaching 
factory I.abour Buroau.i for this puqwse. Others, however, do not do this, though 
we know they depend very largely on ordnance factory men. 

Up to a point we are welcoming this type of turnover, as it increases the reserve 
of skilled or semi-skilled labour in the country available to meet mobilization needs. 
Moreover, the wider experience obtained ten^ to more fully trained men for super- 
vising posts. 

The above facts indicate that there are already openings for general labour 
bureaus in the country. I am in doubt, however, whether the time i.s really ripo 
for them, and it is possible they would lead to " graft." A difficulty is the immense 
distances in India and the sparse distribution of trades. Though Indian labour does 
not mind considerable migration, yet the cost of journeys has in the long run to be 
borne by the cost of goods, and the ma^n available for such extraneous charges is 
none too large. The evidence for readiness to migrate is available from ordnance 
factories. 

Aruvankadu (Nilgiris) employs men recruited in Calcutta and Madras. The map 
of recruitment at Jubbulpore sliows a range from Tuticorin to Kabul. Metal and 
Steel Factory regularly recruits certain types from Mirzapore. Shahjahanpur taps 
Sialkot. 
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A further difficulty is the uncertaui standard of training. Apparentlv in England 
a man's union ticket is a real guarantee of a minimum standard of skill. There la 
nothing like this in India, and a man must be classified by trial on arrival. 

In Appendix TV, I give some analyses of the uneconomical efiect of a large labour 
turnover, which were worked out to help our proposal for a provident fund for daily 
men, in so far as it would tend to keep our turnover as steady as possible. 


n. — stall Oiganiiatitm. 

The staff organization of the army ordnance factories at army headquarters is as 
follows (details for arsenals not given). 

The Master-General of the Ordnance is responsible to His Excellency the Com- 
mander- in-Chief. 

'Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture. — This officer is responsible for 
the administration of all the factories. In addition, in conjunction with the Director 
of Technical Organization, he is responsible for keeping in general touch with private 
manufacture in the country to see what army stores can be produced in India, and 
thus avoid importation. 

He has under him (a) Deputy Director. — Responsible to the director for all 
questions concerning personnel and stores, also spade work of finance ; (6) Civil 
Engineer Adviser.— Responsible for all questions concerning plant, buildings and 
methods of working ; (c) Assistant Civil Engineer Adviser (I).— Responsible for 
regulation of output to meet needs. Cross feed between factories and allied work. 
This officer is also responsible to the officer in charge of army provision for placing 
orders for supply of aU army needs, after quantities and cash available have been 
approved, and for following up rate of supply. He is also responsible to the Director 
of Technical Organization for placing these orders in the w'ay best calculated to ensure 
possibility of requisite supply in war ; (d) Assistant Civil Engineer Adviser (II). — 
In primary charge of material provision section, and space work in assistance to 
Deputy and C. E. K. 

Finance. — The factories are essentially financed from the value of orders placed 
on them. Each item of manufacture is priced at a sort of catalogue rate by the 
financial authorities, called " Priced Vocabulary Rates.” Normally this rate is the 
lowest at which recent supplies have been made. Prices are .assumed to remain 
constant for three years and are then revised. 

The sum total of the value of orders so placed at these rates, plus any incidental 
receipts such as sale of waste materials, is the available cash at the disposal of the 
Director. This cash has to pay for all expenses of the factory, including all wages 
from that of the Director downwards, depreciation charges, police charges, etc. 

This system has had great effects. It has brought home to all concerned more or 
less definitely that the more the individual and system together earn, the more there 
is availaWe for increasing the real money value of all wages, whether directly or by 
means of increased comfort and other conveniences. 

The Director allots funds to the individual factories on practically the same sys- 
tem. but allows for variations in the amounts of available stocks. 

In each factory the organization is essentially identical, and is fairly self ex- 
planatory : — Superintendent ; works manager, production ; works manager, non- 
production, including stores ; works inspection officer ; assistant works managers as 
needed ; sections (typical) ; 1 foreman ; I assistant foreman ; chargemen as needed ; 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd grade supervisors as needed ; gang or line miatries ; workmen ; 
store section, 1 store-holder ; assistant store-holder, receipts and issues ; assistant 
store-holder, provision ; chargemen as needed ; godown-keepers as needed, each 
responsible for holding a small group of stores. 

The works inspection officer is responsible that correct material is used, and for 
all stage inspection. 

An independent army inspection staff inspects final out-turn, and any key stages 
desired. This has no connection with factory costs. 

An independent accounts orranizatkm, which is. however, charged against factory 
ont-tum, compiles and audits all factory accounts and supplies factory management 
staff wi^ necessary figures. 

In any given factory or section any one or more posts or grades may be eliminated 
ii necessary. For instance, one factory has only one officer representing the assistant 
works manager and upwards. 

Details of the organization in each factory and arsenal are given in their printed 
statemehts. 
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RecruiUwni and Training.- — ^The variotis schemes under which the ordnance 
factories endeavour to train men for their various charges is given in Appendix I — 
" Extracts from a note on Vocational Training in the Ordnance Factories." 

(iii) Appendix II shows sanctioned permanent establishment in the Indian 
ordnance and clothing factories, and arsenals. 

Appendix III shows the average present strength of employees in the Indian 
crrdnance and clothing factories, and arsenals per diem. 

Worhs Councils, Associations and Trade Unions. — Brief histories of each that 
exist are as follows. It will, however, be seen from the detailed reports that various 
workmen’s councils have been started and tried out, but have generally died out. 

Civilian Gcuetled Officers’ Association of the Ordnance Factories. — Application 
for Government recognition of the Association was first received in Decembex, 1925, 
and Government recognition was accorded in 1926. The membership of the Associa- 
tion is open to the civilian gazetted officers employed in the ordnance and clothing 
factories and the inspection section. The Association deals with questions relating 
to the status, conditions of service, concessions, remuneration, etc., of the above- 
named officers. 

On the 26th March,' 1929, the Association had on its books 37 members, out of 
58 officers eligible. 

Foreman's Association of India. — This was the first Association in the ordnance 
factories which was recognized by Government in 1919. 

In their application for recognition it was stated that the Association was an 
incorporated body, duly registered, and requested that it might be recognized by 
Government as representing the civUian mechanics of the ordnance department, 
and at the same time assur^ Government that the object of the Association was to 
loyally assist the Government in every efiort to better the prospects of the civilian 
mechanics and raise the standard of the department all round. 

As this was the first definite application for recognition received by the Govern- 
ment of India from a body of Government servants, the matter was considered in 
all its bearings bctivecn the various departments of the Government of India with 
regard to such combinations of organized labour in India and their efiect on the 
authority of Government in dealing with them. The matter was ultimately discussed 
in Viceroy’s Council and the principle of recognition accepted. 'The official recognition 
was accordingly accorded to the Foreman’s Association of India on the conditions 
laid down in the late Indian Munitions Board letter Ko. E.-1024, dated the 23rd 
May, 1919 (see Appendix VII). 

The Foreman’s Association of India as at present constituted is designed to 
protect the interests of the non-gazetted stafi (principal foremen, foremen and 
assistant foremen) of the ordnance factories, inspection section and arsenals. Various 
representations and memorials have been received from time to time for the improve- 
ment of their terms and conditions of service duiing the last four or five years, and 
have been dealt with by this branch in the usual way and with due expedition. 

Pricis of Formation of H'Aii/cy Councils, their present condition and work done 
so far. — Formation ■ — In June, 1923, the Foreman’s Association represented to the 
late Dircctor-Gciieral of Ordnance that they desired the formation of Whitley 
Councils applicable to the civilian technical non-gazetted officers of the Indian 
Ordnance Department. 

On examining tlie question in detail it was found that the system in force in 
England was not in all ways applicable to India, but it was decided to endeavour 
to form modified Whitley Councils. 

The M.G.O., therefore, formed a representative committee consisting of ; — One 
representative of tlie director of ordnance factories and manufacture, five repre- 
sentative officers from five factories, six members of the foreman's association, to 
meet in July, 1925, with a view to settling the drill to be follow'ed in regard to the 
formation of the proposed Whitley Councils, la this meeting tlie object and functions 
of the proposed councils were drawn up and after some discussion, the Government 
of India in September, 1927, accorded an official recognition to the Whitley Councils. 

The councils consist of : — 

Factory Councils. — In each factory', consisting of two gazetted or commissioned 
officers and two members of the a.ssociatJon. 

Central Couneii. — Consisting of one gazetted or commissioned officer and one 
member of the. staff side from each factory council. 

General Council. — Consisting of the members of the central council with a repre- 
sentative of the M.G.O. 

(This council is to meet not more than twice in a year and only if asked for by 
not less than three factory councils.) 
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AH local questioos axe dealt with in the factory councils. Those that cannot be 
dealt with in the factory councils are referred to the central council and such matters 
as cannot be dealt with by the central council are referred to the general council. 

The object and function of the councils are : — (i) Provision of best means for 
utilizing the ideas and experience of the stafi ; (ii) to make recommendations re- 
garding the general principles governing conditions of service, e.g., recruitment, 
hours, tenure and remuneration of the stafi ; (iii) the encouragement of further 
education of tlie staff and their training in higher administration ; (iv) improvement 
of office machinery and organization ; (v) discussion of the general principles govern- 
ing superannuation and pro'^dent fund rules and their application to the stafi : 
(vi) discussion of any promotion in regard to which the staff side considers that the 
principles of promotion have been violated. 

Present Condition and Work done so far. — Members of the factory and central 
councils were chosen for the first session and the first meeting of the general 
council was held on 27th November. 1928. The following points were discussed 
in this meeting : — (a) Interpretation of the objects and functions of the councils ; 
(b) drawing up of bye-laws for the factory and central councils ; (e) procedure to be 
followed in affording executive experience to the nou-gazetted staff ; (<f) procedure 
to be followed in mling vacancies in junior gazetted and in non-gazetted stafi : 
(«) rerision of the I.O.D. provident fund rules ; (/) adequacy of the present medical 
concessions ; (g) revision of the existing travelling allowance rules. 

Items (a) to (d) have already been settled. 

Regarding item (e), this is awaiting revision of the provident fund rules on the 
railway side, as the I.O.D. provident fund rules are based on those rules. 

As regards item (/), the concessions asked for were : — (i) Medical attendance by 
an R.A.M.C. or an I.M.S. officer or by a qualified civil doctor : (ii) provision of a 
motor ambulance in each establishment for car^nng cases to hospitals ; (iii) treatment 
in military hospitals or where a military hospital is not available, treatment in civil 
hospitals. 

(i) Is already provided for in the regulations ; (ii) this is under consideration ; 
(iii) treatment in milita^ hospitals of civilian European gazetted and non-gazetted 
officers has been sanctioned in Army Department letter No. Z./4380/2 (D.M.S.), 
dated 9th August, 1929. 

As regards item (g). the concessions asked for were : — (x) First-class travelling 
allowance and daily allowance for non-gazetted staff ; (y) actual expenses incurred 
for journeys within a radius of five miles of headquarters. 

(x) Has been negatived ; (y) this is under consideration. 

Precis of History of the Cordite Factory Labour Union. — In the first instance on 
the formation of the Cordite Factory Labour Union, the master-general of the ord- 
nance had to inform the members that there were no existing rules under wliich the 
union could be recognized, but that he would be pleased to meet the members 
informally whenever he was in Aruvankadu. This he did several times, and came 
to the conclusion that the union if properly run was likely to be of great assistance 
to the administration. 

Rules having been set forth by the Government of India, the Cordite Factory 
labour Union was officially recognized by Government in 1928, on the understanding 
that the union w'ouJd not amalgamate with other trade unions not composed of 
Government employees, and under the further conditions set forth in the rules (see 
Appendix VIII) regulating the recognition by Government of associations of Govern- 
ment employees. The registration of the union under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, was not considered necessary by the Government. 

The union consists of workmen and supervisors on the temporary establishment 
of the Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu. 

On 27th August, 1928, the union had 459 members on its books out of a total 
eligible strength of about 700. It had a balance to their credit of Rs. 578 on 
Ist July, 1928. 

Representations received from the union from time to time have been riven 
sympathetic consideration and two of the important concessions asked for by uem, 
e.g., grant of leave with pay to daily paid men and provision for old age in the shape 
of a provident fund, have been recommended to Government and are likely to be 
in force shortly. Various minor recommendations have been carried out. 

Pricis of the History ^ the Harness and Saddlery Factory Labour Union . — ^Tho 
Harness and Saddlery Fketory Labour Union applied for official reception in 
January, 1928, and was officially recognized by Government in June, Iww. on the 
und^atanding that the conditions set forth in the rules regulating the recognition by 
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Government of Associations of Government employees are complied with. The 
registration of the union under the Trades Union Act of 1926 was not considered 
necessary by Goverzunent. 

The union consists of workmen and supervisors on the temporary establishment 
of the Harness and Saddlery Factory, and of the Inspectorate of Stores and Clothing. 
The union had 350, out of about 1,800 eligible, members on its books on 31st March, 
1929, and haul a credit balance of Rs. 48 on that date. 

The leaders of tlic union appear to take their advice from outside rather than 
inside the factory. 

Since its recognition, no representation has been received from this body. An 
aurticle appeared in the local newspaper " Mazdoor.” in February, 1929, written by 
the honorary secretary of the union, accusing certain members of the Harness and 
Saddlep^ Factory stafi of corruption, but the writer subsequently retracted it and 
apologized. 

Association — Clerks, Ordnance Factories . — Clerks of ordnance factories have an 
All- India Association, with its headquarters at the Metal and Steel Factory, Ishapore, 
and branches at others ordnance factories. The Association was recognized by 
Government in 1924. Its aims are mainly to watch the interests of the clerks of 
the ordnance factories. The membership of the Association as reported by the 
Association in November last stood at 297, out of approximately 400 who are 
eligible to join. 

There is also an All-India Arsenal Clerks' Association. 


m. — Hoiumg. 

There is no doubt that all over the world generally wages have ceased to be the 
sole consideration in labour problems, and while wages have increased considerably 
faster than prices, discontent has grown out of the very discovery that money cannot 
purchase alleviation of the conditions under which men work. With education, the 
desire for a higher standard of living has increased and labour demands that it shall 
no longer be Iwught and sold as a dead commodity, but that its remuneration shall 
be regulated on the basis of the human needs of a family living in a civilized 
community.* 

In India, labour has not, except in a very few exceptional cases, arrived at the 
above pitch of reasoning, but there is no doubt that Indian labour at the present 
moment looks with appreciation at all attempts made to provide it with decent 
housing. 

As stated in my evidence, I considered that the State should show tlie way to 
private concerns in giving decent accommodation to its workmen. Unfortunately, 
the amount involved was a large one and it has been possible to j>rovide only a small 
amount in every year for workmen's lines. 

Further, this has not merely a moral aspect but a financial one. From statistics 
kept and information obtained from acquittance rolls, it has been proved in Jubbul- 
pore, that men living in the factory village compared with men living in the bazaar 
showed an average increase of efficiency of 17-5 per cent, equivalent to -436 annas 
per man per hour. The men had been for years engaged on piece-work so that 
their earnings were a measure of their efficiency. 

Appendix Vf shows what we have been able to do recently for housing workmen 
and Appendix VI our expenditure on welfare schemes. 


IV.— HMtth. 

The following is the best we have been able to do, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that there is a strong feeling among workmen for the provision of medical and 
hospital facilities for themselves and their families : — 


Hospitals and 

Metal and Steel and Rifle Factories, 
Ishapore. 

Ammunitioa Factory, Kirkee . . 

CtH'dite Factory, Aruvankadu . . 


Dispensaries. 

(1) European park dispensary. 

(2) Central dispensary and 6-bedded 
casualty ward for Indian w'orkmen. 

(3) Gate dispensary for first aid. 
2-bedded dispensary. 

(1) Central dispensary. 

(2) Maternity ward and child welfare 
centre. 


• Hobson. 


t Not printed. 
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Hospitals and Dispensaries.— dUmtd. 


Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipcre 
Gnn Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore 

Hamsas and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore 
Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur 


The Factory subscribes to a local 
charitable 60-bed hospital. 

(1) Factory dispensary. 

(2) Lines „ 

(3) 12-bedded hospital under considera- 
tion for epidemics. 

Central dispensary. 

(1) Hospital for 2 European and 6 
Indian beds. 

(2) First-aid dispensary. 


V.— Woliaie. 

It must be borne in mind that all expenditure on health and welfare has to be met 
out of the factories Budget, which, as explained under Finance (Staff Organization) 
depends on the rates fixed by the accounts officers for work turned out by the fac- 
tories. It is only from profits made by efficient work and administration that any 
money is available, and further the existence of any profit depends on the total 
factory load being large enough to carry the fixed overhead charges. 

Then again the success or otherwise of all the measures depends on the enthusiasm 
of the staff. The outstanding success of the rifle factory schemes is almost entirely 
due to the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the late Superintendent, Lieut. -Col. Lenfestey, 
R.A., and I am glad to be able to place this fact on record- 

Co-operative Societies. — These valuable societies only exist in five factories, as 
their existence must depend on local enthusiasm, being self-supporting. Their objects 
are ; — (i) To issue loans to members and free them from debt, and for marriage pur- 
poses ; (ii) Supply of stores when co-operative stores do not exist ; (iii) To encourage 
thrift through a deposit account system ; (iv) To pay home allowances to members’ 
families. 

By far the most successful is the Rifle Factory, Ishapore, which on 13th March, 
1929, had — members, 2,958 ; working capital, Rs. 2,08,055 ; loans outstanding, 
Rs. 1,42,686 : reserve fund, Rs, 20,960. 

Co-operative Stores. — These again depend on local enterprise, and at present are 
only running in three factories. The Cordite Factory, for an invested capital of 
Rs. 7,500, has a turnover of Rs. 95,500 and 410 members. 

Other Welfare Measures. — 1. An Indian Club has been started at Ishapore at a 
cost of Rs. 25,000 with tennis and Badminton courts. 

2. An educational cinema h.as been installed at the Technical School, Rifle Factory, 
For this purpose His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief gave a grant of Rs. 1,500 
from bis special fund. 

I would also like to place on record that nearly the whole of the machinery in 
use at the Technical School has been received as free gifts from various Calcutta 
engineering firms. 

Grant of Leave with Pay to daily rated and monthly paid Men. — Our daily rated and 
monthly paid men in factories at present only get leave witli pay as follows : — 
{a) Leave for two days for plague inoculation ; (b) Short leave for broken periods 
of a day ; U) Enforced casual leave for not more tlian one month at a time when the 
man himself or a member of his family or household is suffering from an infectious 
disease, or when he is sent to a Pasteur Institute for antirabic treatment. 

A scheme has now been approved to follow railway practice and grant, in addi- 
tion to the above, 15 days’ casual leave with pay (to cover absences on account of 
non-gazetted holidays, sickness or leave) in each year to daily rated, but monthly 
paid, artisans, worJonen and piece-workers, subject to the following conditions ; — 
(i) That the man has been in the regular employment of the factories or inspection 
sections for the previous 12 months ; (ii) That the leave cannot be claimed as a right, 
nor can it accumulate. 

Provident Fund for monthly and daily rated Supervising and Clerical Staffs, 
Workmen and Piece-workers employed on Temporary Establishments of Ordnance and 
Clothing Factories and Inspection Sections. — A proposal for making provision against 
old age and incapacity was mooted by the Cordite Factory Labour Union, Aruvan- 
kadn, in 1024. After prolonged consideration of this proposal the Government of 
India decided recently that the institution of a contributory provident fund for these 
workera is justified. Government have come to this decision not only from the point 
of view of the welfare of the employees, but with also the object .of preventing tto 
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pecuniary loss to Government caused by the fact that skilled workmen of the factories 
have frequently been tempted away to other workshops which offer inducements in 
the shape of provident fund, bonus and gratuities such as railway workshops. Gov- 
ernment also preferred a contributory provident fund over a direct increase in emolu- 
ments of the workers concerned chiefly on the grounds that the provident fund 
enables a man to save money which otherwise, under the family system prevailing 
in. this country, would go to his relatives or be spent on weddings and other ceremonies 
also that a provident fund has a great value in developing thrift and strengthening 
the position of the employer, 

2. The Secreta^ of State has now approved the Government of India’s scheme 
generally, but while leaving the detailed approval of the proposed rules to the 
Government of India, made certain suggestions. These suggestions may take some 
time in complying with, and then when funds can be made available the scheme 
will be brought to being (probably on 1st April, 1930). The provident fund scheme 
thus approved provides for subscription to the proposed fund by men with three or 
more years’ continuous service in the factories or inspection sections, and includes 
certain safeguards against the men resigning their employments in order to obtain 
the provident fund money at their credit. Government contribution to each sub- 
scribers’s account will be 50 per cent, of the money subscribed by him. This, though 
meeting to .some extent the case of future workmen, does not legislate for the loi^ 
workers of long service, who shortly have to leave through ill health or old age. 
The only way to meet these cases is the payment of bonuses from the fine funds, which 
is not an ideal method of meeting the obligation. 

Fine Funds.— A fine fund is maintained by each ordnance and clothing factory. 
Its income is derived from fines realized on the following account from men on the 
extra and temporary establishment, whether monthly paid, daily paid or piece- 
workers ; — Lateness, ab-sence. bad work and breach of rules. 

The fund is utilized for the benefit of the workmen and their families generally. 
’The following is legitimate expenditure from the fund ; — (a) Gratuities or donations 
may be given to workmen on discharge, but they must not exceed those permitted 
by regulations, though they may be given in addition to them ; (6) Donations to 
widows and families of deceased workmen ; (c) Allowance.s to sick or injured men 
in .special cases ; ((f) Kelief in deserving cases, e.g., losses from floods or fires in the 
houses of men who have claims on the factory ; (e) Cost of construction and main- 
t(mance of such buildings and institutions as rest and dinner sheds, grain and other 
shops and schools for the benefit of the workmen and tlieir families, pro\’ided that 
the entire expenditure on tliis account, initial as well as recurring, is met from the 
fine fund, and no portion tliercof is charged against the working expenses of the 
factories. 

Bonuses may be given periodically for good attendance or long service or for 
special good services. 


VI. — Education. 

There is no doubt that education of workmen and their families leads to efificiency 
of work, better workmen, and the power for workmen to recognize the efforts that 
are being made, and that ought to be made, for their own comfort, health and well- 
being. 

The amount of work we have succeeded in doing, with the funds at our disposal, 
is detailed in Appendix I. 


Xn. — Wages. 

Ordnance factories are distinct in a way from civilian factories, in that they 
are a branch of the army. They have to keep, in many cases, a larger nucleus of 
keymen, buildings and equipment than might be necessary in peace, to be ready for 
instant mobilization and enormous expansion in war. ’They do not require their men 
to serve under fire, but they do expect men to work somewhat under the same spirit 
of self-sacrifice as soldiers do, and to put their last ounce of effort into a job in the 
nation’s service. 

Their wages must vary in various factories, depending on Icxial conditions, climate, 
race, etc., but the general principles for fixing wages are as follows : — 

Wages are to be fixed in the first instance at tlie lowest rate that we can persuade 
efficient vmikmen to engage, which rate must be sufficient to keep them in such a 
state of fitness and keenness at all times that they may turn out our goods at the 
lowest practicable cost. Superintendents are encouraged to exercise full respon- 
liWty m tie matter, and to take into consideration, in addition to actual money, 
education, quarters, welfare and other amenities. They have in their evidence 
detailed their local methods. 
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The higher management generally scrutinizes to see that the standard of fitness 
and keenness aimed at is not in excess of what is economical, having due regard to 
repercussions oa the turmy at large and on local industries. 

The ciitmion for testing these amenities is precisely the same as that for testing 
whether a new pattern machine is advisable ; (a) Have we cash available to authorize 
these ? (b) Money paid in the event of a man being hurt ; (c) Is it reasonably pro- 
bable that they wifi not cause unwelcome repercussions in the army at large t 

It will be seen from the detailed reports that having fixed the minimum, in most 
factories work is graded into various scales, and the probationer is trade tested and 
his grade provisionally fixed. The trade t^, in addition, is to ascertain whether it 
is ssde to allow a man to try his hand at a specific job without undue risk of loss, by 
waste of material, of machine time, or of planning time. 

In ordnance factories 95 per cent, of the workmen are paid on piece-work rates, 
and so the trade test not only fixes a nominal daily rate which only governs (a) 
money paid for a holiday with pay ; (b) money paid in the event of a man being 
hurt, but also the scale of piece-work rate. 

The piece-work rate is fixed with the intention that a man of average intelligence 
with the necessary minimum skill, after a short experience, can earn about 25 per cent, 
over his nominal daily rate. Exceptional men can attain to three times the normal 
wage. If a man fails to earn sufficient he either leaves on bis own, or is discharged 
by the factory for being a nuisance. 

If it is found that an insufficient number of men stop, it is necessary to 
increase the piece-work rates or improve the standard of planning, whichever 
is most economical. 

Daily versus Monthly rales of Pay. — From the fact that the load on factories 
depends on the yearly variation of demands from the army, which itself depends on 
the size of the army, the changes in patterns of equipment and lethal weapons, policy 
and economy, the ordnance factories have to be in an clastic position as regards the 
majority of their labour. Further monthly paid men clamour for every holiday, 
which in India a^e most numerous ; whereas daily paid men clamour for the factory 
to be kept open on holidays, which adds to efficiency and economy. 

We restrict monthly paid men to those who normally do not do much overtime, 
but are essentially whole-time Government servants, keymen, and those cases where 
a man's job ought to carry a special " izzat." 

The additional arguments on either side are as follows : — 

Daily Wage Men. — (1) They are not whole-time servants of Government ; (2) 
They are therefore entitl^ to overtime ; (3) Unless specifically agreed to the con- 
trary, they can go absent at any time without penalty, and in any case tlie jvenalty 
is small ; (4) They can be paid at piece-work rates, without difficulty, and allocation 
of time to a job is simple : (5) There is no difficulty, other than funds being available 
without injustice to others, in arranging for a limited amount of leave with pay ; 
(6) Rates of pay are by custom fixed lo^ly, and can follow market conditions. 

Monthly Wage Men. — (1) Are whole- time servants of Government ; (2) They are 
therefore not entitled to overtime, and special sanctions have to be obtain^ to pay it ; 
(3) In theory one day's absence without leave ends their service, and washes out all 
previous service unless absence is specially condoneil. In practice this is arranged 
for, but at any time they are at the mercy of audit, which is necessarily soulless ; (4) 
Piece-work payment is difficult if not impossible, and ti me allocation to a job is harder ; 
(5) They are automatically entitled to privilege leave under certain conditions an- 
nually ; (6) Rates of pay have invariably to ^ sanctioned by higher and non-local 
authority, and payment has to be sulfiect to pre-audit. It is in consequence difficult 
for rates to follow the market ; (7) From the old idea of what are now considered 
illegitimate " perquisites," the rates of pay which will initially attract are low, and 
this leads later to dissatisfaction. 

Regularity of Employment and rates of Pay. — The question has been asked whether 
we have to pay higher wages owing to irregularity of employment. There is no such 
tiling as absolute constancy of employment in any job which depends on demand. 
The army is commonly regarded as constant employment, and yet in tlie war tem- 
porary’ engagements were innumerable. 

This impossibility of guaranteeing continuity is common to all firms employing 
labour of the class we do. We endeavour to keep labour as constant as possible 
because anything else is expensive, not in direct wages, but in lost material and time. 

We have repeatedly made comparisons with other firms, and do not seem to 
pay more at any rate, either in money or money’s worth. 

The question has further been touched on in the detailed replies from factories 
(see Metal and Steel Factory, para. 101}. 
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XnL — ^Lndiiftzial SfflcieBcy ol Woricen. 

The questionnaire as it stands is very difficult to deal with. Workmen's efficiency 
deprads very largely (a) on efficient management, administration and plant, while 
(f>) it also depends on welfare, health, education, standards of living, etc. 

In my opinion, to undertake a given volume of work a larger number of Indian 
workmen and a larger number of men employed on supervision and pla nnin g is 
necessary than is the case in England. 

While as regards (a) we can have a standard as equally high as in England, as 
regards (6) we are a long way behind, and this seems the avenue along which to 
increase efficiency. 

The experience of ordnance factories from 1796 onwards has shown that with 
efficient mana gement, Indian factories can compete eSectively with imported goods, 
and in the long run definitely undersell imported goods of identical quality and 
similar numbers, provided always they are produced by the same methods, i.e., 
mass production or general engineering methods. It is obvious that an article in 
either country produced by general engineering methods cannot compete with one 
produced by mass production. Tne point, however, is that it takes from two to 
five years to do this, after all plant is ready and manufacture started, and it will only 
be obtained if the management is accustomed to make the best advantage of the 
peculiarities of Indian labour. 

One further difficulty has inevitably to be faced. If a new industry starts in 
England, a " by product "market exists or can be developed. In India " byproduct " 
markets are very difficult fo find. 

Though only speaking for ordnance factories, I beUeve that the same experience 
will be found in commercial work. The fact that ordnance factories have to carry 
greater capital and nucleus stafi in peace to insure meeting war needs is balanced 
by profit and interest on capital, which has to be taken into account in commercial 
enterprises. 

Generally speaking, we consider that there are ample margins for the standard 
of comfort and education to rise considerably without undue difficulty to the manage- 
ment in keeping costs competitive, provided the workmen continue to realize that 
to get greater advantages, they must earn them. This, I think , they are shrewd 
enough to realize. 

XV. — Indnitrial Dispates. 

The Indian werkmar as a whole is singularly unvocal, and it is, in consequence, 
very hard to always ascertain what grievances exist. If one can do this, it is often 
easy to remove the grievance. Their very voicelessness, however, makes them 
suspicious of changes, and it is often difficult to get rid of imaginary grievances. 

If a grievance cannot be accurately located, their voicelessness is an unmitigated 
nuisance. What, for want of a better word can only be called pobtical agitators, 
find it easy to get hold of them. In this event strikes are apt to be long drawn and 
futile, and the removal of the real grievances does not always lead to contentment. 

An example was the introduction of the Labour Bureau at the Rifle Factory’. 
The first and immediate efilect of the Labour Bureau was to put a somewhat abrupt 
end to the system which had grown up and was justified by tradition, whereby gang 
mistries and various higher gt^es got a rake ofi from individual workmen on employ- 
ment, and promotion, and had considerable say in discharges. Although the men 
who lost triulitional perquisites and power were given small increases in pay, they did 
not appreciate the innovation. The workmen even were suspicious, as they imagined 
at fi«t they were losing the old protection from above. The suspicion was taken 
full advantage ol by outsiders to boost " non-co-operation." .Uter some six weeks 
the men came back unconditionally, but it still took some time to get them to fully 
realize that they were better off. 

The break up of the gang system at Cawnpore led to similar trouble, but more 
sporadic. 

Delays in dealing in 1920 with a known and located grievance at Jubbulpore led 
to a long drawn out strike, but it took several years to really re-establish confidence. 

In the case of this grievance the cause was located at Kirkoe, and was common 
to all India. During the war the cost ol Uving rose, and earnings during the war period 
(which in factories continued throughout the Afghan war and later) kept pace with 
this owing to overtime and increased intensity of planning. When the pressnie 
ceased all earnings, particularly piece-workers, fell below the minimum necessary for 
a reasonable standard of comfort. The cause was obvious, and increased rates were 
ordered forthwith, together with a strict scrutiny of all workmen's jobs to ascertain 
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whetfaeo- they were workeiB or passesjfers. Paesengeis were eUminated as far as 
justice would allow. The result was to ^ve individuals enough pay without any 
a^^eciable rise in the cost of goods. The increased efficiency soon removed even tbie 
^ht rise in the latter. 

Bapid acti(Hi was taken in all factories except Jubbulpore, and elsewhere there 
was little or no trouble. At Jubbulpore there was delay, and the superintendent 
was moved elsewhere. 

This voiedessness of the Indian workmen makes the higher management ready 
to welcome labour unions. A union which will give the management coherent 
intimation of incipient grievances is invaluable. At the same time not every union 
can be welcomed, it must really represent the men, and have their interests at heart. 
If the union presses for abnormal privil^es for one noup, it is merely raising dis- 
content elsewhere. The Indian workman is intensely shrewd. An analogy to his 
village system is easily followed. When reductions of stafi become necessary, for 
example, they will instontly appreciate why their village cannot afiord to keep more 
lhan two blacksmiths to look after 200 cattle. A union that brings this shrewdness 
to bear is invaluable, one that does not is damaging in the long run both to the 
management and workmen. 

The question of recognition is complicated. For example, it is hard to expect a 
Government to recognize a union which definitely announces that one of its objects 
is to destroy that Government. At the same time if the union is reasonably sane, 
no difficulty is experienced in practice whether there is formal recognition or no. 
In any case the management, higher and lower, do meet union representatives and 
do hear their views, and such action is takes as is practicable. 


APPENDIX I. 

Technical and Vocational Training. 

The whole of the various schemes now working in the factories are shown in 
extracts from the report made by the Master-General of the Ordnance in 1926 on 
his proposals for revision and improvement. Most of these recommendationa have 
been carried out except as regards gazetted officers, which latter are still under 
consideration with the Secretary’ of State, and this part has been omitted as it will 
not apparently interest the Labour Commission. 

Report on Vocational Training in the Ordnance Factories in India with proposals 
for Revision and Improvement. 

Part I. — General ; Part II. — Boy Artisans ; Part III. — Apprentices ; Part IV. — 
Apprenticeship training in individual factories ; Part V. — Schools ; Part VI. — 
Hostels ; Part VII. — Financial proposals. 


R. F. . . 

M. & S. F. 

G. & S. F. 

H. & S. F. 

G. C. F. 

A. F. .. 

Cord. F. 

Clo. F. 

M. G. S. 

D. O. F. & M. 


Abbreviations used. 

Rifle Factory, Isbapore. 

Metal and Steel Factory, Isbapore. 

Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipore. 

Harness and Saddlery Factory. Caw-npore. 

Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore. 

Ammunition Factory. Kirkee. 

Cordite Factory, Aruvaakadu (near Ootacamond). 

Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur. 

Master-General of Supply (now Master-General of the 
Ordnance in India). 

Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture. 


PART I. 

General. 

1 . Vocational training has been carried on in various ways in ordnance factories 
since their inception. A revised apprenticeship scheme was sanctioned as lately as 
A. D. letter No. 1048-4 (O. 3). dated i9th January, 1924, but no attempt was made to 
place schools and boy artisan training on a satisfactory footing. The apprentice 
scheme has done good work, but experience has shown that it requires revision and 
pruning, while a co-ordinat^, all-cmbracing scheme of vocationai training, if now 
sanctioned, may lead to very successful results. It is hoped that this report show 
that the authorities concerned are very whole-heartedly keen on making a success 
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and giving the inhabitants of India a chance to train in ordnance factories. 
Naturally, as practically the whole expense is borne by the army, the interests of 
the ordnsmce factories is the predominating feature, but there is no obligation for 
those trained to remain in the factories; so successful scheme must undoubtedly 
react wholesomely on India in general. 

It will be noted that the additional expenditure asked for, both initial and 
recurring, is very small, compared with the importance of the results, which may ■ 
be obtained. 

2. Ord3aance factories not only cover, a very wide field of production, but the 
products must be of a high standard, as in use they are subjected to severe conditions 
at a time when failure may be disastrous. Further, they are products of precision 
and inter-changeable, requiring accurately adjusted machinery, high grade tools, 
and work of a high degree of exactitude. As weight is a very important considera- 
tion, strength must be obtained by quality, not quantity of material. Taking steel 
as an example, this means that the material must be perfectly treated and subjected 
to physical, chemical and microscopic tests. The critical constants must be deter- 
mined by the thermal curves. It is then forged at definite temperatures, normalized 
and macrographs taken- to examine the flow of grain. It is then machined, and it is 
often necessary to relieve the stresses by anneaUngs. It is hardened and tempered, 
the process being controlled by pyrometers. The results being checked by the 
Brinell impact test, tensile testa, photo-micrograph, etc. An equally careful and 
scientific pr(x:edure is required for other materials. This, however, is not now a 
laboratory, but a workshop operation, and in the hands of workmen who have to deal 
with expensive and delicate appliances. 

To enable the best to be made of material as outlined above, experience and know- 
ledge of a high degree are required, and this is brought to the workshop in the form 
of supervision. In old days, th? good workman rose to foreman, but he would be 
quite incapable of supervising the processes mentioned above. Now, to properly 
exercise this supervision a comparatively high professional and scientific training is 
necessary, together with manual dexterity acquired by experience, and this is even 
more necessary in India than in other countries in view of the general low efficiency 
of the labour that has to be supervised. It is further obvious that supervision can 
now only be entrusted to the educated, and can be only efficiently exercised by men 
witli long experience and training. 

3. The above paragraph is an attempt to show very briefly why the ordnance 
factories have to engage their supervision in England, and why it is vitally necessary 
for them to educate and train men in India to enable English recruits to be replaced. 
This is the object of our apprentice schemes. 

4. Further, as regards workmen, the Indian shows considerable intelligence, 
and has proved himself capable of work requiring tlie highest skill, but generally 
he is handicapped by lack of elementary education, and the average of skilled labour 
is very low and largely illiterate. Hence we also require to educate boj-s to become 
tradesmen, with highly developed manual skill, combined with sufficient elementary 
education to read and write English, to enable them to have access to engineering 
tables and data. This is the object of our boy artisan classes. 

5. We require in factories — {a) Gazetted oficers, who must be men of high educa- 
tion, great technical knowledge, ripe experience and the necessary qualities to make 
leaders of men. It is seldom that they will be found by promotion from (6) Foremen 
and others engaged in supervision (see Part 111). These men must be absolute experts 
at their trades to command respect from their workmen, combined with sufficient 
education to efficiently exercise the functions of supervision sketched in paragraph I. 
Grit and personality are very important qualities ; (c) Shilled tradesmen {see V Ait 11). 

6. We will now deal with these three grades in the reverse order. 


PART II. 

Skilled Tradesmen supplied by the Boy Artisan Class. 

1. Field oj Recruitment and Numbers required. — As far as possible, they should 
be sons of our workmen, and their numbers might be unlimit^, both for the sake 
of the factories on mobilization and for the general good of India. 

The numbers that can be entertained, however, depend on the load on the 
factories. If working at full output, a large number could be entertained, but 
working, as wo are at present on reduced output, the numbers must be restricted both 
because of the reduced flow of work, and because too large numbers would mask 
production costs. 

(142S) N 
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The existing numbers and the numbers recommended a.t present are ; — 

R. F. M. & G. & H. & G.C.F. A.F Cord, F. Clo. F, Total. 
S. F. S. F. S. F. 

Existing . . . , 19 16 28 18 84 ]4 18 Nil. 197 

Recommended . . 30 20 30 25 50 20 10 20 205 


The M. G. S. should be empowered to raise these numbers to a maximum of 300, 
if time and experience show tliey can be absorbed without detriment to factory- 
output. 

2. Education — (a) Theoretical . — This will be compulsory for boy artisans in 
factopr schools, which now require to be placed where necessary on a sound basis. 
This is a transferred subject, and the local education grants only finance a school 
to the same extent as money is provided by the local bo^y, -which is the factory. 
This question of schools being a lengthy one is dealt with in Part V. It must be 
understood that not only boy artisans are concerned, but the general question of 
workmen’s children and half-timers working in the factory. 

(i) Technical . — This should be practically in one trade or in one or two branches 
thereof, and the object is to produce skilled tradesmen, and from these in time higher 
grade of extra temporary supervision than is now obtainable. 

(i) The training should normally be for 4 years, but in certain trades may be 
extended to 5 years, at the discretion of the superintendent. 

(ii) There will be no obligation to employ or render service at the termination 
of the training. 

(iii) Age of recruitment should not be less than 12 or more than 17, but each 

Ssyciary’ .ma v fi.v its si the ^iscretios t>S tite ssj^^-erietiendent t<j suit the various 

trades it caters for 


(iv) There should be approximately 10 hours' per week theoretical instruction 
in school, of as high a standard as the factory can provide or the boys assimilate. 
Where it is more convenient or efficient to give this in night schools, it may be done. 

(v) A minimum of 6 hours a day to be spent in the shops at toon as possible, 
and as far as possible on production work. 


(vi) Maximum pay as follows, but pay to be fixed by ea(;h factory superintendent 
to suit the circumstances of the station. Promotion to be hafiJ^auu^roved (jiiming 
capacity (but see note below) 


1st year . 
2nd „ . 

3rd , , 
4th ,, . 

5 th ,, 


8 a^^5A/P^Fdiem. 
8 
10 
12 
14 


One anna extra per diem for good colloquial Enghsn, aim, a iuarher nne a<ma lor 
reading and writing English, Further, in cases where bo' .IlllsiuJS great 

skill and proficiency, they may be placed on piece-work rates at the discretion of the 
superintendent. Eight aimas a month to be contributed by each boy artisan to the 
schools. Eight annas a month to be passed to the credit of the boy artisan in a 
deferred pay fund, and only to be paid over to him on his completing his course to 
the satisfaction of the superintendent. 

Note. — ^In cases where a lad who is already earning satisfactory’ money in one 
branch of a trade (e g., milling) is changed over to another branch (e.g., slotting) 
for training, he should have his daily rate continued, whatever his earnings, lor such 
period as it is consider, d by the Superintendent reasonable for him to take to attain 
the equivalent degree of skill. 


3. — Cost . — Boy artisaiLS have been trained in the ordnance factories for over 50 
years, but no attempt has been made to definitely settle their status. They have 
been treated as unskilled workers and, as stated under apprentices, the fluctuating 
load on factories means constantly “hiring” and “ dismjs.siiig ” men. Whenever 
a new unskilled workman is taken on he is put on a daily rate, but for some time he 
costs an appreciable sum. Till he knows his work he spoils machines, materials and 
tools, and takes up the time of mistries and foremen in teaching him. This is part 
of inevitable expenditure against the factory. 

Boy artisans are treated in the same way, and in some factories boy artisans soon 
earn their pay, but in others they do not. 

For example, in the R. F. he is carefully selected, for 140 days he is attached to a 
selected skilled workman, usually a relative. After 140 days without pay, he gets 
his share of the profit or of this gang of two, or may be perpiitted to work ^'one, and 
very soon earns his piay. 
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In other factories, it is impossible to get boys to work without pay, and in some 
cases the workmen object to having them in their gangs. 

Further, he has to go for two hours schooling, which deducts from his production. 

No provision is made for theoretical tuition, books or apparatus. 

Further, average lads may earn their pay, but the lads above the average, whom 
we specially want to train for the extra temporary supervision, require special 
arrangements, and often, in consequence, cannot cam their pay. 

On the sanction of the apprentice scheme, some difficulty arose with regard to 
boy artisans as the accounts rightly contended that they did not all earn all their 
pay, and it was decided to charge, wherever possible, direct to production, and the 
balance to a special work order A. -67, which was the apprentice grant, and limited 
to Rs. 50,000, and already too small for the apprentice stffieme. 

Now, it is requested that the scheme may be regularized, and a definite sum sanc- 
tioned by Government as a maximum and placed at the disposal of the D. O. F. & M. 
for allocation to factories. 

The factory allotment should be placed to a special work order Training of Boy 
Artisans, which will be debited with the pay of eacli boy, and credited with his pro- 
ductive out-turn, the account of each boy being kept separate. Taking a four years 
course as a normal, the average pay proposed works out at As. annas per 

diem. Add 50 per cent, of the extra 2 annas allowed for English =.- 1 anna. Averse 
pay lOJ annas. As shown, any definite estimate for a fair charge direct to production 
is impossible, and a conservative guess may be 5 annas, leaving 5J for indirect 
charge. Add i anna for equipment, prizes, miscellaneous, making 6 annas in all. 
Taking working days at 24 a month, this works out to 9 rupees a month per boy 
artisan or Rs. 108 a year. 

It must be understood that the whole is now borne by the factory, and the above 
is only a convenient method of watching results, and allocating to indirect charges 
or direct charges. 

It is requested that this may be sanctioned up to a maximum of 300 boy artisans, 
provision being made in the budget for the actual numbers anticipated in the coming 
year. If experience shows a greater percentage can be charged direct to production, 
the budget provision c;m be altered. 

Further, it is found that it is often very efficient to give a bonus to selected artisans 
for instructions, and sanction may be accorded for a bonus up to Rs. 4 per mensem 
to be given when considered necessary by the superintendent, and charged to the 
special work order. 

I’ART III. 

Apprenhees. 

1 . General. — The existing scheme is as sanctioned in army department letter 
No. 1048-4 (O. 3). dated Simla, the 19tli January, 1924, and has generally shown 
signs of success, but experience now enables us to more accurately define its scope, 
and make some improvements and alterations. The existing scheme is in some ways 
based on the system followed at the Royal Ordnance Factories, England. 

2. Object. — It must be definitely understood that our object is to train men who 
can build on their apprentice training, by work as improvers, and ultiiuately fit them- 
selves for chargemcn, assistant foremen and foremen as their individual capacity 
and personality dictate. A few may rise to higher things, and provision is being made 
for these. 

It will be understood that the opportunities, trades, standards, etc., possible, 
vary enormously in the diflerent factories, and each must be considered separately, 
but there are some general principles common to all factories. 

3. Recruitment. — Recruits are available in far greater numbers than our require- 
ments or capacity for training, and in many cases we can demand a high educational 
qualification. The following prmciples should be laid down ; — 

(i) Apprentices will be recruited from every race and creed found suitable for 
performance of the work required. They will include a proportion of Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, Mohammadans, Hindus, Sikhs, Punjabis, Madrasis, etc. It is most 
undesirable that any one class or caste should predominate. 

(ii) Too great stress should not be laid on purely educational qualification, and 
social standing, physique, health, character, sl^ at games, etc., must be considered. 
Candidates successful m the qualifying examination should be personally interviewed 
before final selection. 

(iii) The entrance qualification should be generally a " sound general education." 
The exact qualifications to be fixed by each factory to suit their peculiar circumstances 
and to be sanctioned by the M. G. S. 
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(iv) Period of AppnnHuship . — To be five years, except in certain speci^ized 
trades (e.g., plnmbiag), where a longer or shorter period is required and is customary. 
Also the term is eoctenaible in case of unavoidable sickness. It is to be sanctioned by 
D. O. F. &M. 

(v) Scote of ApfrenHcedtip . — "General Engineering Apprenticeship” to be 
limited to four factories — those at Ishapore, the Gun Carriage Factory at JubbulpoTe 
and the Ammunition Factoiy. KirkM. The other factories to have ^leciaUzed 
a^renricea. Apprentices . — Most of the apprentices at the Metal and Sted Factory 
wul be " special." 

(vi) Pay . — The maximum rates of subsistence pay. as at present sanctioned, are 
as follows, but rates may be fixed within this scale in each factory, to suit the 
circumstances of the locality and this will be sanctioned by the M. G. S. 


1st year 

2nd „ 


•• 

Rs. 

40 p.m. ' 
. . 50 „ 

If housed by the State, 

3rd 



.. 60 „ 

Rs. 20 p.m. to be de- 

4to 


, , 

. . 70 „ 

ducted. (See, how- 

Sth „ 


. , 

.. 80 „ 

ever, para. 5 below.) 

6to „ 



. . 100 


10 per cent, of an apprentice’s pay will be deducted and placed in the Post Office 
Savings Bank or a recognized deferred pay fund. It will only be paid to him if he 
completes the full apprenticeship to the satisfaction of the superintendent, and no 
other charges are outstanding against him. 

(vii) Rules . — Conditions of service, indentures if any, rules, etc., to be based on a 
common principle, but to be drawn up to suit the individual needs of each factory 
and sanctioned by the M. G. S. as is done at present. 


4. The present number of apprentices sanctioned is 290, and the existing number 
is 171 (1925). 

I propose the following maximum numbers for the factories : — 

R. F. M. &S. G. & S. H. & S. G. C. Fy. A F. Cord F. Clo. F. Total. 

60 30 20 24 32 16 20 20 222 

or allowing for contingencies, say 230. 

I propose therefore that instead of the intricate rules existing, there should be a 
fixed grant of Rs. 22 per apprentice. 


5. Deduction of Rs. 20 p.m. for Rent . — The present rule is that if an apprentice 
is housed in a hostel, a d^uction of Rs. 20 on account of rent is made. This is 
regarded as a grievance. The rates of subsistence pay have been given with a view 
to a living wage for boys apprenticed a long way from their homes, and we propose 
to embrace all India. I stro^ly recommend this deduction should be done away with 
altogether, but if this is not approved it should be reduced to a nominal figure. It 
should be recognized that a subsistence pay is for a definite purpose, and all charges, 
such as rent, lighting, water tax and conservancy should be a book debit against 
training and not recoverable. 


PART IV. 

Consideration of the Conditions of Apprenticeship Training in indMdual Factories. 

1. General Engineering Apprentices — (o) R. F . — This factory has gone far ahead 
of all others, and has a successful sjretem of apprenticeship developed. The 
educational qualifications of applicants is high and so selection is easy, but it has 
the inherent disadvantage that up to date practically only Bengalis have been 
admitted. This is now being changed, and letters issued to all Govegnments in India 
to nominate candidates for toe entrance examination. 

This is the only &ctory which does and can aim at two classes of apprentices : — 
{a) Student apprentices ; (f>) Trade apprentices. 

Student Apprentices . — The entrance qualifications and entrance examination are 
fairly stifi. The object of toe theoretical and practical training is to turn out lads 
for trades which require general engmeering education. The apprentice urill still 
require to work as an improver, but this time may be spent in any selected factory or 
workshop. He should rise rapidly to efaargeman and assistant foreman. 
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It is emphasised that the training of student apprentices does not mean the lads 
ate being trained for gazetted ranla, but rather for trades such as draughtsmen, 
gauge, tool and fixing designers, etc., which require general professional engineering 
training. The training is intended to be of a standard which would enable a lad to 
compete for a Whitworth scholarship, if such existed in India. It must be recog- 
nized that attaining to higher posts is a matter of personal qualifications, including 
experience, and a certain few of the best will be eligible for further training. 

Lads who cannot keep pace witli the work will on the recommendation of the 
superintendent, be permitted to join the trade apprentice class. The number 
sanctioned is five per annum. 

'Trade Apprentices . — This is the general type of apprentice we cater for, and while 
learning one trade thoroughly, apprentices are given opportunities of learning a 
reasonable amount about allied trades (e.g., a toolmaker will be trained primarily 
as a fitter and turner, but will do a certain amount in smithy, pattern making, drawing 
office, etc.) . It is intended the lads should be thoroughly useful tradesmen, so trained 
that the most ambitious and capable will not be handicapped by lack of technical 
knowledge from rising to the posts of foremen. This paragraph may be taken to 
apply to all trade apprentices in all factories. The R. F. is well equipped for high 
grade tool production and for plant maintenance, but otherwise has little machinery 
of a general engineering character and the trades which can at present be taken on 
are: — (1) Toolmakers; (2) Millwrights; (3) Blacksmiths; (4) Joiners and pattern 
makers. 

The number .sanctioned is the number necessary to biing the total number of 
apprentices at any given time up to 60. It will be seen that this scheme is very much 
more complete than possible in any other factory, and it is recommended that for the 
R. F. in addition to the Rs. 22 a month per apprentice, the following be sanctioned ; — 

Rs. 

(1) Hostel • superintendent at average pay 273 . . 3,276 per annum 

(2) Full-time lecturers at 273 . . . . . . . . 6,552 


9,828 


The monthly allowance will be required for the part-time services of members 
of the staff, equipment, etc. 

Ten student apprentices have completed their training. Eight have been 
retained as improvers, one has obtained employment in the M. & S. F. and one in the 
inspection branch. 

Four trade apprentices have passed out ; one is employed in the M. & S. F. 
and two in the Calcutta Corporation, and one in the Stocking (woodwork) section 
of the factory. 

(6) M. & S. F. — This factory has no apprentices at present, but a scheme is now 
imder consideration. They will all be trade apprentices, and the following trades 
can be catered for : — (1) Non-ferrous worker ; (2) Blacksmiths ; (3) Steel rollers ; 
(4) Moulders ; (5) Electrical engineers ; (6) Millwrights ; (7) Toolmakers. 

The apprentices ■will attend for theoretical work the class in the R. F. for the 
technical instruction of trade lads, and may be required to take such classes wth 
the international correspondence schools as the superintendent may direct. 

Note. — It has been found that very few, if any, Indi^ms will take up apprentice- 
ship at the M. it S. F. The work is very heavy- and hot. 

(c) G. & S. F. — The apprentices are of the class of trade apprentices, and carry 
out their theoretical training at the Calcutta Technical Evening Sehool, and are 
given lectures of a semi-practical and technical nature by the factory stafi. 

There are at present 16 apprentices, and 10 have passed out. Two are supervisors 
in the factory. The rest were ofiered work as improvers, but selected to leave, and 
of these, six are known to have obtained appointments with engineering firms of 
repute. 

(d) G. C. F. — The following trades are available for trade apprentices; — (1) 
Machine workers ; (2) Fitters and erectors ; (3) Smiths ; (4) Moulders and pattexn 
makers ; (5) Carpenters ; (6) Power station work. 

Theoretical -work is at present done by the factory stafi. The present number is 36. 


• See Hostels. 
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Seven have convicted their course of training. One has been selected by the 
Central Provinces Government for a 3-year improver course with an engineering 
firm in England. Another has entered the Manchester Works of the Metropolitan 
Vickers Co. on a 2 years' scholarship. Three have been engaged by the factory, 
one in the inspection branch and one in the electrical department of the G. 1. P. 
Railway. As this is a very promising field for apprenticeship, it is recommended 
that a hostel be built (vide Part VI). Further, this year for apprentice training, 
a phy»cal and chemic^ laboratory has been provid^ in the main office block. 
The present allowance for a senior chemical instructor is 50 p.m. and a junior 
25 p.m.= Rs. 900 per annum. 

The work is done by two chemists on the factory staff, whose salaries less the 
above 900 are charged to works inspection. As they devote more than half their 
time to apprentice training, it is considered only fair that half their salaries, viz., 
Rs. 2,250 be charged to apprentice instruction being an increase of 1,350 per annum. 

2. Specialized Trade Apprentices — (a) Harness & S. F . — Apprentices take the 
following courses : — 

A. Tanning . . . . . . . . . . 4 years. 

Currj'ing . . . . . . . . . . 2 „ 

B Harness and saddlery . . . . . . . . 5 ,, 

Local arrangements are made for hostel accommodation. There are at present 
eight apprentices, only one has completed the course, and has gained a post in a local 
tannery. No alteration recommended. 

(b) A . F . — There are at present 18 apprentices. Three have passed out, one being 
appointed to the factory, one has proceeded to England, and one has obtained 
employment in India. The trade apprentices at the A. F. do a general engineering 
training. A new scheme is now under consideration. The Poona Engineering 
College gives students a three years’ course of tlieorctical and practical training 
in mechanical and electrical engineering, and then places them for two years with 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works, Jamshedpur ; M. & S. M. liailway Workshops, 
Perambur ; E. I. Railway Workshops, Jamalpur ; B. N. Railway Workshops, 
Kharagpur ; B. B. & C. I. Ry, Workshops, Ajmer. 

It is proposed that the A. F. should become a training centre for these apprentices. 
It is thought tlie factory will get a far better trained apprentice at a rerluced cost of 
training as the factory has very poor facilities for theoretical education. I recom- 
mend that the power to inaugurate this scheme be vested in tlie M. G S.. provided 
that the cost does not exceed that at present sanctioned for 16 apprentices allotted 
to the A. F., viz., pay as per Part III, paragraph 2 (vi), plus 22 per mensem per 
apprentice. 

(c) Cord. F . — The trade apprentices are here necessarily specialized, and the 
object of training is to provide men who can be employed in a supervisory capacity 
in chemical works. The scope and numbers are consequently limited. Two years 
are devoted to machine tools, fitting, carpentry, smithy, repair and maintenance 
of electrical plant, steam boilers, and two years to practical operations involved in 
cordite manufacture (excluding the manufacture of nitro-glycerinc). The rules, etc., 
are satisfactory, and no alteration is recommended. 

This factory should be given Rs. 300 per mensem, till the number of apprentices 
reaches 14. It should also be given an initial grant of Rs. 3,000 per annum for three 
years to provide all the necessary equipment, etc., which starting a scheme involves. 

(d) Clo. F . — This factory has only been recently taken over by the M. G. S. branch 
and rebuilt and reorganized. It has no schools, apprentices, boy artisans or welfare 
scheme. 


PART V. 

Schools. 

Schooling for children of employees is imperative from the point of view of the 
moral obligation of the employer, and the ultimate efficiency of the factories. It will 
be seen from the following report on existing schools that the circumstances and 
snccess of the existing schools vary and seem greatly dependent on local initiative. 
Some have been built and supported or partly built and partly supported from the 
Workmen's Fine Fund which severely crippl« the Fine Fond. 

In certain cases there are no teachers, except volunteers from the staff. 
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Schools are required not only for boy artisans, but for the large number of half- 
timer boys working in the factories, and a}.so for the children of workmen, or families 
living on the estate. 

The existing situation in each factory will be reviewed separately, and the 
immediate needs to place the schools on a satisfactory footing noted. Education 
is a transferred subject, and the local Governments have assist^, but in some cases 
shortage of funds is, as usual, in the way. 

1. H. F . — This is by far the most elaborate system and consists of : — 

(a) The ordnance Village For children below 8 years of age. 

Infant School. 

(See M. and S. F.) 

Provides a four years’ course of primary education, 
especially adapted for requirements of an 
engineering career. It caters also for the M. and 
S.F. The boy artisans attend the school, and also 
special evening classes. 

(c) Missing link — a technical school — dealt with afterwards. 

{d) Continuation classes. These are held in the factory by Indian personnel, 

such as clerks, supervisors, draughtsmen, godown 
keepers, etc., and comprise such subjects as 
fitting, turning, English, elementary mathematics 
and are self-supporting. 

2. The Technical School . — This is the missing link as under the existing system 
there is a break in the education of boys between the age of 12, when they leave the 
primary’ school, and the age of IS, when they join the factory. 

It 'vill also provide evening instruction for the putqxvse of raising the status of 
men in employment, which they cannot do at present. The school has only just been 
sanctioned. The capital cost will be Rs. 50,4W. 


Recurring Cost Rs. 540. 


The Bengal Government have agreed to contribute Rs. 25,000 capital and 
Rs. 3,600 per aimum. 


3. Slajjf of the Primary School. — Towards this we receive a grant-in-aid for three 
years from the Bengal Government which covers the cost of stafi (excluding part- 
time instructors, 40 rupees p.m. paid from the Fine Fund). Local Governments, 
as a rule, only pay half the cost and owners the rest, but the reason for their generosity 
is that they paid nothing to the cost of buildings and their grant-in-aid will & reduced 
to half in 1929. The Fine Fund also contributes a sum of about Rs. 1,000 per annum 
for electric light, equipment and prizes which should be really a Government contribu- 
tion. 

I recommend that the following expenditure should be sanctioned, viz., Rs. 1,500 
p.a. at present, and Rs. 3,760 p.a. from 1929 onwards. 

4. Buildings. — Excellent buildings exist, the funds for which were originally 
sanctioned from the Fine Funds of tire R. F. and M. & S. F., but the M. & S. F. 
could provide no funds except for the Infant School, so the rest of the cost has 
fallen on the R. F. This consisted of ; — 

Rs. 

Buildings . . . . . . . . . . about 12,000 

Equipment . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,000 

5. Inspectors’ reports have been very satisfactory. 

II. M. & S. F. — This factory has only a Primary School for boys and girls up to 
8 years, which it shares with the R. F. 


No funds are available ,and expenses arc met from the Fine Fund. An application 
to Government for Rs. 100 a month for the maintenance of the school in 1922 was 
held up pending the result of the Inchcape Committee recommendations. This was 
again l^ld over in 1923 while the Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Calcutta, 
stated his aUotment was only sufficient to meet existing grants. 


(6) The ordnance Village 
Primary School. 
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I zecomiaend a Teeming grant of Bs. 1,000 per onnuffi be sanctioned to cover 
cost of teachers, prises, equipment, etc. Efiorts will still be made to get a grant from 
the Bengal Government. 

HI. G. 6* S. F . — Tliis factory has an Anglo-Vernacular School situated in the 
factory, and attended by 78 boys employed in it, including boy artisans (under 18). 

The stafi consists of six teachers and one secretary from the factory clerical stafi, 
who receive no remuneration. 

Es^tia expenses are met from the boy artisan fund. The boy artisana subscribe 
a monthly subscription of ^ anna per rupee of pay, and thus support the school. 

The services of the factory stafi are hardly voluntary, and the system causes 
inconvenience and discontent. 

I recommend that a permanent stafi of three teachers on Rs. 60. 50 and 40 per 
mensem be sanctioned. The annual cost being Rs. 1 ,800 and Rs. 200 for equipment, 
prizes, etc., making an annual grant of Rs. 2,000 in all. 

IV. G. C. F . — This is a more elaborate system. It consists of two schools, viz. ; — 

(а) Anglo-Vernacular and Middle School, including boy artisans and half-timers ; 

(б) Primaiy. 

These two schools are housed in an excellent building, obtained by extending 
old bnildings and consists of 9 rooms. 


Finance — 

Rs. 

Annual grant-in-aid — Boy Artisan and Anglo-Vernacular and Middle 

Schools — from Central Provinces Government . . . . . . . . 933 

Annual grant-in-aid — Primary School — from the Central Provinces 

Government . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 808 

Factory . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 ,020 

Fees from boy artisan students . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 ,032 

Fees from Anglo- Vernacular Middle and Primary School students . . 1,129 

4,922 


Requirements . — For the last two years the lowest class has consisted of 80 
boys. These are divided into two portions and occupy favo rooms. Already this 
year 25 applications have been refused for want of room. Further, class VHI 
was formed this year, and there is one room short. Two additional rooms are 
required at an estimated cost of Rs. 3,000. Seven electric fans are required at a 
cost of Rs. 1,134. 

The present factory contribution is Rs. 1,020, and it is recommended this be 
increased to fe. 1,250 to meet the cost of replacement of furniture, equipment and 
up-keep of library. 

V. H. &• S. F . — There only exists a primary school which is held in some open 
sheds, and is attended by 29 boys employed in the factory, whose attendance is 
compulsory, and 44 children of workmen (who pay 8 annas a month). 


It works in 3 shifts of 2 hours, each boy attending for 2 hours. 

Finance . — Factory grant Rs. 600 per annum ; United Provinces Government 
grant Rs. 576 per annum ; each boy who earns over Rs. 6 a month is charged a fee 
of 8 annas. 

There is an undoubted want of a better school and decent buildings. It is 
proposed to add an Anglo- Vernacular School, and the estimated cost of buildings 
and equipment is Rs. 14,000. Additional staff would be required, and though no 
details have yet been worked out, it is anticipated that Rs. 2,600 per annum would 
be sufficient. 

VI. A. F . — Here the circumstances are very different. The whole schooling is 
done in the Alegaonkar Brothers Schools. These brothers were factory darks who 
gave np their p^essions to start schools. 

There are six day schools and seven night schools situated in Kirkee, and various 
suburbs and villages where the workmen dwell, autd are partly financed by the local 
Govenunent. 
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Factory boys who attend are given an increase of six pies per diem on the principle 
that an educated boy is of more value than an uneducated one. 

Eight annas a month is collected from the pay of these boys and paid to the school. 
Last year the amount was Rs. 1,460. 

The Fine Fund paid Rs. 2,000 to assist in new school buildings, and in 1926 
Rs. 1,000 to maintenance. This factory has a large number of children of schooh 
going age employed in the factory, viz., 524 (in 1925) out of which 246 were attending 
the Alegaonkar Schools. 

I am of opinion that in addition to what the Fine Fund can afford, we should give 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, and a special grant of Rs. 5,000 to the Building Fund. 

If more information is required regarding these excellent schools, it can be 
furnished. 

VII. Cord F . — This factory only has a night school. Average attendance 
70-75. 


The staff is financed by a provincial grant. 

The .situation in Aruvankadu is somewhat different to most other factories, and 
after consultation with the local educational authorities, it is recommended that a 
Higher Elementary Anglo-Vernacular School be instituted. It is estimated that 
about 260 scholars will attend. 


The local education authorities should provide half, so oui expenses would be ; — 

Rs. 

Initial . . . . . . . . . . . . 16,500 

Recurring . , . . . . . . . . . . 3,726 

VIII Clo F. — This factory has recently been taken over by the M. G. S., and has 
no school or educational facilities, technical or otherwise. 

I recommend there should be (a) Infant school for children under 8 : (6) Anglo- 
vernacular school for boys over 8 and for boy artisans. 

A rough estimate of the cost of the building is Rs. 20,000 and equipment 
Rs. 2,000. 


Endeavours would be made to get the local Government to pay half the i n itial 
and recurring cost. 


PART VI. 

Hostels. 

Hostels are required at the R. F., which will include accommodation for the 
apprentices of the M. and S. F. and at the G. C. F. 

Rifle Factory . — Accommodation is required for 90 apprentices. At present two 
old war-time tnuracks provide accommodation for 20 each and 8 class X quarters 
which will be used for hostel superintendent, teachers, sick boys and six apprentices. 
Total available 46. So additional acconunodation is required for 44 apprentices. 
The dormitory principle, which has been successful at Ishapore for six years, is 
recommended. 

Three cook-houses with connected messes arc required for {a) Mohammedans, (6) 
Hindus of Bombay and Madras, (c) Hindus of the rest of India. Ablution shed and 
drying rooms and latrine with water-borne sewage will be provided. Modest 
provision for a library is provided, and for health and recreation purposes a small 
gymnasium and 3 pucca tennis courts. 

The rough estimate is taken at Rs. 3,400 per head, approximately Rs. 1,50,000. 
This includes equipment as follows : — Tennis courts, gymnasium, library, beds with 
mosquito poles, mosquito nets, chests of drawers, kit boxes, tables and stools. 


G. C. F . — A hostel here is a necessity for the proper execution of a factory scheme. 


(This hostel has not so far been built owing to scarcity of funds.) 
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APPENDIX II labridg$el). 

Sanctioned permanent establiskmeni in the Indian Ordnance and Clothing Factories, 
and in Arsenals, Ordnance and Clothing Depots in India. 


10 Factories. 

Non- 
gazetted 
stafi, e.g., 
Foremen, 

[ Assistant 
Foremen, 
etc. 

1 

Clerical 

establish- 

ment. 

1 

Medical 
establish- 
I ment. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Total. 

(1) Metal and Steel Factor^' 
Ishapore 

55 

1 

56 

IS 

5 

131 

(2) Rifle Factory, Ishapore 

59 

38 

— 

— 

97 

(3) Ammunition Factorj', 
Kirkee 

63 

43 

1 

— 

107 

(4) Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankadu 

45 

26 

6 

4 

81 

(5) Gun and Shell Factory, 
Cossipore 

46 

65 

3 

2 

116 

(6) Gun Carriage Factory, 
Jubbulpore . . 

64 

58 

6 

— 

128 

(7) Harness and Saddlery 
Factory, Cawnpore 

37 

44 

2 

— 

83 

(8) Clothing Factory. 
Shahjahanpore 

21 

28 

2 

22 

73 

(9) Clothing Factory, 
Madras 

7 

26 

— 

35 

68 

(10) Assembly Factory, 

Rawalpindi . . 

5 

1 

1 

1 3 

— 

— 

8 

Total 

402 

1 

387 

35 

68 

892 

Arsenals (7) 

7 

381 

— 

35 

423 

i 

Ordnance Depots (6) 

— 

80 

— 

23 

1 

103 

Clothing Depots (3) . . 

— 

41 

— j 


88 

Total 

7 

502 

— 

105 

614 


208 permanent artificers are sanctioaed for the various arsenals, and 22 clerks 
in addition to arsenals. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Temporary Establishment. 

Average present strength of Employees employed in the Indian Ordnance and Clothing 
Factories and Arsenals per diem. 


— 

SkUled 

labour. 

Unskilled 

labour. 

Others 

(including 

clerical 

staff, 

etc. 

Total. 

Factory. 





(1) Metal and Steel Factory, Ishapore 

970 

1,250 

313 

2,533 

(2) Rifle Factory, Ishapore . . 

2,542 

747 

186 

3,475 

(3) Ammunition Factory, Kirkee 

904 

3,435 

223 

4,562 

(4) Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu 

115 

561 

45 

721 

(5) Gun and Shell 'Factory, Cossipore 

1,782 

418 

345 

2,545 

(6) Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore 

1,453 

1,253 

118 

2,824 

(7) Harness and Saddlery Factory, 





Cawnpore . . 

1,427 

355 

178 

1,960 

(8) Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpore 

470 

140 

175 

785 

(9) Clothing Factory, Madras 

147 

125 

36 

308 

(10) Assembly Factory, Rawalpindi .. 

2 

47 

17 

66 

Total 

9,812 

8,331 

1,636 

19,779 

Arsenals. 





(1) Rawalpindi .. 

570 

612 

— 


(2) Ferozepore . . 

693 

854 

— 


(3) Kirkee 

521 

430 

— 

951 

(4) Allahabad . . 

383 

482 

— 

865 

(5) Quetta 

285 

271 

— 

556 

(6) Madras 

264 

271 

— 

535 

(7) Mingaladon . . 

200 

250 

— 

450 

Ordnance Depots. 





(1) Agra 

78 

150 

— 

228 

(21 Bombay 

8 

136 

— 

144 

(3) Cawnpore 

4 

104 

— 

108 

(4) Drigh Road 

14 

50 

— 

64 

(5) Fort William 

125 

142 

— 

267 

(6) Lahore 

13 

334 

— 

347 

Clothing Depots. 





(1) Shahjahanpore 

10 

254 

— 

264 

(2) Madras 

— 

44 

— 

44 

(3) Quetta 

— 

56 

— 

56 

Total (Arsenals and Depots) 

3,108 

4,440 

— 

7,608 


APPENDIX IV. 

Analyses of the uneconomical effects of a large labour turnover. 

Tailors. 

One tailor draws on piece-work 6 annas per unit of work done. 

The standing charges for one day per tailor come in round figures to 12 annas 
a day. ^ 

A man who has had about 12 months' experience does 3 units a day, and there 
is definite evidence that with 3 years’ experience he could do 4 units. If he does 
3 units the cost is — 

Piece-work rates . . . . . . . . 18 annas. 

Standing charges . . . . . . . . 12 „ 

30 

or 10 anna per unit in all. 
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A new nian only does nnlts at first and reaches 2 units after about a month's 
work, and the cost is — 

Kece-work rates . . 12 annas. 

Standing charges . . . . . . . . 12 „ 

24 

or 12 annas per unit. 

The extra expense in consequence of having new hands is 2 annas per unit or 16J per 
cent, of the man’s earnings. This loss occurs for at least six months, and means that 
8 per cent, of the man’s earnings are lost by each turnover of labour. 

There is further but very small loss of material by spoilt work. 

To maintain a force of 1,200 men last year 2,836 were engaged, stopped a short 
time and then left. 


CordiU Rifle Pressing. 

’The machines can in theory do 73 cycles per shift. 

A really trained man {12 months' experience) will get 72 cycles and a yield of 
l^lbs. per cycle, equivalent to an output of 96 lbs. The cost of these 96 lbs. 
excluding material is — 

Day work rate. . .. .. .. ..12 annas. 

Standing charges . . . . .... 84 ,, (700 per cent.) 

96 

= 1 anna per lb. 

An unskilled man will only get 64 cycles after a month, and a yield of l^lbs., 
equivalent to 72 '.bs. per shift. 

The cost is the same as the skilled man's 96 lbs. or IJ annas per lb. The extra 
cost for an output of 960 lbs. is therefore 240 annas. 

This means that each turnover of labour per year costs nearly 100 per cent, of 
the day workers’ earnings per annum. 

In addition there is a very appreciable loss by tlie expenditure of acetone and 
labour on reworking the waste ; which would amount to about I anna per lb. 

This is the case when the plant is fully loaded. In peace, however, the plant is 
half empty, and we rarely employ extra men, which means that the cost of 96 lbs. 
goes up to 100 annas or an increase of 33J on the man’s day rate 

The turnover in this factory, which is only manned with a nucleus stafi, is 10-15 
per cent, per annum. 


Cartridge Making. 

One operation in this is drawing. This is done on a machine which can in theory 
do 108 strokes per min ute 

Experience has shown we can only get 400 working minutes in a shift of 7| hours. 

A really experienced hand will get 95 effective strokes per minute out of the 
machine, or a yield of 38,000 cases per day. He gets ^ of an anna per 1 ,000 at piece- 
work rates, and costs are per 38,000. 

Wages . . . . . . . . . . 12} annas. 

Standing charges . . . . . . 25} 

38 

or 1 anna per 1,000. 

A new hand will only get 80 effective strokes pier minute after one month’s work, 
or an outpmt of 32,000 pier shift. ’These cost — 

Wages 10} annas. 

Standing charges ' . . 25} 

36 

or 1} annas p>er l,000n 1 ■ 13. 
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la addition there are very heavy spoilt work charges ; experience has shown that 
the difierence in expenditure between new and old hands throughout is 

Old hands -275 cwts. per 1,000 cases. 

New hands . . . . . . . . -315 ,, 

Difference .. .. .. -040 

This, however, has to be divided among 10 operations, and hence the loss for the 
one considered is per 1,000 cases — 

•004 X 90 X 16 annas=»5-76 annas. 

Rb. 90 is the loss in value for each cwt. ol brass cups damaged. The total increase 
in <^st is thus 5-92 annas per 1,000 cases, which is over 100 per cent, on the ex- 
perienced man's earnings, and the full extent of this loss is felt on each change in 
mbout for at least two months, and then rapidly diminishes. Turnover of labour 
in this group averages 25 per cent. 

In these three groups of unskilled labourers the loss on each turnover of labourer 
comes to per annuns — (a) Tailor group about 8 per cent, of the man's earnings ; 
(b) Cordite group about 16 per cent, of the man's earnings ; (c) Cartridge group over 
loo per cent, of the man's earnings. This loss is distributed over expenditure on — 

(1) Increase of labour staff payments ; (2) Wear and tear of plant ; (3) Wastage of 
material used. American labour experts estimate that each new hiring costs 25 per 
cent, of the man's annual wages. 

It is worth trying to stop this loss ; the attempt can be made in two ways : — 

(а) by increase of labour rates, which is only of temporary efiect, but requires no 
sanction. It would be relatively expensive, about 10 per cent, of the wages bill ; 

(б) by a provident fund, which will cost about 2i per cent, of the wages bill at most. 
This has been suggested by the labour unions. Even if success is only very hmited 
the savings which follow will recoup us, and in consequence I am prepared to certify 
tliat no extra cash is needed, though 1 cannot specify whether the actual saving will 
show by diminution of — (1) number of labourers, i.e., reduction of wages total bill ; 

(2) reduction in amount of material expended ; (3) reduction in indirect expenditure 
on repairs. If there is any appreciable saving as a result the army gets the benefit 
at the next periodic revision of P. V. S. rates. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Cost of Wel/an Schemes in Ordnance and Clothing Factories in India, 
N.B . — The figures are approximate. 


Existing Buiklings 

and Wdfare losU I’ropoeed Scbenies. 
tulKms. 

Naioe of Measure. — ■ - ■ — Remarks. 

No. 

Rocuniug Recurring 

ioitial. per Initiai. per 
annum. annum. 


Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. 

Housing acbomes 9,'J2,SOO 37,300 62^,000 86,500 Approval of Government has 

been accorded to provision of 
qaarten for about 90 per cent, 
of the labour strength of 
factories duzittg time. 

The total eost ^ this schema 
which invades S hosmtais and 
4 schools, comes to Ks. 69*74 
lakhs, out of which Hs. 6*78 
lakhs has boon spent during the 

r 6 years, and the balance, 
62*^ tikhn, is stiQ to be 
spent. Approsimately Ra. 2 
lakhs are fwovided anniudly for 
thh scbeiM. 

In addiUon to Rs. 9 22 
spent dating the httt 6 yean on 
i^uarten for worlmiai a con* 
uderablfi amoont has been 
spent spsomodicaBy daring the 
100 ysM and more that the 
faotocies bae« been in existence. 
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APPENDIX P/.— contd. 




Existing Building 
W^fani Insti- i 
tutkms. 

Proposed Schemes. 


Serial 

Name of Heaeure. 1 





Remartcs. 

! 

No. 

Initial 

Recurring 1 
P« 1 

annum, j 

Initial. 

Recurring 

per 

annum. 

2 

Factory Clubs for 
Itidiaa employees 

Rs. 

14,290 

Rs. 

200 

Rs. 

^ Rs. 

1 This is for the Ordnance, Indian 
Club at Ishapore. 

3 

Hospitals and dis^ 
pensaries, includ- 
1 Ing Maternity 
' Wards. 

i 

1 

1,25,000 

(i) 82,000 

{y) 1,720 

(a) 34,400 

470 

(r) On hospital and dispen* 
sary staff and equipment. 

(i) Maintenance of hospital 
and dispensary buildings. 

(si Initial of proposad 

12-bedd«d hospital at G. C. Fy., 
Jubbulpora, for workmen and 
their families. 

4 

Dinner sheds and 
tiffin rooms for 
workmen, clerks, 
etc. 

64,900 

■ 



Rs. 59.200 spent from Govern- 
nient funds and Rs. 5,700 from 
the Fine Funds oi the factraies. 

5 

Co - operative 
Credit Societies 
Stores and other 
stores. 

(а) 26.900 

(б) 3,000 

— 

1 — 

— 

(a) Erected from Fine Fund 
at Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 

(5) Erected from Fine Fund 
at Harness and Saddlery 
Factory, Cawnpc^e. 

6 

1 

Education of 
workmen’s chil- 
dren. 

1 

i(c) 1,30.700 

(A) 37,690 

(6) 1,530 

i 

i 

(а) On school staff and 
equipment. Local Governments 
contribute Ks. 13,740 per 
anuum towards this ex- 
penditure. 

(б) Maintenanoe ol school 
buildings. 

(c) Cost of factory scbools-- 
Ks. 1,11, (K>0 ^>eni from Gov- 
crnmeut fuud.% and Kt. 20,000 
from Fine Funds. Ra. 15.880 
' 4 (cost) will be contributeo by 
113^ Government towards cost 
of new school at Cordite 
Facloiy. 

7 

Pro'klent fund for 
supervisors,clerks 
and workmen on 
temporary and 
extra temporar>’ 
estaUishmeiita. 




1,15,900 I 


8 

Grant of casual 
leave with pay to 
daily rated work- 
men and piece- 
workers. 

1 

i 

1 

2,10,000 


9 

Free osue of ice, 
lemon, Ac., to 
workmen em- 
ployed on ardu- 
ous work, such as i 
on fomaces. 

1 

i 


i 



ID 

Machinery, edu- 
cational rfnmna 
plant and thea- 
trical equipment 
for Technical 
Scboi^ Ishapore, 
and general in- 
stnictloo and eo- 
tertainment oi 
employees and 
their families. 

5,250 

1 



Ks. 1,500 granted by His Ex- 
cellencv the Ckmuoander-in- 
Cliief from funds at his dis- 
posal and Rs. 3,750 allotted 
irom the Fine Fund the 

Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 


Total 

12,02,&40 

1,62,440 

63,30,400 

4,12,870 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Copy of Letter No. H.-1024, dated 7.3rd May, 1919, from the Secretary, Indian Muni- 
UoMS Board {through the Director of Ordnance Factories), to the Secretary, Foreman's 
Association of India, Dum Dum, Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter addressed to the President, Indian 
Munitions Board, No. M.-5. dated 26th April, 1919, regarding the meeting which, 
took place on the 31st March, 1919, between the Hon’ble Sir Thomas Holland and 
a deputation from the Association, when the question of the official recognition of 
the Foreman’s Association of India was discussed. 

2. Sir Thomas Holland has explained to your representatives that the attitude 
of Government towards such bodies as your own is a friendly one, and that there 
is no objection to their being officially recognized as representing in each case the 
class of Government employees concerned, subject to the observance of certain 
essential conditions. These conditions are ; — 

(0) That an Association can lie recognized by Government only in so far as it 
represents a distinct class of Government employees employed under a single 
department of Government ; 

(1) that Government can recognize only associations which employ no paid officer 
who is not in the active service of Government, and belonging to that class of 
Government servants which the Association represents ; 

Exception. — This would not, however, preclude the employment as an office 
holder, of a pensioned officer of the same class. 

(c) That an Association shall be allowed to represent the interests of a class 
but not of an individual ; the representation of the interests of a class may cover 
questions relating to conditions of work such as remuneration, hours of work, grant 
of leave and the like, which though they may relate directly to a single individual 
only, may also affect all the members or a group of members of tlie association 
concerned ; but it does not give the association any right tc represent individual 
cases in matters of discipline, promotion, transfer or extension or in any matter 
which can only affect a single member of the staff ; such cases being dealt with by the 
ordinary memorial rule procedure, namely by application by the individual himself ; 

(d) that an association must correspond with Government thrdhgh the regular 
official channel as prescribed for individual Government servants of the class 
represented. Obviously, tliis procedure prevents a source of delay m dealing with 
a representation. 

3. I am to say that the Government of India accordingly agree to grant official 
recognition to your association, subject to the observance of the preceding conditions 
and will be pleased to accord it such supjxirt as is practicable in its efforts to improve 
the technical efficiency of the staff represented, and generally to improve their 
amenities in such a way as to conduce towards their contentment. The Government 
of India observe tliat though, so far as is known, the present membership of your 
A.ssociatioo is confinecl to employees of the Indian ordnance factories, the Rules of 
Association would .allow of other persons of similar status, belonging to other 
departments or private firms, also becoming members. It must be understood that 
the recognition now promised to your association is governed by condition (a) above. 
While there is no objection to your association comprising persons other than 
ordnance factory employees, you will understand that the Government of India can 
consider its representations only when they are limited to the interests of a specific 
class as already defined. 

(Copy forwarded to the Department of Commerce and Industry for information.) 

APPENDIX VIII. 

RULES. 

PART A. — Rules applicable to Government Employees in Departments other than 
the Police and Prisons Departments. 

1. Government is prepared to accord official recognition to associations of its 
employees which comply writh the conditions set out in the followii^ rules. Repre- 
sentations from such associations, whether made orally, by deputation, or presented 
in writing, may be received by Government officers, subject to the conditions set 
out in these rules, and notwithstanding anything contained in the rule relating to the 
submission of petitions and memorials by Government servants. 

Note. — Nothing in these rules affects the discretion of the Governor-General 
and the Governor or other Head of a Province to receive or not to receive a deputation 
from any association. 
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2. The association mast ordinarily consist of a distinct class of Government 
employees. 

3. Every Government employee of the same class must be eligible for membership 
of the association. 

4. Ordinarily Government will not object to persons who are not in the active 
service of Government being office-holders of the association, but Government 
reserves tiie right in particular cases of refusing recognition to associations of which 
all the office-holders are not either in the active service of Government or honourably 
retired officers belonging to the same class of Government employees as the associatiCA 
represents. 

5. No representation or deputation will be received, except in connection with a 
matter whiiffi is, or raises questions which are, of common interest to the class 
represented by the association. 

6. Government may require regular submission, for its information, of copies of 
the rules of the association and the annual statement of its accounts and of lists of 
its members. In the event of legislation being passed which will permit of the 
registration of the association, the association shall be duly registered. 

7. Government may specify the channel through which representations from the 
association shall be submitt^ and the authority by whom deputations may be 
received. 

8. The officer who is empowered to grant leave to a Government employee will, 
so far as is possible, grant casual leave to an employee who is a representative of a 
recognized association to attend duly constituted meetings of the association. The 
grant of such leave will be subject to the exigencies of tlie service, of which the 
officer in question shall be the sole judge, and such officer will have complete 
discretion to refuse such leave if asked for more than once in any month. 

9. (1) In these rules unless the context otherwise requires " Government " 
includes a local Government and a Department of the Government of India. 

(2) A local Government or a Department of the Government of India may delegate 
any of its powers under rules 1 to 8 to any authority suCordinate to it. 

(3) A local Government or a Department of the Government of India may make 
subsidiary rules relating to the recognition of associations of classes of Government 
employees subordinate to it. 


COL. J, D. GKAHAM, C.I.E., I.M.S., PUBLIC HEALTH COMMISSIONER 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

1 . Prior to the introduction of the Reforms in 1921 industrial hygiene as a Division 
of the Health Organization was not regarded in India, and, inde^. in many other 
countries, as being of very material significance. Though, even at that time, signs 
were not wanting that the pubbc and professional consciences in v'arious countries 
had already demanded or were moving towards a demand for such an organization. 
the real awakening was just beginning, and throughout the Briti.sh Empire outside 
of Great Britain, the movement is consequently hardly more than a decade old. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that India had at that period made practically no 
organized efiort to collect any data, and to co-ordinate and control thia work. 

2. The peculiar circumstances surrosinding the organization of the medical 
services in India — circumstances which have been detailed in full in a volume * 
prepared for the League of Nations Interchange of Health Officers two years ago — 
were not calculated to produce in the post -reform period such a modem development 

■ as a Division of Industrial Hygiene. Such an omission, though it is partly, no 
doubt, the fault of the organization referred to, indicates a very definite gap in the 
central health organization as at present constituted. 

3. In the pre-reform period a few of the provinces took limited cognisance of 
this subject in their annual health reports, but the information was always scrappy ; 
in the post-reform period, so far from becoming augmented, this has tended to become 
even more scrappy. In verification of this one need only turn to the annual report 
of the Public Health Commissioner to see how meagre is this information in regard to 


* Healtii Organization in British India, by Ctdonel J. D. Graham, C.I.E., I.M.S. 
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industrial hygiene for an empire like that of India. It has now been arranged, how- 
ever, to give greater provincial latitude to health directors in the arrangement of 
these health reports, and to break away from the stereotyped sectional headings 
of the past which have held the field for over two decades. In such instances 
industrial hygiene is being and will be given its proper place in these new schemes. 

4. In pre-war days most civil surgeons throughout India were, where circum- 
stances indicated, medical inspectors under the Factories Act ; but I understand that • 
this rerfe has now ceased for many of them. Here and there certain directois of 
public health have been able to keep a finger on this pulse, even though the control 
was no longer vested in them, and have remained in visiting cliarge of some plants 
such as certain mining operations in Madras, the Burma Corporation works at 
Namtu, certain mines in Bombay, etc. In Bombay the officers of the Pubhe Health 
Department still inspect factories, and in Madras and in the United Provinces 
directors of public health, certain civil surgeons and district and municipal health 
officers are " ex-officio " additional inspectors of factories within the limits of their 
jurisdictions. It is obvious that little information which was precise and in line with 
modem developments was likely to be available from such inspections, and a reference 
to the provincial refiogts bears this out. As a result there could be no systematic 
attempt to collect relevant data centrally, and such therefore do not exist. Whether, 
under the developments envisaged iii Domimon Status, the central medical re- 
organization as.sociated with such a future will be framed to include a division of 
industrial hygiene it is impossible to say ; but there can be no doubt from the 
technical point of view of the necessity for its creation and organization. 

5. In view of the closeness of the parallels to that of India, it will be profitable 
to examine briefly some other systems now in operation. 

fi. Great Britain has been a pioneer in this field and began early ; but, if we 
glance hastily at this organization in other countries and in other parts of the British 
Empire, we see how recent is its growth. 

7. In Canada it dates from 1919, and was a definite result of the British (War- 
time) Health of Munitions Workers Committee, which produced a realization of the 
main principles, of the fact that output and health are integrally related, and that 
health reacts delicately to all factors in the Working environment. As a result of 
the Federal Committee on Industrial Fatigue in 1919, the assembly of a library and 
relevant data was made possible ; and publicity and propaganda work were begun. 
In 1920 the former were in due course transferred to the newly created Division of 
Industrial Hygiene, which has functioned at Toronto for the last seven years. In 
1928 a division was inaugurated for Quebec at the University of McGill. Both of these 
have concerned themselves with the formation of a library and information bureaux, 
with publicity, with propaganda, with full time medical services, and with the study 
of various occupational diseases both experimentally and in the field. As a result, 
though there is much still requiring to be done, a large number of important industries 
have now been investigated and are under hygienic control. Though legislation, 
to date is scanty and there are no factory medical inspectors, the Factories Act 
has been administered through tlie Factory' Inspecting Department, 

8. In Australia this movement began with an enquiry into lead poisoning in 
Broken Hill Mines in 1893 ; but, at the time of Federation in 1901, there was no 
factory branch of any health department of State. Between 1901 and 1914 two 
royal commissions and various enquiries took place ; but it was largely’ as the result, 
in 1917-18, of the stimulus from the Rockefeller Foundation’s investigations into 
'■ hookworm " in New Guinea and Queensland that American experts were deputed 
to help for two years and that, in 1921 , a division of industrial hygiene w’as established. 
This division, since its inception, has been exceptionally active at its three con- 
ferences of 1922, 1924 and 1927 by breaking new ground on each occasion, and by 
getting down to notification of occupation^ diseases, factory inspection, hy’gienic 
standards, morbidity statistics, cliild and female labour, accidents, the various 
poisonings, clothing trade and printing industries, flour mills, examination of Govern- 
ment employees, etc. The Royal Commission on Health in 1926 led to a Federal 
Health Council being established, and this is now functioning to the benefit of all 
such industrial questions. The Division of Industrial Hygiene now deals wnth 
statistics, the publications of special rejxirts. industrial welfare services (medical, 
dental, nursing), medical examination of employfees. uniformity' of records, university 
training for medical officers in industrial health, and special surveys in order to set up 
Australian standards.’ In spite of all this progress and gradual improvement 
" State " inertia exists, and the position is still considered defective and incomplete, 
though it is recognized that Federation has made State co-ordination possible in a 
way which was not previously the case. It is realized, however, that a good start 
hu been made, and tWt it is only a matter of time till employers grasp its significance 
and value. 
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9. The position in South Africa first centred round mining, and the problems 
associated with the importation of a large native labour population. Lord Milner, 
in 1903, was responsible for initiating encmiries, and in 1911 a Medical Commission 
on Miner's Hithiks was appointed . Since 1926 the big developments have taken place, 
and some of these have a special interest for us in India, in view of the composition 
of the labour force and the importation of much of it from Portuguese East Africa. 
Such diseases as silicosis, tuberculosis, hookworm, pneumonia, typhoid, scurvy as 
well as industrial fatigue in its various aspects have all been specially investigated 
with a view to scientific and rational control ; and the more specifically urgent 
problems such as tuberculosis and pneumonia have received very special attention 
at the hands of the South Africa Institute for Medical Research. 

10. In America this work began desultorily by its introduction over 15 years ago 
into certain of the more enlightened labour plants, and has since spread rapidly. 
I mention a few facts in this connection as examples of what is going on. 

(а) The Tenessee Coal and Iron Railroad Company have, since 1913, organized 
and operated an Industrial Health Department very much on the lines of that of the 
Asansole Mines Board and the Jharia Mines Board in Bengal, thus controlling some 
22 villages in six sanitary areas and establishing divisions of sanitation, medical 
relief, dentistry, and a social science department. This has been reprofluced in 
scores of plants in other industries. 

(б) In 1924 the New York State as a result of a conference between the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, the Industrial Health Division of the State Department 
of Labour and the Reconstruction Hospital of New York State, established an in- 
dustrial hygiene clinic in New York with devices to diagnose and treat industrial 
diseases, and to teach doctors in regard to these. This clinic is highly organized for 
the purpose with X-ray, clectro-photo-hydro-mechano and occupational therapy. 

(c) The Public Health Institutes created at Yale and Harvard are developing 
departments where highly specialized experimental research on such physiological 
problems as ventilation and illumination, humidity, atmosphere, etc., can be easily 
undertaken and efficient demonstrations given to students. 

(d) Over nine years ago the Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons was 
inaugurated in America and this has done valuable work by publications, propaganda 
and ^vice on the various aspects of industrial hygiene. 

{«) The Federal Government has a bureau of industrial hygiene and sanitation 
under its Division of Scientific Research. This is a very live bureau. 

11. From the above brief references to what is happening outside of India it is 
obvious that not only is this a branch of recent growth, but that on these analogies 
a similar organization should exist in the Central Health Department of an empire 
like that of India. It is not for a moment suggested that nothing has been clone in 
India in this regard. lYoblems of industrial housing and modem sanitation have been 
tackled in many industrial areas which the Commission will visit, more especially 
in Bombay, Nagpur, Cawnporc, Tatanagar, Calcutta, etc. ; while problems specially 
associated with the control and jirevention of infectious diseases and such tropical 
diseases as hcxrkworm and malaria are being intelligently grappled with in the tea 
and rubber areas, in the jute factories, in the coal and iron areas of Bengal and in other 
places. 

12. India has a wealth of disease problems ; some of which are peculiarly her own ; 
but those most in the limelight, so far as labour is concerned, are connected with the 
three infectious diseases — plague, cholera and smallpox — with tuberculosis, malaria, 
hookworm, skin diseases, including leprosy, drug addiction and, in a minor way, 
with venereal disease, cancer and respiratory diseases generally. The variety of 
" study ” problems comprised in the term " industrial hygiene," in so far as India 
is concerned, is very great. Such problems, for example, as the examination of 
employees, housing, welfare of women and children in factories, fatigue and rest, 
nutrition, pregnancy, accidents and their relief, ventilation and lighting, cliild labour, 
malingering, noise, eye and mental strain, electric accidents, temperature, humidity, 
air movement, dust and health education generally are only some of those that must 
claim attention. 

13. As Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India I feel it my 
duty to emphasize the necessity for the creation of a central bureau or division of 
industrial bygienein any developments of tbe central health organization of the future. 
In view of tbe transfer under tbe Reforms Act and the Devolinion rules of certain as- 
pects of health work to the provinces, it may be necessary, however, to ally some slight 
degree of suspicion which seems to be in danger of developing between Provincial 
and Centra] Governments as a result of this tran.sfer. The creation of a Ministry of 
Health would no doubt help to circumvent this ; bnt, short of this proposal, tbe crea- 
tion of a thoroughly representative Central Health Board would probably go far 
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towards meeting such difficulties as I have in my mind. The resolutions of such a 
Board, if it were sufficiently representative, should carry weight everywhere, and 
would allow of co-ordination of effort and. if necessary, legislation, on an all India 
basis. Such a Board would help to justify, from the administrative point of view, 
the creation of such a central bureau, and would be a great step forward for the w'age 
earner, the employer, the individual doctor and society generally. 


CHIEF COM.MISSIONER. AJMER-MERWARA. 

Conditions of Industrial Labour in Ajmer-Mertvara. 

Extent, Distribution and Classification. — Ajmer- Merwara is a district of 2,711 
square miles with a population, according to the 1921 Census, of 4,95,271. It is 
surrounded on all sides by various Indian States of Rajputana. There are no plan- 
tations in the district. . Statistics 'vith regard to industrial undertakings were col- 
lected at the time of the last census. Eight years have since elapsed, and changes 
have occurred, but the figures may be taken as approximately indicating the present 
position. They show that the number of industrial establishments in the district 
employing ten or more jiersotis was 73, and the number of jrersons employed in them 
was 20,410, i.e., about 4 per cent, of the total population. These establishments 
were classified as follows : — 

Number of Number of 


Industry. 

Establishments. 

persons employed 

Mines 

24 

736 

Textiles . . 

19 

2,405 

Wood 

2 

48 

Metal 

1 

30 

Foo<l industries . . 

6 

146 

Dres,s 

2 

48 

Funiiturc 

2 

24 

Means of Transjxirt 

7 

16,295 

Physical forces . . 

1 

24 

Luxury 

8 

511 

Jail factories ‘ . . 

1 

143 

Total 

73 

20,410 


The classification of these establishments (excluding the Jail Factory') rvith reference 
to size and the use of mechanical power or otherwise is shown below : — 


Size of 

establishments. 

U-sing power. 

Not using power. 

number of 
establishments. 

persons 
employ'ed . 

number of 
establishments. 

persons 

employed. 

10 — 20 persons . . 

3 

47 

17 

237 

20—50 

10 

315 

23 

710 

50-100 

6 

434 

3 

185 

100—200 

5 

576 

1 

164 

200—400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400 and over 

4 

17,599 

— 

— 

Total . , 

28 

18.971 

44 

1,296 


2. Strength of Labour.— The last report on the working of ^e Indi^ 

Act in Ajmer-Merwara. compiled by the Inspector of Factones, ^njab, No^-West 
Frontier Province Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara— for the year 1928— shows that there 
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Trere 40 factories in the district subject to control under the Act, 3S of which worked 
during the year. Thrir classification and the average daily number of persctis 
employed was as follows : — 


Industry. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Average daily 
nurnWr of 
persons 
employed. 

Remarks. 

Textiles 

Cotton (spinning, weav- I 





ing and other) factories 

5* 

2,097 

•Two are 

Engineering . . 

Railway workshops 

4 

10,353 

combined 

Minerals and 




with „ot- 

metals 

Foundries . . . . 

I 

17 

ton gin- 

Paper and 




mng and 

printing 

Printing presses . . : 

1 

113 

pressing 

Fc^, drink and 




factories. 

tobacco 

Ice and aerated waters . . 

1 

14 


Grins and presses 

Cotton ginning and 





baling 

23 

2,277 



Total 

35 

14,871 



Of the 14,871 operatives employed in these factories, during 1928, 13,252 were 
males, 1,388 females and 231 children (between 12 and 15 years of age). Eighty-five 
per cent, of these workers are employ^ throughout the year, and 15 per cent, for 
four to six months, only the latter being engaged on seasonal work in cotton ginning 
factories. 

3, The principal employers of labour in this district are the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India llailway Company in their carnage and wagon and locomotive work- 
shops in Ajmer, each of which employs about 5,000 men. Next in importance come 
the three pnncipal cotton spinmng and weaving milts which are located at Beawar 
in Merwaia and employ over 2,000 persons. The cotton ginning and pressing 
factories also provide work for over 2,000 employees. The majority of these are 
located in Beawar and Kekri, but there are isolated factories at diflferent places in 
various parts of the district. 

4, Recruiltiunt. — Kecruitment of labour is not a serious consideration with the 
factory owners who do not attach any great importance to references except in the 
case of supervising and mechanical staff. The method adopted by the employer 
is frequently that of taking a worker for a week or more on trial, during which period 
wages are not always paid. 

Labour in textile nulls is mostly recruited from the agricultural classes, and to 
some extent from the artisans from neighbouriug villages, but technical experts 
are imported principally from Ahmcdabad and the United I’ros'inces. 

The B. B. & C. I. Railway Workshops. Ajmer, who employ skilled labour from 
almost all the neighbouring provinces, recruit mostly from the sons and relatives 
of their employees. The higher technical staff is imported from England. 

5, U nempfoym^iif.— There is a certain amount of unemployment amongst workers 
in cotton ginning factories, the reason being that the cotton industry has experienced 
three poor seasons in succession. In textile nulls there has been little or no unem- 
ployment during the past three or four years, this is due mainly to the fact that labour 
troubles in Bombay and Ahmedabad have increa.scd the work in the textile mills 
of Ajmer-Merwara, and these mills have not only greatly expanded during recent 
years, but have also been working at full pressure. 

6, Mines . — The mining industry is not of great importance. The mines are 
mostly surface mica mines scattered about the district. They arc not worked very 
regularly or systematically and obtain labour, as r^uired, from villages in the vicinity. 
As regards health, efficiency and standard of living, there is no distinction between 
the iabonrers so employed and the agriculturist, Tliey are ordinary villagers ,who 
from time to time take employment in the " mines " instead of working in the fields. 

7, Standard of Living . — Generally speaking the standard of living of industrial 
labourers in this district is not different from the ordinary standard of living of the 
masses of the population. They live in the towns or villages, in or near which the 
factories and r^ls in which they are employed are located, and under the same coo- 
dlticMi* otf life as any other residents of theae towns or viUages. As they have regular 
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work and in most cases adequate pay they are to this extent better off, and have more 
money to spend than the ordinary agriculturist who ekes out a precarious existence 
with uncertain harvests, dependent on the vagaries of the monsoon, and with land 
revenue to deduct from his profits. In some respects the establishment of mills and 
factories has definitely rais^ the .standard of living of certain sections of the com- 
munity. But the standard is still low, and the sustenance it provides is inclined to 
be in^equate. The final report of the last settlement of the district, written in 1910, 
contains the following observations in the section relating to the “ condition of the 
people." 

“ The establishment of the railway workshops at Ajmer and the development 
of Nayanagar (Beawar) together with the frequent famines have had a great effect 
upon the condition of the artisan classes and the labourers. Formerly these village 
servants were paid for their work by doles of grain, or .sheaves of the cut crop at 
harvMt time, according to the amounts or rates fixed and recorded in the village’s 
' Wajib-ul-arz.’ Uncertain and short payments of these, however, have yielded 
before the superior attractions of employment at regular cash wages always to be 
had at the workshops of mills. The workshops absorb all the labour that offers 
itself, and pay good wages. The previous village system has, therefore, largely 
broken down, but on the whole to the convenience of both parties, as the villagers 
now pay for the piece of work done, while the artizan class is on the whole well off, 
or where some of them have remained still in the villages can better themselves 
by moving into Ajmer or Beawar. These workshops and milts and the growing de- 
mand for labour for handling goods in the towns and at railway stations, have made 
things easier for the unskilled village labourers also, as in the intervaLs between 
ordinary agricultural operations they can generally find employment at good wages 
if they wish for it." 

This was written many years ago, but serves to show that the effect of the mills 
and factories on the economic life of the district has been beneficial. It cannot now 
be said that the workshops and mills absorb all the labour that offers itself. Since 
1927 there has been some reduction in the numbers employed in the railway work- 
shops in Ajmer, and for the present at any rate they are taking on few new hands, 
and can employ only a fraction of the available supply of labour. In the hilly 
sub-division of Merwara agriculture is scanty and precarious, and cannot provide a 
livelihood for tlie whole population of the rural area. In the past the army has taken 
the surplus, but this outlet is now clased. The 44th Merwara Infantry was disbanded 
after the war, and recruitment in .Merwara for other regiments of the Indian Army 
has been discontinued since 1927. At the same time the Mers and Merats already 
serving in the army were mustered out and returned to their homes. Many of these 
men, for whom there was no room on the land or in the mills, have sought employment 
outside the district, e.g., in the .A.hmedabad mills. 

8. Housing . — Quarters are generally provided for the jicrmanent staff such as 
managers, engineers, etc. The factories cmplojing a limited number of workmen 
or those carrying on business operations during a jiart of the year have no apparent 
intention to house their labour. Two of the textile mills in Beawar have, however, 
made provision on a restricted scale for the accommodation of their oj>eratives at a 
reasonable rent. The dwelling provided by the Krishna Mills. Beawar, are mostly 
constructed in corrugated iron sheeting, and are lacking in ventilation and sanitation. 
The quarters provided by the Edward Mills, Beawar, on the other hand, are of a 
somewhat improved type. The quarters provided in Ajmer by the B. B. and C. I. 
Railway Co., are only for their European and Anglo-Indian staff of higher grades, 
t.g., firemen, chargemen, drivers, etc. (about 700). No quarters are provided for 
the lower grades of workers in the railway workshops. The housing conditions of the 
accommodation provided by the B. B. and C, I. ^ilway workshops. Ajmer, are on 
the whole satisfactory in relation to drainage, water supply and sanitation. The 
bulk of the latjouring classes in Ajmer and Beawar live in privately rented quarters, 
while those employed in the cotton ginning and pressing factories throughout the 
district live in the various towns and villages subject to the conditions generally 
prevailing in them. In Ajmer the employees in the locomotive and carriage and 
wagon workshops with their families form about half the total population of the town. 
In spite of reduction each workshop still employs over 5,000 men. They are to be 
found rosiding'in all parts of the town, and its suburbs and the adjacent villages, 
but the largest number is concentrated in the suburbs of Jones Ganj. Ram Ganj and 
Nagra, in the vicinity of the workshojis. 

9. Wages. — Wages, of course, vary considerably with the nature of the work. 
The average jray for unskilled labour is 12 annas a day. For skilled labour the average 
ranges from Rs. 15 {ler mensem for a press compositor to Rs. 60 per mensem for a 
fitter, in the Beawar Mills the average wage of a whole time worker is between 
Rs. and Ra. 30 a mcaith. In the Kekri cotton ginning and pressing factories the 
average wage is somewhat lower, but still compares favourably with the average daily 
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vvage of an agricultuial labourer, which is about four annas. In the two big railway 
workshops in Ajmer tile average daily wage of an Indian adult workman for an 
eight hours day is 22 annas. It has trebled since 1914, and more than doubted since 
1919. Boys (from 12 to 15 years of age) earn from three to six annas a day. For 
Indian adult workmen the minimum wage is seven annas a day, and the maximum 
Rs. 2-10 annas under the ordinary rates, and Rs. 3-4 annas under the special rates, 
the application of which is restricted to 20 per cent, of the men drawing the ordinary 
rates. There are certain gradM of boilermakers, fitters and erectors, and turners 
who earn from Re. 1 to Rs. 11a day. These are filled by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. 


10. Conditions of Work . — Considerable improvement has been effected in the 
conditions under which employees in factories work, by enforcing the provisions of 
the Indian Factories Act ; by introducing rules in connection with ventilation and 
humidification in cotton spinning and weaving mills ; by insisting on adequate 
arrangements for water supply and sanitation ; and by preventing breaches of the 
rules prescribing proper inter\’als of rest, and a maximum of 60 hours workin a week. 

11. Health . — As regards health industrial labourers suffer generally from the same 
disabilities and enjoy the same facilities as other classes of workers. They live in 
congested and unhealthy towns and insanitary villages. The majority of them live in 
Ajmer and Beawar, and the municipalities of these, towns have under consideration 
extensive schemes for improving the sanitation and water supply, if fund.s are 
available. The Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway Company contribute 
towards the municipal funds, and to this extent are helping to improve the conditions 
under which their employees live. The employees in the Beawar Mills and the railway 
workshops have special medical facilities provided by their employers. The former 
maintain for the benefit of their workmen dispensaries at which ordinal^ ailments 
can be treated, and first aid rendered in case of accident. The Bombay, mroda and 
Central India Railway in Ajmer maintain a very well equipped central hospital, with 
41 beds for in-patients, conveniently situated near the workshops. It has a thoroughly 
efficient staff, and provides excellent medical and surgical facilities, including anti- 
rabic treatment. There are also four branch dispensaries — one in the locomotive 
workshops, one in the carriage and wagon workshops and two others. Itailway 
employees and members of their families arc entitled to free treatment, if they attend 
at the hospital or any of the dispensaries at the fixed hours, or in their houses, if they 
are too ill to leave them. The following figures for 1928 indicate the extent of the 
work which the hospital and dispensaries are doing : — 


New cases 

. , 

.. 31,004 

Daily average number under treatment 
In-patients ; — 

.. 62807 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 


;; 5^^} 

Indians 


Major operations . . 


26 

Minor operations . . 

. . 

.. 3,414 

X-ray examinations 

, , 

203 

Anti-rabic patients 

, . 

128 


The principal diseases are enteric, colitis, malana, tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
trachoma. The standard of health of railway employees, other than thost; living in 
railway quarters, is not high. The samtation of Ajmer being what it is, a high stan- 
dard could hardly be expected. One of the principal localities occupied by railway 
employees is the suburb of Nagra, which is a particularly unhealthy and insanitary 
part of the town. 


12. General Sanitary Conditions . — Sanitary conditions in the larger and well 
organized factories are on the whole satisfactory, but in smaller factories sanitation 
frequently leaves much to be desired, owing partly to the ignorance of the operatives 
and partly to lack of interest on the part of the factory management. 

Latrines are provided for workers according to rules laid down in the Ajmer- 
Merwara factory rules ; they are flushed and kept clean by persons especially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The habits of the labouring classes being generally dirty, 
latrines are frequently found to be in a very insanitary condition, due more to the 
workers themselves than to lack of provision for supervision. 


13. Efficiency . — As regards the efficiency of labour the standard in the mills 
and in the ginning and pressing factories is not remarkably high. But in the railway 
workshops in Ajmer the stai^ard is certainly high, and with rerard to general 
effideocy the labour employed in these would probably compare fevourably with 
similar classes of industrial labour in other parts of India. 
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14. Education.~ln the way of providing special educational facilities very little 
is done by employers in Ajmer-Merwara. The B. B. & C. I. Itailway maintain an 
anglo-vemacular school for boys for the benefit of their employees in Jones Ganj, and 
a vernacular Primary School for girls in the same suburb. Both are aided by 
municipal giants and the former also by a grant from Government, The railway 
Spend about Ks. 3,500 on the boys' school and Ks. 600 on the girls’ .school. The 
enrolment is 98 in the former and 48 in the latter. There is also a Bailway Iiuroi)ean 
Primary School lor boys with an enrolment of 43. The railway expenditure on this 
school is about Ks. 3,000. Technical schools for training apprentices are also 
maintained by them. The educational efforts of the Bcawar Mills are confined to 
grants to some of the local schools. Ajiart from the railway schools in Ajmer, 
employees in industrial establishments in this district are dependent on the schools 
maintained by Government and local bodies for educational facilities. 

15. Relations between Employers and Employed . — ^The labour force in Ajmer- 
Merwara is mostly unorganized and illiterate. Relations between employers and 
employed in Ajmer-Merwara are good. As a general rule employers are not in- 
considerate in their treatment of their workers, and are ready to redress genuine 
grievances. Attempts pn the part of agitators, mostly not belonging to Ajmer- 
Merwara, to stir up discontent have not met with much response. Labour troubles 
in other industrial centres have their repercussions here, but they have hitherto not 
seriously disturbed the relations existing between the workers and their employers 
in this district. Ajmer-Merwara has been free from industrial disputes for the past 
ten years. 

One trade union ba.s recently been registered in Ajmer — “ The B. B. & C'. I. 
Railway Workers' Federation." It has 48 office bearers and committee members. 
31 of whom are employees in the carriage and wagon worlcshops and 13 in the loco- 
motive workshops. Its nominal membership is large, but it is doubtful if the majority 
are efiective members who have paid their subscriptions and take an active interest 
in the affairs of the union. Two branches of railway umons, registered in Bombay 
and Ahraedabad respectively, have also been opened m Ajmer, but they are more or 
less dormant and are said to have had little success in enlisting members. The trade 
union movement has only just begun in Ajmer-51erwara, and it is too early yet to 
say how it will develop. On the whole, employees in industrial establishments 
here are well content with their lot. It is the ambition of nearly everj' boy of the 
classes which supply labour in Ajmer to obtain employment in the railway workshops 
and there is keen competition for any vacancies. There is no general dissatisfaction 
with rates of pay and conditions of work. 

The H'or/tmen’s Compensation Act is working w'ell, and employees get the full 
advantage of the benefits provided by it. Employers have e\-inced no desire to evade 
their obligations. 12.399 {lersons work in factories which come within the scope of 
the Act. In these 146 cases of accident, to which its provisions were applicable, were 
reported in 1928, and coinixmsation, aggregating Its. 7,762-4 annas, was paid in 141 
cases to the jiersons injur^ or, in the cases of fatal injury, to their dependants. 

16. Co-operative Movement . — Some mention should also be made of the co-opera- 
tive movement, which contains great possibilities for advancing the welfare of the 
industrial labourer as well as the agriculturist. Fifty-two societies with a member- 
ship of about 1,000 have up to now been formed in this district among persons of the 
labouring class. The majority of these are iu Beawar, their members being em- 
ployees in the three big mills there. Their principal object is to encourage thrift, 
and there is ample scope for development in this direction. The industrial labourer 
no less than the agriculturist sufiers from the evil effects of his own improvidence and 
the tyranny of his social customs. He spends large sums, altogether disproportionate 
to his income, on marriage and other ceremonies and consequently gets into the hands 
of the bania, and is saddled with a burden of debt. If the Co-operative movement 
can help him to escape from his own disastrous habits and customs, it will open up an 
avenue of progress at least not less promising than the avenue which trade unionism 
can provide by protecting him from unfavourable conditions of employment, 

17. Welfare WorM . — Except by the B. B. and C. I. Railway Workshops, Ajmer, 
very little is attempted for Ae welfare of the emplo}'ees by the factories or other 
agencies in Ajmer-Merwara, The facilities for recreation provided by the railway com- 
pany in Ajmer and the amenities which the railway institute offers (i.e., libraries, 
reading rooms, band and cinema shows)*are prodded for their European and Anglo- 
Indian employees only. It is, however, understood tliat the railway have given 
monctarj' assistance to a few recreation clubs started by their Indian employees. 
For the latter there is also an Indian Co-operative Association, at which they are 
able to purchase supplies at reasonable rates, and which thus exercises a moderating 
effect on prices generally, as its comfietition prevents profiteers from unduly forcing 
up prices of foodstuffs. Spmal sheds have also been erected for the ojierativee to 
take their meals in at meal times. 
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Mr. W. H. ABEL, INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. 

Labour in FactorUs tn Ajnur-Merwara. 

As shown in the latest report the total number of persons eni{doyed in all factories 
in Ajmer-Merwara is 14,871, of which 13,252 are men, 1,388 women and 231 children 
(bet^enl2and 15 years of age). Eighty-five per cent, of these wcn-kers are employed 
throughout the year, and 15 per cent, for four to six months only — ^the latter being 
engaged on seasonal work in cotton ginning factories. 

Of the total number, 2,097 are employed in textile mills, 10,353 in railway work- 
shops, 2,277 in cotton ginning factories and 144 in other factories. 

Of the total number of women and children, 1,185 women and 103 children are 
employed in cotton ginning factories, while 203 women and 85 children arc employed 
in textile mills. 

X.— SMToitment 


3. (i) Recruitment in factories is usually carried out by a labour contractor. 

Recruitment is also made by personal acquaintance, most of the permanent 
workers such as engineers, mechanics and other skilled workers appear to have 
friends or relations looking for an improvement on their job, and references regarding 
ability and certificates not being of great value, changes of service frequently occur. 
Unskilled and casual labour is recruited through the labour contractor, and mostly 
paid by him at the end of the day. There is, however, no guarantee given by the 
contractor that work will be forthcoming the following day, as it all depends on the 
amount of work that will be available. 

(ii) Labour force generally being illiterate would look with suspicion on any 
change that might be contemplated in the present system. 


m.— Homing. 

16. — (i) Quarters arc generally provided for the permanent staff such as managers, 
clerks, engineers, etc. The factories employing a limited number of workmen or 
those carrying on business operations during a part of the year have evidently no 
intention to house their labour. Two of the textile mills in Beawar and the Bombay- 
Baroda and Central India Railway Workshops. Ajmer, have, however, made a pro- 
vision on a restricted scale for the accommodation of their operatives at a reasonable 
rent. The dwellings provided by Krishna Mills, Beawar. are mostly constructed 
in corrugated iron sheeting and lack in ventilation and sanitation. The quarters 
of the Edward Mills, Beawar, on the other hand, are of a somewhat improv^ fype. 
The housing conditions of the Bombay-Baroda and Central India Railway Workshops, 
Ajmer, in so far as the accommodation is provided, are on the whole satisfactory in 
relation to drainage, water supply and sanitation. 

(ii) There are no Government factories in the province. 

(iii) The bulk of the labouring classes in Beawar and Ajmer employed in the cotton 
ginning and pressing factories live in quarters provided by the private landlords. 


IF.— Health. 

23. Health of workers in all factories appears to be generally good, but in the 
absence of statistics it is not possible to say what percentage stay away from work 
owing to sickness. Factory records merely show al^ntees, a big proportion of which 
are on holiday. Well organized factories such as textile mills and railway workshojis 
arc well ventilated and healthy to work in, as also most of the cotton ginning factories, 
which are situated in large open spaces ; in smaller factories especially those situated 
in congested city areas, there is still room for improvement. 

24. (i) Medical facilities for the workers and their families are provided in the 
case of bigger mills and factories. 

(ii) Government dispensaries treat the workers and their families free of charge, 
and most of the factory workers depend upon Government dispensaries. 

26. (a) (i) Latrines arc provided for workpeople in factories according to rules 
laid down in the Ajmer-Merwara Factory §ules, except in such circumstances where 
the factories are opien to the country on three sides. Although latrines are provided, 
it is only in big mills and towns where they are made use of. 

(ii) The water supply throughout the province is satisfactory. Good rains 
.throughout the province during the year 1928 provided a plentiful supply of water 
for drinking. Drinking water is supplied to the operatives free of charge. 

(iii) Bathinf and Washing . — No special arrangements have been made by the 
factories in this behalf. 
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28. (u) Special roles for the control of temperature and humidity in the cotton 
spinning and weaving nulls came into force only last year. There are only five 
cotton spinning and weaving mills in which artificial humidity i.s being used at present, 
af^ting about 2,097 oiieratiyes. The rules are still in an enperzinental .stage, and 
it IS yet too early to report with regard to their suitability or otherwise. 

29. (i) Up to this time no occupational disease has been reported or has come to 
my notice. 


Vn. — Safety. 

43. Railways . — Regulations with regard to the workers’ safety are shown in 
roles inade under the Indian factories Act, and are based on the workshop rules 
existing in Europe, altered where nece.ssary to meet local conditions. An abstract 
of the principal rules relating to general safety is posted up at the entrance of all 
factories in English and in the language of the majority of workers. Apart from this, 
every year a circular letter is issued to all factories bringing to their notice the chief 
requirements relating tp safety measures, and to other requirements of the factory 
law relating to hours of work, etc In this circular a special reference is made with 
regard to the guarding of the dangerous machines, and any other matter of im- 
portance which requires careful attention, when these regulations are persistently 
violated prosecutions are instituted against the offenders. 

44. — A reference to annual reports on the working of the Indian Factories Act 
in Ajmer-Meiw'ara, will show that accidents have increased considerably during the 
past five years. 

45. The increase in the number of accidents referred to in the preceding paragraph 
is attributable to the following causes ; — 

(а) More accurate reporting of accidents by factory owners, due to some extent 
to the strict administration of factory law. 

(б) Operatives are themselves becoming acquainted with the fact that accidents 
should be reported ajid they frequently report themselves to the factory inspector’s 
office. 

(c) The introduction of the Workmen’s Compensation Act has also had an effect 
on accident reporting a.s the injured persons think that by reporting accidents they 
might get compensation. 

(<f) Ignorance of the workers and a belief in fate rather than carefulness is also 
responsible for many accidents. After frequent demonstration.^ of how to handle 
a {larticular machine, workers with apparently full knowledge of the dangers, still 
take frightful and unnecessary risks. 

(e) Frequent instances of serious accidents arc reported where workers remove 
safety guards in order to clear a jam or fault, and use their hands or feet to put the 
fault right. This is to a great extent due to ignorance, but much also is due to care- 
lessness and disregard of known dangers. 

(/) Investigations into the causes of serious and fatal accidents to workers on 
dangerous duties, such as maintaining of pulleys in order, oiling of bearings, etc,, 
show that underpaid and unskilled workers are put on jobs of which they have no 
experience ; there is no definitely laid down standard of a skilled worker, and it is 
therefore impossible to bring home to the employer his rcsixinsibility in this respect. 

49. (i) During the year 1928. 77 inspections were made, resulting in one prosecu- 
tion to enforce factory regulations. 

The bigger and well-organized mills do consider it their duty to work to factory 
rules, and make an effort to do so. 


IX.— Boon. 

A , — Factories. 

55. Factory law permits working 1 1 hours a day. but not exceeding 60 hours a 
week. In perennial factories other than railway workshops is taken full advantage of. 

56. Factories work for six days a week, and the seventh day. which is a Sunday, 
or a substituted day. is observed as a complete holiday. 

57. So far as workers are concerned, they have welcomed the 60-hours week since 
the change has not been accompamed by the reduction in wages. 

59. A further reduction in the maximum hours per week is, I think, not advisable, 
specially in the case of seasonal factories in which punctuality and consistent work 
ai« not noticea ble amcMigst factory workers, few factories have yet adopted the 
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clocking in and ont system, as a result considerable amount of time is wasted in 
getting to and from the actual job ; it is improbable that in a lO-hours’ day the 
average worker is on his job more than 8} hours. 

60. (i) ’EmstiHg Practice. — (a) The break after putting in six hours' work is very 
useful and does go a long way in preventing undue fatigue. 

(6) The break after six hours’ work is utilized chiefly a.s a rest. The workers do 
not generally take their meals at this time, their meal hour being earlier in the 
morning, between 9 and 10, and again after their work in the evening. 

(ii) The existing law seems to have worked satisfactorily in this direction. 

(iv) Ample holidays are given or taken by the workers, apart from the weekly 
holidays there are many public holidays which are given to workers either zis extra 
holidays or substituted for weekly holidays. 

61. (i) The day of rest is usually Sunday. It is, however, possible to change the 
weekly rest day at any time by giving previous notice to the inspector, and this is done 
whenever the necessity arises — public holidajrs are often substituted for Sunday's. 

(ii) The existing law seems to have worked satisfactorily in this direction. 

C. — Railways. 

73. Railway workshops at Ajmer have a uniform eight hours a day or 48 hours a 
week. 

74. Railway workshops work for six days a week, and the seventh day, which is 
a Sunday, is observed as a complete holiday. 

76. Rest intervals and weekly holidaj’s are observed like other factories. 

Z. — Spedal Qaeitioiu nlRting to Women, yonag Adnlta and ChUdion. • 

A. — Factories. 

82. The admission of children into factories is discouraged . It is, however, difficult 
to always keep them out, because they are too young to be separatee! from their 
mothers. 

83. The present regulations witli regard to the employment of women in factories 
are quite suitable. Hours of employment for women arc the same as lor men, 
except that the former cannot be employed before 5.30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. 

84. The present law with regard to the emplo>Taent of children appears to have 
worked satisfactorily. 

Zn. — ^Wsgei. 


96. (i) The prevailing rates of wages for the past five years are given below : — 


Classification of 
I..abour. 

Average per Month. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926, 

1927. 

1928. 

1. Skilled I^abour. 

R.S. 

a. 

p- 

Ks. 

a. 

p 

Ks. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Ks, 

a. 

p- 

Fitter 

58 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Black.smith 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Carpenter 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Engine driver. . 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Boilerman 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Oilman 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Mochi 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Weaver 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Spinner 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

I^er . . 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Reeler (woman) 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Press compositor 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 







Average per Day. 






2. Unskilled Labour. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Coolie . . 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Coolie (woman) on gins 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

6 
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Xm. — Induitiial EBciMoy ol Worken. 

112. The efficiency of the highly paid workers has increased .slightly during the 
past five years, but in the case of labouring cla.ssc$ no improvement has been noticed. 
In fact the efficiency of these workers has not kept pace with the advent of modern 
machinery in factorie.s. In my opinion health is one of the chief factors governing the 
efficiency of the workers, and unles.s the labouring classes are well fed by an increase 
in their wages, it is not possible to effect any improvement in this behalf, 

1 13. I am of opinion that the foreign worker has proved to be more efficient than 
an Indian worker. 


XVIL — Administration. 

138. The average workman lias little knowledge of factory legislation ; although 
copies of the abstracts of the Indian factories Act and the rules made thereunder 
both in Hnglish and in the language of the majority of workers are posted up in 
every factory, yet it is doubtful if the worker ever makes an effort tc get to know what 
the posters really mean. 

139. (i) In this province which is one of the four provinces under my jurWliction, 
namely, Punjab, Delhi, North-West prontier I'rovince and Ajmer-Merwara, the 
Factqry Inspection sbiH consists of one full-time Inspector, one Industrial Surveyor 
under the control of Director of Indu.stries, Punjab, stationed at Delhi, who is notified 
as additional Inspector of Factories under certain sections of the Indian Factories 
Act for Ajmer-Merwara. 

The number of factories in this province at present is 40 and the staff is adetiuate. 

It maybe noted here that the local Government in the case of Punjab have decided 
to appoint one full-time Inspector with effect from 1st April, 1930. withdrawing 
the jiowers conferred ufion the five Industrial Surveyors in the Punjab. Thus from 
April next there will be one Chief Inspector and one Inspector in the Punjab. 

Should the Ajmer-Merwara Government follow the Punjab’s lead in this respect, 
inspection oi iactories in Ajmer-Merwara will be much more efficient, as the big 
textile mills require considerably more attention from a iully qualified Inspector than 
can be given at present. The newly ajiiiointed Inspector for the Punjab will be an 
experienced technical otficer, whereas the .\dtlitional Factory lnsj>cttor, Delhi, is 
notified for .certain sections of the .\ct only. 

(li) Rigour and efficiency of administration of factory law depends on frequent 
insiiections, instructions, prosecutions and finally on their results. 

(ili) During the year 1928 only one case under the factory law was instituted 
against the occupier of a factory, and the same resulted in the coni'iction of the 
occupier. 


Mias J. E. COPEL.^ND, M.-\., t HLKCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION HOESE, 

AJMER. 

L — ^Beernitment. 

1. There is practically no migration. The chief industrial centres are Ajmer, 
Beuwar, Kekri. Most of tlie labourers particularly the women labourers, are resi- 
dents oi the.se centres, or they come in from neighbouring villages. 

2. Some labourers live in their edllagcs and walk to and from work daily. Others 
move into town, but go out to their villages on holidays. 

3. There should be some organized system oi recruiting labour. The need is 
specially urgent in the matter of getting boys into suitable employment w'hen they 
leave school, and in the matter of securing a better system, of apprenticeship and 
training, either within the area or beyond. 

7. There is considerable unemployment. The B. B. & C. I. Railway, which is 
the largest employer of labour in the area, is reducing its staff of w'orkmen. 


m.— Horning. 

The B. B. & C. I. Railway have quarters for their employees, but not in sufficient 
numbers. There is indeed great shortage of houses for working people in Ajmer. 
In Beawar the Edward Mills and the Krishna Mills have some workmen s houses, 
but no adequate provision. 
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23. Registiatioa of births and deaths is not effectively carried out, so reliable 
statistics are not available. Working conditions are on the whole satisfactory in Ibe 
bigger concerns. Where there are home industries as “ tying and dyeing " and 
" gota weaving " in Ajmer, the conditions are not good, because of the low rates of 
pay, the bad sanitary arrangements of the city, and the small size and bad ventilation 
of most of the workers' houses. 

It is, however, a welcome si^ of progress that local Vaidhy has just published a 
book on the " Increased Mortality in B^war. its Causes and Cure." 

24. In Ajmer, the B.B. & C.I. Railway have good medical arrangements, a 
hospital, dispensaries, child welfare centre. There are also good Government and 
mission hospitals, numerous private dispensaries, a maternity home, child welfare 
centres and a supply of trained miduives. 

In Beawar there is a Government hospital, with male and female departments. 
Private Vaidhys (five) also practise in the city. But these facilities are far from the 
mill area. There is urgent need for more medical provision in Beawar, and this should 
be near the mills. Two of the mills engage the services of Vaidhys, but these arc not 
always at the works. The third large mill keeps first aid appliances in the mill. 
There should be a Government dispensary in the mill area contributed to by the 
millowners. There should also be a trained midwife whose special duty it would be 
to look after maternity cases among the wives of the raillhands and among the 
women labourers. This midwife should be supported by the three large mills, and 
her services should be made available free to the labourers. It would also be very 
desirable to have a trained health or welfare worker who would look after the women’s 
interests in other than maternity cases. 

25. Such facilities as exist are made use of. 

26. Sanitary arrangements in the larger factories arc fairly .satisfactory. The 
B.B. & C.I. Railway employ no women and the silk factory only a few. Drinking 
water arrangements are good in the city, but sanitary arrangements are bad. In 
Beawar, where most of the women labourers of this district are employed, separate 
latrine and bathing arrangements should be provided in another part of the compound 
from the men’s. 

In one of the mills the drinking water is too Iht away from the work buildings. 

28. The question of humidification in the Beawar Colton Mills is engaging the 
attention of tlie inspecting officers. 


V.— Wellare. 

32. In Ajmer, the B.B. & C.I. Railway provide two schools for workers’ children, 
one European school aud one Indian. The railway also organizes an annual sports 
day and a Christmas tree for the children. Apart from this no definite welfare -work 
is being done among the railway Indian employees or in the mills and ginning fac- 
tories of Beawar and Kekri. Some years ago, a beginning was made in the Beawar 
Mills with a monthly visit to each of the three large concerns of a lady social worker, 
who held a meeting for the women labourers. This attempt at welfare work should 
be resumed, and progress made along these lines. In Ajmer, sports, recreation and 
amusements are catered for by many agencies. The various churches and missioDS. 
also, have many strong efiective and helpful contacts with the railway employees, but 
more could be done if the employers helped directly by organization providing 
opportunities, lending halls, etc. The W.C. Temperance Union and other temperance 
societies, by occasional meetings, public or other lantern lectures, and other pro- 
paganda are also helping to raise the standard of life and efficiency among the labourers, 
but here more also could be done if the employers co-operated directly. In two 
of the Beawar Mills there are shelters set aside for the infants of women labourers, 
but except the building, no other arrangements are made by the millowners. These 
shelters should be utilized for creches with a competent woman in charge. Each 
of the three larger mills should have such a creche, with full time though not neces- 
sarily highly paid workers, and one trained health or welfare worker should organize 
and supervise all three and look after the wider interests of the women labourers. 

36. In Ajmer, the B.B. & C.I. Railway provides for the education of workers’ 
children in two schools, one for European. ■Oie other for Indian children. In Beawar, 
the mills contribute to schools in the city, but these schools are not attended by 
workers' cdiildren, who are alm(»t entirely illiterate. In Kekri, no provision for 
education is made by the ginning factories, and the workers and their cduldnn an 
almost entirely illiterate. 
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▼L — Bdnntloo. 

40. In Ajmer, there are Government (higher education only) municipal, mission 
and other private schools. These are for children not in employment. T^ere are 
some privately-run night schools for boys or young adults at work during the day. 

41. Facilities for industrial and vocational training are quite inadequate. The 
principal method in use is to put a new worker alongside an experienced man or . 
w<»nan. The method as practised seems to have many defects. 

Vu. — Sabij. 

46. In all the Jleawar mills safety propaganda consists only in the expectation 
that old workers should warn employees as they work beside them. 

48. First aid appliances are kept, and two of the Beawar mills employ Vaidhys 
who, however, are not usually or always at the works. 

50. Women arc not employed in any of the more dangerous operations in the 
Beawar cotton mills or Kekri ginning factories. 


IX. — ^Honia. 

55, Women workers in Kekri and Beawar work 10 hours per day, 60 hours per 
week. 

56. Sunday in the usual off-day, except in Jain factories, where the 8th and 14th 
are observed as holidays. When a festival falls upon a working day in any week the 
workers must work on Sunday to make up for the holiday on account of the festival. 

60. In the mills, workers seem to take their meals at any time, and there seemed 
a lack of concentrated effort. The working hours should be reduced to nine or eight 
per day, 

Z.— Spacia] QaetttODi nlatmg to Women, yonng Adnlti and Children. 

82, Infants play around in the factory and mill compounds, but are forbidden 
to go near dangerous places. More thorough arrangements are necessary and creches 
should be established in the Beawar mills, and perhaps also in Kekri during the busy 
cold weather ,sea,son. 

84. There are few children employed in the larger concerns. 

86. Facilities for aoprenticeship arc totally inadequate even in the large 
B.B. & C.l. Itailway workshops, and in other industries are non-existent in the true 
sense of the word " apprentice." 


LIEVTKN.^NT-COLONEL G. M, MILLAR, O.B.E., I.M.S,, CHIEF MEDICAL 
OFFICER IK RAJPUT.A.NA AND CIVIL SURGEON, A JMER-MERWARA. 

23. Gcuerai Heaith Condtticms of Workers. — No separate returns of mortality, 
birth rate and infant mortality are maintained for workers in Ajmer-Merwara, 
but judging from the general appearance of the workers I consider that the general 
standard of health is good. 

Working conditions on the whole are satisfactory. Out of a total of approximately 
15.0(Ki workers, about 12,000 are employed by lour concerns, the B.B. & C.L Rail- 
way workshops at Ajmer, the Edward Mills Co., the Krishna Mills Co., and the Maha 
I.^kshmi Mills Co,, the last three cotton mills at Beawar. The conditions at the 
railway workshops are excellent, and those at the three mills mentioned are very good. 

The dietary of Europeans and Anglo-Indians calls for no comment, while that 
of Indian workers is the same as that used by the ordinary inhabitants of Ajiner- 
Merwara, the principal constituent of which is barley, to which is added a little 
maize and gram and occasionally wheat. 

The physique of Indian workers is in general well up to tlie standard of this 
district, and does not seem to me to be adversely affected by w'orking conditions. 

No statistics are. available to show whether there is any disturbance of the sex 
ratio, or to indicate the relation between housing and mortality. 

24. Eetttni of Medical facilities provided.— The B.B. & C.l. railway maintain 
a large up-to-date hospital in Ajmer for their employees and families as well as four 
ont-door dispensaries. 

Wito this exception no hospitaU or dispensaries are maintained by employers. 
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Factories exist at Ajmer. Beawar and Kekri, at which places Government con- 
trolled medical institutions arc situated, to which workers have free access. 

In Ajmer there is a mission hospital for women controlled by the Scotch Mission. 
In Beawar a lady sub-assistant surgeon is on the stafi of the dispensary. 

A maternity home at Ajmer, in which dais are trained, is maintained under the 
Lady Chelmsford League. 

25. Extent to which medical facilities are utilized. — In general these facilities are 
utilized freely, and women on the whole now come freely to medical institutions. 

26. Sanitary Arrangements. — Latrines in general in work places are sufficient and 
well kept, and the supply of water for drinking, bathing and washing is good and 
sufficient. 

27. Extent and Nature of Official Supervision. — ^The Civil Surgeon is a Joint 
Inspector of Factories for the purpose of supervising the sanitation of factories and 
the inspection of children employed in them. 

There are four certifj'ing surgeons, two at Ajmer, one at Beawar and one at 
Kekri, who examine and issue certificates to all children employed in factories. 

In the railway workshofjs at Ajmer no person is allowed to work till he has been 
declared fit by one of the railway medical officers. 

A large area in Ajmer is controlled by the B.B. & C.l. Railway, the health super- 
vision of which is efficiently controlled by the railway medical officers and their 
sanitary staff. 

There are no special plantations in Ajmer-Merwara. 

28. Suitability of existing Eactories and Mines Acts and Rules. — 1 consider the 
exi.sting Acts and rules satisfactory and suitable for this area. The temperature 
in factories is not excessive considering the normal atmospheric temperatures which 
are prevalent. 

Owing to the general drjmess of the atmosphere throughout the greater part of 
the year humidifiers have to be employed in cotton mills. Those in use at present 
seem satisfactoiy, while the introduction of live steam to any room where the tem- 
perature exceeds 85° F. has lx>en prohibited. The conditions at present prevailing 
do not seem to be injurious to the health of the workers. 

29. Disease. — Industrial diseases have not occurretl recently. In the past a few 
cases of lead-poisoning occurred in the railway workshojis at Ajmer. 

Cholera occurs, but epidemics arc practically never severe. ^Lalaria is endemic, 
but usually’ is not severe ; hookworm and leprosy are not common, liysentery is 
prevalent. No other tropical disease is sufficiently prevalent to call for comment. 

In Ajmer city tuberculosis is very prevalent. 

30 and 31. There is no provision for sickness insurance or maternity benefits. 

48. First Aid and Medical Relief. — In the railway workshops at .Ajmer the 
arrangements are very well organized and highly efficient. At Beawar a few drugs 
and dressings are available in the larger mills. It would, I tliink, be possible to 
arrange for instruction in first-aid to some of the workers in these mills. 

84. Suitability of Regulations affecting Children. — ^These appear to me satisfactory. 
The great majority of children employed in the factories are strong and healthy. 
The minimum age of twelve and the maximum age of fifteen are suitable for this 
area. 


Mr. E. C. GIBSON, I.C.S., COMMISSIONER FOR WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION, AJMER-MEKWARA. 


vm. 

Workmen's Compensation. 


51. During the four years subsequent to the year in which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was brought into force (1924), the number of accidents reported 
from factories and coming within the purview of the Act, the number of cases in which 
compensation was paid, and the amount paid wras as sbowm below. The figures are 
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taken from the Annual Report on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which is compiled by the Inspector of Factories, Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Delhi and Ajmer-Mcrwara ; — 


Year. 

Number of 

1 accidents 
coming 
! within the 

1 purview of 
the Workmen's 
Compensation 
Act. 

1 

Number of 
cases in 
which 

corajjensation 
was paid. 

Total amount 
of 

compen.salion 

paid. 

1925 

284 

281 

Rs. a. p. 
3,009 9 6 

1926 

459 

458 

3,924 1 0 

1927 

134 

134 

3,385 0 0 

1928 

146 

141 

7,762 4 0 


Verj' lew cases come before the Commi.ssioner under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The number of .such cases, which have been dealt with since the Act came into 
force, is 27 up to and including 1928. Of these cases 22 were merely for the regi -tra- 
tion of agreements ; four related to claims for compensation contested by employers, 
and one to distribution of compensation to dependents of a workman fatally injured. 
Most of the.se cases came from the three big mills in Beawar. Naturally, the largest 
number of accidents occur in the railway workshops, but until recently cases of com- 
pensation to employees of these workshops have been dealt with by the District 
Magistrate, .Abu, and not by the Commissioner, Ajmer. 

(iii) Effects on Industry. —Jn the Statement of Objects and Reasons drawn up 
when the Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in 1922, some of the 
advantages that might be expected to result from this legislation were described 
as follows : — 

" An additional advantage of legislation of this tj-pe is that by increasing the 
importance for the employer of adeijuate safety devices, it reduces the number of 
accidents to workmen in a manner that cannot be achieved by official inspection. 
Further, the encouragement given to employers to provide adequate medical 
treatment for their workmen should mitigate the effects of such accidents as do 
occur. The benefits so conferred on the workman added to the increased sense 
of security which he will enjoy, should render industrial life more attractive, and 
thus increase the available supply of labour. .At the same time a corresponding 
inciease. in the efficiency of the average workman may be e.xpccted.” 

The Act has only been in force for five years, but the beneficial results anticipated 
are in process of achievement. It is probable that some workers, who fall below the 
higher standard of physical fitness which is now demanded by some employers, 
find it more difficult to obtain emplo>Tiicnt in the larger industrial establishments such 
as the railway workshops where. I believe, stricter medical examination before em- 
ployment is now insisted on. On the other hand a system, under wliich only persons 
who are physically fit can obtain employment, must tend to increase the efficiency 
of labour m industrial undertakings. 

So far as this district is concerned, the available supply of industrial labour is at 
present greater than the demand. In Ajmer this is piartly due to the fact that the 
railway workshops are reducing the number of their employees. In Merwara I 
believe that a certain number of men have recently gone to Ahmedabad to seek 
employments in the mills there, because they are not able to get employment in the 
Beawar mills. This is partly due to the fact that as recruitment for the army in 
Merwara has recently been discontinued, military service, which formerly attracted 
considerable numbers of the rural population of this sub-diedsion, is no longer open 
to them. 

(iv) Insurance companies provide facilities for covering employers' liabilities 
under the Act and some, at any rate, of the mill and factory' ow-ners in this district 
do cover their liability by insurance. The value of this is presumably greater from 
the point of view of the employer than of the worker, though the latter must also 
benefit indirectly, since his chances of recovering compensation due to him under 
the Act are not prejudiced by the reluctance or inability of his employer to pay it. 
and any temptation to withhold compensation is removed when liability is transferred 
from an employer to an insurance company'. No case, however, in which an employer 
has tried to evade or been unable to meet his obligations under the Act has come to 
my notice in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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(«) The scope of the Act is at present confined to industries which are more or 
less organized, and the classes of workmen benefited by the Act are, generally speaking 
those whose occupations are hazardous. Some system of compulsory insurance 
would probably be necessary if the provisions of the Act were extended to workers 
in unorganized industries. The difficulties and expense of administering such a 
scheme would, however, be very great. 

52. Logically there seems to be no strong argument against the extension of the 
Act to unoigamzed industries and non-hazardous employments. It is very doubtful, 
however, if such extension of the Act could be made practically effective without a 
system of compulsory insurance, and whether the difficulties of enforcing any 
such system of compulsory insurance could be satisfactorily overcome. 


53. I have not heard of any dissatisfaction on the part either of employers or 
workmen in this district witli the provisions of the Act. No doubt they are capable 
of improvement in some respects. I think that they are perhaps most open to 
criticism as regards the scaies of compensation payable to workmen on lower pay. 
Compensation for injuries received by such workmen are often, in my opinion, some- 
what unequal and inadequate. I may quote as an instance the last case with which 
I have dealt. This was the case of a workman who, as the result of an accident 
while employed on his regular work, received injuries which necessitated the amputa- 
tion of the four fingers on his right hand. His pay being Rs. 12 a month, the com- 
pensatiou to which he was entitled under the Act was Rs. 126. This amount seems 
to be hardly commensurate with the extent of the disablement. With only the thumb 
left he has practically lost the use of his right hand. Similarly, if a workman drawing 
Rs. 10 a month loses any finger other than the index finger he is, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 4 (1) (c) (i) read with Schedule 1 of the Act, entitled to receive 
compensation amounting to Rs. 21. 

The watting period of 10 days provided lor in Section 4 (I) (if) of the Act also, no 
doubt, causes a certain amount of hardship to workmen by reducing the amount of 
compensation payable to them. It is probably, however, undesirable to reduce the 
period, and I believe that the method of " dating back" for purposes of compensation 
has serious disadvantages. I understand that the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway pay their employees full pay for the first 10 days (or shorter period) 
of disablement. If this example were followed by other employers of labour, the hard- 
ship would be removed. 

Owing to the habitual improvidence of the Indian labouring classes the system 
of paying compensation in a lump sum is not very satisfactory. In principle a 
system of recurring payments would certainly be preferable, but here, too, the practical 
difficulties would be great, one of the principal ob.stacles being the fact that much 
of the labour employ^ in factories is migratory. 

As far as this district is concerned I think that the present machinery for adminis- 
tering the Act works on the whole satisfactorily. 


Printed br Ffw, Baffov. 
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Page 3. After the question and answer No. B — 25, add : — 

“ B — 25 (a). Therefore, if there is work for 400 only, and there are 600 in the mine, 
you would prefer to get very small earnings with the whole 600 emoloyed, rather than 
bigger earnings with only 400 employed — Before 1921, the w ork outside the mine, 
even in the workshcip, w'as all being done by the miners, and there was sufficient 
employment for all, as all the work was given out on contract.” 

After the question and answer No. B — 27, add : — 

B — 27 (a). You miners arc prepared, if that facility is given to you by Govern- 
ment, to do the work of loading the railway trucks and get those wages ? — We are 
quite prepared to do it. 

" B — 27 (b) . Have you asked the Government officers to allow you to do the work 
and get the wages instead of convicts doing the work ? — Yes, petitions have been 
handed in. 

" B — 27 (c). But the Government officers did not listen ? — Tenders were called 
for, a contractor came forward, the work was given to that contractor and then 
these convicts were called in.” 

Page 4. After the question and answer No. B — 56, add : — 

" B — 56 (a). Am I to understand that no contribution is made by Government 
towards the upkeep of the mosque ? — No, we do not get anything. 

” B — 56 (L>). Have you got a mosque ? — There are about 14 mosques.” 

Page 5. After the question and answer No. B — 59, add : — 

■' li — 59 (a), You have said that there are some cases of accidents. Do you know 
a man called Hasla Alla, son of Abtias, who lost his arm as the result of an accident 
while working in the mine ? — Yes, I know him. (The injured man came forward.) 

” B— 59 (b). You have said that pure drinking water is not supplied , would 
you like the Government to supph' you with pure water where you are working ? — 
Yes.” 

After the question and answer No. B — 66, add : — 

” B — 66 (a). I understand it is said by t'Kivernmcnt officials tliat there arc no 
industrial disputes here ; would you accept that statement or do you say there is a 
dispute among you but it does not reach tlie ears of the Gov-ernment — We do have 
disputes aliout industry but they never reach the higher officials.” 

Page 6. After Chairnian'.s renuark ” As a Royal Commission . . . before this 
Commission,” add : — 

” A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE LAMBAKDARS (interpreted). 

" B — 85 (a). The Chairman : You are a lambardar ? — My father is a lambardar, 
and I am acting for my father. 

“ B — 85 (b). And woiking in the mines ? — I'es. 

” B — 85 (c). Do you speak lor all the lambardars ?- — Yes, I have not been sent 
by the lambardars, but the Manager has sent me. 

” B — 85 (d). Do you wish to say anything to the Commission ? — 1 want to say 
that we want to get a living wage. We are not getting sufficient. We also object 
to the deed which is taken from us about our houses, and also to the taxes we have 
to pay. 

(The witness withdrew).” 

Page 8. Alter the question and answer No. B — 103, add : — 

'■ B — 103 (a), I understand you are a representative of the Government, and 
therefore in some matters you may have to refer to Government for authority — 
Yea. 


( 2101 ) 
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B — 103 (b). So that in that sense you are a servant of the Government, and 
your own power is to some extent limited ? — Yes. 

“ B — 103 (c). You have not had representations from the employees that they 
wish to have an elected committee to represent their pp'ievanccs to you ? — None 
whatever.” 

After the question and answer No. B — 100, add ’ — 

" B-— 106 (1). As a Commission we recognise that it is imiwssible for us— it is not 
the purpose for which we were appointed — to hear individual troubles either here or 
elsew'here, but it is our desire to see that there should be a regular channel through 
which these grievances can be repre.sented. and, in such as you think require it, obtain 
a remedy You would of course represent to the Giiverniiient authoritj , who take 
tile decision, any such cases as require Government orders ? — I have certain powers 
which are rather limited in sonic directions ; but some things I decide foi my, self 
and otlier things, chiefly connected with finance. I ha\ c to re)«)rl for ordens,” 

Page IS. After the question and answer No. B — ^230, add . — 

” B — 230 (a) Since you are preparing statistics foi the Tariff Board, may 1 ask 
you to pre^iare figures taking the date from which the duty was put up ?- -(.1/r Pitt) : 
The duty was raised in 1923 and the output immediately dropped from alxmt 30 
lakhs to 18 laklis of maunds or some such figure The consumption is 12 lbs per 
head per j’car. 

The Chairman : I do Hot tliink we should lie able to go info that taxation 
question. 

” />iK'aii Chnmav Lull : I am merely suggesting that we might h<’ able to pul an 
end to the unemployment here by lowering the duty on salt and so increasing the 
consumption ” 

Page 2'2. After the question and answer No B- 293, .irfd -- 

■' B — 293 (a), 1 may take it that you view is that the petition is unfair ? - It w-as 
put in by men v ho are not representative ; they aie rather prominent agitators, I 
understand, but tbey are nut lepiesentative men 

” B — 293 (b) What is an agitator ’ — 1 am using that e\pres,sion at the moment 
in the sense ot malcontents who cndeavoui to create dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions among the mass of then comrades 1 also connote in it in thinking of 
Uiese men, lather \ocal and noisv iwisons alwacs very anxious to la‘ heaid and 
people w ho might oollociuially be descrilxcl as sea law \ eis 

” The Chairman . \S e must kcxip ourselves to tacts rather than to opinions 
” B — 293 (c) .\fr Cliff Was the explanation to which you have |ust referred 
given after the change was put info operatic ti oi leh ie ’ — Aftti it was put into 
operation. 

” B — 293 (d). Not liefore .■■— It was calculated before. 1 think the men weie 
consul tcxl . ' ■ 

Page 27 After the question and answer No. B — 38.s, add ■ — 

” B — 385 (a) Would you prefer to work in the open air or in a inine ^ — I would 
prefer to work in the open air, e.xcept tliat in the hot weather the mine might tx- cooler. 

” B — 385 (b). With regaid to labour ((uestions Son have a fri-c- hand sutqecl to 
sanction where finance is involved ? — Yes " 

After question and answer No. B- -388. add 

B — 388 (a) .According to the Indian t'c-ntral Jails ('ommitlee’s riqxiil you aie 
not allowed to utilise the servn es of prisoners I have not seen that refairl 

" If -388 (b). Will you take it fiom me •' — 1 am prepared to take it fioin you 
” B — 388 (c). Will you therefore rejxirt to the Central Goveriiiiienl that you aie 
discontinuing the piacticc of utilising the services of people in jail and that you will in 
future utilise the services of the people who aie unemployed here?-- 1 should 
delighted to do so ; 1 would much rather that our jx-ople should do it, but our 
people will not do it and the jail pcsiple will 

" B — 388 (d) 1 supjiose you are speaking with a due sense of responsibility 
when you say that it was expl.iined to the lanibardars and the gaugiiien that the old 
system would lie discontinued and the new syestem of measurement would be 
introduced ? — -Yes. 

" B — .388 (C) That was elalxjratcly explained, but in spite of that these jieople 
found that they were great losers under the prcwenl system of payment P---1 do not 
agree with that It was explained to them tliat the old system was unsatisfactory and 
that a new." system was going to be introduced A rale was hxed per tub. When it 
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had been introduced and had been working (or a while, they wanted to see if they 
could get a higher rate, Calculations were then made from which it was found that 
they stood to lose by having any further inquiry into this, because if a further inquiry 
were made Government would probably order the rates to be reduced Since then I 
have heard no complaints against the new system. 

li — 388 (f), if that is so, how is it that these workers now realise that the old 
system was better than the new .system ? — {Mr. Hoyle) : I'liey do not realise that at 
all. 

'' 13 — .388 (g). Did you explain these things to your workers, to your lambardars 
and gangmen ? — Is there any entry in your Ixsiks of account, or is there any record t 
— (Mr. Pitt) : Yes, I think u c have that on the file, 

B — 388 (li). Will you bring it to-morrow ? — Yes." 

Paqe 28. Alter question and answer No. B — 394, add : — 

B- -394 (a) I think you agreed that the methixl of employin.g workers through 
contractors is not a good method, while direct employment is a good method. That 
being so, will you nuu^iscontiiiuc the employment of contractors ? — As a matter of 
tact, Ido not remember saying anything alxjut that, but 1 will certainly consider it. 

1 cannot see any objection to direct lalxuir. But I must think over it.” 

Page 31. After the question and answer No. 14—4.33, add . — 

B — 433 (a), flus does not appear to bear out the evidence that has Vieen given 
to us as to the cost of lii'ing drojiping anil so c ausing wages to go down. 

'■ The Chairman : linder ' Rural wages,” you refer to these Tables VI and VH, 
and then you tell us : ” .As regards prices, reference may Ik, made to two publications 
of the Boarci of Ticonoinic Rnciuiry No 7 -Sixty years of Punjab Food Prices and 
Kightv years of Punjab Food Prices.” Could you get us a copy of these publications ? 
— 1 understand those prices end in Ihc year 1920. 

'■ B-- 433 (b). Nif Ttetor ><assoun : Pcihaps this point can be gone into again if 
you can find out the reason why these two statements do not .igrec ? — 'Yes, 

'■ H— 433 (c). It has been st.ited that there was ,t drop in w.iecs, and that was 
pos-sibly due to a tail in the cost of living — That was only with reference to the hrst 
three years. 

'■ 14-433 (il). There has been such a bi.g use from 1923 to 1928, a small set back 
in 1927 and 1928, and a rise again in 1929. 

" The Chaiiman Am 1 to uiulerstand that these rejiorts to which you refer of 
the Boaiil of p.conomic linquiry stop at the yc-ar 1929 ? — I think so. 

'■ 14 -433 (e) Perhaps you would supply us wiUi a copy of each of them. Then 
we will see whclhei they are icxdly relevant to our work The Board of F.conomic 
Knejmry is not an olhcial IxhIv ; the reports .ire not published by the Punjab t'tcA ern- 
ment and 1 cannot say whethei there are any in stock, but I will make enquiries and 
let you know,” 

Page 38. After the question and answer No. B — 512, add .— 

'■ 14 — 512 (a) Pio I take it that each provincial government is lelt free in regard 
to the ruU-s which it has to frame under the Indian Factories Act i — Yes, there are 
dillerenl sets oi rules. 

"14- 512 jb). That it is not specified in the central legislation I suppose that is 
what the Director means } — But this is referring to the International Draft Conven- 
tion and the regular senes of articles in that. 

' B — 512 (c). Is there any difliciilty in accepting the general proposition .and then 
making your rules thereunder to suit your own local conditions ? It is a pure cjuestion 
ol administration — Questions of adininistration arc difficult. 

After the question and answer No. B — 513, add 
" 14— 513 (a). In regard to a question put to you by .Mi. Joshi in connection with 
the jxilic y of your tlovennuent i/tiu lalxnir maUeis. you have detailed a series of 
very severe hardships that are entailed upon the workers in seasonal factories. All 
these things in your opinion reejuire a remedy ?- -They lequire that the Government 
iitiii'ors should as lai as possible do their liest to enforce the provisions of the Factory 
Act.” 

Page 39. .After the cjuestion and answer No. B — 525, add : — 

■' B~-525 (a). Did he enquire from the police on the spot 'i — 1 was not there ; 
1 could not say. 
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“ B — 525 (b). Is it a fact that many of the prominent workers in the labour 
movement in the Punjab have their names in the police registers and are shadowed 
about ? — 1 know nothing about it. 

" B — 525 (c). Would you get the information for us ? — No, it does not concern 

me. 

“ B — 525 (d). TV’e are discussing the policy of the Government ? — I am only 
concerned in Uie matter of such labour questions that come up before me as secretary 
to the Member for Revenue, I know nothing about any orders having been issued 
about any labour leader It is another sphere of tiovemment, 

" B — 525 (e). May I take it tliat you do not know of the opening of the corre- 
spondence of these labour leaders ?■ — Notlung at all. I do not know what leaders 
you refer to. 

" B— -525 (f). People who are prominent in the labour movement in the Punjab ? 
— I have no knowledge at all.” 

Page 40. After the question and answer No. B — 556, add : — 

" B — 536 (a). Can you tell me why there is no record kept ? — I do not think that 
the labour on our running canals is really a big bill. 

'■ B — 536 (b). Is that the reason why no record is kept ? — What sort of record 
are you referring to. 

■' B — ,536 (c). I am referring to your own statement tli,at statistics of labour 
employment on open canals arc not maintained. I listened to you commending 
tlie Railway companies for the work which they arc doing, and it is work of this 
character. Can you tell me why the Government are not willing to do themseh'es 
the kind ol work which they commend lor other employers ? 

” B — -536 (d). The Chairtnun : It is clear, Mr. Clill. that it has not been done. 
Will not any improvement tie a matter for us ? — I think the Chief Engineers may 
be askerl, it necessary.’’ 

Page 51. .\fter ” Lt -Col. C. A. Gill . . Punjab, ' add : — 

' B — 632 (a). The i'hatrinan ; \ ou are the Director of Public Health in the 

Punjab ^ — Yes 

" 13 — 632 (b). Will you tell us how long you have held that ortice ?--Etir aUnit 
lour years. 

'■ B — 632 ic) And previous to Uiat ? — I have lieen eugaged in public health 
work in this Province since 1906.” 

At end of Chairman's remark " Tlierc are many ihingf. . . . many 

questions to itsk.” add : — 

” because you have juit so much into your nicnioxandum. ’ 

Page 52. After the question and answer No. 13 — 637, add : — 

" 13--637 (aj. 'You mention in your nicmoraiiduin that there is a considerable 
amount of respiratory disea.se and then you refer to the prevalence of piilnionary 
tulrerculosis. Is tliere any evidence of a higher rate of pulmonary tulx.-rculosm 
among industrial evorkens as compared with the villages ) — I am afraid there are no 
separate statistics. ” 

After the question and answer No. 13 — 649, add 
” B~649 (,a). 1 take it that you have read some of the report.s of the Industrial 

Health Research Board in England ? — 1 cannot say that I have.” 

Page 57. ,\fter question and answer No. B--710, add : — 

” B — 710 (aj. Tlie health of the children of criminal trilies kept in settlements 
is very poor ; do they require additional care ? — The health of Uic whole of these 
communities is not satisfactory." 

After question and answer No. B — 716. add : — 

" B — 716 (a). Is it your exjicrience tliat in the ginning factories the women arc 
acquainted with tlie medical relief that is already available for them in the towns ? — 
I cannot say at all ; I do not know.” 

Page 58. At end of question and answer No. 727, add . — 

” tliey have been brought up for generations on a vegetable diet. They have 
not been forced down to this diet ; ihis is the traditional diet of many of the working 
classes in India." 
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Page 59. After the question and answer No. B — 740, add : — • 

" B — 740 (a). Have you ever visited any slum ?— Many time.s." 

Page SO. After the question and answer No B — 749, add : — 

" B — 749 (a). How long have you held the post ?- I have been in the Depart- 
ment for about 2^ years, and 1 have been acting Registrar since the end of I'ebruary.”. 

After the question and answer No. B — 751, add : — 

“ B — 751 (a), That is a business run on co-operative lines ? — Yes. " 

Page m. .\fter question arirl answer No. B — 773, add : — 

" B— 773 (a). If a lelegrapli worker wants a loan from the credit society, the 
authorities co-operate in seeing that the loan is guaranteed ; that is to say, the 
amount is deducted from the man’s monthly wages ? — I cannot be certain of that. 

I have not inspected that .society myself yet ” 

After the question and answer No. B — 781 , add : — 

B — 781 (a). In order to run the society is it not a fact that a number of the 
officers are actually gazetled officers in the railway ? — I cannot say in detail, because 
I have not inspected that society myself. I also do not know exactly to whom the 
society is open and shut. If a society is open to officers, there is no reason why an 
officer should not be the secretary as well as an ordinary member.” 

Page. 65. After the question and amswer No. B — 828, add : — 

B — 828 (a). The Chaiimatt : We have the fact that in England, with a 
reduction from 10 hours to 8 hours in a spinner's day, ihe reduction in output, apart 
from changes of speed unproved machinery and speed of spindle, is much the same, 
proportionate to the reduction in hours That is in well-managed spinning, where 
there are no abnormal breakages, whore the mixing is good, and where the machinery 
is good ? — My point is, how many nulls in this country are well managed ? ’ 

Page 66. After the question and answer .No. B— 833. add : — 

11 — 833(a). .'\re the pi off is large or small ? — I do not know.” 

Page 67. After the question and answer No. B — -855, add — 

B — -855 (a). Would there not he a temptation, province by province, to see 
how much you could get out of the pool as against the other provinces under a 
divided governiiieiil of that kind ^ — I am afraid 1 cannot say that. ” 

Page 6 S After the quesi Ion and an.swer No 884, arid .' — 

B— 884 (a). You do not know wliethci the wages were increased or not ? — I 
do nut know.” 

I’agf 69. Alter the question and answer No. 11- 4178, add : — 

” B-878 (a). If they can now produce in 10 hours wliat they used to produce 
in ]2 hours, the efficiency has improved ? — That is very slight. 

The Chairman ■ That may tie due to machinery. ” 

After Ihe question and answer No. B — 885, add : — 

■' B — 885 (a). Dr. Rawlley. have you ever made any enquiry' as to how many 
industrial workers have lands to cultivate when they return home ? — \l)r. Rawlley} . 
I am afraid 1 have not maSc that enquiry, so that 1 cannot give you a definite answer. 

After tile question and answer No B— 888, add : — 

” B — 888 (a). You speak of scientific experiments which have been made. 
Wliere were they made ? — Experiments have twn made in different parts of India ; 
they have been made in the Sholapur mills and also by me here m Lahore. 

B — 888 (b). fan you give us a statement as to the exact experiments made 
and the results ? — Yes, I will do so.” 

Page €9. After the question and answer No. B — 892, add : — 

■■ B — 892 (a). Is a judicial officer hound to obey such ari order ? — You see 
according to the Government servants' rules 1 must obey' my Government. In the 
first place I am a Government servant and then in the second place I am a judicial 

officer. 

“ The Chairman : \Vc must look into that point ourselves.” 
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Page 70. After the question and answer No. B — 903. add : — 

" B — 903 (a). Of even one woman factory inspectoi ? — Yes. 

“ B — ^903 (b). You said the bulk of your factorie.s here were ginning factories ? — 
Yes. 

" B — ^903 (c). And that 70 per cent, of tlie employees in ginning factories are 
women and children. Do you still adhere to your views that it would not be 
justifiable to have even one woman factory' inspector ? — It is more a question of 
policy than of administration 

“ B— 903 (d). Expense or policy ? — Government would probably say expense." 

Page 73. After the question and answer No. B — 943, add : — 

" B — 943 (a). The Chatrman : With regard to the inclusion of these factories 
which do not use motii’e power but employ a certain numliei of workers, say 250, 
I understand you to say that you feared that the effect of the extension of the Act 
W'Ould result in splitting them up into small groups foi the purpose of evasion ? — 
Yes," 

Page 7d. After the question and answer No. B — -951, add : — 

" B — 951 (a). Mr. Joshi : Do not you think it advisable to bring under the 
Act printing presses which employ more than ten persons though they do not use 
jxiwer ? — I think that is an ideal to which we must work up.” 

Page 74. After the question and answer No B — 95(>, add : — 

" B — 956 (a). Have you any knowledge of what these women get ? In other 
parts of India they get a percentage of the workers' earnings — I know that is how 
they work, but I have no idea what the percentage would tie " 

After the question and answer No B — 957, add — 

" B — 957 (a). Have you inspected the coolie quarters near the station of which 
women often complain ’ — I have tieeii round those quarlers, but strictly speaking 
those are not within my province. 1 am only concerned with quarters that are 
within the factory precincts." 

" The Chatrmati : I think we must only question you on what is within your 
duty," 

Page 73 After the question and answer No. B — 967, add . — 

“ B — 967 (a). Do you know anything alxnit the practice of personation in 
regard to certifying the ages of children. 1 am told that sometimes an elder brother 
IS sent before the surgeon and a certificate is received in the name of the younger 
brother ' — No, I have no proof of that ; but 1 have on many occasions found 
children who in my opinion were well under-age. in which case 1 send them again to 
the certifying surgeon But a certificate to me is proof that the child is that age 
and I cannot dispute it 

Page 76 .At the beginning of question No B — 971, for the words "Mr. Taylor ■ 
Dr Kawllcy, can " substitute : — 

" .Mr. Taylor : Dr. Rawlley, you say in your ineniorandum — ' In industrial 
establishments not coming under the Indian Factories Act the nonnal hours of work, 
i.e as dcterminc-d by custom or agreement, arc from sunrise to sunset — 12 hours in 
summer and 10 hours in winter with an interval of one hour or thereabouts at midday 
for meals.’ Then you proceed to talk about holidays, and further down you say 
' In this connection a reference may tie made to the conditions prevailing in the 
carpet factories at Amritsar ' Proceeding further you say, ' The practice of working 
overtime in sucli workshops, esfiecially when theie is a rush of work, i.s very common 
and a labourer usually puts in 12 to 14 hours of work Overtime dues are paid for 
hours worked over and alxive the stipulated hojirsof work,’ Can ’’ 

Page 77. After the question and answer No. B — 976, add • — 

" B — 976 (a). In answer to a question put by Sir Alexander Murray on Saturday. 
Mr. Abel volunteered the information that if 10 hours are the stipulated hours of 
work, a labourer usually only puts in about 8 hours ? — That is so in the factone.s 
" B — 976 (b). He further volunteered the information to the Chairman that an 
average Indian labourer only works when he is made to ? — There is no compulsion 
at all. 

" B — 976 (c). I take it that the implication in the statements made by you in 
your memorandum is not such as is made out to be ? — The implication is that 
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althounh there are no stipulated hours ol work, still sometimes when the contractor 
wants to finish the work early, he makes his men work ff)r more than the normal 
number of hours — by ‘ normal ' I mean in those factories or establishments where 
the Factory Act applies.” 

Page 7S. After the question and answer No. B — 992, add : — 

B — 992 (a). May 1 take it that we have now arrived at the staRe when we 
may say that the implication.s as regards conditions which are contained in this 
memorandum are not quite so bad as they appear to Ire ? — No, I would not say that. 
As I have already said, the fact that complaints are not received does not warrant 
the conclusion that everything is all right in the industry, I can assure you that 
there is a good deal of room for improvement. 

B — 992 (b). /Jr. fJiteshi : Dr. Rawlley, as Regi.strar of Trade Unions in the 
Punjab, do you think that the Ualrour Bureaux established by the North Western 
Railway will t>e resorted to by the timid and illiterate workmen ? — I am afraid I do 
not know much alxiut that ; it is not in my jurisdiction.” 

After the question and answer No. B — 994, add : — 

B — 994 (a). Do you think they expect much support from the Government 
even though they do not get themselves registered under the Trade Unions Act ? — 

1 am afraid I am not an employer in that .sense ; I cannot answ'cr that question. 

B— 994 (b). Do you agree with Mr. Watts who has stated in his memorandum 
that trade unionism in India is detrimental to industry '<• — I cannot amswer for what 
Mr Watts has said. 

The Chairman I do not think we can ask one witness to comment on what 
another witness has said. 

B — 994 (c) lir. Hiteshi : As Registrar fif trade unions in the Punjab I should 
like to a.scerlain his personal opinion in the matter ? — Certainly trade unionism 
will lie lieneficial to industry. 

B-- 994(d). \ou have stated that you have received in.structions from the 
Goi cinment not to register trade unions formed by Government servants. Have you 
reeeiv't'd similar instructions with regard to quasi-Government employees’ unions ? — 
1 think the Chairman said that he would deal with that question himself. 

” B — 994 (e). I am referring to quasi-tiovernment employees ? — I do not know 
what you mean by that. 

' 13 — 994 (f) 1 mean, for instance, employees of municipalities, patwaris. etc. ? — 
They are not quasi-Government bodies : they are public bodies.” 

.'\fter the question and answer No. 13 — 99S, add : — 

" li— 995 i'a). Would you not recommend the adoption of a cheaper, better and 
safer medical treatment, other than allopathic, for the workmen ? — I am afraid I 
cannot say : I am not a medical man. I cannot say whether allopathy or homoeo- 
pathy is licttcr. 

" 13— -995 (b). ;l/f Ohani : In your memorandum you state that ' the fall in the 
wages of other industtial lalxiurcrs is undoubtedly due to the fall in the cost of being 
since the hast wages census ' When was the last wages census taken ? — 1927. 

'■ B--995 (c). Who takes this wages census ?— 1 think the figures come from the 
Director of Land Records 

" B — 995 (d). Do you subsc.rilie to whatever is written in this wages census ? — 
Do you think they are accurate ?- — They are as accurate as it is humanly possible 
to have them under the present circumstances. 

" B — 995 (e). Do you know the methods by which the census is taken ? — I am 
afraid 1 do not deal with that Department.” 

Page 7S. After the question and answer No. 13 — 996, add : — 

" B — 996 (a). Could you help the Commission by suggesting the sort of machinery 

which will be most suitable ? — 1 am afraid that c]uestion will probably take another 
year to investigate in detail. It is impossible for me to suggest any legislative 
machinery at this stage ; 1 mu.st go into tlic question in greater detail.” 

Page 79. After the question and answer No. B — 997, add : — 

13 — 997 (a). In reply to Mr. Joshi, you said that a cer^n circular had been 
issued by the Government of India prohibiting the registration of trade unions of 
Government servants, and you also admitted then that you were a judge under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act. ' May I ask you if it is not misconduct on the part of a 
judge to receive instructions and to act upon them ? — 1 think it has not been finally 
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decided whether as Registrar of Trade Unions, I act in any capacity as a judge or aa 
an executive officer. All I can tell you is that if a Government servant disobeys 
Government orders, he is fined or dismissed. 

" The CkairmoM : 1 do not think we can press the witness to say more. 

" B — 997 (b). Mr. Ghani : Under the Trade Unions Act does an appeal lie to 
the District Judge from your order ? — Yes." 

After the question and answer No. B — 1000, add : — 

" B— 1000 (a). Do you consider that it is the duty of the Punjab Government to 
take steps in that direction ? — I am afraid it is impossible for me to say. Mr. Wilson 
could have answered that question on behalf of the Punjab Government.” 

After the question and answer No. B — 1004. add : — 

" B — 1004 (a). Col. Russell : In your memorandum you refer to some mortality 
statistics. Have you any definite statistics to support your statement ?— -It is mere 
conjecture, based upon the figures issued by the Public Health Department. 

" B — 1004 (b). Have J'ou any statistics to prove the statement you make in that 
paragraph about physique ? — That is based on my personal observation, I have 
mentioned in the very beginning that there is no statistical infonnation available. 

■" B — 1004 (c). That is only your impression ?— That is right.” 

Page SO. After the question and answer No. B — 1022, add . — 

'■ B — 1022 (a). The Chairman : My point was that if you have made proposals 
it would interest us very much to sec those proposals ? — Yes, I will let you have a 
copy of them 

After the question and answer No. B — 1023, add : — 

*' B — 1023 (a). Oiwan Chatnan Loll : Dr. Rawlley, Mr. Taylor asker! you a 
question with regard to compulsion of workers m the carpet factories. Is there such 
a thing as the compulsion of hunger ? — {Hr. Rawlley) : There is undoubtedly the 
compulsion of hunger." 

Page SI. After the question and answer No. B — 1025, add : — 

" B — 1025 (a). VVill you tell me approximately how long it would take a child 
of 10 to put in 1,100 stitches ? — I am afraid I cannot tell you ; I have not watcherl 
them actually working. 

" B — 1025 (b). Would it lie a couple of hours, roughly ? — I cannot commit 
myself to that. 

” B — 1025 (c). You were asked as to the pos.sible dispersal of these factories if 
regulations were made. Do you think a parent working a child in the home would 
make the conditions less onerous than an employer working that child in a factory, 
supposing there was dispersal f — I should suggest that it dejiends entirely upon the 
temperament of the parent. 

" B — 1025 (d). But generally would it not be natural for a parent to treat his 
child better than an employer outside would treat the children ? — That is true." 

-After the question and answer No. B — 1035, add : — 

" B — 1035 (a). Its findings, therefore, cannot l>e taken as covering the whole 
subject ? — Its findings so far as the illiterate people are concerned. 

” B — 1035 (b). That is what I am referring to at the present moment. 

“ The Chairman : Mr. Chaman Lall, 1 am not quite clear what that enquiry wasi 
Was it an enquiry generally into the incidence of unemplciyment ? 

" Diwan Chaman Lall : Ibe terms of reference were : to investigate and report 
on the extent of the existence of unemployment among the educated and uneducated 
classes of the community in the Punjab, the causes of uneriiployment, and the 
possible remedies of unemployment. 

" B — 1035 (c). Figures were given in regard to the number of industrial workers 
in the Punjab and the figure of 51,613 was given ? — Yes. 

“ B — 1035 (d). Those are industrial workers covered by the Factories Act ? — 
{Mr. Abel) : Yes.” 

After the question and answer No. B — 1037, add : — 

” B — 1037 (a). But the fact remains that, including the transport workers, 
domestic workers, and those employed in industry, with their dependants, something 
like half the population of tlie Punjab is living on industry ? — The Census is un- 
doubtedly correct. 
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" B — 1037 (b). The Chairtnan : Is domestic service defined as industrv ’> 

“ Diwan Chatnan Loll : So, it is not. {Dr. RawUey) . Neither is transport.” 

Page 82. After the question and answer No. B — ■lO.SO, add . — 

” B — 1050 (a). One of your economists here, Mr Knj Narain, tias made the 
Statement in a book recently published that the wages of the average worker t()-da-y 
are not better than the wages of that particular cla.s.s of workers 329 vcmis -rgo ? — 
I have not seen it. 

” The Chairman ; I gather Mr C.haman Ball's point is that we should all have 
been much happier if there had been no such thing as what is called irtdein 
civilisation. 

Diwan Chaman Lull : I mean that modern civilisation has not helped the 
worker. 

“ 13 — 1050 (b). Have you any figures of mortality with regard to the congestion 
in housing ? — No." 

Page 91. After the question and answer No. B — 11&4, add — 

B — 1 164 (a). Wlien they advance Rs. .S(MI for how many months would it last ? 
— It is according to the deductions. Sometimes they have it deducted and some- 
times they do not : sometimes though they are not willing to have anything deducted 
from their wages" 

Page 94. .Xfter the question and answer No. B — 1209, add .— 

B — 1209 (a). Do you know that there was a criminal law in existence sometime 
in India which procaded that if the artisan did not work in terms of the contract, 
within the time provided for, he should lie compelled to work ? — I have never heard 
of that law. 

" B — 1209 (b). That licing so the ignorant masses among the workers are afraid 
that since they fake an advance of money they can be brought before a court, and 
that IS till" reason why they do not run away •’ — This is news to me ; I do not know 
that,” 

After the question and answer No. B — 1212, add : — 

" 15 — 1212 (a) Do you know that the Ciovemment of India and the Provincial 
(jovernnient have taken steps to look alter the factories ; there are certain inspector 
.since 1924, and the I.cgislature is controlling the factoiies since 1924 ; do you know 
that ? — ^ cs, because’ we have got a factory which is under the Factory Law. 

" B — 1212 (b). Here, since 1924, you have got certain inspectors ? — Yes. 

'' B — 1212 (c), Inspecting youi factories ? — Not the carpet factories, because 
they are not under the Factory Law, But we l.avc had inspectors visiting our mills. 

" B — 1212 (d). The carpet factories have never been under tlie Factories Law 
but investigation has lieen authorised by' the Government of India ? — There has been 
investigation, but the carpet factories have not been under the Factory Law." 

After the question and answer No B — 1213, add : — 

" B — 1213 (a). Do you know other factories here besides your four factories ? — 
I am afraid I have never taken any interest in any factory but our own factories. 
I have had no time to do so . " 

Page 98. After the question and answer No, B — 1277, add : — 

" B — 1277 (a). When he engages these boy's is it not a fact that the boys them- 
selves have no lien on the wages they are paid ? — (iV/r. Davies) : They have in the 
advances they take from the master weaver. 

“ B — 1277 (b). It is the grandfather or the parent who is taking the advance ! — 
{Mr .Stevens) : It is the person who is responsible for the boy. 

" B — 1277 (c). Let us take this position, that the advance is paid out to the parent 
or the grandparent. The boy himself has no lien on any wages which might accrue 
to him in tlie course of the month. Then would I be correct in saying that this is 
more or less slave labour that is being employed in these factories ? — I do not see it 
in that light at all. I am making a contract to buy a carpet, I do not see why' I 
should be taxed with employing slave labour. I have not asked him to weave it 
himself ; I know he cannot. I do not see where the question of slave labour comes in. 

" The Chairman ; Mr. Chaman Lall, do not press that. 

" B — 1277 (d). Diwan Chaman Lall : When Mr. Sastri was examining you, you 
said that you yourself when you were young were slapped ? — Sometimes, yes. 
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■' B — 1277 (e). Were you ever sold by your parents into a factory like this as 
these children are being sold ? — 1 do not see that these children have been sold by 
their parents ; I do not accept that. 1 am afraid we do not see it in the same light. 
I do not admit that these children are sold by their parents. 

" B — 1277 (f). How would you be describing their position ? — ^They are simply 
working. 

'■ B — 1277 (g). Are they free labourers who have joined up and are working in 
your factory of ttieir own accord ? 

" The Chairman : Mr. Chanian Lall, that is really a matter for us to have our 
opinion abmit. 

" Diivan Chaman Lall : Then I will leave it. 

" The Chairman : Would it not be fair to call it a mediaeval apprenticeship." 


Pa^ 99. In question and answer Ko. B — 1291 after the words "we have made,” 
occurring m the third line, add as a new question and answer : — 

" Dtwan Chaman Lall Can you tell us the amount of profits you have made 
up to 18 months ago ? — I am not prepared to do so in public. 

" The Chairman .■ I do not think we can press that point, Mr. Chaman Lall, 
because the contrary argument would not hold, that where a company was making a 
loss they would be entitled to take it out of their workers. I do not think it is an 
argument which would hold." 

Witness. — .4s from line 3 in reply to question Xo. B — 1291, I’ie. : " I do not think 
. . willing to state.” 

After the question and answer No. B — 1291, add : — 

"B — 1291 (a). Diwan Chaman Lall : There is no point in my pressing that matter 
since yon are not prepared to give us the facts ? — Our company is a private company 
and I do not see how that would further your ends. 

The Chairman . The question of the conditions under which people work is 
really not governed by the amount of money that the company makes. 

" Dtwan Chaman Lall : My only point is that the witness has siiid tiiat if the 
Factories Act was applied it would put an end to the industry," 

Page 102. After the question and answer No. B — 1326, add : — 

" B — 1326 (a). Do you think thal it has affected the cost at all ? — I could not 
say exactly, but cost of labour has gone up since I left Persia in 1922.” 

Page 114. After the question and answer No B — 1491, add : — 

" B — 1491 (a). In order to give effect to the Factories Act is it not necessary 
that you should have more staff and a full-time factory inspector ? — Yes, that is 
absolutely necessary," 

After the question and answer No. B — 1494, add : — 

” B — 1494 (a). With reference to a question put by Mr. Birla regarding the 
acquisition of land at reasonable prices for building houses for workers, you are 
aware that there is a provision in the Land Acquisition Act by which an employer 
can easily acquire land at a reasonable price ? 

" Mr. Birla : Not necessarily at a reasonable price. 

" Str Alexander Murray .■ It must be for a public purpose. 

" B — 1494 (b). Mr. Ahmed : Are you aware that the employers can take the 
help of the law courts to acquire land for this purpose ? — I have not heard of it ; but 
I accept your word for it." 


Page 130. After the question and answer No. B — 1735, add : — 

" B — 1735 (aj. Col. Bussell : In paragraph 57 of your memorandum you say 
that ' the effect of the 60 hours’ restriction appears to lie salutary both in the case 
of the industry and the industrial operative. The effect of daily limit is equally 
salutary Can you make your replies to the Assistant Commissioner coincide with 
these statements ? — I do not see where it docs not coincide. 

" B — 1735 (b). The Chairman : When the weekly and daily restrictions were 
first proposed, did your Chaanber support them ? — I cannot say. 

" B — 1735 (c). But anyhow since they have come into operation you have 
found them to be satisfactoi^ ? — Yes." 
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Page 131. After the question and answer No. B — J746, add : — 

" B — 1746 (a). Supposing there were unemployment, would you still be averse 
to unemployment exchanges ? — That is a hypotlietical question ; we say there is no 
unemployment, and therefore it is not necessary to have employment bureaux.'' 

After the question and answer No. B — 1752, add : — 

" B — 1752 (a). The Chairman : And the cost has not been estimated ? — {Mr, 
Taylor) : The cost has not been estimated and the machinery' to be set up for fhe 
purpose would be enormous.” 

Page 162. After the questitm and answer No. B — 2184, add : — 

" B- — 2184 (a). Do you know that there is a Convention fixing the hours of work 
of seamen ? — No, I think no Convention has been passed which fixes the hours of 
work of seamen. Such a Convention was considered by the I..abour Conference of 
1920 at Genoa, but it was not accepted by the Conference. 

” B — 2184 (b). Have you not heard anything about such a Convention lately ? — 
Yes, the question is under consideration at the 13th Conference of the International 
Labour Office which is now sitting" 

After the question and answer No. B — 2189, add : — 

■' B — 2189 (a) You have made no provision ? — No. we have not. 

'' B — 2189 (b). Neither is there any co-operative credit society provided for 
Indian seamen ? — That is a provincial subject, too. There are co-operati\r credit 
societies in the villages, and it is quite possible that tlie seaman or his family are 
members of these societies 

” IV- 2189 (c). There is no co-operative society near Calcutta ? — I cannot say, 

1 have no information" 

.-\fter the question and answer No. B — 2192, add : — 

B — 2192 (a). How much it costs > — I cannot say. 

'' B — 2192 (b). You have given the average salary of an Indian seaman. How 
does it compare with what other .seamen receive in other countries ? — I have no idea. 

'' B — 2192 fc). I put It to you that the seamen in other countries get four to 
eight times more than an Indian seaman ? — I cannot anssver that. 

'' B -2192 idl. Can you give me an idea of what Chinese and Japanese seamen 
receive ? — No. 

■' B — 2192 (c). I put it to you that it is three or four times greater ? — I have 
no information.” 

Page 163. After the question and answer No. B — 2217, add : — 

” B — 2217 (a). I am not t.alking of difierentiation with regaid to wages. I am 
speaking alKiiit hours of work. I want to know what were your instructions to your 
delegates about hours of work. Were you in favour of the regulation of hours, or 
were you against it ? — We adopted the same attitude as was adopted in 1920. 

■' B — 2217 (b). What was your exact attitude as regards the reduction of hours ? 
— If you want the exact attitude I shall have to refer to the papers. 

" B — 2217 (c). Mr. Ahmed : Is it not a fact that when Indian seamen who go 
ashore at New York for a while they try to be left behind and they do not return in 
time tiefore the departure of the ship, they find eniplovunent as seamen elsewhere at 
eight to twenty times more than they were getting from their ships, and that they 
come back to India very rich men after some time ? — I cannot say.” 

Page 190. After the question and answer No. B — '2592, add : — 

'' B — 2592 (a) jlfr. Ahmed : Would you like to increase the number of co- 
operative societies ?— -I do not think 1 can give you a reply to a question like that. 

” B — 2592 (b). Would your Department like to do so ? — We have taken steps 
in the ordinary way to encourage tlic development of co-operatii'e societies, but it 
IS prnnarih’ the concern of the local Governments 

” B — 2592 (c). Mr. Clow : It is solely their concern, is not it ? — Yes, it is solely 
their concern as a transferred subject. 

” B — 2592 (d). Mr. Ahmed : Is not labour a subject of the Central Govemraent ? 
— No. 

” B — 2592 (e). There is a Member m charge of it, whose duty it is to ixmtrol, 
direct and svipervisc ? — Yes, but it is primarily the concern of the provincial Govern- 
ment. As I have explained, so far as co-operative credit societies are concerned, it is 
a provincial transfeiTed subject , and they are not under the superintendence, direction 
and control of the Government of India. 
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" B — 2S9!i (f). Are yon prepared to introduce a Bill or support a non-official 
member in introducing a Bill in the Legislative Assembly with a view to employers 
in factories, tea plantations and so on. starting ai-operative societies ? — 1 do not 
think \ve could do that witliin our constitution. 

“ B — 25&S (g). Why ? — Because it is a provincial transferred subject. 

" B — 2595 (h). But is it not also an all-India .subject ? — No. I am very sorry, but 
we have to confine ourselves to working within the limits of the constitution as it is 
laid down ; wc cannot go beyond that whatever may lie our private views on any 
particular subject. It is a provincial transferred subject and we must leave it to 
provincial go''ernments and provincial legislatures. 

“ B — 2595 b). If you wrote to the provincial Governments would they object 
to your taking such steps ? — I think they woiikl take very severe objection if we 
tried to interfere in their administration of provincial transferred subjects 

" B — 2595 (j). What do you mean by " interference ’ ? Are direction and 
supervision interference ? — Certainly. 

" B — 2595 (k). Then you are in the habit of interfering ? — We have no power of 
sufierintendencc, direction and control in provincial transferred subjects." 

Page ‘214. After the question and answer No. B^ — 293.S. add : — 

“ B — 2935 (a). So these statements. I take it, arc based on cx parte evidence ? — 
That is an inference. You can make it yoursidl 

B — 2935 (b). You do not subscribe to these allegations made against thc- 
working classes ? — I am not here to siibscritie to those allegations. 

“ B~2935 (c). These arc quotations from these various committees. 

The Chairman : But not on the authority of this department. 

“ B — 2935 (d). Diwati Chaman Loll . 1 wanted to know why it was incumbent 
on this Department to bring these matters before us if they did not believe in the 
allegations that were made ? — They are the findings of very impoitaiit committees ; 
it was only right and proper that they should be brought to the notice oi this 
Commission." 

Page 215. After the remark by Chairman ending ' conciliation or arbitration,' 
add : — 

B — 2945 (a) Diwan Chaman Lall : Could you give me some reasons for Uio 
justification of the Government in insisting upon fk-itions 15 and 19 of the Trade 
Disputes Act being incorporated in that .Act 

“ The Chairman : That .surely is a matter dealt with in the debates. The only 
thing that concerns us is whether or not wo aic to recommend any change m the law. 

B — 2945 (b). Diwan Chaman Lull : It is j)cis.sil>le that the Government ol 
India might have changed their views. (The ll i/nfs.ij : No 

'■ B — 2945 (c). .Are tlie Government of India .still of the same opinion ? — So far 
as I know they are of the same opinion. 

■■ B — 2945 (d). Has any necessity arisen since the passing of that Act ?— -Not 
that I am aware of." 

Page 24(1. After the question and answer No. B — 3323, add : — 

" B — .3323 (a). Yesterday myself and m.y friend Mr. Cliff had the opportunity 
of visiting certain quarters outside the workshop where the workers live We were 
told that people who got ill during work had to go home and they did not get any 
assistance. When they want to come back to work, to be put on the .same work 
that they were doing before, they are retjuired to produce a medical certificate that 
they were ill, otherwise the railway authorities would not take them in the loco 
workshop. Is that correct ? — It is pc.>ssible ; I am afraid I have no knowledge. 

" B — 3323 (b). Unless they take a certificate from a recognised railway medical 
man they cannot get employment ? — I should imagine that to tie correct, but I have 
no knowledge. 

" B — 3323 (c). Have you seen the hospital which we inspected yesterday 
morning ? — I have visited it. 

" B — 3323 (d). There are only 24 beds for the Indian workers ? — I did not count 
them. 

" B — 3323 (e). And 12 for European and .Anglo-Indians ? — Possibly. 

" B — 3323 (f). This is not sufficient accommodation in the hospital for workers 
considering their number is very large ? 

" The Chairman : That does not come under the Factories Act." 
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Page 253 At the end of question and answer No B — 3390, add — 

' I miglit give you ont instanre which has come to mv mind just now , we raine 
to know of this instance in December last at Jtiaria Although the Railway Board 
have been assuring us that laual discnmination has been alxihshed and so forth, the 
Agent of the Kastoi n Bengal Railway issued a circular to the heads i f his depai traents 
that Europeans and \iiglo-lndians have established a claim and the\ should be 
continued to b» engaged without an> oduiational tests 

The ( hatrman I really think I must stop this because it is a inarter we 
discussed at Delhi Mr Josbi it would only lie going over the ground again we 
cannot possibly pursue that lure 

" Mr Joshi Ihc diffu nil} aiises on account of the fact that definite statements 
are made and unless we collect proof now from various witnesses how is that point 
to be met ’ 

7 he Chairman \\ c cannot raise those points where we cannot have the other 
side of the question and it will be impossible if we keep goin ' over and over again 
the ground wi have alriady dealt with 1 should ccitaiulv trunk that in the case 
of a partiiulai railwas we must take tin lieadcpiartcrs of the railway 

Add at end of tlu volume afti i page 2(>/i - 

The following evidence in ard on the 4th Novcmlrer, 1929 during the visit 
to budding works (,r the site ol the now (.ovurnment Press, New Delhi was placed 
on iccoid Ihtcvidencc w , is t ikcn and recorded liefore the following inembt is — 

Ml \ (. t low 

Mr Kalwic r nd-Dm Vhmtd 

tir N \1 Joshi 

Diw an C hainan 1 all 

Mr I (hff 

^Ilss Ii M f.t Poor Power 
and ^Ir A Dilxiiii loint bci r< tarv 

Nuitiua ‘'uts UnminLih urer o) I'ah irg t>i) Delhi 
B this \lt Cl 111 W hat pav do vou get ’ — Seven uiinas a daj 
H lt)19 Do all the women hen get stv i n annas dailv' — \ts 

B -3b2t) What do the nun laliounrs get ' — Some get eight annas and some nine 
ann is 

Ji— 3f)2I Does V our luisbaud W ' 1 k — \ es he is a stone breaker on the roads 

H -3b22 i loH mill h dots lu get'' -Ks Is a .iionth 

B— 3b2 ■! llovoui ehiiditii woik lhaveoiilv a small iiitant girl 

13—3824 NV'he re do vou tome froi i ' — J upiir bt.ite 

B-- kV2S How long hav e V oil woi kill in Dc Ihi ' — f)nc or two vears 

B — .lf)2b \\ here did vou vn rk 'ufore — In Jaipur 

B— 3627 What did vou do 1 uMd to null flour in people’s houses (or two or 
tliice ann is a da} 

B -1828 W hat do }ou do hen e 1 mix mortar and tarr\ bricks 
H 3829 Mr Cliff Win it do vou -.tav — In a mud hut in Paharganj 
13 t8'30 3\ hat rent do V oil pav ^ — four annas a month 

13- 3831 Who built tlu hut ’ — Me built it ourselves 
13- -'38.32 \ie vou jiaid dailv ’ — No, inonthi} 

B 3t>3 3 Don oii get .idv antes I get two oi three rupees eath month 

B 3834 Do you get onlv one advance - I get advances as 1 require them for 

(o(h 1 and tliev are devluited at the end of the month 
B- 3835 Mr Chanmn lull How much did vou take last month ■' — Rs 4 was 
ad\ anced to me 

B — 3838 How man} dajs a month do vou work ^--Vbout 20 or 21 

13- 38.37 N\ hen do vou lonie III the morning ’ M seven 

13 - '38,38 When do von leave ■' — 13v the time we aie iheeked up it is lightmg-up 
tune 

\i — 3/, t l,ff Do vou w.iik the same hours at both seasons ’—Practical!} 
the same , but in the hot weather we get a recess lor the middav meal 
B- -3840 Is there no recess in wintei ’ — No , but we take it as we can 

B —3641 In summer, how long is the interval ’ — 1 lalf an hour 

B-— 33342 Mils Power -Xic }ou m debt Yes loweKsSOO 
13— 3643 \ ou or youi husUind > — My husliarel took it and 1 also contribute to 

redeem it 
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B— 3644. 
B— 3645. 

B— 3646. 
B— 3647. 

B— 3648. 

B— 3649- 

B— 36.50. 
B— 3651. 
B— 3652. 

B— 3653. 


B— 3654. 
B— 3655. 

B— .3656. 
B— 3657. 
B— 3658. 
B— -3659. 
B — 3660 
B“366 1 . 

B— 3662. 
B— 3663. 


B— 3664. 
B— 3665. 
B— 3666. 
B— 3667. 
B— 3668. 
B— 3669. 

B— .3670. 
B— 3671. 
B— 3672. 


B— 3673. 
B— 3674. 
B— 3675. 
B— 3676. 
B— 3677. 
B— 3678. 
B— 3679. 

B— 3680. 
B— 3681. 
B— 3682. 
B— 3683. 

B— 3684. 
B— 3685. 


What interest do you pay ? — 1 anna a rupee per month. 

But that would make the interest more than you arc getting ?— We pay 
the bania what we can, and borrow more when necessary. 

How was the debt incurred ? — It was incurred for our lining expenses. 

Mr. Clow ; Not for a wedding ? — My husband took some for a weclding, 
but I don’t know how much. 

What clothes do you get each year ? — I get clotlies twice a year, a skirt, 
a blouse, a shawl, a pair of sliucs. 

What do they cost 1 - — A shawl costs Rs.3, a blouse Rs.3 8 annas, a 
skirt length Rs.7 and Rs. 1 for making it, and shoe.s cost Its. 3 or Rs.4. 

r>o you wear out two pairs of shoes a year ? — No ; 1 get shoes once a year. 

What did your present pair cost ?— Rs,2. 

Mtss Power : Do you have two meals daily ? — No, three — in the rimming, 
at midday and after we return. 

Of what do they consist .> — ^In the morning 1 make barley bread and 
have } an anna's worth of pulse and this does for the morning meal and 
for midday. The evening meal is the s.iinc, and if we have money, we 
get vegetables. 

Do you use ghee or oil } — No ; 1 can t alford tlmt 

Is the half anna of pulse sufticient for the three meals ?— No ; if we havv 
money, we get more in the evening 

How much barley do you use ?- One rupee’s worth lasts for 7 or S days. 

Mr Chaman J^all : Is that for yoiirhtislxtnd and you, too ?- — 5'e.s ; for both. 

What do you spend on wixid ’—-I or IJ .tunas a d.av- 

What do you sjxuid on .salt ? — } anna every four days 

And on spices ? — J anna on red pepjier 

How do you use it — When we can get vegetables wo mi.\ the pepper with 
them ; otherwise \ic mix it with the )>ulse. 

-l/r. Cliff . Do you buy soap ?- - No. 

Mr. Ahmed : Do you get a light at night ? — Yes ; we use kerosene oil. 


Hndha, Khatih, liutlders' Luhourcr. 

Mr. Clow : Ilow old are you ? — Ten years. 

What work do you do .’ — 1 break up bnekliats. 

What pay do you get ? — One to one and a-half annas a day. 

How long have you been wot king ? — One to one and a half years 
Where do you come from i — Jaipur 

MUs Power . When do you come in the morning ? — I come at 7 in the 
morning with my father. 

When do you go back ? — .\t 6.30 at night. 

Do you work all the time ?• — Yes 

Mr. Cliff : Are you employed under a contractor ? — Yes. 


Reora, Chamar, limlden' l.abourer. 

Mr. Clow : How old arc you ? — 11 years. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : How much do you get > — 2 to 3 annas a day, 

Horw long do you work ? — From 7 to 6 30. 

Do you work all day ? — Yes. 

Air. Cliff : What kind of work do you do ? — I break up brickbats 
Mr. Chaman Loll : Do you come from Jaipur ? — No ; from Ahvar State. 
What did you have for your breakfast this morning ? — I had only tiarlcy 
bread . 

You had no pulse ? — No. 

Do you always eat this I — Yes. 

Do you ever get pulse in the evening ? — When we can afford it 
Do you get a meal in the middle of the day ? — No ; when I go back I gel 
another meal which is barley bread with dal or spinach. 

Do you get ghee or oil ? — No. 

Do you get sugar cane f — Sometimes, if I have money for it," 
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